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this long-veiled chapter in the nation’s 
past. MASS VIOLENCE IN AMERICA 
is a carefully selected collection 

of forty-three volumes comprising 
eyewitness accounts, government 
reports, and rare or out-of-print 





historical material which sheds 

a much needed light. 

Ranging from a graphic report 

of the riots and plllaging of 

the Sons of Liberty In deflance 

of the Stamp Act of 1765 

to a 1969 investigatlon of the 

Watts Riots in Los Angeles, the 
collection includes accounts 

of range wars In the far 

west, lynching In the south, and 
organized crime in the north. It 

. provides an invaluable insight Into 
the cause and nature of domestic 
political violence in the United States. 


Special Prepublication Offer: 

MASS VIOLENCE IN AMERICA will be 
published In November, 1969. Until 
February 1, 1970 you may purchase the 
complete set of 43 books at a special 
prepublication price of $450.00. 

After that date, the price for the col- 
lection is $529.50. To place orders and 
obtain information about individual 
titles, please write to Box MVA 

at Arno Press. 


ARNO PRESS 

330 Madison Avenue, 

New York, New York 10017. 

A Publishing and Library Service of 
Ehe New Hork Cimes 
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No history of the United States is complete... 
no judgment of America's past is accurate ... 

. and no vision of American society can be made 
without a clear view of America's religious history 


RELIGION 
IN AMERICA | 


a collection of 38 books from Arno Press 








Rellglon in America provides a penetrating look at religious history 
in American life for the past two decades. Bringing together for 

the first time invaluable source materials, most of which have been 
unavailable until now, the collection traces the religious influences 
which created and shaped a way of life for millions of Americans. 
It offers a group of pivotal documents which encompass the entire 
spectrum of events, detailing such aspects as early puritan ethics in 
Colonial America, missionary efforts among the Indians, urban 

and rural churches, and including the personal accounts, 
reminiscences, sermons and autobiographies of the most 
influential churchmen in American history. 


Created by Edwin S. Gaustad, Professor of History at University 

of California, Riverside, and author of A Rellgious History of America, 
Historical Atlas of Religion In America, and The Great Awakening 

in New England. 


Special Prepublication Offer: Religion in America will be published 
on December 31, 1969. Until January 31, 1970 you may purchase 

the complete set of 38 titles at a special prepublication price of $825.00. 
After that date, the price for the collection will be $932.50. 

To place orders and obtain information about individual titles 

wrlte to Box RAH at Arno Press. 


Arno Press 
330 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 
A Publishing and Library Service of EheNew York Cimes 
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AFTER 100 YEARS OF OBSCURITY... 


THE ANTI-FSLAVERY CRUSADE 
IN AMERICA Lane most comprehensive collection 


of abolitionist literature ever published—is made available by Amo Press. 





Unequalled in the scope or authenticity of its materials, The Anti-Slavery Crusade 
in America comprises 69 titles in the most definitive collection of original 

source material on the history of abolition. Touching every aspect of this titanic 
battle for human rights, it moves from the period when Negroes were victims : 

of inconceivable barbarities, through the lone pioneering attempts at reform, 

to the determined struggle for emancipation and civil rights. It contains many rare 
social documents, including actual debate records, historic proceedings from 
anti-slavery societies, an original source collection on slave codes, 

and private letters of dedicated crusaders. . 


Created by James M. McPherson, Professor of History, Princeton University and 
William Loren Katz, author of Eyewitness: The Negro in American History. | 


SPECIAL PREPUBLICATION OFFER: The Anti-Slavery Crusade in America will be 
published in December 1969. Until March 1, 1970 you may purchase the entire 
collection of 69 titles (in 75 vols.) at a special prepublication price of $650.00. 

After that date, the price for the collection is $719.00. TO PLACE ORDERS AND 
OBTAIN INFORMATION ABOUT INDIVIDUAL TITLES, PLEASE WRITE TO 

BOX SCAH AT ARNO PRESS. 


ARNO PRESS, 330 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 
A Publishing and Library Service of EheNew York Cimes 
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harper K TORCHBOORS 


New and forthcoming 


Denis W. BROGAN 


Politics in America 


Revised Edition with New 
Introduction by the Author 


“By all odds the liveliest, the most pro- 
vocative, and the most curiously informed 
study of the current political situation 
which we have. It is written with energy 
and with racy humor, and it is inspired 
by sympathy and  affection."—EH ENRY 
STEELE CoMMAGER, The New York Times. 
“The book is pure Brogan and pure de- 
light."—Enic F. GoLpMAN, American 
History Review TB/1469 $3.95 


NORMAN COHN 


Warrant for Genocide 


The Myih of the Jewish 
World-Conspiracy and the 
Protocols of the Elders of Zion 


“Fascinating. . . . What Cohn shows in 
this absorbing study is that the most 
deadly form of anti-Semitism has little to 
do with real conflicts between living peo- 
ple or aven with racial prejudice as such." 
—WaALTER LAQUEUR, Commenta 

TB/ 1484 $2.45 


WERNER L. GUNDERSHEIMER, Ed. 


French Humanism, 1470-1600 


“The parpas of this book is to make 
available to the general public interest- 
ing and important brief works of scholar- 
ship on the French Renaissance.” —Wer- 
NER L. GUNDERSHEIMER, in the Introduc- 
tion. Ius. *TB/1473 $2.95 


Marie Boas HALL, Ed. 


‘Nature and Nature’s Laws 


Documents of the 
Scientific Revolution ~ 


Selected documents dating from the six- 
teenth century focus on: A New Age and 
an Old Tradition, The Astronomical 
Revolution, The New Philosophy, Ex- 
perimental Innovation, Scientific Socie- 
ties, The Newtonian Triumph, and The 
Organization of Matter. THR /1420 $3.95 


ARTHUR J. SLAVIN, Ed. 


Thomas Cromwell on 
Church and Commonwealth T 
Selected Letters, 1523-1540 


"In a short essay it is difficult to evaluate 
the career of omas Cromwell or to 
reinterpret comprehensively his import- 
ance in the English Reformation. That 
difficulty is a striking admission of the 
large place he has come to occupy in all 
recent writing about reform in England 
in the 1530's.” —ARTHUR J. SraviN, in the 
Introduction +TB/1462 $3.25 


Joun STOYE 
Europe Unfolding, 1648-1689 


“This was a landscape in which millions 
had to grope for a living, with a great 
many men anxious to do their work well. 
I am left with an abiding impression of 
size, diversity, and riches set in a frame- 
work of great hardship.”—Joun Srovr, 
in the Introduction 

(March) #TB/1501 $2.95 


* The Stratum series, edited by John Hale. 
t Documentary History of Western Civilization, edited by Eugene C. Black 


and Leonard W. Levy. 


t European Perspective series, edited by Eugene C. Black. 
# History of Europe series, edited by J. H. Plumb. 


f 


1R17  Á 38d St New Vark N V 1nnl!& 


Complete catalog of Harper Torchbooks [709 volumes now in print] avail- 
able on request from Dept. 51, HARPER & ROW, Publishers, Inc, 49 E. 
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New Fall Books 
from Wisconsin 


t 


A History of the Crusades 
Kenneth M. Setton, General Editor 


"When this great undertaking is at last complete, 
scholars will possess a history of the crusades fuller 
than anything that has yet appeared in any 
language." —The Times Literary Supplement 


Volume !: The First Hundred Years, edited by 

Marshall W. Baldwin. 740 pages, 7 illus., 14 maps. 

$15.00. Volume II: The Later Crusades, 1189-1311, 

edited by Robert Lee Wolff and Harry W. Hazard. 

896 pages, 5 illus., 23 maps. $15.00. Special price 
' during 1969, Vols. | and I! as a set, $25.00. 

(Four volumes are forthcoming.) 


The Atlantic Slave Trade 
A Census 
By Philip D. Curtin 


One of America's most distinguished Africanists 
presents the first book-length quantitative analysis 
of the subject, upsetting previously-held figures and 
challenging many historical concepts. “After Philip 
Curtin's Atlantic Slave Trade, things will never be the 
same again. It is a book of prime importance and 
incalculable consequences. The history of slavery 
and Africans throughout the New World and 
especially in the United States is now up for 
reinterpretation." —C. Vann Woodward, Department 
of History, Yale University 

312 pages $7.50 


The Geneva Bible 

A Facsimile of the 1560 Edition 

With an Introduction by Lloyd E. Berry 

The Wisconsin facsimlle editlon of the "Breeches 
Bible" makes available to historians a work of 
prime influence upon the Protestant Reformation, 
and one which helped to shape the very 
consciousness of the Elizabethan world. This was 


the Bible of Shakespeare and Cromwell, the first ; 
common Bible of the English and American home. 

Regular edition, 1,280 pages, $29.50. (Introductory 

price through 1969, $25.00.) Deluxe edition, $50.00. 


Wisconsin residents add 4% sales tax Bent 1378, Msdisoa Wisconsin S277 
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New Fall Books 
from Wisconsin 


Medieval Canon Law and the Crusader 
By James A. Brundage 


Through a detailed and original study of medieval 
canon law and commentary, of legal texts and 
personal narratives, Professor Brundage explores 
the development of the increasingly sophisticated 
theoretical rationale and organizational structure 

: of the crusades. 
328 pages ; $12.50 


Feeding the Russian Fur Trade 
Provisionment of the Okhotsk Seaboard 
and the Kamchatka Peninsula, 1639-1856 
By James R. Gibson 


Historlans and geographers alike will welcome 
Professor Gibson's close account of an important 
chapter in Russian history and a full examinatlon 
of the changing geography of the area. 

408 pages, illus. $15.00 


Calvinism and the Amyraut Heresy 
Protestant Scholasticism and Humanism 
in Seventeenth-Century France 

By Brian G. Armstrong 


A fresh evaluation of Calvinism presented through 
a detailed and scholarly examination of the 
controversial doctrines of the seventeenth-century 
French theologian, Moise Amyraut, whose 
Calvinism was challenged during his lifetime by 
his own colleagues. 

456 pages, Illus. $12.50 


French Political Pamphlets, 1547-1648 
A Catalog of Major Collections In 


American Libraries 
Compiled by Robert O. Lindsay and John Neu 


A gulde to the major United States collections of 
these key documents from a crucial period In 
French history. The approximately 7,000 entries are 
arranged chronologically, then alphabetically . 

by author. i 

520 pages $10.00 


Wisconain residents add 496 sales tax 


1 ~ You MEAN I CAN GET $50,000 ‘OF 
: IN $100 


‘s what an Assistant Professor asked us when he heard about TIAA's low! 
costs. : 
rue, At his age 30 the annual premium for a 20-Year Home Protection p 
iding $50,000 initial amount of insurance is $159.00. The first-year dividend, ba: 
our. current dividend scale, is $61.00, making a net payment of $98.00. 
of course, are not guaranteed. 
The Home Protection plan is level premium Term insurance provic 
‘amount of protection initially, reducing by schedule each year to recogni 
"insurance needs. This is just one example of the many low-cost TIAA plans à à 
you need more protection for your family, ask us to mail you a personal il 
with figures for a policy issued at your age. We'll also send the Life Insurance G 
< describing other TIAA policies. TEE cU 


ELIGIBILITY 
Eligibility to apply for this or other TIAA life insurance is 
limited to persons employed at the time of application by 
a college, university, private school, or other nonprofit ed- 
ucational or scientific institution that qualifies for TIAA 
eligibility. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
730 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 


Please mail the new Life Insurance Guide and a personal illustration. 


Your 
.Date of Birth 





Jependents' Ages. 


"Nonprofit Employ8I e A E T eie rnm 
ess NS soos. eoltege, university, ot other educational or scientific institution = 










for e 
ible solutions, 
| Peaceful C hange 





















ORTH OF RECONSTRUCTION 


olitics, 1865—1870 


lice A. Bonadio — 

Challenging the tenability of widely held views on R 

refully documented study of power politics and 
lates these issues to the national picture. 





econstruction, this book makes a. 
Negro suffrage in post-Civil War Ohio b 
$8.95. . 


ITION AND INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM 

he Breakdown of International Stability 

-Won Kim 

ing concepts developed in the theory of international relations, 
elationship between revolutionary France and conservative Eu 

al revolution does not inevitably lead to the breakdown of inte 


E ATLANTIC LEGACY 

n American-European Cultural Histor y 
bert O. Mead 
sive and highly readable work gives a fresh appraisal of the mystique of the — 
rontier, Drawing on a wealth of illustrative materials, the author underscores. | 


lantic influence on the American experience. The study will engage the general. 
as well as the student in American studies and intellectual history. 





this book focuses 
rope to show why 
rnationalstability. = 
$6.95 














$8.9 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY EGYPT 
M. Lendau | 


st scholarly account of the achievements of nineteenth-century Egyptian Jewry 
in great detail the religious, cultural, political, and economic life of that cor 
At is revised and enlarged from the original Hebrew edition which was hailed as 
ontribution to both Middle Eastern and Jewish studies. t 





$1250. 


1 centuries through the “Troubles” of - 
: p-to-date, unbiased account of Irish politics. Provid- 
background, it concentrates on the political system and Constitution an 
n to the Irish community since the Treaty of 1921. conu. 


.. NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS ` 


_ WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK 10003 | l 





— Recent and forthcoming —— 













A DIPLOMATIC HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, 8th Ed 


JMAS A. BAILEY, Stanford University. *Still by far the best text for 
- graduates available— readable, lively, thorough." Robert Seager Il, Univer: 
Maine. “The superb way in which Professor Bailey keeps his bibliographies 
ate makes the arrival of each new edition welcome indeed." Gaddis S. 

University. 1,015 pp., illus., $9.50 ms 










THE MIND AND SPIRIT OF EARLY AMERICA — 
Sources in American History, 1607-1789 


EDITED BY RICHARD WALSH, Georgetown University. Culled from local 
-colonial newspapers and unpublished manuscripts, this unusual collectio 
the student of American history with the principal ideas and atti! 
“colonial period and the years immediately following. “The emphasi: 
“more than on traditional political themes, makes this volume a timely à 
"study of colonial America.” Janette Bohi, Wisconsin State University. 
<- selection bringing colonial America alive for the student." James F. Sefeik, Ga 
<. College. “Excellent volume. Good for survey courses and excellent for coloi 
history. One of the best collections that has come out." Lee 4. Dew, Ky. Wesl 
College. “I appreciate the wide range of subjects covered, A fine job." Gera 
Danzer, University of Illinois at Chicago Circle. 428 pp. paper, $4.50 . — 










archives 
acquaints. 




















































A HISTORY OF AMERICAN ECONOMIC LIFE, 4th Edition. 


EDWARD C. KIRKLAND. "Maintains the author's high standard of scholarshi 
literary felicity.” Charles Hession, Brooklyn College “ . ... the best 
economic history text.” Hubert G. Schmidt, Rutgers (Newark). 623 pp. 





THE DIVERSITY OF MODERN AMERICA 
: Essays in History Since World War One 
EDITED BY DAVID BURNER, State University of New York at Stony Brook. 


Under the editorial supervision of ARTHUR S. LINK. 
550 pp., paper, $4.95 (tent.) 













THE ALIENS: A History of Ethnic Minorities in America 
EDITED BY LEONARD DINNERSTEIN, Fairleigh Dickinson University; and. 
|. COPLE JAHER, University of Illinois. E 
-Spring 1970, 400 pp., paper, $4.95 (tent. ) 





AMERICA & ENGLAND, 1558-1776 
EDITED BY JOSEPH E. ILLICK, San Francisco State College. 
“Spring 1970, 290 pp., paper, $3.45 (tent.) 


THE MIDDLE AGES: 395-1500, 5th Edition 
JOSEPH R. STRAYER, Princeton University; and DANA C. MUNRO. 
Spring 1970, 600 pp., illus., $8.50 (tent.) 






Appleton-Century-Crofts 
EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 

Meredith Corporation : DERI ur 

wun 440 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 10016. 











n the South : 


= NUMAN V. BARTLEY D 





definitive study, the first scholarly work to deal at length with 
politics of southern resistance to public school desegregation, 
uates the early years of the conflict between white supremacists 
he federal government. Professor Numan V. Bartley presents a. 
rehensive picture of the rise of “massive resistance” in the South, 
amining the roles played by such southern leaders as Byrnes and 
rd, Eastland and Faubus, Pepper and Kefauver, Russell and Tal- 
madge, “Big Jim" Folsom, and Earl K. Long. He also relates the 
itudes of members of the Eisenhower administration and other 
onal leaders toward the South and the integration issue. Particular 
ion is given to the activities of the Citizens’ Councils, the Ku. 
K lan, and similar organizations. The Rise of Massive Resistance 
be valuable to students of southern politics and race problems for 
to come. - cr v 
Es illus.; $10.0 HOSTE 
































WILLIAM E. BORAH AND 
: AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


ROBERT JAMES MADDOX 





is is the first full-length examination of Senator William E. Borah's e 
ence on American foreign policy. In re-evaluating Borah's career, ee ee 
rofessor Maddox makes a series of qualifications and corrections . 
hich markedly alter the conventional view of Borah. He analyzes | 
ah's performance with emphasis on the years between the end of | 
‘orld War I and the Depression. Borah made his greatest impact on 
rican diplomacy after 1924 as a member and chairman of the. 
Committee on Foreign Relations and as spokesman for a large 
t of the public. Maddox demonstrates that Borah had more - 
ctical comprehension of foreign affairs than his identification with | 
pian peace plans would indicate. This book will prove invaluable | 
or students of diplomatic history, 










illus, $750 — 


LOUISIANA STATE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
, Baton Rouge 70803. — 












A HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES tira econ 


: T. HARRY WILLIAMS, Louisiana State University : 
RICHARD N. CURRENT, University of North Carolina at Greensboro 


and FRANK FREIDEL, Harvard University 


.. Volume I: To 1877; Knopf, 1969; 848 pages; $10.50 
“Volume II: Since 1865; Knopf, 1969; 896 pages; $10.50 












This significant revision now includes new material on the colonial pe 
social, literary, and cultural history; and recent history through ‘the 
inauguration. In addition, a series of twelve articles, “Where Historians 
agree," introduces the student to problems of historiography, and. boxed excerp 
© offer comment on subjects of controversy and current interest, An INSTR! 

CUOUOTOR'S MANUAL and STUDY GUIDE are available for each volume: 











A revised and expanded edition 
of the best-selling series . . . 


- BRENT ISSUES IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


ARICHARD HOFSTADTER and CLARENCE L. VER STEEG, General Ed 


A three-volume set of documentary selections from the major political contro- 
Cwersies in American history. The documents, each with an explanatory. headno! 
“are grouped around great issues, each preceded by a general introduction. 


Volume |: FROM SETTLEMENT TO REVOLUTION | 
1584-1776 ee 
CLARENCE L, VER STEEG and RICHARD HOFSTADTER; Edit 
September 1969; 480 pages; $2.45 paperbound pos 

























VOLUME II: FROM THE REVOLUTION TO 
THE CIVIL WAR, 1765-1865 


RICHARD HOFSTADTER, Editor 
October 1969; 448 pages; $2.45 paperbound 


VOLUME Ill: FROM RECONSTRUCTION TO 
THE PRESENT DAY, 1864-1969 

RICHARD HOFSTADTER, Editor 

October 1969; 512 pages; $2.45 paperbound 


RANDOM HOUSE 
ALFRED A. KNOPF 


The College Department 
201 East 50th Street, New York T 












0022 













R. . PALMER, Yale University, and 
. JOEL COLTON, Duke University 
Knopf; 1056 pages; 44 maps; 16 illustrations; $10.25 
i “It remains unsurpassed in its field.” 

Paul J. Hauben, Michigan State University 








."Sull the best: text available.” 


; B. V. Maciuica, University of Connecticut 
“Still the best of its kind by far." 


John Beeler, Universizy of North Carolina at Greensboro 


GREAT ISSUES IN WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION Since 1500 


Edited by BRIAN TIERNEY, DONALD KAGAN 

and L. PEARCE WILLIAMS, all of Cornell University 

Random House, 1967; 960 pages; $5.25 paperbound 

| selection of source documents and interpretive material emphasizing three 

central problems: constitutional government and political freedom; science and 
he growth. of rational inquiry; and the conflict between Judaeo-Christian tradi- 

ions and the institutions of the Western state. INSTRUCTOR'S MANUAL. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF WESTERN 
IVILIZATION ico; 


. JOHN B, HARRISON and RICHARD E. SULLIVAN 

both. of Michigan State University 

Knopf; 800 pages; maps and illustrations; $8.95 

“This highly teachable, well-rounded account of Western civilization maintains its 
straightforward style, clarity, and conciseness throughout. The essential facts 
Are presented in a meaningful pattern designed to stimulate and sustain the 
Student's interest and to encourage wide use of collateral reading, INSTRUC- 


“FOR’S MANUAL 
44 WORKBOOK, by Michael Allner; Knopf, 1969; 192 pages; $3.25 paperbound 


Third Edition 

Edited by FRANKLIN LE VAN BAUMER, Yale University 

Knopf, October 1969; 796 pages; $5.95 paperbound 

Through’ readings and interpretive essays, this book presents an examination of 
me outstanding themes of Western thought from the Middle Ages to the present. 


fhe unit on the 19th century has been substantially revised, and a new unit, 
"Towards the "Twentieth Century," has been added, 




















ac 


RANDOM HOUSE | 
ALFRED A. KNOPF 


The College Department /———— 0 o 
201 East 50th Street, New York 10022. — 
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READINGS IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


Volume I: The Intellectual Adventure of Man to 1600 
Volume II: The Intellectual Adventure of Modern Man 


Edited by BRAYTON POLKA and BERNARD ZELECHOW both of York Uni- 
versity 

Knopf, February 1970; 384 pages each; $4.50 each paperbound 

An exciting and comprehensive study of the intellectual history of Western man, 
designed for the survey course in Western civilization. These readings by sig- 
nificant Western thinkers are presented in sections on religion, philosophy, ethics, 
science, and social theory. 


Just published . 


WESTERN EUROPE IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


300-1475 » Formerly entitled A HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


BRIAN TIERNEY, Cornell University, and the late SIDNEY PAINTER 
Knopf, December 1969; 640 pages; $10.25 

Retaining Sidney Painter’s brilliant narrative and descriptive material, this text 
has been thoroughly revised and reorganized to make it suitable basic reading 
for the medieval history course. The coverage of the period from 300 to 800 AD 
has been written afresh. Later chapters contain much new material on Church 
history, law, political philosophy, architecture, art and literature, and full atten- 
tion has been given to current interpretations and problems in Medieval history. 
The coverage of Byzantium has also been expanded 


To accompany this text . . 


THE MIDDLE AGES Sources and Readings 
BRIAN TIERNEY, Editor E 
Knopf, December 1969; 384 pages each; $3.95 paperbound each 


Volume I: Sources of Medieval History 


These selections, drawn from a variety of original Medieval sources, can 
also be used with any of the other textbooks in the field. 


Volume Il: Readings in Medieval History 


These incisive and often controversial essays on the social, economic, po- 
litical, religious, and intellectual history of the Middle Ages, written from 
various historical viewpoints, can be used with any text in the field. 


A new Vintage title... 


BYZANTIUM The Imperial Centuries A.D. 610-1071 
ROMILLY JENKINS, Harvard University 
Fall 1969; 416 pages; $2.45 paperbound 


RANDOM HOUSE 
ALFRED A. KNOPF 


The College Department 
201 East 50th Street, New York 10022 
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The Idea of a Party System 
The Rise of Legitimate Opposition in the United States, 1780-1840 
Richard Hofstadter 


In this discussion of a fundamental problem in the development of 
American political thought the author takes as a point of departure 
the fact that the Founding Fathers feared political parties and framed 
a Constitution intended to control and counteract them, and yet began 
to develop a party system as soon as the new nation was in being under 
the Constitution. “The emergence of legitimate party opposition,” 
writes Mr. Hofstadter, “and of a theory of politics that accepted it 
was something new in the history of the ond: it required a bold new 
act of understanding on the part of its contemporaries and it still 
requires study on our part.” 

1969 LC: 76-82377 280 pages $6.95 
China: An Interpretive History 
From the Beginnings to the Fall of Han 
Joseph R. Levenson and Franz Schurmann 
Many books have dealt with ancient China. This book breaks new 
ground, not in disclosing hitherto unknown “facts,” but in making 
two new syntheses. First, the Chinese world is bound together: the 
threads of conventional narrative interweave convincingly in a satisfy- 
ing whole instead of being left side by side. Second, Chinese history is 
constantly involved in transcendent issues of the whole intellectual 
world. 1969 LC: 75-78566 141 pages illustrations $3.95 


The Estrangement of Great Britain and Japan, 1917-1935 
Captain Malcolm D. Kennedy, O.B.E. 


As a British officer attached to the Japanese Army, then businessman, 
and firially Reuters Correspondent in Tokyo, Captain Kennedy has 
been acquainted with a number of Japan’s key military and political 
leaders and thus is able to provide important insights into Japanese 
policy and the Japanese point of view between the two World Wars. 
‘The author shows how the abrogation of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
brought about the steady deterioration of relations between Great 
Britain and Japan, and he carefully documents his view that Britain 
after World War I became subservient to American policy in the Far 


East. 1969 LC: 71-77517 348 pages illustrations $7.95 
Politics and Government in Turkey 
C. H. Dodd 


- The only comprehensive study of politics and administration in mod- 
ern Turkey, this work examines in detail the nature and effects of the. 
extensive reforms started after the revolution of 1960. Mr. Dodd first 
describes the Ottoman legacy to modern Turkey and the peculiar 
problems of the Turkish Republic between 1923 and 1960. Special 
attention is paid to the innovations made by the military in the Turk- 
ish administrative system. 1969 LC: 78-85458 335 pages $7.95 


Ve from California 


University of California Press e Berkeley 94720 


_ FROM PLANTATION TO GHETTO 
by August Meler and Elliott M. Rudwick 
What are the real roots of today’s "Negro Revolution"? This 
unique, one-volume, interpretive history of American Negroes 
provides necessary perspective on the present status of 
Black Americans. - 
"A good short introduction to some important aspects of the 
history of Negroes In American life.” 


—Journal of American History. 


"|n this rich synthesis...the historical role of the Negro 
American takes on new urgency.'' —BENJAMIN QUARLES 
$5.75; paper $1.85 


NOT YET UHURU. An Autoblography. Oginga Odinga. “A 
revealing statement, not only of Odinga's life, but of the 
African black man in transition." —The Kirkus Service 

$7.50; paper $2.45 


DOCUMENTS OF UPHEAVAL. Selections from Willlam 
Lloyd Garrison's The Liberator, 1831-1865. Edited by Truman 
Nelson. $5.95; paper $2.45 


ANYPLACE BUT HERE. Arna Bontemps and Jack Con- 

roy. An account of the recent cityward trend of Negroes, 

“rich in drama as well as detall." —JoHN.HoPE FRANKLIN 
$5.95; paper $1.95 


THE COURSE OF THE SOUTH TO SECESSION. Ulrich 
Bonnell Phillips, Edited by E. Merton Coulter. Paper $1.75 


CITIZEN TOUSSAINT. Raiph Korngold. A biography of the 
leader of the Haitian revolt against slavery. Paper $2.25 


THOREAU: PEOPLE, PRINCIPLES, AND POLITICS. 
Edited and with an Introduction by Milton Meltzer. 
$3.95; paper $1.75 


WENDELL PHILLIPS ON CIVIL RIGHTS AND FREE- 
DOM. Edited by Louis Filler. $4.50; paper $1.95 
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OF AMERICAN LIFE: 


A Bicentennial History 


The first comprehensive inquiry into United States history organized on 
topical and institutional lines. General Editors: Harold M. Hyman, 
Professor of History, Rice University; and Leonard W. Levy, Pro- 
iuo of History, Brandeis University. 
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JAMES WATSON WEBB: 
A Biography 
By JAMES L. CROUTHAMEL 


“An engrossing full-length portrait and analysis of 
this newspaper publisher from the era of the ‘giants 
of personal journalism’ in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury. From soldier to publisher to diplomat, Webb 
is revealed as an energetic, volatile, bombastic and 

. self-seeking man of talent but limited foresight.” 
—Hanorp L. NELSON, 

Director, The University of Wisconsin School of Journalism 





James Watson Webb, 1802-1884, editor and pub- 487.4 
lisher of the New York Courier and. Enquirer, flourished in a milieu of polit- 
ical activity, business competition, and vituperative conflict. When his paper 
succumbed to the “penny press,” Webb was well-launched in politics. 
Chauvinistic and racist, he broke with Jackson, became a leading Whig, and 
ended as a Republican stalwart. His reward: ambassadorship to Brazil, which 
he loathed. A significant contribution to our knowledge of the period, and an 
engaging story as well. 

272 pages. With notes, note on sources, and index. $10.00 
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This extraordinarily handsome book is a catalogue raisonné of the most signifi- 
cant pieces of silver hollowware and representative flatware of "the Con- 
necticut school." The distinctive beauty of the simpler adaptations of city 
pieces is strikingly evident in the 190 photographs, exquisitely reproduced 
by The Meriden Gravure. 

An introductory essay defines the characteristics of “the Connecticut 
school.” It is followed by an annotated index of silversmiths known to have 
worked in Connecticut. The more than four hundred known marks they used 
are illustrated marginally. The plates have complete curator’s descriptions 
and are arranged in approximate chronological order. 256 pages. 844”x11”. 


With 184 plates, index of makers and makers’ marks, and selected bibliography. 
$25.00 
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Mas Belor 
IMPERIAL SUNSET 


VOLUME I: 

' BRITAIN'S 
LIBERAL 
EMPIRE 
1897-1921 


This book — complete in itself — is the 
first half of a major history of the 
liquidation of Britain's overseas Empire 
and her increasing involvement with 
Europe. It describes imperial policy and 
its administration at the time of 
Britain's greatest hegemony in the 
1890's, the attempts to meet the 
challenges of World War I and colonial 
pressures for autonomy, and the ultimate 
failure to establish an institutional 
foundation for the exercise of power 
after the Armistice. 400 pages. $8.95 





To the Hartford 
Convention 


THE FEDERALISTS 
AND THE ORIGINS 
OF PARTY POLITICS 
IN MASSACHUSETTS, 


1789-1815 


byJames M. 


Banner, Jr. 


This study of a ‘major crisis 
in the early years of the Republic 
shows how the Hartford i 
Convention of 1814, which was 
expected to result in New 
England’s secession, actually 
produced a program for 
constitutional amendment that 

, preserved the moderate politics 
of New England, and thus 
contributed to the preservation 
of the Union. 416 pages, $8.95 
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Exploration 


Magellan’s Voyage 


A Narrative Account of the First Circumnavigation 

by Antonio Pigafetta 

translated and edited by R. A. Skelton 

A remarkable manuscript of the great era of world discovery, faithfully 
reproduced in eight colors and translated by a distinguished scholar. 
Magellan did not live to complete the first voyage around the world, but 
hls colleague Pigafetta kept a detalled log of the Journey and survived to 
write an account of It soon after his return. The original French manuscript, 
executed by an expert scribe and a brilliant miniaturist, Is the finest and 
the most complete account of the journey in existence. 

2 volumes slipcased $100.00 


Thailand 


The Politics of Reform In Thailand 


Education In the Reign of King Chulalongkorn 

by David K. Wyatt 

Thalland, like other nations of Asia and Africa, was subjected during the 
last third of the nineteenth century to all the pressures and challenges of a 
modern, expanding, imperialistic Europe, and was one of the few to survive 


_Into the twentieth century as an independent state. To an Important degree, 


that survival was attributable to determined efforts of modemization 
realized by Thalland's rulers. This study concentrates on the vigorous 
educational reform initiated by Chulalongkorn in the 1880s. The.. 
educational system brought into being by the time of his death In 1920 
bears the hallmarks of its origins In an exciting and dangerous perlod—a 
period which Is crucial to an understanding of modern Thalland. $11.00 


Urban History 


Nineteenth-Century Citles 


Essays in the New Urban History 

edited by Stephan Thernstrom and Richard Sennett 

Relating sociological theory to historical materlals, the authors explore 
urban patterns of class stratification, relations between political control 
and social class, differences in opportunities for various ethnic groups, 
and the relationships between family structure and city ilfe. 
Nineteenth-century citles In America, Canada, England, France, and 
Colombia are examined In an attempt to define the "new urban history." 
cloth $12.50; paper $4.95 


Black History | 


Black Exodus 


A 
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Black Nationalist and Back-to-Africa Movements, 1890-1910 

by Edwin S. Redkey 

Today's black nationalism grows from a tradition which originated long 
before Marcus Garvey excited urban blacks in the 1920s. Mr. Redkey has 
detalled—often In thé polgnant words of the particlpants—the reasons for 
and the fate of several back-to-Africa schemes in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. cloth $10.00; paper $2.45 
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to history... 


MIDDLE EAST PAST AND PRESENT 
Yahya Armajani, Macalester College 

This new book is the only recent history of 
the Middle East to deal fully with the civiliza- 
tions of the three important sections of the area, 
namely, Arab, Persian, and Turkish. It is impor- history of tbe Middle East 
tant to see the intermingling of the historical 
and cultural influences of each of these sections 
and its people to begin to understand the Mid- 
die East. 
1969 448 pp. $8.95 (58157-9) 
ESSAYS IN THE HISTORY OF 

POLITICAL THOUGHT 
Ed., Isaac Kramnick, Yale University 
e new ane offers the first collection of 

ings providing modern commentary on the ; 7 

works of great political philosophers from Plato Piston) of pobre ébaugus 
to Marx. It is an excellent source of secondary 
material for courses based upon readings from 
the original works. ` 
1969 400 pp. $4.95 (28359-8) 
PATTERNS OF MEDIEVAL SOCIETY 
Ed, Jeremy duQ. Adams, Yale University 

Focusing on social change, this new book pre- 
sents a blend of commentary and primary sources 
on the social history of Medieval Western Eu- 
rope from the fifth to tbe fifteenth century. It history of medieval society 
acquaints the student with evidence normally ex- 
amined only by professional historians, and it 
explores questions of interest to the modern 
reader. 
1969 320 pp. paper $2.95 (65420-2) 

cloth $6.95 (65421-0) 

THE MOMENT OF POWER 
Donald C. Gordon, University of Maryland 

This new book examines some of the results 
of the British Moment of Power. The study Imperial 
presents the British Empire as one of the major 
forces in the shaping of both the nineteenth and m 
twentieth centuries within the wider: perspective Britain 
of world history. 
1969 192 pp. paper $2.95 (59991-0) 

cloth $5.95 (59992-8) 
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Two new titles in | Y 
Jhe Critical Periode of Hitoy Seve Py 
RACE AND POLITICS 


Bleeding Kansas and the Coming of the Civil War 
JAMES A. RAWLEY, University of Nebraska 


In this fresh analysis of the controversies that followed the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise, the author shows how the question of. 
whether slavery should be admitted to the still unsettled Kansas 
Territory divided the nation into hostile and ultimately trreconcilable 
camps, and created conditions that only civil war could resolve. 
Professor Rawley demonstrates, however, that the issue was not 
slavery as such but race: whether the country, its egalitarian slogans 
notwithstanding, could tolerate the spread of Negroes, slave or free. 

Clothbound and Paperbound. 


THE END OF GLORY 


An interpretation of the Origins of World War li 
LAURENCE LAFORE, University of lowa 


The diplomatic history of Europe between the two world wars was 
marked by the shift of real power from the European states to the 
United States and Russia: two great nations who could not or would 
not become participating Great Powers in the Old Concert of Europe. 
Professor Lafore shows how this change and related factors paralyzed 


. governments and made them wholly unable to deal with determined 


initiatives like Hitler's and Mussolini's. The old system, based on the 
idea of a governing aristocracy efficacious through its moral principles 
of patriotism and honor, collapsed disastrously when war threatened 
and armed forces were exposed as timid and defensive. 

Clothbound and Paperbound. 


A stimulating introduction to Black Studies... 


SEVEN ON BLACK 


Reflections on the Negro Experience in America 
Edited by WILLIAM G. SHADE and ROY C. HERRENKOHL, Lehigh University 


Following a general discussion of the importance of Afro-American 
history, six essays trace in chronological order the social and eco- 
nomic evolution of the black man in American history. Original essays 
by distinguished scholars, both white and black, cover slavery, re- 
construction, the era of Booker T. Washington, the migration from 
farm to city, contemporary urban politics, and the role of "black 
power” in contemporary race relations. Clothbound and Paperbound. 
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The first titles in a new series... 
PILOTBOOKS in American History 


EMPIRE AND INTEREST 


The American Colonies and the Politics of Mercantilism 
MICHAEL KAMMEN, Cornell University 


Professor Kammen provides an illuminating study of the political 
influence of interest groups In the British Empire of the eighteenth 
century. The political economy of an empire that was closely knit in 
economic conception but loosely administered in reality is explored 
in terms of its complex and diverse interest groups—commercial, 
religious, social, local, bureaucratic—and their competition for access 
to power. Asserting that these interest groups exerted a greater influ- 
ence on events than has been generally recognized, the author probes 
the Implications for a clearer understanding of the origins of the 
American Revolution. Clothbound and Paperbound. 


AMERICAN PURITANISM 


Faith and Practice 
DARRETT B. RUTMAN, University of New Hampshire 


Setting up as a sine qua non the need for defining concepts as useful 
tools in history, Professor Rutman establishes a definitlon of Puritan- 
ism in terms of an evangelical ministry and applies that definition to 
New England, using In his application not only the work of historians 
but the contributions of psychologists and social anthropologists as 
well. The result ls an approach that embraces not only the rhetoric of 
the Puritan ministry but also the social setting in which that rhetoric 
had its Impact—a setting which involves peasant mentality brought 
to the New World in the seventeenth century and the problems of 
identity formulation faced by the settlers, Clothbound and Paperbound. 
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Poliniai Mimesis: 
"S Consideration of the Historical and Cultural 
Roots of Legislative Behavior in the British Colonies 
in the Eighteenth Century 


Jack P. GREENE 


NTIL comparatively recently, most investigations of government and 
politics in the eighteenth-century American colonies concentrated upon the 
recurrent contests between governors and elected lower houses of assembly and 
“the growth of colonial self-government” as reflected in the repeated triumphs of 
the assemblies in those struggles. There was an almost total consensus, as Charles 
M. Andrews wrote in 1943 after a lifetime of study, that “the most conspicuous 
feature" of “the political and institutional aspects . . . of the eighteenth century 
. was the rise of the colonial assembly with its growth to self-conscious activity ` 
and de facto independence of royal control.”* Perhaps because the focus in these 
studies was primarily upon institutional development and the process by which 
W- Mr. Greene is a professor at Johns Hopkins University. At Duke University, where he received 
his PhD. in 1956, he worked with John R. Alden. One of his publications is The Quest for Power: 
The Lower Houses of Assembly in the Southern Royal Colonies, 1689-1776 (Chapel Hill, N. C., 
1963). He presented a shorter version of this paper to the London conference of the International 
Commission for the History of Representative and Parliamentary Institutions, July 19, 1968. He 
wishes to thank Professors William W. Freehling, Caroline Robbins, Thad W. Tate, and Corinne 
Comstock Weston for their helpful suggestions. The title and central conception of the article were 
suggested by a passage in Herman Merivale’s 1839-1841 Lectures on Colonization and Colonies ( 3d 
ed., London, 1928), 74-75- 
1The quotations are from Charles M. Andrews, The Colonial Background of the American 


Revolution: Four Essays in American Colonial History (New Haven, Conn., 1924), 30, and “On 
the Writing of Colonial History," William and Mary Quarterly, 3d Ser., I (Jan. 1944), 39. 
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the assemblies increased their authority, none of the studies made much attempt 
to handle the problem of motivation, to explain in any detail why the assemblies 
acted as they did. The early assumption of nineteenth-century patriotic American 
historians that the assemblies, obviously representing the natural desire of all 
men to be free, were fighting for liberty and democracy against executive op- 
pression and tyranny simply gave way to the equally vague and untestable sup- 
position of H. L. Osgood, Andrews, and their students. They contended that the 
assemblies, responding to environmentally induced social and intellectual ten- 
dencies that diverged sharply from those of the mother country, were seeking 
to secure as much self-government as possible, to attain, in the words of one 
writer, “the largest measure of local home rule compatible with whatever might 
be necessary to retain the advantages of the British connection.” 

Around the beginning of this century, a few historians adopted a more promis- 
ing line of investigation by focusing upon the political divisions that existed 
in almost every colony at many points during their history and that invariably 
cut across institutional boundaries, Because these historians often sought to explain 
those divisions in terms of a crude social dichotomy between upper and lower 
classes, the earliest of their studies did not much advance our understanding of 
the psychology of colonial politics. But they did show, as Andrews acknowledged 
late in his career, that any complete explanation of colonial political life required 
an “understanding of the social and propertied interests involved, class distinc- 
tions and personal rivalries, the motives of majorities, and the ambitions of polit- 
ical leaders."? Despite the often fragmentary records of colonial politics, many 
detailed studies written during the past twenty-five years have provided a wealth 
of solid information on the nature of political rivalries, the social, economic, and 
religious motivation that lay behind those rivalries, and the substantive issues 
in dispute. In the process, they have shifted attention almost entirely away from 
the emergence of the assemblies, but they have revealed that rivalries were so 
diverse, motivation so complex, and issues so varied—not only from colony to 
colony but also from time to time within colonies—that it has been extremely 
difficult to construct an alternative general framework of interpretation that has 
so comprehensive an applicability. 

Bernard Bailyn has considered this problem at some length in his recent 


2 See ibid., esp. 40-41, and Charles M. Andrews, “The American Revolution: An Interpretation,” 
American Historical Review, XXXI (Jan. 1926), 219-32. For more extensive discussion of these 
traditions and citations to some of the principal works, see Jack P. Greene, The Quest for Power: 
The Lower Houses of Assembly in the Southern Royal Colonies, 1689-1776 (Chapel Hill, N. C., 
1963), vii-ix, 4—7, and id., review of F. G. Sprudle, Early West Indian Government: Showing the 
Progress of Government in Barbados, Jamaica and the Leeward Islands, 1660-1783 (Palmerston, 
N.Z., 1963), in William and Mary Quarterly, 3d Ser, XXII (Jan. 1965), 147-48. The quotation 
is from Charles Worthen Spencer, “The Rise of the Assembly, 1691-1760,” in History of New York 
State, ed. Alexander C. Flick (10 vols., New York, 1933-37), Il, 196. 

* Andrews, “On the Writing of Colonial History,” 40. 

*For an extended discussion of these works, see Jack P. Greene, “Changing Interpretations of 
Early American Politics," in The Reinterpretation of Early American ac ed. Ray A. Billington 
(San Marino, Calif., 1966), 151-72. 
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studies of the relationship among society, politics, and ideology in the eighteenth- 
century colonies. Earlier writers had described many of the central ingredients 
of colonial political thought and had pointed out the remarkable degree to which 
they were "a proudly conscious extension of political thought in England,” but 
Bailyn was the first to try to show which strands of English political thought 
were most important in the colonies and how those strands affected colonial 
political behavior. In the introduction to the first volume of his Pamphlets of 
the American Revolution he analyzed in greater detail than any previous scholar 
the intellectual content of American arguments against British policy between 
1763 and 1776. He found that, although Americans drew heavily upon the 
heritage of classical antiquity, the writings of Enlightenment rationalism, the 
tradition of the English common law, and the political and social theories of 
New England Puritanism, it was the writings of “a group of early eighteenth- 
century radical publicists and opposition politicians in England who carried for- 
ward into the eighteenth century and applied to the politics of the age of Walpole 
the peculiar strain of anti-authoritarianism bred in the upheaval of the English 
Civil War” that dominated revolutionary political thought, “shaped it into a 
coherent whole,” and, to a remarkable degree, determined the ways American 
leaders interpreted and responded to British regulatory and restrictive measures 
after 1763.° In a new and expanded version of this work Bailyn argued on the 
basis of an investigation of earlier political writings that this same "configuration 
of ideas and attitudes . . . could be found [in the colonies] intact—completely 
formed—as far back as the 1730’s” and “in partial form . . . even... at the turn 
of the seventeenth century." 

That this opposition vision of politics—this pattern of thought that viewed 
contemporary Britain “with alarm, ‘stressed the dangers to England's ancient 
heritage and the loss of pristine virtue,’ studied the processes of decay, and dwelt 
endlessly on the evidences of corruption . . . and the dark future these malignant 
signs portended'*—was the single most important intellectual ingredient in 
“American politics in its original, early eighteenth-century form” has subsequently 
been contended by Bailyn in a series of recent essays. He seeks to explain why 
this conception of politics acquired in the colonies a place in public life far more 
significant than it had ever had in England, why it became so “determinative of 
the political understanding of eighteenth-century Americans” that it formed the 
“assumptions and expectations” and furnished “not merely the vocabulary but 
the grammar of thought, the apparatus by which the world was perceived.” In. 
constructing an answer to this question, Bailyn manages to weave “into a single 
brief statement of explanation" his own findings on political ideology, many of 


5 The most important is Clinton Rossiter, Seedtime of the Republic: The Origin of i American 
Tradition of Political Liberty (New York, 1953), 139-47; the quotation is from p. 
5 Bernard Bailyn, Pamphlets of the American Revolution, 1750-1776 (1 vol. to date, Cambridge, 
Mass, 1965- ), I, 20-89; the quotations are from pp. ix, 28. 
T ld., The Ideological Origins of the American Revolution (Cambridge, Mass., 1967), xi, 45-52. 
8 Ibid., 46. 
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the discoveries of these writers who stressed the rise of the assemblies, and the 
conclusions of the students of internal political divisions. What gave the op- 
position view of politics a “sharper relevance” in America, according to Bailyn, 
was the “bitter, persistent strife” that characterized colonial politics, strife be- 
tween executives and legislatures and, infinitely more important, among the 
chaotic and continually shifting factions that, he suggests, were endemic to 
colonial life. This strife was rooted in two anomalies. First, while the theoretical 
powers of colonial executives were greater than those of their English counter- 
parts, their actual powers were much smaller because they had at their disposal 
few of the “devices by which in England the executive” exerted effective political 
control. Second, the intense competition for status, power, and wealth generated 
by an unstable economic and social structure made what in England were only 
“theoretical dangers” appear in the colonies to be “real dangers” that threatened 
the very essentials of the constitution and created an atmosphere of suspicion 
and anxiety that made the opposition vision of politics seem especially appropriate. 

Although the interpretation presented by Bailyn in The Origins of American 
Politics accommodates more aspects of colonial political life than any previous 
explanation, it is not, by itself, a sufficient explanation. Above all, it is insuf- 
ficient because it does|not fully take into account or put in clear perspective one 
of the main features of colonial political life, the very feature almost invariably 
singled out for comment by contemporaries in the colonies and subsequently 
treated as the central theme of colonial political development by so many later 
historians: the persistent preoccupation of colonial legislators with the dangers 
of prerogative power. Bailyn is, to be sure, at some pains to show the excessive- 
ness, by English standards, of the governors’ assigned powers. But he pays little 
attention to the colonial response to this situation. Instead, he stresses the execu- 
tive weakness and the economic and social instability that made public life so 
brittle as presumably to give the opposition’s frenzied charges of influence, con- 
spiracy, and ministeria] corruption such extraordinary explanatory power in the 
colonies. But this neglect and this emphasis were, in large measure, predetermined 
by Bailyn’s research design. Limiting his investigation mostly to pamphlets and 
newspaper essays and ignoring other relevant sources such as legislative journals, 
he approached his study of early eighteenth-century political thought in search 
of the intellectual origins of the American Revolution and the origins of mid- 
eighteenth-century American politics, and he found precisely what he was looking 
for: instances of colonial use of the writings of John Trenchard and Thomas 
Gordon, Viscount Bolingbroke, and other writers of the opposition to Sir Robert 
Walpole, and the colonial conditions that made the message of those writers so 
congenial. The result of this focus is that his study is both incomplete and, to 
the extent that it does not give adequate attention to other, perhaps more central 
aspects of early eighteenth-century politics, anachronistic. Specifically, in relation 
to the subject of this article, it does not consider changes in the nature and 
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content of colonial political thought over time. It neither explores older intel- 
lectual and political traditions that preceded colonial acceptance of the Wal- 
polean opposition conception of politics nor seeks to explain under what con- 
ditions and to what extent newer conceptions replaced those older traditions. 
What Bailyn has failed to do for the early eighteenth century is thus precisely 
what he has correctly accused earlier writers of not doing for the revolutionary 
era: he has not been sensitive to what colonial political leaders “themselves . . . 
professed to be their own motivations.” He has not considered the importance 
of how they saw themselves and how they conceived of the dimensions and 
function of the political roles into which they were cast.? 

It is this problem as it specifically relates to the behavior of colonial legislators 
during the eighteenth century that I shall attempt to explore. My argument is 
that colonial legislative behavior was initially and deeply rooted in an older 
political tradition. I shall try to identify and explain the nature of that tradition, 
the sources and ways through which it may have been transmitted to the colonies, 
the intellectual and institutional imperatives it required of its adherents, the 
internal political and social circumstances that contributed to its acceptance and 
perpetuation in the colonies long after it had spent most of its force in England, 
and the extent to which it continued to inform and shape colonial legislative 
behavior right down to the American Revolution. 


The older political tradition to which I refer is, of course, the seventeenth- 
century tradition of opposition to the Crown as it developed out of the repeated 
clashes between the first two Stuarts and their Parliaments during the first half 
of the century and, even more important because it occurred during a formative 
period in colonial political life, out of the Whig opposition to Charles II and 
James II in the 1670’s and 1680's. Initially emerging from attempts by James I 
to challenge some of the “ancient Privileges” of the House of Commons, this 
tradition, as Thornhagh Gurdon remarked in the early eighteenth century, was 
a product of the “Apprehensions and Fears” among “Parliament and People... 
that instead of the ancient Constitution of England, a Monarchy limited by 
original Contract, between the ancient Princes and their People, established, and 
known by Custom and Usage,” James “aimed at a . . . despotick Government.” 
'The ensuing "Strife and Debate," as eighteenth-century opposition writers were 
fond of pointing out, could be interpreted, fundamentally, as another effort in 
behalf of liberty in its age-old struggle against arbitrary power from whatever 
source it emanated. But because the Crown in this instance was the offending 
party and the House of Commons was still conceived of as the chief bulwark 
of the people's liberties, the contest became a fight by the House of Commons 


° Bernard Bailyn, The Origins of American Politics (New York, 1968), esp. the preface and 
Chaps, 1 and m, This work was previously published in Perspectives in American History, I (1967), 
9-120. The quotations are from p. ix, 10, $3, 56, 63, 96, 160. 
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to restrain the prerogative of the King, an attempt by the Commons to define 
what one later writer described as “the just Limits between Prerogative and 
Privilege"? The specific issues in dispute changed from Parliament to Parlia- 
ment under the early Stuarts, but the debate over them was almost invariably 
cast in this form. Even after the contest had escalated in the early 1640's to the 
point where the ultimate issue became whether King or Parliament would 
exercise sovereign power, parliamentary leaders tended to see and to justify 
their actions as necessary protests or preventive measures against arbitrary use 
of royal prerogatives. 
In part because Parliament itself had been so obviously guilty of abusive use 
of governmental power during the Civil War and Interregnum and in part 
because Parliament's existence no longer appeared to be in jeopardy, the condi- 
tions under which Charles II returned to the throne created strong pressures 
toward cooperation between King and Parliament. For a decade and a half after 
the Restoration, the opposition talked not about the dangers of excessive pre- 
rogative but about the potential evils of royal influence in the second Long 
Parliament. But as thej "prerogative reached unparalleled heights"? in the late 
1660's and as the very existence of Parliament increasingly seemed to the emerg- 
ing Whig opposition "to be far too precarious and desperately in need of stronger 
protection,"? the “uneasy co-operation of the first few years after the Restoration 
gave way, in the 1670s! to a series of charges by the Commons that the King 
was acting unconstitutionally." It was widely assumed, as a later speaker declared, 
that the King had hadj“a surfeit of Parliaments in his father's time, and was 
therefore extremely desirous to lay them aside." Moved by the same old fears 
that had plagued its predecessors during the first half of the century, the House 
of Commons once again! “leapt at any chance to question the royal prerogative” 
and to demand “constitutional safeguards . . . to protect the role of Parliament.” 
As Betty Kemp has pointed out, the last six years of the reign of Charles II “and 
the whole reign of James II, showed that the more fundamental dangers of 
dissolution and absence of parliament had not passed" with the significant result 
that the Commons was "recalled . . . from a seemingly premature concern with 
influence to their earlier concern with prerogative."? Opposition writers re- 
minded their readers that! the history of relations between Crown and Commons 
had been a "Series of . .'. Invasions upon the Privileges of Parliaments” by the 











10 The quotations are from |Thornhagh Gurdon, The History of the High Court of Parliament 
(2 vols., London, 1731), II, 415-16, 506—508. 

11 For discussions of the varied content of opposition thought under the first two Stuarts, see 
Margaret Atwood Judson, The Crisis of the Constitution: An Essay in Constitutional and Political 
Thought in England 1603-1645 (New Brunswick, N. J., 1949). 

12 Caroline Robbins, The Eighteenth-Century Commonwealthman: Studies in the Transmission, 
Development and Circumstance of English Liberal Thought from the Restoration of Charles ll until , 
the War with the Thirteen Colonies (Cambridge, Mass., 1961), 26. : 

18J. H. Plumb, The Origins of Political Stability: England 1675-1725 (Boston, 1967), 32. 

14 Betty Kemp, King and Commons 1660-1832 (London, 1957), 3, D. 21. 

15 Plumb, Origins of Political Stability, 50-51. 

16 Kemp, King and Commons, 33-24. 
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Crown?" and dilated upon the theme that, in the later words of Thomas Hanmer, 
it was not cooperation with but “distrust of the executive" that was the chief 
"principle on which the whole of our Constitution is grounded." Although the 
conviction that “serious restrictions” had to be imposed “on the King’s prerogative 
in relationship to Parliament” was inextricably intertwined with fears of popery 
and concern over the Crown’s arbitrary interference with all sorts of established 
institutions, and although it was held in check by vivid memories of what hap- 
pened when Parliament went too far in its assault upon the Crown in the 1640’s,”® 
it was central to Whig and parliamentary opposition under the last two Stuarts 
and was one of the primary justifications for the Revolution of 1688. Once 
these restrictions had been achieved by the settlement of 1689, they provided the 
basis for working out in the eighteenth century those methods “for co-operation 
between King and Commons” described by Betty Kemp, J. H. Plumb, and 
others.” Though the fear of prerogative always lurked not far beneath and occa- 
sionally even appeared above the surface of political life, it ceased to be an animat- 
ing force in English politics. Opposition writers concerned themselves instead 
with the dangers of ministerial influence and corruption.” 


In the colonies, by contrast, the seventeenth-century opposition tradition, with 
its overriding fear of prerogative power and its jealous concern with protecting 
the privileges and authority of the House of Commons, continued to occupy a 
prominent place in politics at least until the middle of the eighteenth century 
and did not entirely lose its force until after the Declaration of Independence. 

Any explanation for this phenomenon must at this point be highly tentative. 
A partial explanation is to be found, however, in the powerful mimetic impulses 
within colonial society. At work to some extent in all areas of colonial life from 
the beginning of English colonization, these impulses are another example of 
the familiar tendency of provincial societies to look to the cultural capital for 
preferred values and approved models of behavior. If, as Peter Laslett has re- 
marked, English colonization contained within it a strong urge to create in 
America “new societies in its own image, or in the image of its ideal self,” 


17 Sec, e.g., the title to Pt. 2 of William Petyt, Jus Parliamentainm: or, the Ancient Power, 
Jurisdiction, Rights and Liberties, of the most High Court of Parliament, Revived and Asserted 
(London, 1739). This work was first published in 1680. 

18 As quoted in Kemp, King and Commons, 4—5. 

190, W. Furley, “The Whig Exclusionists: Pamphlet Literature in the Exclusion Campaign, 
1679-81," Cambridge Historical Journal, XIII. (No. x, 1957), 19-36; J. R. Jones, The First Whigs: 
The Politics of the Exclusion Crisis (London, 1961). The quotation is from Kemp, King and 
Commons, 8. 

20 For the Whig opposition program, see Betty Behrens, “The Whig Theory of the Constitution 
in the Reign of Charles II,” Cambridge Historical Journal, VII (1941), 42-71, esp. 61-63. A clear 
analysis of events is provided by Clayton Roberts, The Growth of Responsible Government in Stuart 
England (Cambridge, Eng., 1966), 197-244. 

21 Kemp, King and Commons, 8; Plumb, Origins of Political Stability, passim. 

33 Robbins, Eighteenth-Century Commonwealthman, 56-319; Bailyn, Ideological Origins, 34-543 
and Isaac Kramnick, Bolingbroke and His Circle: The Politics of Nostalgia in the Age of Walpole 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1968). 

38 Peter Laslett, The World We Have Lost (New York, 1965), 183. 
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the impetus among tlie colonists to cast their societies in that same ideal image 
was (except in places like Massachusetts Bay, where men actually hoped to 
improve upon and not merely to duplicate English patterns) infinitely more 
powerful. Conditions of life in new and relatively inchoate and unstable societies 
at the extreme peripheries of English civilization inevitably created deep social 
and psychological insecurities, a major crisis of identity, that could be resolved, 
if at all, only through |a constant reference back to the one certain measure of 
achievement: the standards of the cultural center. The result was a strong 
predisposition among the colonists to cultivate idealized English values and to 
seek to imitate idealized versions of English forms and institutions.” 

These mimetic impulses, which became increasingly intense through the 
eighteenth century and, ironically, were probably never greater than they were 
on the eve of the American Revolution, were given more power and made more 
explicit by two simultaneous developments in the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries. The first was the emergence of recognizable and reasonably 
permanent colonial elites with great political influence, whose economic activities 
carried them directly into the ambit of English society and thereby subjected 
them, to an even greater, degree than earlier colonials, to the irresistible pull of 
English culture. The second was the extensive expansion of English govern- 
mental influence into the|colonies after the Restoration and the largely successful 
attempt by imperial authorities to substitute something resembling an English 
model of government for a welter of existing political forms that had grown 
up in the colonies? | 

That this model was|only superficially English, that the analogy between 
King, Lords, and Commons in England on the one hand and the governors, 
councils, and assemblies in the colonies on the other was so obviously imperfect 
only stimulated the desire, of colonial political leaders to make it less so." No- 
where was this desire more manifest than in the behavior of the lower houses 
of assembly and of the men who composed them. Because the governors and 
councils so clearly rested upon a less independent foundation, they might never 
be more than “imperfect” equivalents of their English counterparts. But the 
lower houses had so “exact” a “resemblance” to “that part of the British con- 
stitution,” which they stood for in the colonies that it was entirely plausible to 











. 24 There ij no adequate treatment of this phenomenon during the early phase of European . 
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entertain the heady possibility that each of them might indeed come to be the 
very “epitome of the house of Commons.” Because they were “called by the same 
authority,” derived their “power from the same source, [were] instituted for the , 
same ends, and [were] governed by the same forms,” there was absolutely no 
reason why each of them “should not have the same powers . . . and the same 
rank in the system of" its “little community, as the house of Commons” had 
"in that of Britain.” 

In their attempt to convert this possibility into reality, to model their lower 
houses as closely as possible after the English House of Commons, colonial legis- 
lators had a wide range of sources to draw upon. They had, to begin with, 
some of the proceedings of the House of Commons as published, for the period 
from 1618 to the execution of Charles I, along with many other relevant docu- 
ments in John Rushworth’s eight-volume Historical Collections (London, 1659- 
1701) and, for the 1670’s and 1680's, in the separately printed journals of each 
session of the House. They had, as well, much of the vast literature of the Whig 
opposition to the later Stuarts, including both the major philosophical disquisi- 
tions of Henry Neville, Algernon Sydney, and John Locke (each of which 
carefully defined the functions of the House and elaborated the proper relation- 
ship between prerogative and Parliament), and many of the vast number of 
occasional pieces, some of which were reprinted following the Glorious Revolu- 
tion in the two-volume collection of State Tracts (London, 1689-93) and others 
of which were later issued together in the sixteen-volume edition of Somers 
Tracts (London, 1748-52)? Finally, they had such terse and comprehensive 
statements of Whig theory as Henry Care’s English Liberties: or, The Free-Born 
Subjects Inheritance (London, 1682), which was reprinted several times in the 
colonies; the Whig contributions to the extensive debate over the antiquity of 
Parliament;?? early Whig histories, especially that of Paul de Rapin-Thoyras, 
the Huguenot who sailed with William of Orange and who interpreted the 
events of the seventeenth century from the perspective of the most radical wing 
of Whig thinkers;** and, probably most important of all, the several parliamen- 
tary commentaries and procedural books published in the seventeenth century, 
including those of William Hakewill?? Sir Edward Coke? Henry Scobell?* 


18 The quotations are from The Privileges of the Island of Jamaica Vindicated with an Impartial 
Narrative of the late Dispute between the Governor and House of Representatives (London, 1766), 
33734: Similar statements are scattered. throughout the literature of colonial politics. 

39 The best analyses of the content of this literature will be found in Behrens, “Whig Theory 
of the Constitution"; Furley, “Whig Exclusionists”; and Robbins, Eighteenth-Century Common- 
wealthman, 22-87. The best discussion of Locke's ideas is in the introduction to Peter Laslett’s 
edition of Two Treatises of Government (Cambridge, Eng., 1960). 

80 The standard discussion of these writings is J. G. A. Pocock, The Ancient Constitution and 
the Feudal Law: A Study of English Historical Thought in the Seventeenth Century (Cambridge, 
Eng., 1957). 

81 Pal de Rapin-Thoyras, The History of England, as well ecclesiastical as civil, tr. Nicholas 
Tindal (15 vols., London, 1725-31), is the first English edition. 

32 William Hakewill, The Manner of Holding Parliaments in England (London, 1641). 

38 Sir Edward Coke, The Fourth Part of the Institutes of the Laws of England (London, 1644). 

84 Henry Scobell, Memorials of the Method and Manner of Proceedings in Parliament in Passing 
Bills (London, 1656). 
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Henry Elsynge and, most significantly, George Petyt3® Petyt’s work was 
reprinted by Andrew Bradford in 1716 in both New York and Philadelphia and 
was the last such treatise of major proportions until John Hatsell published 
his four-volume work'in 1781.57 l 

As Petyt remarked! in his preface, these procedural books served as a com- 
prehensive introduction to “the admirable method of Parliamentary Proceed- 
ings; the Exactness and Decency of their Orders; the Wisdom and Prudence of 
their Customs; the Extent of their Powers; and the Largeness of their Privileges.” 
They adumbrated in detail and cited appropriate precedents concerning mechanics 
of conducting elections, the necessary qualifications for members and electors, 
the methods of examining election returns and deciding disputed elections, the 
power of the House over its own members, the method of electing a speaker 
and the correct way for him to conduct his office, the ways of selection and the 
roles of other House officers, the proper procedures for passing bills and con- 
ducting debates, the séveral categories of committees and the structure and 
function of each, the customary form of a session, the privileges of members, 
and the usual distribution of function and patterns of relationship among the 
three branches of Parliament. 

The importance of such manuals in the exportation of parliamentary gov- 
ernment to distant plantations can scarcely be overemphasized. If, as Anthony 
Stokes later remarked, Tthe Journals of the Houses of Parliament" were “the 
precedents by which the, Legislatures in the Colonies conduct[ed] themselves,”*® 
these manuals provided a convenient distillation of the several pertinent matters 
in those journals. The extent to which colonial legislators probably used them 
in the process of taking, as the Pennsylvania Speaker David Lloyd phrased it, 
“their rules from the House of Commons,” of copying: its forms and procedures, 
may be inferred from the work of several earlier scholars, most notably Mary 
Patterson Clarke? and requires no further comment here. 

What has been muchi less clearly perceived, however, and what, in fact, has 
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been largely missed by earlier writers, is the remarkable extent to which these 
parliamentary commentaries and the later Stuart opposition literature shaped 
. not merely the form and procedure of the lower houses but also the under- 
standing and behavior of their members. For, in addition to spelling out the 
method and manner of parliamentary proceedings, they prescribed explicitly and 
in detail a whole set of generalized and specific institutional imperatives for 
representative bodies, a particular pattern of behavior for their members, and a 
concrete program of political action. 

'The central assumptions behind this prescription were, first, that there was 
a natural antagonism between the "King's Prerogative" and the "Rights, Liber- 
ties and Properties of the People,” and, second, that the primary function of 
the House of Commons, as Henry Care declared, was "to preserve inviolable 
our Liberty and Property, according to the known Laws of the Land, without 
any giving way unto or Introduction of that absolute and arbitrary Rule prac-. 
tised in Foreign Countries? To that end the House was expected always to 
be careful never to relinquish possession of the "Keys to unlock Peoples Purses" 
and always to be on the alert for any indications of arbitrary government in 
order that they might be checked before they could "wound the Body Politick 
in a vital Part." The role of the House of Commons was thus essentially nega- 
tive and defensive. 'To "redress Grievances, to take notice of Monopolies and 
Oppressions, to curb the Exorbitances of great Favourites, and pernicious Minis- 
ters of State, to punish such mighty Delinquents, who are protected by the King, 
that they look upon themselves too big for the ordinary reach of Justice in Courts 
of Common Law, to inspect the conduct of such who are intrusted with the 
Administration of Justice, and interpret the Laws to the prejudice of the People, 
and those who dispose the publick Treasure of the Nation"—these were the 
many grave and weighty responsibilities that fell to and could only be handled 
by that "great Assembly." The House was the subject's single most important 
governmental hedge against "arbitrary Violence and Oppression" from the pre- 
rogative or any other source and final guarantor of the liberty that was the 
peculiar and precious “Birth-right of Englishmen."* 

Such extraordinary responsibilities required both a strong House of Commons 
and a membership devoted to maintaining that strength. Voters had, therefore, 
always to be especially careful to elect only such men to Parliament who had 
sufficient “Wisdom and Courage" that they could “not be hectored out of their 
Duties by the Frowns and Scowls of Men" and who were "resolved to stand 
by, and maintain the Power and Privileges of Parliaments,” which were the 
very "Heart-strings of the Common-Wealth." It was incumbent upon all men 
elected to “that honourable Station" to make sure that they were “thoroughly 


40 Gurdon, History of the High Court of Parliament, 415-16; Henry Care, English Liberties 
(4th ed., London, 1719), 164. All citations to Care in this article are to this edition, 
41 Ibid., 4, 122, 138-39; Petyt, Lex Parliamentaria, 19, 24. 
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skid in Parliamentary Affairs, to know their own Laws and Customs, their 
Powers and Privileges, that they may not at any time Men Invasions to be 
made upon them, by what plausible Pretences soever.”** 

Because many—perhaps most—of those “Invasions” could be expected to derive 
einen, from and even ito be protected by the excessive “Privileges and Preroga- 
tives” invested in the Crown, it was absolutely necessary that the House of 
Commons have sufficient powers and privileges to contest the Crown on equal, 
perhaps even superior, grounds. The House had to have legal guarantees that 
it would meet frequently, have full investigative powers, and have complete 
control over its own officers.f? Its members must have freedom of speech and 
debate, freedom from arrest during sessions, and exemption from punishment 
outside the House for anything said or done in or on behalf of the House. In 
short, the House had to be a law unto itself responsible only to its constituents 
and to its own special law, the "Lex & Consuetudo Parliamenti."** 

Bent upon turning their lower houses into “epitomes of the House of Com- 
mons," "so fond," as one Jamaica governor reported, "of the notion to be as 
near as can be, upon the! foott of H[is] M[ajesty's] English subjects that the 
desire of it allmost dead) them," ** and prone, like all provincials, to take the 
ideals of their cultural capital far more seriously than they are ever taken in 
the capital itself, colonial representatives adopted in toto this entire system of 
thought and action along with its patterns of perception and its cluster of im- 
peratives, roles, and rns This system supplied them with a special frame 
of reference, an angle of vision that helped them to put their own problems 
and actions in historical, seemingly even cosmic, perspective, gave them a stan- 
dard of behavior, determined how they conceived of the lower houses and of 
their own political roles, and) most important, shaped into predictable and familiar 
forms their perceptions of and responses to political events. 

So deeply was this system of thought and action imbedded in their political 
culture that the remembrance of the terrible excesses of Stuart despotism, of 
those infamous times “when! prerogative was unlimited, and liberty undefined" 
and “arbitrary power, under|the shelter of unlimited Prerogative was making 
large strides over the land,” was throughout the eighteenth century always near 
the surface of political consciousness. Colonial representatives scarcely needed to 
be reminded of “what extraordinary Progress was made” in the attempt “to 
raise Royalty above the Laws and Liberties of the People, by the chimerical Ideas 
of Prerogative” during the "hee last hereditary Reigns of the Stuarts, what Toil, 
what Fatigue, what Sangh the Nation underwent before the Delirium of 

42 Care, English Liberties, 164-67; Petyt, Lex Parliamentaria, preface. 
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Charles the 1st, could be vanquished. What Lengths were run, what large Com- 
pliances made under Charles the Second, . . . how near fatal the Blow was to 
Freedom and Liberty under his Brother James,” and how all of these evil efforts 
were defeated only because they were "constantly and strictly opposed by Parlia- 
ment" under the leadership of those noble House of Commons men—Sir John 
Eliot, Sir Edward Coke, Edward Littleton, John Pym, John Hampden, William 
Jones—"who stood forth at that critical period, in defense of the Constitution.’*® 
With such vivid memories always before them, colonial legislators had a 
strong predisposition to look at each governor as a potential Charles I or James II, 
to assume a hostile posture toward the executive, and to define with the broadest 
possible latitude the role of the lower house as "the main barrier of all those 
rights and privileges which British subjects enjoy.** Ever ready to stand "in the 
gap against oppression," they were, in the best tradition of seventeenth-century 
English opponents of the Crown, constantly worried lest "Prerogative" gain "a 
considerable Advantage over Liberty" or a governor extend "his Power, beyond 
what any King in England ever pretended to, even in the most despotick and 
arbitrary Reigns.” Especially sensitive to any encroachments “upon their juris- 
diction” that might “(if submitted to) strip them of all authority, and [thereby] 
disable them from either supporting their own dignity or giving the people... 
that protection against arbitrary power, which nothing but a free and independent 
Assembly” could “give,” they invariably, in imitation of the English House of 
Commons, opposed all attempts to make innovations “contrary to . . . the constant 
Practice of all English Assemblies” or “to Govern otherwise than according to 
the Usage and Custom of the Country since the first Settlement thereof.” In 
the words of Elisha Cooke, Jr. they “Warily observed and tim[or]ously Pre- 
vented” any precedents that might, by making “little Changes in Fundamentals,” 
lead to the collapse of the whole constitution.f? In their determination to dis- 
cover and root out all examples of arbitrary executive power, they were par- 
ticularly concerned “to enquire into the abuses and corruptions of office, the 
obstructions of public justice, and the complaints of subjects, oppressed by the 


hand of power, and to bring the offenders in such cases to justice.”®° 
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The governors of the colonies themselves encouraged colonial representatives 
in this conception of the function of the lower houses and the mode of behavior 
‘it implied. For the legislators were not the only group imprisoned by the rhetoric, 
anxieties, and peculiar political myopia of Stuart England. Like the Stuart mon- 
archs and their supporters, governors, occupying similar roles in the political 
order, could scarcely avoid interpreting any questioning of executive actions and 
any opposition to gubernatorial programs or imperial directives as, covertly and 
fundamentally at least, |a challenge to the essential prerogatives of the Crown 
or proprietors. From every colony came charges from the governors and their 
adherents that the lower houses were “exceeding their due and reasonable Bounds; 
strengthening themselves with pretences of publick Good and their own Privileges 
as the Representatives of, the People.” Everywhere, the executive complained that 
the lower houses were declaring “themselves a House of Commons,” assuming 
“all the Privileges of it, and” acting “with a much more unlimited Authority.” 
It was widely echoed, and believed, that the lower houses, like the first Long 
Parliament in the “Period that every good Man wishes could be struck out of 
our Annals,” were actually endeavoring “to wrest the small Remains of Power 
out of the Hands of the Crown," “to assume the Executive Power of the Gov- 
ernment into their own Hands," and perhaps even "to weaken, if not entirely to 
cast off, the Obedience they owe to the Crown, and the Dependance which all 
Colonies ought to have on their Mother Country.” From the governors’ chairs, 
the leaders of the legislative opposition appeared to be not patriots struggling 
in the glorious cause of liberty but exactly as the leaders of the House of Com- 
mons had seemed to the Stuarts: "designing and malicious Men imposing upon, 
and deluding the People" until they were "so far infatuated, as to seem insen- 
sible of their . . . true interest"! Every recalcitrant lower house appeared to be 
bent on pursuing "the example of the parliament of 1641" and every leader to 
be "a great Magna-Carta Man & Petition-of-Right-maker" determined to persuade 
his fellow legislators “to dance after the Long Parliament's pipe."? Both sides, 
then, were playing out roles and operating within a conception of politics that 
derived directly from the revolutionary situation in Stuart England, a conception 





51 The quotations are from The Representation and Memorial of the Council of the Island of 
Jamaica to the Right Honourable| The Lords Commissioners for Trade and Plantations (London, 
1716), ii, iv, 14; Governor James|Glen to Commons House, Sept. 20, 1755, Journals of the South 
Carolina Commons House, Jan.-May 1754, Colonial Office Papers, Class 5/472, 6-7; and a speech 
of Governor Jonathan Belcher to the Massachusetts General Assembly, Oct. 2, 1730, reprinted in 
Extracts from the Political State of| Great. Britain, December 1730 ([Boston, 1731]), 4-5. For many 
similar characterizations of the lower houses and their leaders by governors and their supporters, 
see Sir William Beeston to Board of Trade, Aug. 19, 1701, Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, 1701, 
ed. Sainsbury et al, 424-25; Lord Cornbury to Board of Trade, Nov. 6, 1704, Feb. 19, 1705, ibid., 
1704-1705, 308-309, 386; Samuel] Shute to Crown, [Aug. 16, 1723,] ibid., 1722-1723, 324-30; 
Henry Worsley to Duke of Newcastle, Aug. 4, 1727, ibid., 1726-1727, 325-26; The Honest Man's 
Interest As he Claims any Lands in the Counties of New-Castle, Kent, or Sussex, on Delaware 
([ Philadelphia, 1726]), 1. 
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The Papers of Lewis Morris, Collections of the New Jersey Historical Society (14 vols, Newark, 
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that conditioned them to view politics as a continuing struggle between preroga- 
tive and liberty, between executive and legislative power. 

For governors and legislators alike, this conception of their behavior and 
their disagreements gave them an enlarged purpose that transcended the narrow 
bounds of their several localities and, by investing their actions with national— 
not to say, universal—meaning, linked them directly to their cultural inheritance 
as Englishmen, gave them a more secure sense of who and what they were, 
and helped to satisfy their deepest mimetic impulses. What was equally important, 
at least in the case of the legislators, that enlarged purpose also supplied them 
and their institutions with the prestige, standing, and political power within 
their respective communities, which seem to be so necessary to the psychological 
needs of emergent elites. 


But the fact that this specific conception of politics had such a powerful 
hold on men’s minds in England at exactly the same time that colonial legislators 
were self-consciously beginning to cultivate English political values and to imitate 
the procedures and behavior of the House of Commons does not completely 
account for the adoption of that conception in the colonies. What also accounts 
for its adoption as well as for its continued vitality in the colonies long after it 
had become in England little more than a series of political clichés and hackneyed 
constitutionalisms that were largely irrelevant to the realities of political life was 
the survival in the colonies during the eighteenth century of the very conditions 
and circumstances that had initially spawned it in seventeenth-century England. 
For, as Bailyn has recently reminded us,” explicit restrictions of the kind Parlia- 
ment successfully imposed upon the prerogative in England following the Glorious 
Revolution were never achieved in the colonies. As a result, the institutional 
cooperation made possible by the revolutionary settlement in England was rarely 
attainable in the colonies, and the specter of unlimited prerogative thus continued 
to haunt colonial legislators. 

For legislators "in love with ... [the English] Constitution,” striving diligently 
to achieve a “form of government” that resembled “that of England, as nearly 
as the condition of a dependent Colony” could “be brought to resemble, that of 
its mother country,” and culturally programmed to be ever on guard against the 
dangers of unlimited prerogative,™ this situation was a source of perpetual anxiety. 
Not only did it directly frustrate their mimetic impulses by blatantly reminding 
them of the great gap between their aspirations and reality; it also put them 
into continual fear lest some evil governor employ his excessive power to intro- 
duce the most pernicious form of tyranny. It seemed absolutely inexplicable, as 
an anonymous Jamaican declared in 1714, “that in all the Revolutions of State, 
and-Changes of the Ministry” in England since the Restoration “the several 


58 Bailyn, Origins of American Politics, 66-71. 
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1731), 24; Privileges of the Island of Jamaica Vindicated, 31. 
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Colonies which compose the British Empire in America” and were inhabited 
by supposedly freeborn Englishmen "should . . . lye still so much neglected, 
under such a precarious Government and greivous [sic] Administration, as they 
have, for the most patt, labour’d under, both before and since the late signal 
Revolution.”®® Indeed, from the perspective of that Revolution in which the rights 
and privileges of subjects in England had been so fully “confirmed; and the 
knavish Chicanes, and crafty Inventions, that were introduced to deprive the 
Subject of his Rights .|. . abolished,” it seemed especially grievous—and fright- 
eningly dangerous—“that a Governour of any Colony . . . so far distant from 
the Seat of Redress . . | should be vested with a Power to govern, in a more 
absolute and unlimited manner there, than even the Queen herself can, according 
to Law, or ever did attempt to exercise in Great Britain," that a lower house 
should have "less Sway and Weight" in a colony "than the House of Commons 
had in Great Britain"? 

The dangers of this situation were not merely imaginary. They were vividly 
confirmed by the many Instances” in which both royal and proprietary gov- 
ernors, lacking in many in even a remote sense of identity of interests with 
the colonists, had used their preponderant powers "to gripe and squeeze the 
People . . . for [no] . . . other Reason, than their own private Gain,” “usurped 
more Authority than [even theoretically] belonged to them," and attempted to 
exercise "Arbitrary Power, unknown in our Mother-Country since the glorious 
Revolution of 1688.” It was well known “that all [of the many] Contentions 
and Animosities . . . between the Governour and Inhabitants of” the colonies 
took “their first Rue from some grievous and intolerable Acts of Oppression, 
in the Administration.” As Richard Jackson remarked, it was the governors who 
always acted the "offensive Part" who “set up unwarrantable Claims” and em- 
ployed “Snares, Menaces, Aspersions, Tumults, and every other unfair Practice” 
in an attempt either to bully or to wheedle “the Inhabitants out of the Privileges 
they were born to.” Like the House of Commons, the lower houses thus always 
acted “on the defensive only”; their members courageously struggled with true 
British patriotism against the wicked machinations of “hungry, ignorant, or 
extravagant” governors and their “crafty, active, knavish . . . , servile, fawning” 
adherents, the very “trash of mankind” who alone would enter into such unsavory 
alliances against the people’s rights and liberties as represented by the lower 
houses.” 

Whatever images they held of themselves, however, colonial representatives 
could not, in the situation, act “on the defensive only.” Precisely because the 
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King’s governors claimed to “be more Absolute in the Plantations than” the 
King himself was “in England,” because some governors actually sought to use 
their exorbitant powers to increase the prerogative at the expense of liberty, and 
because, as a Barbadian complained in 1719, it was not always possible to secure 
redress against such grievances in London in face of the superior influence of 
the governors with men in power—for all of these reasons so “generally [well] 
Known in America” the lower houses found themselves—and were frequently 
and correctly accused of—trying to secure checks on the prerogative and power 
over executive affairs well beyond any exercised by the House of Commons. 
It was “a received opinion” that “Right without Power to maintain it, is the 
Derision and Sport of Tyrants.”°* To defend such deviations from the imperial 
norm, colonial legislators were forced to fall back upon that ultimate defense of 
the seventeenth-century House of Commons, “Perpetual Usage" and "estab- 
lished custom," and to claim that, like the Commons, each legislature had a 
"Lex & Consuetudo Parliamenti" of its own”? Despite the depth and genuine- 
ness of their imitative impulses, the mimesis of the House of Commons by the 
colonial lower houses and of the imperial government by the several provincial 
governments could never be exact because of the Crown's exaggerated claims for 
prerogative in the plantations and the immoderate responses those claims evoked 
from the legislatures. The result, a source of amusement, derision, and amaze- 
ment among imperial administrative supporters in the colonies, was the ironic 
spectacle of men determined to form their “Assemblies . . . on the Plan of an 
English Parliament" forced into defending their peculiar practices on the obvious 
grounds that it was "altogether . . . absurd to prescribe [exactly] the same form 
of government to people differently circumstanced."*? 

The lower houses in most colonies were able through such innovative prac- 
tices to bridle the governors, both because, unlike the king, the governors were 
never protected from attack by the aura of the concept that the king could do 
no wrong and because, as Bailyn has so fully and effectively argued, most gov- 
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ernors did not have at their command those “devices by which in England 
the executive” was able (to exert its control over politics and secure its goals. But 
this ability to restrain the governors never completely allayed the colonial legis- 
lators' fears of prerogative power and arbitrary government. As long as the Crown 
or proprietors refused to abandon the claims of such extravagant powers for their 
governors or to recognize the actual limitations imposed upon the prerogative 
by the lower houses, there was always the terrifying possibility that imperial 
authorities might unleash the unlimited might of the parent state to enforce its 
claims, perhaps even by Bringing the force of Parliament itself against the lower 
houses?! Although some colonial leaders wishfully hoped that “that August As- 
sembly, the Protectors of|English Liberties,” might actually side with its sister 
institutions in the colonies, there was an uneasy awareness as well of “how 
deeply” parliamentary intervention might “enter into our Constitution and affect 
our most valuable priviledges.” Such extreme vulnerability meant, of course, that 
colonial legislators could never feel entirely secure “against the assaults of ar- 
bitrary power . . . [upon] their lives, their liberties, or their properties.”®? 

The resulting anxiety, only partly conscious and appropriately expressed 
through the classic arguments of the seventeenth-century opposition to the 
Stuarts, ensured that, at léast until such a time as the colonies were granted 
“a free Constitution of Government" equivalent to that enjoyed by Englishmen 
at home, those arguments would continue to be especially relevant to colonial 
politics and to give form and coherence to much of its outward appearance. 
However, because those arguments and the conception of politics from which 
they derived were seemingly so explanatory of the peculiar circumstances of 
colonial politics and apparently so well suited to meet the psychological needs 
produced by these circumstances, they became so integral a part of colonial 
political culture and so determinative of the sensibilities of colonial politicians 
that they ran far “deeper than the Surface of things.”®? They ran so deep, in 
fact, that they created a strong predisposition to interpret virtually all political 
conflict as struggles between prerogative and liberty. Even factional fights over 
tangible economic issues that; obviously cut across institutional lines and had 
nothing ostensible to do with constitutional questions were perceived as, and 
thereby to sorne extent actually converted into, such struggles. 

It is important, of course, to keep in mind that in colonial, as in all, politics 
there was frequently, if not invariably, a considerable difference between the 
ostensible and the real; any comprehensive interpretation will have to distinguish 
between and describe both “the dress parade of debate” and “the program of 
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opportunist political tactics” and concrete social and economic interests that lay 
behind that debate.** But it is equally important to comprehend the powerful 
hold of this older opposition political conception upon the minds of colonial 
politicians and the remarkable extent to which it conditioned them to conceive 
of and to explain—even to themselves—behavior and actions arising out of the 
most self-interested and sordid ambitions as essential contributions to the English- 
man’s heroic struggle against the evils of unlimited prerogative. 


But the hold of this older political conception upon colonial politicians was 
not so powerful as to prevent them from receiving and employing later English 
conceptions, Through the middle decades of the eighteenth century, the economies 
of the home islands and the colonies became ever more tightly connected, the 
last two intercolonial wars provided a new and compelling focus of common 
attention,5 and the colonial elites developed an increasing cultural and political 
self-consciousness and became more aware of the great social gulf between the 
colonies and Britain.®* As a result, the attractive force of English culture and 
the explicit desires of the elites to cultivate English styles and values and to 
Anglicize their societies greatly intensified. Under certain conditions, this inten- 
sification of colonial mimetic impulses led to the supplementation and, in a few 
cases, the virtual submersion of the older seventeenth-century political tradition 
by either, or parts of both, of two newer systems of political thought imported 
directly from Walpolean England. This process of supplementation and submer- 
sion was rendered especially easy because of the close similarity among the older 
and newer traditions of basic assumptions about human nature, the corrosive 
effects of unbridled power, the functions of governments and constitutions, and 
the preferred qualities for rulers. 

The first of these traditions, which Bailyn has labeled “mainstream thought,” 
was developed by administrative supporters in the half century after the Glorious 
Revolution and especially during Walpole’s ministry. Within the House of Com- 
mons itself, this tradition was fostered by and epitomized by the behavior of 
Arthur Onslow, who was speaker continuously from 1727 to 1761. He en- 
joyed a great reputation in both Britain and the colonies and served as a 
model for speakers of the colonial lower houses. The nuances of this tradition 
cannot be described here, but its central imperative was the desirability of institu- 

& The quotation is from Spencer, “Rise of the Assembly,” 197. 
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tional cooperation among all branches of government?" Governors and adminis- 
trative supporters in all the colonies cultivated this ideal in every sort of political 
situation. But the ideal could only become the dominant political tradition— 
among legislators as well as among the administration—in colonies where there 
was no threat from the prerogative either through direct challenges made by 
governors who were intent upon exercising the full range of their assigned 
powers or through the corruption or manipulation of the legislature through 
the use of patronage. 

Among the mainland! colonies, at least, such a situation existed only in Vir- 
ginia. There, Lieutenant Governor William Gooch had practically no patronage 
at his disposal to raise fears of undue executive influence and had sufficiently 
strong connections at home to keep the Board of Trade from insisting that he 
take steps to obtain legislative recognition of his assigned prerogative powers. 
By cooperating closely with Sir John Randolph and John Robinson, two speakers 
of the House of Burgesses who were obviously inspired by and frequently com- 
pared to the great Onslow, Gooch managed both to extirpate faction in the 
colony and to gain such widespread acceptance of the theory of institutional 
cooperation as to avoid almost all conflict with the legislature and seriously 
to undermine the older conception that politics was a struggle between preroga- 
tive and liberty. 

The second tradition was, of course, that of the Walpolean opposition, which 
has been so fully and penetratingly analyzed by Bailyn, J. G. A. Pocock, Caro- 
line Robbins, Isaac Kramnick, and others that it requires little elaboration here.9? 
What I would like to call attention to, however, is the emphasis in this tradition 
upon the necessity of maintaining a clear separation of powers and upon the 
dangers of executive influence in the House of Commons. To some degree, 
of course, the theory of balanced government was integral to every English 
political tradition from the middle of the seventeenth to the early part of the 
nineteenth century, and coldnials had conventionally employed it in political 
arguments. Even such a militant antiprerogative politician as Elisha Cooke, Jr, 
subscribed to it. In 1720 he wrote that "the Kings Prerogative when rightly 
used, is for the good & benefit of the People, and the Liberties and Properties 
of the People are for the Support of the Crown, and the Kings Prerogative 


when not abused.""? 
\ 
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Significantly, however, most colonial legislators, like Cooke, seem to have 
employed the idea of balance primarily as a defense of liberty and property 
against prerogative." Confronted as they were with executive claims for such 
extensive prerogative powers, they manifested little. interest in imposing any 
restraints upon their own legislative powers. Indeed, as Corinne Comstock Weston 
has implied in her revealing study, English Constitutional Theory and the House 
of Lords, 1556-1832, that theory seems to have been attractive primarily to groups 
whose powers or prerogatives were under attack and who were operating from 
a position of practical political weakness. Just as Charles I, seeking to stem the 

assault of the first Long Parliament, was chiefly responsible for popularizing 
and thrusting into the center of political consciousness the doctrine of balanced 
government in England during the seventeenth century, so in the colonies 
during the eighteenth century the governors and various administrative adherents 
in places where the executive was unusually weak—men such as Cadwallader 
Colden and Archibald Kennedy in New York and James Logan and the Rev- 
erend William Smith in Pennsylvania—were its earliest and most vociferous 
exponents and were most deeply committed to it.” 

Among the colonial political community at large, however, it appears to have 
received primary emphasis only where the threat of administrative corruption 
of the legislature was sufficiently great to make the desirability of a strict separa- 
tion of powers especially obvious. Such a situation seems to have existed in 
Maryland, where the proprietor always had extensive patronage at his command;™ 
in New Hampshire, where after 1750 Governor Benning Wentworth established 
a powerful patronage machine; in New York, where in the 1740’s and 1750's 
James De Lancey, first as chief justice and then as lieutenant governor, managed 
to achieve such an invulnerable position in the government that he was able 
to establish a system very much resembling a “Robinarchical” corruption;'? and, 
pre-eminently, in Massachusetts, where William Shirley, governor from 1741 
to 1756, put together a peculiar combination of superb talents for political man- 
agement, strong connections in Britain, and local patronage sufficient to enable 
him to secure an effective “influence” over the Massachusetts legislature.” 
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In such a situation \the real danger of “Subversion and Change of the Con- 
stitution” derived not from “the Wantonness and Violence of Prerogative,” but 
from “the Power of the People trusted with their Representatives,” and the 
charges of conspiracy, corruption, and influence associated with the Walpolean 
opposition and the whole system of thought connected with them took on a 
heightened relevance. Shirley’s Massachusetts provided real substance to the 
charge that there was a (ee Plot’ among “all the Men in the P—o—ce of the 
Massachusetts that have, grown very remarkably Rich and Great, High, and 
Proud, since the Year 1742,” who “by Cunning, and by Power; through Lust 
of Power, Lust of Fame, Lust of Money,” and “love of Prerogative”; “through 
Envy, Pride, Covetousness, and violent Ambition” were intent upon “killing... 
our CONSTITUTION,” | destroying the very “Freedom, the Liberty and Hap- 
piness of the People of New-England.” In such a situation, in which a grasping 
administration was intent \upon corrupting the whole legislature, the legislature 
could no longer be trusted|to safeguard the constitution. That responsibility then 
fell directly upon the people, who were urged to bind their representatives by posi- 
tive and inflexible instructions to prevent them from selling their constituents' 
liberty for pelf or position."* 

The extraordinary flowering in Shirley's Massachusetts of political literature 
cast in the intellectual pod of the Walpolean opposition suggests the possibility 
that prior to 1763 the ideas| of that opposition were fully relevant to and pre- 
dominant in only those colohial political situations that bore some reasonable re- 
semblance to that of Walpgle’s England. These were situations in which the 
administration actually had at its command many of the devices of the informal 
constitution which Walpole had used to give his administration its effective in- 
fluence over Parliament and td achieve that “high degree of public harmony” and 
“peaceful integration of political forces” that, much to the chagrin and worry of 
the opposition, accounted for the stability and marked the success of his ministry. 
If this suggestion turns out to| be true, if the acceptance and widespread utiliza- 
tion of the political conceptions of the Walpolean opposition prior to 1763 were 
concentrated in, or even limited to, those places where the governors had enough 
practical political power to enable them to dominate the lower houses and where 
an informal constitution similar to the one that existed in England was most 
fully developed, then Bailyn’s alguments that the Walpolean opposition tradition 
became dominant everywhere in the colonies during the decades before the 
Revolution and that the “swollen claims and shrunken powers" of the executive 
were among the most important sources of that development may have to be 
substantially qualified.” 
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I would suggest, in fact, that before the 1760's in most colonies both the main- 
stream and opposition Walpolean traditions supplemented rather than supplanted 
the older tradition of the seventeenth-century opposition to the Stuarts. The older 
tradition had been so institutionalized in colonial politics and so internalized 
among colonial politicians that it could never really be displaced until the condi- 
tions that had given rise to and nourished it had disappeared, until "the principles 
of the British constitution” had been fully extended to the colonies and, as James 
Otis remarked as late as 1762, "all plantation Governors" had resolved to "practice 
upon those principles, instead (as most of them do) of spending their whole time 
in extending the prerogative beyond all bounds.”® In Virginia, even while Ran- 
dolph was praising Lieutenant Governor Gooch for his mild administration and 
dilating upon the necessity and virtues of cooperation between legislature and exec- 
utive, he worried about “those Governors” elsewhere “who make Tyranny their 
Glory." How close the fears of unlimited prerogative remained to the surface of 
Virginia politics was dramatically revealed during the early 1750’s in the pistole fee 
controversy when Gooch's successor, Robert Dinwiddie, tried to levy a fee without 
the consent of the House of Burgesses.?! Similarly, in Shirley's Massachusetts the 
Walpolean opposition fear of the administration's influence, of "an ambitious or 
designing Governour" who might "be able to corrupt or awe your Representa- 
tives,” was often—and probably usually—combined with the older concerns about 
the “large Strides Prerogative” was “daily making towards absolute and despotick 
Power,"9 much in the same way that earlier in the century the apprehensions of 
prerogative had frequently been accompanied by complaints that avaricious - 
courtiers were assisting prerogative in its unending efforts to “compleat” its 
"Conquest . . . over Liberty.” 

What finally led to the submersion of the older opposition tradition and what 
rendered the Walpolean mainstream tradition totally irrelevant was the series of 
restrictive measures taken by Crown and Parliament against the colonies after 
1763. Even farther removed from the center of politics than the English opposi- 
tion, the colonists, as Bailyn has so brilliantly and convincingly argued, could 
only interpret British behavior in opposition terms. Even then, however, it was 
not the corruption of local legislatures by local executives about which they were 
primarily worried, nor was it the relevance of the message of the Walpolean op- 
position to local politics that made it so attractive to them. Rather, it was the 


80 fames Otis, A Vindication of the Conduct of the House of Representatives of the Province of 
the Massachuserts-Bay (Boston, 1762), 51. 

81 Speech of Randolph, Aug. 6, 1736, Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1727-1740, 
ed. Kennedy and Mcllwain, 242. On the pistole fee controversy, see Jack P. Greene, “The Case of the 
Pistole Fee," Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, LXVI (Oct. 1958), 399-422. 

82 See, e.g, A New-England-Man, Letter to the Freeholders; L. Quincius Cincinnatus, A Letter to 
the Freeholders and other Inhabitants of the Massachusetts Bay (Boston, 1748); A Letter to the 
Freeholders, 9; and The Crisis. The quotations are from Americanus, A Letter to the Freeholders 
(1739), 5, 11. This pamphlet is an excellent example of the uneasy and even awkward superimposition 
of the new opposition fears of influence upon the older opposition apprehensions about prerogative. 

83 Among many examples, sce Samuel Mulfords Speech to the Assembly at New-York ([New 
York,] 1714), esp. 6-7. The quotation is from 4 Letter to the Freeholders (1742), 4. 
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corruption of Parliament by the ministry and the extraordinary extent to which 
that corruption seemed to explain what was being done to the colonies by the 
imperial government. Even after 1763, however, the submersion of the older 
tradition by the newer Was not total. Because so many of the objectionable meas- 
ures of the British government between 1763 and 1776 stemmed directly from 
the Crown and were immediate challenges to the customary powers of the 
colonial lower houses, the old fears of unlimited prerogative persisted. The Dec- 
laration of Independence can and must be read as an indictment of not merely a 
corrupt Parliament under the influence of a wicked king but also of the unjust 
and arbitrary misuse of the royal prerogative to undermine the liberties of the 
people and their lower houses. 

. The degree to which this seventeenth-century conception of politics as a 
continual struggle betwee! prerogative and liberty was fundamental to the politi- 
cal system of the old British Empire is perhaps best indicated by the fact that the 
conception continued to exercise a powerful sway over men’s minds and to have | 
an important influence in political life in all of those colonies that did not revolt 
as long as the old pattern, of political and constitutional relationships persisted. 
Over sixty years after the American Revolution it was still true, as Lord Durham 
reported in 1839, that “it may fairly be said . . . that the natural state of govern- 
ment in all these colonies isithat of collision between the executive and representa- 
tive body.”*° That such collisions were the "natural state of government" in the 
older colonies in the eighteenth century as well was the reason why the tradition 
of the seventeenth-century opposition to the Stuarts continued down to the early 
1760's to be such a primary, element in colonial political culture and profound 
shaping influence upon the behavior of colonial legislators. 


84Sce Greene, Quest for Power,\1x-x, 438-53; and, for a similar argument, Edward Dumbauld, 


The Declaration of Independence and What It Means Today (Norman, Okla., 1950). 
95 As quoted by Sir Alan Burns, |"The History of Commonwealth Parliaments,” in Parliament as 
an Export, ed. Sic Alan Burns (London, 1966), 20. 
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A Comment 


Bernard BAILYN 


THERE is no point in attempting to comment in any detail on the various argu- 
ments and accusations in Mr. Greene's article, but there are two underlying mis- 
conceptions that I think are of general interest and for that reason deserve par- 
ticular comment. 

1) No one can doubt—it certainly never occurred to me to doubt—that the 
eighteenth-century beliefs I emphasized in my Origins of American Politics were 
based on seventeenth-century notions of the threat of prerogative power to liberty 
and reflect the ancient struggle between king and Commons. It seems to me self- 
evident, and I cannot see why anyone needs to argue the point, that eighteenth- 
century opposition views absorbed, supplemented, and updated older, seventeenth- 
century views. This “older” opposition ideology, far from being submerged and 
superseded (something I never claimed), remained very much alive, in modified 
and modernized form. The late seventeenth-century and early eighteenth-century 
opposition writers whom I have discussed carried forward this ancient fear of 
autocracy in new, more up-to-date, and realistic form. And these new forms were 
as relevant in the colonies as they were in England for the very good reason that 
no one in the colonies mistook governors for the King and everyone knew the 
prerogatives of the Crown itself had been reduced by the Glorious Revolution; 
no one consequently worried in seventeenth-century terms about the direct and 
immediate force of Crown prerogatives as such—in the colonies any more than 
in England. What they were worried about in both places was not the direct 
autocracy of George I or George II but the manipulation, corruption, and misuse 
of executive powers by Crown underlings, unworthy Crown adherents: minis- 
ters in England, venal governors in the colonies. Hence the whole crucial subject 
of corruption, in the precise up-to-date terms that were worked out, as J. G. A. 
Pocock has demonstrated, during and after the Exclusion Crisis and that formed 
the core of opposition attacks on the eighteenth-century ministries, lay at the 
heart of colonial political thought. For this reason, if for no other, the opposi- 
tion literature fitted the needs of the colonial legislative leaders—fitted them in 
some cases more precisely than it did opposition leaders in England (see, for 
example, the peculiar political relevance of the much-reprinted essay from Cato’s 
Letters I quoted on pp. 137-38 nn.)—and was used continuously, in a confla- 
tion of terminology and reference, with the heightened meaning that I tried 
to explain in my book. 
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And it was used generally. Mr. Greene attempts to reduce the applicability 
of these ideas to colonies in which gubernatorial patronage powers approxi- 
mated in their political] effect the power of the Crown’s “influence” in Parlia- 
ment, and he sets up the correlation: the greater the gubernatorial patronage 
the greater the use of this literature. This is mistaken in conception and insup- 
portable in fact. For, first, though there were degrees of difference in guberna- 
torial patronage in the colonies, in only one or two colonies, and at particular 
points only, did patronage approximate in its political force the relative power 
of the Crown’s patronage in England—a fact that Mr. Greene himself inci- 
dentally admits, Second, the applicability of opposition arguments in the colonies 
did not rest on the gove nors' use of patronage power alone; it rested as well 
on the mere existence of irresponsible and corruptible, if not actually corrupt, 
gubernatorial proconsuls, whether they had much patronage or not, and hence 
was generalized through the culture. Third, there is in fact no such correlation 
as Mr. Greene claims: the use of opposition writings was if anything Jess promi- 
nent in New Hampshire, where, late in the colonial period, the governor’s 
patronage power was extremely high, than it was in South Carolina, where pa- 
tronage barely existed at all. James De Lancey may seem to Mr. Greene to have 
controlled the legislature in New York in quasi-Walpolean fashion, but twenty 
years earlier William Cos y did not, though it was then that the opposition 
made the most celebrate | use of the anti-Walpolean literature. Each of the 
examples Mr. Greene passingly cites can be similarly refuted. 

And far from the relevance of seventeenth-century ideas giving way finally 
to the eighteenth-century opposition ideas only in the revolutionary crisis, some- 
thing like the exact opposite would seem to be true. The colonists felt they were 
re-enacting the seventeenthicentury struggle most precisely not in the benign 
reigns of George I and George II, when the political evils they experienced were 
known to be the work of corrupt underlings, but when they were—reluctantly 
and late in the revolutionary agitation—forced to believe that George III, like 
Charles I and James II before him, was himself directly involved in an auto- 
cratic venture against constituted liberties, especially those associated with legis- 
lative rights. | 

Yet Mr. Greene has much documentation. What does it prove? It proves, yet 
once again, that that familiar, old phenomenon, the Rise of the Assembly, really 
took place. The Rise of the Assembly undeniably took place, and it undeniably 
involved the multiple re-enactment on a provincial scale of a phase of seventeenth- 
century English constitutional history—undeniably on both points because Mary 
P. Clarke, following Charles M. Andrews, established it all, in the terms Mr. 
Greene is using, twenty-five years ago in her Parliamentary Privilege in the 
American Colonies, and because more recently Mr. Greene too has written a 
substantial bock on the subject, But the process of politics is not explained by it. 

2) Mr. Greene’s charge that knowing what I wanted to prove, I looked only 
where I was likely to find wha : I was after—in the pamphlets and newspapers— 
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is not only false as a matter of fact but misconceived as an approach to the ques- 
tions involved. For the argument rests on the presumption that politicians dealing 
with the hard realities of politics thought one thing, drew on one body of ideas 
and developed them, while the pamphleteers and newspaper writers thought 
another way, drew on another body of ideas and developed them. But were 
there different groups saying different things in different places in these minus- 
cule political communities? No one knows better than Mr. Greene that James 
Bland and Landon Carter were the political leaders in the House of Burgesses 
who led the opposition to Robert Dinwiddie over the pistole fee and to the 
clergy over the Two-Penny Acts: who but the same two men were the opposi- 
tion pamphleteers? Who actually struggled against the De Lancey interest in the 
bitter political infighting in New York in the early 1750's and after? William 
Livingston, William Smith, and John Morin Scott—were they mere littérateurs? 
mere belletrist-plagiarists of Trenchard and Gordon? Were the writers who used 
Cato’s Letters to argue in newspapers against William Shirley in Massachusetts 
simply pundits, uninvolved in legislative politics? Were not Lewis Morris and 
the other newspaper polemicists who struggled in print against Cosby, politicians 
—indeed, the principal politicians of the time? 

The point, of course, is that there was no American Grub Street that pro- 
duced one thing in pamphlets and newspapers while the politicians thought 
another. The same people were involved in both, and they used what they could 
from the whole of their cultural heritage, including seventeenth-century argu- 
ments when they fitted, and more ancient and more modern ideas than those 
when they fitted. The problem is to decide which of the ideas that they used 
effectively explained to them the nature of the political world around them. As 
far as I can judge—from all the categories of sources, needless to say, newspapers, 
pamphlets, legislative debates, letters—they appear to be as I described them in 
The Origins of American Politics, and nothing in what Mr. Greene writes sug- 
gests any reason for thinking otherwise. 

But it is a tricky business deciding that a writer went only to the sources 
that he knew beforehand would support his case. Might one suggest, for ex- 
ample, that Mr. Greene’s “counter”-demonstration is drawn largely from English 
parliamentary handbooks, which by definition can only reflect the seventeenth- 
century struggle between king and Commons? 

We agree, however, on one thing. There is much to be said about the details 
of prerevolutionary politics—so long, in my view, as they are conceived as a 
process, and not reduced to some master abstraction of institutional growth like 
the Rise of the Assembly. Anyone interested in the subject will be eager to read 
Mr. Greene’s forthcoming book on Virginia. But not much will be gained by 
reworking a threadbare cliché under a fashionable title, and by assuming that 
the publicist and political worlds were moving in separate paths and that 
eighteenth-century Americans found relevance for seventeenth-century but not for 
eighteenth-century English ideas. 
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I have read Bailyn’s comments on my article with great interest, the more espe- 
cially because they underline, once again, several general problems that must be 
solved before we can achieve a more satisfactory understanding of early Amer- 
ican politics. l ; 

First and most obvious is the problem I specifically alluded to in my article: 
the tendency to view colonial politics from the vantage point of the American 
Revolution, There is, of course, much to be said for looking at a relatively 
stable and inconspicuous segment of the past from the perspective of a later 
' upheaval. Invariably, the aeaa identifes and brings sharply into focus poten- 
tially disruptive tensions, issues, and trends that had previously been either 
partially submerged beneath or, at the very least, undifferentiated from many 
other facets of life. But such a perspective also carries with it some rather great 
dangers. First, what is seen to be most important about the earlier period is often 
' determined by what seems ito be most significant in the subsequent upheaval. 

Second, matters of more pressing concern to contemporaries in the earlier period 

will, consequently, often be overlooked or de-emphasized. And third, events in 
_ the earlier period will frequently appear to be worthy of consideration only in 

so far as they can be interpreted as origins of the later event. Parenthetically, one 
"may add that, as Marc Bloch has warned, origins are by definition beginnings 
and very often—and very dangerously—beginnings that are “a complete ex- 
planation” or, to use Bailyn’s| perhaps somewhat more updated terminology, “a 
sufficient explanation." But the problem under discussion is what effect Bailyn's 
perspective has had upon his|interpretation not of the Revolution but of early 
eighteenth-century politics, and the three dangers listed above are precisely 
the ones I suggested Bailyn had not wholly avoided. My point was not that 
he had formulated a hypothesis about colonial politics and then deliberately set 
out to look exclusively for evidence to support it, but rather that his own earlier 
and highly persuasive reading|of American political thought during the pre- 
revolutionary controversy had exerted a powerful influence upon his interpreta- 
tion of earlier colonial political culture by making him more sensitive to the 
importance of some ideas—the very ideas he had shown to have been so deter- 
minative of American political| understanding just prior to the Revolution— 
than he was to others. My understanding of Bailyn's comment suggests that it 
does rather more to confirm thése suspicions than to dispel them. 
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A second problem is the tendency to look at colonial politics too much in 
terms of contemporary British politics. Over the past decade our knowledge 
of colonial political life has been greatly enriched by studies of the intimate rela- 
tionship between virtually all aspects of British and colonial politics and espe- 
cially of the dependence of the colonies upon the parent culture for their major 
political conceptions. But there is a danger in refracting provincial life through 
the lenses of a contemporary metropolis that is similar to that of viewing an 
earlier period from the perspective of a later one: critical differences may be 
obscured at the same time that important similarities are illuminated. With 
regard to the subject under discussion, the potentiality for such distortion is 
particularly great because of obvious and fundamental differences between con- 
ditions of politics in Britain and the colonies. Because the Crown continued 
throughout the eighteenth century to claim for—and through—its governors 
prerogative powers in the colonies that it had given up for itself in the home 
islands, colonial politicians continued to worry about the dangers of prerogative, 
not, of course, the prerogative of the king in Britain but that of the governors 
in the colonies. That the governors could not by any stretch of the imagination 
be mistaken for the king tended not to lessen but to intensify these fears by 
making the anomalous and persistent claims of the governors more conspicuous, 
and hence far more ominous. These fears were, to be sure, accompanied—and 
exacerbated—by the many evidences of corruption and malfeasance by men in 
the colonial administration precisely in the same way they had been in seventeenth- 
century England and America. But far from being the distinguishing feature 
of either colonial political culture or early eighteenth-century British opposition 
political thought, as Bailyn suggests in his comment, the concerns generated by 
such behavior would appear to be common to all opposition groups at every 
point in Anglo-American history during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
It is doubtful tbat such a generalized phenomenon merits the heavy emphasis 
given it by Bailyn. The focus of opposition attention in Britain was, in fact, 
not so much upon corruption itself as upon the devices that made the corruption 
possible: excessive prerogative powers in the seventeenth century and, as Isaac 
Kramnick, J. G. A. Pocock, and Caroline Robbins have shown, the new mecha- 
nisms of "finance, bureaucracy, [and] the standing army" in the eighteenth 
century. In Pocock’s words, the “Civil List,” the direct product of these new 
mechanisms, became the “historical successor to the feudal prerogative” as the 
primary object of opposition attacks. For the obvious reasons that none of these 
mechanisms were present to anything like the same degree in any but the few 
colonial situations I mentioned in my article and that only that small number 
of colonial administrations could possibly be mistaken for the British court, the 
Walpolean opposition fear that the executive would use its extensive civil list 
and Treasury Funds to corrupt the body politic was not fully and effectively 
"generalized through the culture" of the colonies. 
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A third and subsidiary problem arises from the tendency to assume that colo- 
nial use of opposition writings automatically means that opposition ideas had the 
same power, relevance, and meaning in the colonies as they had in Britain. No 
one doubts that colonial writers borrowed heavily from contemporary opposition 
polemicists in Britain, but the question is not whether they borrowed from 
opposition writings but how and to what extent they used opposition ideas. My 
point about Bailyn’s heavy reliance upon pamphlets and newspaper essays was 
not that political writers were a different group from politicians in power; not 
even the merest novice would make that assumption. Rather, it was that the 
many literary allusions) and blatant examples of wholesale borrowing from 
metropolitan writers by provincial essayists might be a more misleading index 
to the essential concerns of colonial politics than spare legislative journals or 
unadorned letters, diaries, and other personal and private records. But it is not 
absolutely necessary to turn to such sources; one may use the many eighteenth- 
century colonial pamphlets that formed the core of my "counter"-documentation 
to discover that, however extensively opposition writings were cited and copied, 
they did not always function in the same ways, have the same force and meaning, 
or dominate the politicall understanding to the same extent in the colonies that 
they did among their adherents in Britain. Even when they were used in obvi- 
ously relevant situations to condemn the corrupt behavior of a Boone, a Reynolds, 
a Knowles, or.a Cosby, they were only an incomplete reproduction of the 
thought of the anti-Walpoleans because the corruption could not be traced, as 
-in the case of Walpole, to the misuse of the governor’s scanty patronage powers 

‘or the few unappropriated surplus funds under their control. And I still suspect 
that the Walpolean opposition tradition was fully relevant to, predominant in, 
and operated in a manner comparable to the way it operated in Britain only 
in those situations in which the governors had at their disposal money, patronage, 

-and influence proportionate to that of Walpole at home. 

A fourth and final problem is the impulse to try to fit the whole of eighteenth- 
century colonial politics into a single, relatively simple model. An explanation 
that rests upon the undifferentiated attribution to all circumstances of one strand 
of political thought (however greatly attenuated) that is said to have depended 
for its force and use upon nothing more than the existence of corrupt governors 
(who, for the most part, lacked the means for effective corruption) and chroni- 
cally unstable political conditions that everywhere produced a system that can be 
characterized under one generic rubric called “chaotic factionalism” itself threatens 
to become a “master abstraction” as lifeless and as little explanatory of the whole 
process of colonial politics as that old and much-flogged horse, the Rise of the 
Assembly. I agree with Bailyn that more study needs to be given to prerevolu- 
tionary politics. But I disagree that only the details need to be filled in. Still to 
be worked out is a more comprehensive and refined general framework that 
will take into account differences in the structure, process, and content of colo- 
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nial political life from time to time and from place to place. In the meantime, 
The Origins of American Politics, as I pointed out in my review, will be very 
useful in precisely the way I used it in my article—not as a focal point for debate 
but as the most satisfactory general explanation of the colonial political process 
we have to date and a convenient starting point for the further discussion of 
those features of that process that it does not adequately comprehend. 
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MORE than sixty years have passed since John Neville Figgis reluctantly aban- 
doned what he called the attempt “to secure completeness” and allowed his 
Birkbeck Lectures to go to press under the title Studies of Political Thought from 
Gerson to Grotius! 'The|years have not been unkind to the book. As the late 
Garrett Mavingly noted i his introduction to the most recent edition, it quickly 
took on “a life of its own” and “from being an academic exercise meant to 
suggest future lines of research” became both “the authoritative outline of a 
whole program of studies jand the basic interpretation on which they rested, and 
have rested ever since.”* Of course, as one might expect, the years were never 
kinder than to those parts of the program that languished incomplete for lack 
of performers. Nowhere, perhaps, is this more clearly evident than in the case of 
conciliar theory and its role in the history of European political thought. 

That the theory should|be cast in such a role may well cause some surprise. 
Conciliar theory, after all, was an ecclesiological doctrine. Its rise to prominence 
was occasioned by a crisis in the life of the Church: the disputed papal election 
of 1378, the subsequent protracted schism, and the failure of repeated attempts 
to end it. Its immediate appeal sprang, therefore, from the fact that it offered 
a way out of what had become a scandalous impasse, for it was, in effect, a 
constitutionalist theory. At jits heart lay the belief that the pope was not an 
absolute monarch but rather in some sense a constitutional ruler, that he pos- 
sessed a merely ministerial| authority delegated to him for the good of the 
Church, that the final authority in the Church (at least in certain critical cases) 
lay not with him but with the whole body of the faithful or with their repre- 
sentatives gathered in a genéral council. In response to this belief the Councils 
of Pisa (1409) and Constance (1414-1418) assembled to put an end to the schism, 
and the conciliarists at the Council of Basel (1431-1449) defied unsuccessfully 
the authority of a pope, the! validity of whose title to office was uncontested. 


W- Mr. Oakley, who is currently holding a year’s fellowship from the American Council of Learned 
Societies, is an associate professor at Williams College. In 1960 he received his doctorate from Yale 
University; he worked there with Roland Bainton. His most recent book is Council over Pope? Towards 
a Provisional Ecclesiology (New York, 1969 ). He read a shorter and somewhat different version of this 
paper at a session of the American Historical Association in New York City, December 30, 1966. 
He would like to thank Professor Richard Kay of the University of Kansas for some helpful criticism. 
1 See the prefzce to the first edition (1907) reprinted in the most recent edition, John Neville 
Figgis, Political Thought from Gerson to Grotius: 1414-1625. Seven Studies (New York, 1960), xxvi. 
All subsequent references will be to this edition. 
2 Ibid., xii. 
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If conciliar theory was indeed a form of constitutionalism, it was ecclesiastical 
constitutionalism that was involved, and its claim to a place in the history af 
political thought is not immediately evident. But on this matter Figgis’ opinions 
were characteristically forceful. “Probably the most revolutionary official docu- 
ment in the history of the world,” he said, 
is the decree of the Council of Constance [Haec sancta synodus] asserting its superi- 
ority to the Pope, and striving to turn into a tepid constitutionalism the Divine author- 
ity of a thousand years. The movement is the culmination of medieval constitutional- 
ism. It forms the watershed between the medieval and the modern world? 

And why is this so? Because, in the first place, the scandal of the Great Schism 
had the effect of turning attention from the old familiar dispute between the two 
powers, temporal and spiritual, and focusing it upon the nature of the Church 
itself. Because, in the second, “Speculation on the possible power of the Council, 
as the true depository of sovereignty within the Church” led them “to treat the 
Church definitely as one of a class, political societies."* Because, in the third, 
the conciliar theorists of Constance 

appear to have discerned more clearly than their predecessors the meaning of the 
constitutional experiments which the last two centuries had seen in considerable 
profusion, to have thought out the principles that underlay them, and based them 
upon reasoning that applied to all political societies; to have discerned that arguments 
applicable to government in general could not be inapplicable to the Church. In a 
word, they raised the constitutionalism of the past three centuries to a higher power, 
expressed it in a more universal form, and justified it on grounds of reason, policy 
and Scripture. 

According to Figgis, then, if the conciliar movement was more properly to 
be regarded as “medieval rather than modern in spirit,” it was also to be re- 
garded as "having helped forward modern constitutional tendencies." Why? 
Because it asserted "the principles which underlay acts like the deposing of 
Richard II in a far more definite and conscious way than had yet been done" 
and stripped "the arguments for constitutional government of all elements of 
that provincialism which might have clung to them for long had they been 
concerned only with the internal arrangements of the national states." Conciliar 
theorists expressed their principles "in a form in which they could readily be 
applied to politics,” and so applied they were. “Even Huguenot writers like 
DuPlessis Mornay,” said Figgis, "were not ashamed of using the doctrine of 
the Council's superiority over the Pope to prove their own doctrine of the su- 
premacy of the estates over the king." "Emperors might be the fathers of the 
Council [of Constance], and the Kings its nursing mothers, but the child they 
nurtured was Constitutionalism, and its far-off legacy to our own day was ‘the 
glorious revolution.’ '* 


Id., 47. 
6 Ibid., 46-48, 63. 
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Three main assertions are made in this argument, assertions that may be 
distinguished one from another and discussed in turn. The first, that the source 
of fourteenth-century conciliar theory is to be found in the secular constitutional 
developments of the previous centuries. The second, that conciliar theory exerted 
a significant influence on the constitutionalists and the resistance theorists of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The third, that it did so precisely because 
of the precision with which it discerned the theoretical principles underlying 
medieval constitutionalism, the universality with which it formulated those prin- 
ciples, and the clarity and force with which it restated them. To say this, of 
course, is to say also that conciliar theory was not merely an ecclesiological option 
but alsc, perhaps rather, a political theory. 

Figgis was not the first to adopt this general approach,” but he was its most 
vigorous and uninhibited exponent, and, despite the scantiness of the evidence 
supporting his contentions about the later influence of conciliar theory, his gen- 
era] interpretation swept the field. He himself restated it in an article written for 
The Cambridge Modern History? and H. J. Laski gave it memorable expression 
in 1936, when from thej interstices of his harried versatility he produced the 
chapter on later medieval political theory for the eighth volume of The Cam- 
bridge Medieval History.®\ A few years earlier Charles H. MclIlwain had endorsed 
Figgis’ analysis as "the most brilliant and valuable summary extant."'? Textbook 
after textbook has been content to agree with this judgment, and the whole 
approach has been canonized at least for the English-speaking world by the 
successive printings and editions of George H. Sabine’s History of Political 
Theory, each devoting a complete section to conciliar theory and each endorsing 
Figgis’ interpretation. | 

But there is another side to this. Despite the welcome accorded his inter- 
pretation, interest in conciliar theory at least languished somewhat in the years 
after Figgis wrote, and it was only after the Second World War that scholarly 
concern with the subject began to quicken again? When it did, the validity of 


T See Otto Gierke, Political Theories of the Middle Age, tr. F. W. Maitland (Cambridge, Eng., 
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History (13 vols, Cambridge, Eng. 1902-11), HI, 736; see also id., "Politics at the Council of 
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9 H. J. Laski, ‘Political Theory i in the Later Middle Ages,” in The Cambridge Medieval History 
(8 vols., Cambridge, Eng., 1911-36), VIII, 638. 

ne Charles Howard Mcllwain, The Crouch of Political Thought in the West (New York, 1932), 
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11 George H. Sabine, 4 History of Political Theory (New York, 1937; rev. cd., 1950), 326-273 
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12 See E. F. Jacob's useful discussions of modern conciliar "studies: “The Conciliar Movement in 
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upon the Study of the General Councils in the Fifteenth Century," Ecclestastical History Society: 
Studies in Church History, I (1964), 80-97. 
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the first aspect of his interpretation was brought into question. In 1943 E. F. 
Jacob already had begun to wonder about the widespread tendency to regard 
conciliar theory as simply a transference to the Church of ideas of secular polit- 
ical origin, and in 1955 Brian Tierney, pursuing suggestions made over the years 
by Otto von Gierke, H. X. Arquilliére, Walter Ullmann, and others, made the 
claim that conciliar theory, far from being a reaction against canonist views or 
a profane importation onto ecclesiastical soil, was in fact the logical outgrowth 
of certain strands of canonist thought itself, the outcome of the attempts of 
generations of canonists to rationalize the structure both of the individual 
churches and of the Universal Church. Side by side with "the familiar theory 
of papal sovereignty," he argued, "there has developed another theory," one that 
was "applied at first to single churches and then, at the beginning of the four- 
teenth century . . . to the Roman Church and the Church as a whole.” This 
theory stressed "the corporate association of the members of a church" rather 
than the "vigorous subordination of all the members to a single head" as "the true 
principle of ecclesiastical unity." It "envisaged an exercise of corporate authority 
by the members of a church even in the absence of an effective head" and in 
so doing laid the essential foundations for the later development of conciliar 
theory. “The essential point that Dr. Figgis overlooked," Tierney concluded, 


was that when the Conciliarist writers surveyed their problems, they would naturally 
turn for guidance, not to the customs of France, or the laws of England, or the con- 
stitutional practices of Spain, but rather to the great mass of ecclesiastical jurisprudence, 
to the common law of the Universal Church, and the words of its great interpreters.!? 


Tierney made a strong case, and the tide of literature on conciliar matters 
that has been flowing in the last few years has done nothing to shake it.* On 
the other hand, though that same tide has flowed most strongly in areas of 
reformist and ecclesiological interest and has sponsored most notably an intense 
debate in Roman Catholic circles about the current dogmatic status of the decree 
Haec sancta synodus, it has not left the history of political theory altogether 


18 ]d., Essays in the Conciliar Epoch (Manchester, 1943), 2-3; Brian Tierney, Foundations of the 
Conciliar Theory: The Contribution of the Medieval Canonists from Gratian to the Great Schism 
(Cambridge, Eng., 1955), 240, 10-11; cf. Gierke, Political Theories of the Middle Age, 50; H. X. 
Arquilliére, “L'appel au concile sous Philippe le Bel et la genèse des théories conciliares," Revue des 
questions historiques, XLV (No. 1, 1911), 51-55; Walter Ullmann, The Origins of the Great Schism 
(London, 1948), 184-85, and The Growth of Papal Government in the Middle Ages (London, 1955), 


52 See, €g., the useful review article by Michael Seidlmayer of Tierney, Foundations of the Conciliar 
Theory, in Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fir Rechtsgeschichte. Kanonistische Abteilung, XIII 
(1957), 374-87; id., “Pope and Council: Some New Decretist Texts," Mediaeval Studies, XIX (1957), 
197-218; and James M. Moynihan, Papal Immunity and Liability in the Writings of the Medieval 
Canonists (Rome, 1961). 

15 See Paul de Vooght, “Le Conciliarisme aux conciles de Constance et de Bale,” in Bernard Botte 
et al, Le Concile et les Conciles: Contribution à Phistoire de Véglise (Paris, 1960), 143-81, “Le 
Conciliarisme aux conciles de Constance et de Bale (Compléments et précisions),” Irénikon, XXXVI 

o. 1, 1963), 61-75, "L'attitude des papes Martin V et Eugène IV à l'égard du conciliarisme,” ibid. 

No. 3, 1963), 326-32, "Le concile oecumenique de Constance et le conciliarisme," Istina, IX (No. 1, 
1963), 57-86, Les pouvoirs du Concile et l'autorité du Pape au Concile de Constance (Paris, 1965); 
Yves Congar, "Conclusion," in Botte ef al., Concile et les Conciles; K. A. Fink, "Zur Beurteilung des 
grossen abendlindischen Schismas,” Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, LXXIII (Nos. 3-4, 1962), 335- 
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high and dry, and there has, of late, been a modest accumulation of evidence 
‘strongly suggesting that if Figgis was somewhat off the mark in his assumptions 
about the source of coriciliar theory he was very much to the point in his claims 
for its drag ea influence on sixteenth- and seventeenth-century constitutionalist 
thinking.9 — 

This should occasion no surprise. The triumph of the papacy over the Council 
of Basel marked the defeat of conciliarism, but Hubert Jedin has clearly shown 
that despite the subsequent papalist reaction, conciliar theory survived into the 
"era of papal restoration," notably in France, where it enjoyed a vigorous and 
continuous public life, and also in Italy, where it was to find a distinguished 
exponent even in the court of Julius IL" Jedin says little about the British Isles, 
but others have documented the existence of a lively conciliarist tradition in late 
fifteenth-century Scotland? It was from Scotland as well as from France and 
Italy that the conciliar theory was to draw its latter-day apologists when, in 
May 1511, a group of dissident cardinals, acting with the encouragement of the 








43; Hans Küng, Strukturen der Kirche (Freiburg, 1962); Heinz Hürten, “Zur Ekklesiologie der 
Konzilien von Konstanz und Basel,” Theologische Revue, LIX (1963), 361-72; Joseph Gill, “The 
Fifth Session of the Council of Constance,” Heythrop Journal, V (No. 1, 1964), 131-43, and "Tl 
decreto Haec Sancta Synodus del concilio di Constanza,” Revista di storia della Chiesa in Italia, XXI 
(No. 1, 1967), 123-30; Hubert Jedin, Bischófliches Konzil oder Kirchenparlament? Ein Beitrag sur 
Ekklesiologie der Konzilien von) Konstanz und Basel (ad ed., Basel, 1965); the contributions esp. of 
De Vooght, August Franzen, Harold Zimmermann, Remigius Baumer, Hirten, and Helmut Riedlinger 
in August Franzen and Wolfgang Müller, Das Konzil von Konstanz: Beiträge zu seines Geschichte und 
Theologie (Freiburg, 1964); August Franzen, "The Council of Constance: Present State of the 
Problem," Concilium, VII (1968), 29-68; I. H. Pichler, Die Verbindlichkeit der Konstanzer Dekrete 
(Vienna, 1967); Brian Tierney, {Hermeneutics and History: The Problem of Haec Sancta,” in Essays 
in Medieval History Presented ae Wilkinson, ed. 'T. A. Sandquist and M. R. Powicke (Toronto, 
1969), 354-70. It should be noted that this recent literature addresses itself neither to the possibility 
of viewing conciliar theory as a political theory nor to the use to which it was put by secular constitu- 
tionalists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Indeed, it concerns itself with the theoretical 
arguments elaborated by individual conciliarists only to the degree that those arguments illuminate the 
dogmatic status of Haec sancta and its meaning. The stimulus for this literature, then, is the current 
upheaval in the Roman Catholic Church, and its focus is strictly ecclesiological, Because of this, it 
will not concern us here, but reference may be made to Francis Oakley, Council over Pope? Towards 
a Provisional Ecclesiology (New York, 1969), where much of it is analyzed, criticized, or commented 
upon. 
16 See id., "From Constance l: 1688: The Political Thought of John Major and George Buch- 
anan,” Journal of British Studies, Y (No. 2, 1962), 1-31, The Political Thought of Pierre d'Ailly: 
The Voluntavist Tradition (New, Haven, Conn. 1964), 217-32, and “From Constance to 1688 
Revisited," Journal of the History of Ideas, XXVII (No. 3, 1966), 429-32; James H. Burns, “The 
Conciliarist Tradition in Scotland, " Scottish Historical Review, XLII (Oct. 1963), 89-104; Zofia 
Rueger, “Gerson, the Conciliar Movement and the Right of Resistance (1642-1644), Journal of 
the History of Ideas, XXV (No. 4, 1964), 467-80. 

17 This exponent was the Bolognese jurist Giovanni GozzadinL See Hubert Jedin, “Giovanni 
Gozzadini, ein Konziliarist am Hofe Julius H,” Römische Quartalschrift, XLVH (Nos. 3-4, 1939), 
193-267; and Josef Klotzner, Kardinal Domenikus Jacobazzi und sein Konzilswerk (Rome, 1948), 
236-50. For the fate of conciliar| theory in the continental countries, see Hubert Jedin, 4 History 
of the Council of Trent, tr. Ernest Graf (2 vols, London, 1957-61), I, 27-61. For a discussion 
and listing of appeals to a gen council after Pius II's prohibition, see Giovanni Picotti, "La 
pubblicazione e i primi effeti della ‘Execrabilis' de Pio IL" Archivio della Società Romana di storia 
patria, XXXVII (1914), 33-50. Jedin (History, Y, 67, n. 4) cites some further instances and notes 
that Picoti "does not adequately distinguish. between the appeal to the Council as a legal procedure 
and the demand for a Council and its convocation.’ 

18 See James H. Baxter, “Four ‘New’ Medieval Scottish Authors,” Scottish Historical Review, 
XXV (Jan. 1928), go-97; James H. Burns, “John Ireland and ‘The Meroure of Wyssdome,’” Innes 
Review, VI (No. 2, 1955), 77-98, | Scottish Churchmen and the Council of Basel (Glasgow, 1962), 
and “Conciliarist Tradition in Scodand, " 89-104. 
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French King, convoked the assembly that has gone down in history as the 
conciliabulum of Pisat? Notable among these apologists were the Scotsman 
John Major and his former pupil Jacques Almain, both of whom as representa- 
tives of the faculty of theology at Paris claimed that they were merely giving 
expression to a university tradition dating back to the days of the Council of 
Constance, and both of whom leaned heavily upon the arguments of two 
Parisian theologians who had been active at that council, Pierre d’Ailly and 
Jean Gerson 2? 

Pisa and the renewed circulation of conciliarist literature that it caused may 
help to explain why constitutionalists and advocates of resistance theory later 
in the century found it so easy to make use of concilia arguments in their 
own discussions of secular politics. The tracts of a Catholic monarchomach like 
Rossaeus (William Rainolds?) or of a Jesuit controversialist like Robert Parsons 
may reveal no explicit dependence on conciliar ideas," but it takes no acquain- 
tance with conciliar history to be able to detect its influence on the thinking 
of the leading Protestant advocates of resistance theory. 'The De jure magistratuum 
usually ascribed to Theodore Beza was explicit enough on these matters for the 
English Royalist David Owen to describe it in 1610 as a book “wherein it is 
said, that the people have the same right to depose Kings that are tyrants, which 
a generall counsell hath to displace a Pope that is a Heretique.”** A much lengthier 
appeal to conciliar theory and practice occurs in the Shorte Treatise of Politicke 
Power written in 1556 by John Ponet, exiled bishop of Winchester2? Similarly 
forthright appeals occur also in the De jure regni apud Scotos of George Buchanan 
(an adherent of the conciliar position in his earlier Catholic days)?* and the 
Vindiciae contra tyrannos, probably the most important and influential political 


19 For Pisa, see Klotzner, Kardinal Domenikus Jacobazzi, 167-84; Francis Oakley, “Almain 
and Major: Conciliar Theory on the Eve of the Reformation,” American Historical Review, LXX 
(Apr. 1965), 673-90, and the literature referred to therein. Also Olivier de la Brosse, Le Pape 
et le Concile: La comparaison de leurs pouvoirs à la veille de la Réforme (Paris, 1965). 

20John Major, Disputatio de auctoritate concilii supra isis maximum, in Joannis Gersonii, 
Opera Omnia, ed. Louis Ellies Dupin (5 vols, Antwerp, 1706), Il, 1132, 1144; Jacques Almain, 
Tractatus de auctoritate ecclesiae et conaliorum generalium, ibid., 1070. 

31A student of conciliar theory, however, may properly be forgiven if he finds much that is 
maddeningly familiar in them. 

33 David Owen, Herod and Pilate Reconciled (3d ed., London, 1663), 43. The work had pre- 
viously appeared in 1610 and 1642 under the title of 4 "Persuasion to Loyalty. The French version 
of the De jure magistratuum (Du droit des magistrats sur leurs sujets) is to be found in Mémoires 
de l'Estat de France sous Charles IX, ed. Simon Goulart (3 vols., Meidelbourg, 1577), Il, 735-90, esp. 
777. For the question of authorship, see Albert Elkan, Die Publizistik der Bartholomaürnacht und 
Mornays ‘Vindiciae contra tyrannos’ (Heidelberg, 1905), 60-123. 

28 A facsimile edition of this work is printed in Winthrop S. Hudson, John Ponet (1516?—1556): 
Advocate of Limited Monarchy (Chicago, 1942). Ponet cites few authorities, but Hudson claims 
(p. 172) that there is material drawn from John Major's History of Greater Britain in the Shorte 
Treatise. 

14 George Buchanan, De jure regni, in his Opera Omnia (2 vols., Edinburgh, 1715), I, 8, 30, 36. 
He admitted his earlier adherence to the conciliar position when he was in the hands of the Lisbon 
Inquisition in 1550. (See James M. Aitken, The Trial of George Buchanan before the Lisbon In- 
quisition [Edinburgh, 1939], 22-25.) Buchanan had been a student of Majors at St Andrews, 
and much has been made of this fact (by myself, among others; sce Oakley, "Political Thought of 
John Major and George Buchanan," 11-29), but, given Burns's evidence for the prevalence of 
conciliarist views in Scotland (see note 18, above), it now seems redundant to insist upon that 
particular connection. 
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tracts opposing absolute monarchy in the two centuries preceding the appearance 
of John Locke’s Second Treatise. If, says the author of the Vindiciae, 
according to the opinions of most of the learned by decrees of Councils, and by custom 
on like occasions, it plainly appears that the Council may depose a Pope, who not- 
withstanding vaunts himself to be the King of Kings, and as much in Dignity above 
the Emperour, as the Sun is above the Moon... [then] . . . Who will make any 
doubt or question, that the general Assembly of the Estates of any Kingdom, who 
are the representative body thereof, may not only degrade and disthronize a Tyrant, 
but also even disthronizé and depose a King, whose weakness or folly, is hurtful or 
pernicious to the State.25 

The influence of these tracts was most strongly felt in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and most notably in England.?* But English constitutional and political 
theorists were not wholly dependent upon these monarchomachs of the previous 
century for an appreciation of the relevance of the conciliar position to the world 
of secular politics. Edmond Richer’s inclusion of conciliar tracts by D'Ailly, 
Major, and Almain in his 1606 edition of the complete works of Gerson made 
conveniently available a| whole arsenal of conciliar arguments, which was put 
to good use in the controversy occasioned in the wake of the Gunpowder Plot 
by the imposition of the| Oath of Allegiance upon English Roman Catholics?" 
It would be proper, indeed, to speak of a veritable reception of conciliar theory in 
England at this time. The arguments of men like the Archpriest George Black- 
well, of William Warmington and Roger Widdrington, of Robert Burhill— 
indeed, of James I himself—must have done much to direct the attention of 
Englishmen to the relevant tracts of the Parisian conciliarists. 








25 Vindiciae contra Tyrannos . Being a Treatise Written in Latin and French by Junius Brutus, 
and Translated Out of Both into English (London, 1689), 142. 

28 Even Ponet's work, perhaps the least well-known of them all, was reprinted twice on the 
eve of the Civil War. (Sec Hudson, John Ponet, axo—11). An edition of the Vindidae was pub- 
lished in England as early as 1579, and three English editions appeared in the seventeenth century, 
two during the Civil War period and another in 1689. Some indication of Buchanan's enduring 
notoriety is given by the governmental condemnations of his work in 1584, 1660, 1664, and 1688 and 
by the inclusion of his works among those condemned by the University of Oxford in 1683. J. H. M. 
Salmon, The French Religious Wars in English Political Thought (Oxford, Eng., 1959), 145, comments 
that "it was an indication of the persistent influence of monarchomach theory that the Vindiciae contra 
tyrannos and the De jure regni apud Scotos should be listed beside the many English and Scottish 
works which in the preceding forty years had reproduced French doctrines of resistance.” 

27 Joannis Gersonti . . . Opera, ed. Edmond Richer (2 vols., Paris, 1606), I, 675-934. Richer also 
included extensive quotations from the works of D' 'Ailly, Gerson, Major, and Almain in his Libellus 
de ecclesiastica et politica potestaté, first published in 1611. (Cf. Oakley, Political Thought of Pierre 
d'Ailly, 214-15.) Thus William Warmington certainly had read Almain in Richer's edition of Gerson. 
(See his 4 Moderate Defence of the Oath of Allegiance [n.p. 1612], 88.) This was presumably 
the edition that James I presented ito the library at St Andrews in 1612, and one may surmise that 
it was in its pages that he himself had made the acquaintance of the conciliarists whom he cited 
in his own works, (See Rueger, f'Gerson, the Conciliar Movement, and the Right of Resistance," 
484.) Jacques Davy, cardinal du Berron, 4n Oration made on the Part of the Lordes Spirituall in 
the Chamber of the Third Estate, delivered in 1614, tr. into English (St. Omer, 1616), 49—50, refers 
to this edition as an important saurce for those who wish “to understand what be the batteries 
and strongest defences of the Jurisdiction spirituall and temporal [against the Pope]"; cf. ibid., 
121—22. Later in the century, William Bridge was to draw his knowledge of Almain's thinking 
from the same edition. (See William Bridge, The Wounded Conscience Cured, the Weak One 
Strengthened and the Doubting Satisfied [London, 1642], 2, and The Truths of the Times Vin- 
dicated [London, 1643], 2~5.) For la discussion of the controversy, see The Political Works of James 
I, ed. C. H. Mcllwain (Cambridge, Mass., 1918), lix-Ixxix. For the references made to conciliar 
literature by those engaged in the controversy, see Oakley, Political Thought of Pierre d'Ailly, 223-24. 
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It is hardly surprising, then, that during the early years of the Civil War, 
when the opponents of Charles I still pursued the moderate goal of lawful 
resistance, some of them should choose to cite the conciliarists and to invoke 
the conciliar analogy in much the same way as had their more distinguished 
sixteenth-century predecessors?? Thus the Royalist John Maxwell (1590-1647) 
could complain in 1644 that the Sectaries had learned their doctrine that the 
people have a right to resist tyranny, not from “the sound Protestants of the 
Reformed Churches,” but from papists such as Jean Boucher and Rossaeus; these, 
he conjectured, had borrowed it in turn from 


the Sorbonists, and others of that kinde, who to oppose the Pope his infallibilitie in 
judgment, his unlimited power, and to subject him to a Councell, did dispute them- 
selves almost out of breath, to prove that potestas spiritualis summa was by Christ 
first and immediately given unitati or communitati fidelium . . . that howsoever for 
the time it was virtually in the Pope, yet he had it onely from the communitie of the. 
faithfull communicatively, and in the case of defailance, in them it was suppletive; 
and in the case that the power of the Church was abused to heresie or tyrannie, the 
Pope was deposable (not onely censurable) by a Councell.?? 


It is, he added, from the “polluted cisterns” of men like William of Ockham, 
Gerson, and Almain that “our Rabbies have drawn these doctrines." 

Given the availability of Richer's edition of Gerson, it is understandable 
that the conciliar theorists whom these "Rabbies" chose to cite should be "the 
divines of Paris.” In the polemical literature of this period that I have been 
able to examine, as well as in that connected with the controversy over the Oath 
of Allegiance, I have been able to find only a handful of references to Nicholas 
of Cusa. When I say, therefore, that the dominant conciliar tradition at work 
in seventeenth-century England was one stemming from the Council of Con- 
stance, I am not relying on Major's curious assertion that Nicholas was one 
of the doctors active at that council?! And if I add the further qualification 


38 Bridge, Wounded Conscience Cured, 2, 7, and Truths of the Times Vindicated, 3-6; William 
Prynne, The Soveraigne Power of Parliaments and Kingdoms (London, 1643), Pt. 1, 5-6, 31, 68, 73; 
Pr. 3, 136, 144, Appendix, 101, 161; Samuel Rutherford, Lex, Rex: The Law and the Prince (London, 
1644), 50, 418; see also Owen, Herod and Pilate Reconciled, 39, 43 (this work was republished in 
1642; see note 21, above). As Rueger (“Gerson, the Conciliar Movement, and the Right of Resistance,” 
486) says, “The conciliar precedent was deemed of sufficient importance and relevance to be invoked 
frequently enough to force the Royalist writers into a polemic, and thus come to form a distinct strand 
of the controversy over the right of resistance in the years 1642-1644." Sec John Bramhall, Serpent 
Salve, in Works (Dublin, 1677), 526; and Henry Ferne, Conscience Satisfied (Oxford, Eng., 1643), 
39; both are cited in Rueger, “Gerson, the Conciliar Movement, and the Right of Resistance," 481-82. 
See also John Maxwell, Sacro-sancta Regum Majestas: or, The Sacred and Royall Prerogative of 
Christian Kings (Oxford, Eng., 1644), 12-16. 

29 Ybid., 14-16. 

80 Tt should be noted that Prynne drew much of his knowledge of conciliar theory from John 
White's The Way to the True Church (London, 1608). (See Prynne, Soveraigne Power, Pt. 1, 31, 68.) 

31 For Major's remarks, see his Disputatio de auctoritate concilii, in Gerson, Opera, ed. Dupin, Il, 
1136C. There are citations of Nicholas in Roger Widdrington, 4 Clear, Sincere and Modest Confuta- 
tion (n.p., 1616), 188; Apologia Cardinalis Bellarmini pro jure Principum adversus suas ipsius rationes, 
in Melchior Goldast, Monarchia s. Romani Imperü (3 vols., Frankfurt a.M., 1611—14), III, 695; also in 
William Barclay, De Potestate Papae: An et quatenus in Reger et Principes seculares jus et imperium 
Aabeat (London, 1609), 134, 219. Both Prynne (Soveraigne Power, Pt. 1, 5-6) and Bridge (Wounded 
Conscience Cured, 7-8) refer, if not to Nicholas, at least to the conciliarism of Basel. The argument 
they cite is ostensibly drawn directly from Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini's De gestibus Basiliensis Concilii, 
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that it was above all the tradition created and preserved by the Gallican theo- 
logians of the University of Paris—D’Ailly, Gerson, Major, and Almain—it is 
because a couple of references to Cardinal Zabarella seem to constitute the sole 
representation in this literature of the other conciliarists active during the whole 
period of the Great Schism.®* 

If, then, it might be forcing the evidence a little to assert, as did Laski, 
that “the road from Constance to 1688 was a direct one,” it seems permissible 
to speak with some confidence at least of a path from Constance to 1644. Much 
work remains to be done. Scholars will argue about the precise importance to be 
ascribed to this conciliar legacy, but they will not be disposed to question its 
existence. On this point Figgis was right, and it is tempting, therefore, to 
assume that he must also have been right on the third point: his insistence on 
the universality of conciliar principles, and his concomitantly favorable estimate 
of the clarity and viability of conciliar theory as a political and constitutional 
doctrine. 

'The historical influence of a theory, however, is not necessarily contingent 
upon its clarity, precision; or universality, and it has to be realized that the claim 
made in Figgis’ third point is not wholly to be assimilated to the question 
of subsequent influence. What is really at issue here is the status to be accorded 
to conciliar theory in the history of political thought. And on this matter others 
have signaled the need for caution. As early as 1936, in the last volume of his 
monumental History of Medieval Political Thought, A. J. Carlyle contrasted “the 
ecclesiastical questions of the relation between the Pope and the General Council,” 
which he excluded from consideration, with the remarks of the conciliarists con- 
cerning properly “political| principles," which he was quite prepared to discuss.™ 
J. B. Morrall, while willing to discuss conciliar theory as a contribution to medieval 
political thought, spoke in 1958 of “the ambiguity inherent in the whole Conciliar 
position.”** In 1965 Walter Ullmann (to whom conciliar studies owe so much) 
expressed similar sentiments, and in the same year T. M. Parker questioned the 
“tendency in the past to think of the Schism and the Conciliar movement result- 
ing from it in political terms."95 
Of these men, only Parker is concerned to criticize Figgis, and his criticism 











Bk. I (in Pius II, Opera quae extant omnia [Basel, 1571], 8), but they are in fact quoting the trans- 
lation of the passage, which is to be found in Foxe’s Book of Martyrs. (See John Foxe, Acts and 
Monuments, ed. Stephen Reed Cattley [8 vols, London, 1837-41], IIl, 611-12.) The account of the 
activities of the Council of Basel runs for almost a hundred pages in this edition (pp. 605—702), and 
it must have helped to disseminate in England a knowledge of conciliar ideas. 

33 Zabarella is mentioned by William Warmington, 4 Moderate Defence of the Oath of Allegiance 
(n.p., 1612), 59; and Robert Burhill, De potestate regia, et ursurpatione papali (Oxford, Eng., 1613), 
195, 208—209. One also encounters| references to John of Paris, William of Ockham, and Marsilius of 
Padua, but the citations of D'Ailly, Gerson, Major, and especially Almain predominate. 

38 R, W. and A. J. Carlyle, 4 
1903-36), VI, 247; cf. ibid., 163-67. 

84 John B. Morrall, Political Thought in Medieval Times (New York, 1962), 128. 

85 Walter Ullmann, 4 History of Political Thought in the Middle Ages (Harmondsworth, Middlx., 
1965), 21925; Thomas M. Parker, “The Conciliar Movement,” in Trends in Medieval Political 
Thought, ed. Beryl Smalley (Ozta Eng., 1965), 127-39. 
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is directed less against Figgis’ analysis of conciliar theory than against what he 
takes to be Figgis claim that the failure of the conciliar movement contributed 
directly to the rise of centralized autocracy in the several European states. As a 
result, he at least is willing to admit that Figgis was not altogether wrong in 
"seeing . . . a relation between Conciliar thought and constitutionalism in 
politics."99 This is certainly not the case with Carlyle, who seems to have re- 
garded conciliarism as irrelevant to the history of political thought. And if Ullmann 
does not go quite that far, he has certainly developed serious doubts, if not about 
the reality of the conciliar political legacy, then at least about its nature. 

While still admitting that conciliarism was “indubitably” a “political doctrine,” 
that it was a “ruthless” application of what he likes to call “the ascending con- 
ception of government” (that is, popular sovereignty) to the one body “which at 
first sight would have seemed immune to it,” Ullmann has clearly had second 
thoughts on the matter—in the second edition of his Principles of Government 
and Politics in the Middle Ages, in his recent history of medieval political 
thought, and elsewhere? Conciliarist theorizing may well have influenced 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century political thinkers, but the latter, he insists, 
did not swallow their conciliarism whole. Instead, they selected from among the 
conciliar materials handed down to them, and chose to emphasize “only one 
strand of conciliarist thought."59 

In one sense, this is obviously true. It is understandable enough that the 
political thinkers showed no interest in the reformist programs and oligarchic 
curialist claims that were to be found in the conciliarist writings. What caught 
their attention, and predictably so, was the central conciliar insistence on the 
superiority of council to pope, and because of this they did indeed select from 
the conciliar tradition, though they did so in very much the same way as had 
Major and Almain before them? It is doubtful, however, that Ullmann would 
be satisfied with this admission. His claim is more far-reaching, and it is pred- 
icated on a rather jaundiced appraisal of the universality and internal coherence 
of conciliar theory itself, one that entails for it a place in the history of political 
thought considerably less prominent than that allocated by Figgis. 

By their deeds, he seems to imply, ye shall know them. “ "What touches all, 
must be approved by all’ was a persuasive political slogan, but one missed its : 

56 Ibid., 138. 

87 Walter Ullmann, Principles of Government and Politics in the Middle Ages (ad cd., London, 
1966), 288-90, 313-15, and History of Political Thought, 219-35; cf. his review of Oakley, Political 
Saale of vid d'Ailly, in Renaissance News, XVIII. (No. 4, 1965), 305—307. 

89 "Thus mises (Gerson, the Conciliar Movement, and the Right of Resistance,” 482) says: ‘The 
xvnth-century writers seemed entirely unaware of, or unconcerned with the complexity of objectives 
and issues involved in the Conciliar Movement; . . . according to their interpretation the Conciliar 
Movement was reduced to two facts: the assumption of conciliar sovereignty, which could be equated 
with the assumption of parliamentary sovereignty, and the conciliar deposition of the Pope, which could 
be used as an argument in justification of Parliamentary right of resistance to the King." For the earlier 


selective conciliarism of Major and Almain, see Oakley, "Conciliar Theory on the Eve of the Reforma- 
tion," 686-90. 
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appearance in practice."| Constance and Basel were “as heretofore” merely "ec- 
clesiastical assemblies,” assemblies dominated, moreover, by the higher clergy. 
“The lower clergy and the educated layman,” he says, “were . . . knocking at 
the gate, and were refused entry." 


Laymen indeed could submit memoranda, make speeches and take part in the council's 
debates, but they were not allowed to vote, except in so far as they were delegates of 
Kings who were not of course merely laymen; in so far the old theocratic-descending 
point of view was applied once again. 


It would be easy, of course, to take issue with this assessment of the great 
fifteenth-century councils. After all, were not voting rights extended to an un- 
precedented degree to representatives of the lower clergy and laity? Is it really 
permissible to dismiss the| grant of the vote to lay ambassadors simply as an 
acknowledgment of the clerical status of their royal or princely masters? 

But Ullmann's remarks| are addressed to the theoretical formulations of the 
conciliarists and not merely to their alleged failure to translate theory into prac- 
tice. This lag in conciliar theory was but a reflection, he implies, of the internal 
incoherence of the theory itself. The conciliarists were unable “to free themselves 
from the incubus of the traditional [presumably hierocratic] . . . arguments. "^? 
“What the conciliarists did?’ he claims, "was to refurbish the old episcopalist 
‘system under the cover of a progressive movement: stripped of its inessential 
paraphernalia, conciliarism Was a late-medieval revival of episcopalism."** As 
such its position in the history of political thought can only be an ambiguous one. 

On this point Ullmann has the support of Morrall.55 Asserting that the early 
fifteenth-century conciliar thinkers in general “were all strict believers in clerical 
monopoly of Church government and had no sympathy with Marsilian notions 
of lay participation,” and a ta Gerson’s theory in particular, Morrall argues 
that | 


4 Ullmann, History of Political Thought, 223-24. 

41 ld., Principles o Government, 314. 

42 Tierney (Foundations of Conciltar Theory, 49) points out that in the decretist literature ‘The 
Roman law principle, ‘Quod omnes tangit ab omnibus judicetur, was frequently adduced to prove 
that in the decision of articles of faith even laymen should be represented.” 

18 Review of Oakley, Political Thought of Pierre d'Ailly, 306. 

44 Ullmann, Principles of Government, 314, and History of Political Thought, 223-24. 

*5]1t should be noted that the background to Ullmann's (but not to Morrall’s) treatment of 
conciliar thinking in particular and médieval constitutionalism in general is his insistence on fitting 
medieval political thinking to the Procrustean bed of what he calls the “descending” and “ascending” 
theses concerning the derivation of political authority, his alignment of the former with that Christian 
“supernaturalism” or “totalitarianism” Which is grounded in faith, and of the latter with the complex 
of ideas that he and his pupil, M. J. Wilks, insist on referring to as “Aristotelian naturalism” and that 
is grounded in reason, (See Ullmann, Principles of Government, esp. 235-79, and History of Political 
Thought, esp. 167-73; M. J. Wilks, The\ Problem of Sovereignty in the Later Middle Ages: The Papal 
Monarchy with Augustinus Triumphus and the Publicists [Cambridge, Eng., 1963].) From this point 
of view it is above all the essentially rationalistic “Aristotelian naturalism” that must be given the 
credit for having sponsored the "ascending thesis," and it becomes understandably difficult for Ullmann 
to admit that that thesis could have found! full expression in any truly Christian system of ecclesiological 
thinking; hence, his reservations about conciliarism. The whole mythology of “Aristotelian naturalism” 
deserves closer critical scrutiny than it has yet received. But that issue is a big one, and at the moment 
it is simply my purpose to make clear that the texts of the Parisian conciliarists at least will not 
sustain the interpretation that Ullmann is led to impose upon conciliar thinking. 


| 
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This failure to draw the full logical consequence of his representative theories by 
claiming direct representation for every section of the faithful is a measure of the 
ambiguity inherent in the whole Conciliar position. It is still inseparably wedded to 
the orthodox hierarchical conception of authority as coming from above rather than 
below; this being the case, all the ingenuity of thinkers even of Gerson’s calibre could 
not give the representative principle, based essentially on delegation from below, its 
full expression.f$. 


The question that these criticisms raise is exceedingly intricate. Conciliar 
theory possessed no monolithic unity. Even if one limits oneself (as I shall) to 
the four Parisian conciliarists so dear to the seventeenth-century polemicists, one 
is confronted with important shades of difference in their respective positions. 
The matter of voting rights affords a good illustration. Whereas Major does 
not discuss voting rights and makes no mention of lay representation, " Gerson, 
D'Ailly, and Almain do both. But while Gerson insists that the right to vote 
be enjoyed by the lower clergy as well as by the bishops and that no member 
of the faithful be refused a hearing, he is willing to see the laity restricted to a 
merely consultative or advisory capacity, though it should be added that he sees 
nothing permanent or necessary about such a restriction‘? Almain follows him 
quite faithfully on this,“ but D'Ailly goes much further. Though the unlearned 
and those of the lowest ranks are not specifically summoned to the council, 
no Catholic, D'Ailly says, should be excluded. Nor should kings, princes, or their 
ambassadors be denied a vote, any more than should doctors of theology or of 
canon or civil law, for they are all men with authority over the people? 

The selective procedures suggested here are by no means democratic, but it 
would surely be anachronistic to expect them to be so. If that is what is meant 
by giving the representative principle its “full expression"! then the conciliar 


** Morrall, Political Thought in Medieval Times, 127-28; cf. his remark (p. 130) that Nicholas of 
Cusa was no more able than Gerson to "achieve the impossible task of reconciliation between the 
hierarchical tradition of the medieval Church and the representative ideology." 

4Y He defines a general council as follows: "Concilium . . . est congregatio ex omni statu 
hierarchico, quorum interest, convocata ab iis quibus incumbit, ad tractandum communi intentione, de 
utilitate publica Christiana." (Major, Disputatio de auctoritate concilii, in Gerson, Opera, ed. Dupin, II, 
1132C.) 

48 Just as in some periods, he says, prelates have been elected by the whole people and clergy and 
in others by the clergy alone, similarly the council, if it so desires, is at liberty to extend or restrict 
the vote in accordance with the needs of the times, (Gerson, De potestate ecclesiastica, ibid., 250C; cf. 
Sermo: ‘Ambulate dum lucem habetis, ibid., 205C.) 

49 Almain, Tractatus de auctoritate ecclesiae, ibid., xox1D—12A, Expositio circa decisiones Magistri 
Guillielmi Occam . . . de potestate ecclesiastica et laica, ibid., 1067D, and Quaestio resumptiva . . . de 
dominio naturali, civili et ecclesiastico, ibid., 973B—C. 

59 D'Ailly, Oratio de officio imperatoris, ibid., 921, and Disputatio de jure suffragii quibus competat, 
in Herman von der Hardt, Rerum concilii oecumenici Constantiensis (6 vols., Leipzig, 1697), II, 225- 
27; cf. D'Ailly, Tractatus de ecclesiastica potestate, in Gerson, Opera, ed. Dupin, II, o41C-D. D'Ailly 
does indicate (Hardt, Rerum concilii oecumenict Constantiensis, Tl, 224) that he is concerned here with 
councils such as that assembled at Constance and met to deal not with matters of faith but with an 
abnormal situation for which there was no definitively established procedure. This seems, however, 
simply to be an attempt to explain away the position he had adopted in 1403 when he had argued 
that the definitive voice in a general council should belong principaliter to the bishops alone. (See 
D'Ailly, Tractatus de materia concilii generalis, ed. Oakley, in Political Thought of Pierre d'4illy, 
Appendix III, 268, 272-73.) 

51 This is what Morrall seems to mean. (See Morrall, Political Thought in Medieval Times, 128-29, 
and his comparison with the pre-1832 House of Commons.) 
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‘theorists undoubtedly fall short of the mark. As D’Ailly put it, “what touches 
all must be approved by all, or at least by many and by the more notable ones."9? 
An aristocratic principle of selection is clearly at work, but it is not predicated 
upon the possession of hierarchical powers of a sacerdotal nature. This is the 
factor fundamental, I take it, to any episcopalist position, but clearly not the 
one D’Ailly has in mind, for he pointedly insists that doctors of theology or of 
either of the two laws |have greater authority over the Christian people and, 
therefore, a better claim |to the vote than ignorant and merely titular bishops or 
archbishops.5? 

But is not an elemeht of ambiguity introduced into conciliar thinking by 
the very fact that it is predicated of the Church, so often described as the “mystical 
body” of Christ, and does not this stand in the way of according it the status of 
a truly political theory? This might well have been the case had the conciliarists 
used the expression corpus Christi in its patristic sense, but Henri de Lubac and 
others have shown that from the mid-twelfth century, in their anxiety to stress 
the doctrine of the Real ‘Presence, theologians chose to designate the Eucharist 
not as the “mystical” but jas "the true body of Christ [verum corpus Christi]. 
As a result, the expression corpus Christi mysticum, reserved now for the Church, 
began to lose its sacramental associations and to acquire political and juristic 
connotations so that by the fourteenth century “mystical body” had become almost 
a synonym for “moral and political body."55 

These developments are clearly reflected in the writing of the Parisian con- 
ciliarists®® and may also be reflected in the extensive use that they make of a 
related distinction concerning the nature of ecclesiastical power. This power 
(following a wellestablished canonistic practice) they divide into a "power of 
orders” and a "power of jurisdiction." Whereas the former is the truly sacerdotal, 





52 D'Ailly, Additio circa tertiam viam supratactam, in Franz Ehrle, Martin de Alpartils Chronica 
Actitatorum (Paderborn, 1906), 506. 

53 D'Ailly, Disputatio, in Hardt, Rerum concilii oecumenict, II, 225-27. 

54 Henri de Lubac, Corpus Mysticum: L’Eucharistie et l'église an Moyen Age (Paris, 1944), esp. 
Chap. v, 117-37; cf. Ernst Kantorowicz, The King’s Two Bodies: A Study tn Mediaeval Political 
Theology (Princeton, N. J., 1957)} 193-206, where he notes the relevance of this change to secular 
political thinking. 

55 Ihid., a11—1a. 

59 They are reflected to such a degree, in fact, that D'Ailly can describe the general council as being 
"as it were, a mystical body" (Tractatus de ecclesiastica, potestate, in Gerson, Opera, ed. Dupin, H, 
953), Major can discuss “the mystical body" of Scotland (John Major’s History of Greater Britain, tr. 
Archibald Constable [Edinburgh, 1892], 214, 220), and Gerson can speak “with some regularity” of 
the mystical body of France (see Kantorowicz, King’s Two Bodies, 218-19). For further examples of 
the “juridicized” version of corpus mysticum, see the texts of D'Ailly cited in Oakley, Political Thought 
of Pierre d'Ailly, 59-61; Gerson, De auferabilitate papae ab ecclesiae, in id., Opera, ed. Dupin, I, 
210A, 221B; Almain, Quaestio resumptiva . . . de dominio naturali, ibid., 964A, 972A, Tractatus de 
auctoritate. ecclesiae, ibid., 977C-D.|Even when Almain (ibid. 979D—80A) contrasts with any mere 
corpus politicum the Church which is the corpus Christi mysticum, no sacramental connotations cling 
to the latter expression. 

57 Gerson, De potestate ecclesiastica, in id., Opera, ed Dupin, I, 228-29, and De awferabilitate 
papae, ibid., 215-16; D'Ailly, Tractatus de ecclesiastica potestate, ibid., 927-28, 932D-33A, 950; 
Almain, Expositio, ibid., 1068A—B; John Major, In quartum sententiarum, dist. 24, qu. 3 (Paris, 1516), 
fol. clvii r, col. 2. For a discussion js the distinction, see Dictionnaire de droit canonique, ed. Raoul 
Naz (7 vols, Paris, 1935-65), VI, 1148-50, s.v. "Ordre en droit occidentale"; VII, 77-108, ss. 
"Pouvoirs de l'église." | 
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sacramental power at whose heart lies the power to make present in the Eucharist 
the corpus Christi verum, the latter is the administrative and judicial power over 
the Church, the corpus Christi mysticum"? 

About the power of orders the conciliarists have very little to say. It is not 
central to their concern. It may well come from above. It may well leave on the 
souls of those who possess it an indelible character that the authority even of a 
general council is powerless to efface. But, then, the pope does not base his pre- 
eminence in the Church on his possession of orders. How could he, indeed? 
The papacy is not a distinct sacerdotal order; nor does the pope have the power 
of orders in any higher degree than do the other bishops? His claims to invul- 
nerability rest and have to rest upon the nature of his jurisdictional power, and 
it is upon an analysis of that power that the Parisian conciliarists bend their 
efforts. 

They begin by stressing a further canonistic distinction. The power of juris- 
diction, they say, is twofold in that it is exercised over both the internal and 
the external forum. 9? The former concerns the domain of the individual con- 
science; it is a power exercised above all by means of sacramental penance and 
is directed to the private good of the individual. The conciliarists disagree about 
the extent to which it is to be regarded as truly jurisdictional in essence?! but 
they do agree that it is a power that can be exercised only over those who volun- 
tarily submit themselves to its sway.°* This is not the case, however, with the 
power of jurisdiction in the external forum, for that is a coercive power exer- 
cised even over the unwilling. It is, therefore, a potestas regiminis, a truly gov- 


58 D'Ailly, Tractatus de ecclesiastica potestate, in Gerson, Opera, ed. Dupin, Il, 932D-33A; Almain, 
Expositio, ibid., 1068B-C; Major, Disputatio de statu et potestate ecclesiae, ibid. . 1127B-C; Gerson, 
De potestate ecclesiastica, ibid., 228-29, 255—56. Gerson introduces a further complication here by 
distinguishing between the power of consecration itself, which pertains to the corpus Christi verum, 
and the power of administering the Eucharist and the other sacraments to the members of the faithful, 
which pertains to the corpus Christi mysticum (though clearly in a different fashion than docs the 
potestas jurisdictionis). D'Ailly classifies this power as pertaining to the potestas jurisdictionis in foro 
interiori, and Almain follows suit. 

59 Gerson, De auferabilitate papae, ibid., 219C; cf. Gerson, De potestate. ecclesiastica, ibid., 229C; 
D’Ailly, Tractatus de ecclesiastica potestate, ibid., 950C, and Utrum Petri ecclesia lege reguletur, ibid., 
668; Major, In quartum sententiarum, dist. 24, qu. 3, fol. clvii r, col. 2; Almain, Expositio, in Gerson, 
Opera, cd. Dupin, II, 1024A-B. 

90 Gerson, De potestate ecclesiastica, ibid., 228B; D'Ailly, Tractatus de ecclesiastica potestate, ibid., 
957B-C; cf. D'Ailly, Tractatus de materia, ed. Oakley, 304; Almain, Tractatus de auctoritate ecclesiae, 
in Gerson, Opera, ed. Dupin, II, 987C-D, and Quaestio resumptiva . . . de dominio naturali, ibid., 
967A; Major, Disputatio de auctoritate concilii, ibid., 1133A-B. 

61 Thus Gerson stresses the intimacy of its links with the potestas ordinis, while D'Ailly and, after 
him, Almain seem more disposed to treat it as appertaining fully to the potestas jurisdictionis. (See 
Gerson, De potestate. ecclesiastica, ibid., 232-33; D’Ailly, Tractatus de ecclesiastica potestate, ibid., 
957B-C, and Tractatus de materia, ed. Oakley, 304; Almain, Quaestio resumptiva . . . de dominio 
naturali, in Gerson, Opera, ed. Dupin, II, 967A, and Expositio, ibid., 1024.) This disagreement has 
persisted into the modern era among the canonists, despite the introduction of a further distinction, 
this time of the potestas jurisdictionis im foro interiori into its extrasacramental and sacramental 
aspects. For a discussion and bibliography, see Dictionnaire de droit canonique, ed. Naz, VII, 98-100, 
5.9. "Pouvoirs de l'église." 

92 Gerson, De potestate ecclesiastica in id., Opera, ed. Dupin, Il, 232D~33A; Almain, Quaestio 
resumptiva . . . de dominio naturali, ibid., 967A. D'Aily and Major do not face the issue as squarely, 
but cf. Major, Disputatio de auctoritate concilii, ibid., 1133B; and D'Ailly, Tractatus de ecclesiastica 
potestate, ibid., 927-28. 
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ernmental power? It pertains, not to any merely voluntary society, but to a 
public authority, and it is this power alone that these conciliarists have in mind 
when they assert the superiority of council to pope.“ For not even the highest 
of papalists would deny that the pope was subject to ecclesiastical jurisdiction in 
the internal forum (did|he, too, not have his confessor?), and not even the 
most radical of conciliarists would claim that the general council as such was 
endowed with the power of orders. 

The arguments of the; Parisian conciliarists focus, then, and to a remarkable 
degree upon precisely that sector where ecclesiastical power is at its closest, in 
quality if not in purpose, to secular governmental authority.9? This fact is funda- 
mental and should be clearly recognized. But close though the relationship 
may be, there is still room for some reservations about any univocal treatment 
of the secular and ecclesiastical polities. And such reservations are in fact be- 
trayed, if not to any noteworthy degree by D'Ailly and Major, at least by Gerson 
and Almain. 

It is true, they might be portrayed as saying, that the power of coercive juris- 
diction in the public sphere is indeed the power possessed more fully by the 
general council than by the pope.® It is also true that this power is close to the 
sort of power wielded by, secular rulers." But differences between them do 
nevertheless exist and nowhere more strikingly than in the manner of their orig- 
inal institution.°* That ecclesiastical power is ordained for the attainment of a 





68 D'Ailly, Utrum Petri ecclesia lege reguletur, ibid., 1, 667-68; Gerson, De potestate. ecclesiastica, 
ibid., Il, 230-31; Almain, Quaestio resumptiva . . . de dominio naturali, ibid., 967A, 969D, Tractatus 
de auctoritate ecclesiae, ibid., 980B-D, 987C, Expositio, ibid., 1068B-C, 

%4 “Concilium Generale, legitime congregatum, immediate a Christo habet illam Potestatem 

. coércitivam in Foro exteriori et publico, loquar enim de Potestate quae respicit Forum exterius: nam 
Concilium Generale non habet Potestatem consecrandi neque absolvendi sacramentaliter, cum non sit 
Sacerdos. Est solummodo quaestio! de Potestate Jurisdicitionis, in Foro exteriori, quam authoritatem 
habet a Christo immediate, et non| a Papa.” (Ibid., 1068A-B.) Major takes it so much for granted 
that the question concerns the potestas jurisdictionis in foro exteriori that he impatiently brushes aside 
the possibility that any other power, might be involved. (See Major, Disputatio de auctoritate concilii, 
in Gerson, Opera, cd. Dupin, H, 1133A-B.) 

85] do not wish to oversimplify, These theorists disagree on more than one point. Thus, whereas 
D'Ailly and the others regard the expression plenitudo potestatis as denoting solely the potestas 
jurisdictionis (D'Ailly can even refer to it as the plenitudo jurisdictionis in Tractatus de ecclesiastica 
potestate, thid., 950C), Gerson is not so sure (De potestate ecclesiastica, ibid., 239C-D). Present, more- 
over, in some of their arguments is| an element that could hardly be at home in any truly political 
theory: the belief in conciliar inerrancy in doctrinal matters, which they use as an argument for the 
superiority of council to pope. (See |ibid., 248D; Major, Disputatio de auctoritate concilii, in Gerson, 
Opera, ed. Dupin, Il, 1136B; Almain, Tractatus de auctoritate ecclesiae, ibid., 1001A-B, 1003B. On 
this matter D'Ailly is something of ; an exception. He regarded conciliar infallibility as no more than 
a pious belief; see Francis Oakley, ‘Pierre d'Ailly and Papal Infallibility,” Mediaeval Studies, XXVI 
[1964], 353-58.) It is true that only in the last century have canonists begun to regard the magis- 
terium as something to be distinguished from jurisdiction, that is, as a third power side by side with 
the powers of order and jurisdiction.| (See Dictionnaire de droit canonique, ed. Naz, VI, 695-96, s.v. 
"Magistére ecclésiastique.”) But the introduction of the notion of inerrancy into arguments ancillary 
to the conciliar thesis does do something to qualify its political nature. 

98 Gerson, De potestate ecclesiastica, in id., Opera, ed. Dupin, II, 243-44, where he points out that 
the general council as such can do nothing that requires the potestas ordinis. (Almain, Tractatus de 
auctoritate ecclesiae, ibid., 991B-D, and Expositio, ibid., 3068A—B.) 

97 Gerson, De potestate ecclesiastica; ibid., 230-31. 

98 The central texts on this point arc Almain, Tractatus de auctoritate. ecclesiae, ibid., 979D-80D; 
Gerson, De potestate ecclesiastica, tbid\, 238~39, a text, however, where he is speaking of ecclesiastical 
power in general and draws no pes between the powers of orders and jurisdiction. (C£, ikid., 
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supernatural rather than a natural end and that it cannot be exercised over all 
men but only over the baptized might not prevent its theoretical assimilation to 
governmental power in general; the important point is that the ecclesiastical 
and secular powers are both established for the edification and not for the 
destruction of their respective communities. On the matter of their original 
institution, however, the obstacle is real. Secular political power is natural; in 
accordance with natural law it can be instituted by men; it can also be framed 
by men in more than one constitutional form. Ecclesiastical power, on the 
other hand, is supernatural; it has been instituted directly by Christ; so, too, 
has its supreme manifestation, the papal office. It is necessary to insist, therefore, 
that the papal office in particular and ecclesiastical authority in general contain 
an element beyond the scope of any merely human constitutive power.” It is 
necessary to insist, too, that the constitution of the Church, unlike that of any 
secular polity, is immutably monarchic.™ 

The contrast suggested by these arguments is not, however, as stark as it 
may seem. All of these conciliarists, to a greater or lesser degree, are theologians 
of nominalist sympathies. As a result, all are extremely careful to avoid implying 
that the freedom of the Divine Will is in any way bound either by the norms 
of natural morality or by the divinely established arrangements of ecclesiastical 
life. To underline this fact, they make use of the familiar distinction between 
the ordained or ordinary power of God (potentia dei ordinata), by which He 
chooses to regulate His activity in the world in accordance with the revealed 
and natural laws that He has established, and the absolute power (potentia det 
absoluta), by which He can do anything that does not involve a formal con- 
tradiction.* All these conciliarists, as a result, are understandably conscious of 
the radical contingency not only of the structures of ecclesiastical power that 
Christ established but also of the mandates of natural law and of the merely 
human dispositions of secular political power; these, too, in their different ways, 
reflect the incessant workings of the Divine Will.” God, the first cause, is the 
227; Almain, Quaestio resumptiva ... de dominio naturali, in Gerson, Opera, ed. Dupin, U, 966D- 
67A, and Expositio, ibid., 1014C-D, 1018C-19B, 1113B-C.) 

99 See, e.g., Almain, Tractatus de auctoritate. ecclesiae, ibid., 991B-D. 

ics esp. ibid., 979D-80D; Gerson, De potestate ecclesiastica, in Gerson, Opera, ed. Dupin, Il, 
227, 238-39. 

T1 Gerson, De auferabilitate papae, ibid., 313C-D; Almain, Quaestio resumptiva . . . de dominio 
naturali, ibid., 970A, and Expositio, ibid., 1027D, 1074D. 

73 For a useful recent discussion of the role of this distinction in nominalist theology, see Heiko 
A. Oberman, The Harvest of Medieval Theology: Gabriel Biel and Late Medieval Nominalism 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1963), 30—56, and, in relation to natural law, 100-11. For instances of its use by 
these conciliarists, see Francis Oakley, “Pierre d’Ailly and the Absolute Power of God," Harvard 
Theological Review, LVI (No. I, 1963), 59~73; John Major, In primum sententiarum, I, dist. 44, 
qu. I (Paris, 1510), fol. civ; Almain, Moralia, Tractatus Ill, in Aurea clarissimi et acutissimi doctoris 
theologi Magistri Jacobi Almain (Paris, 1517), fol. 74v. For Gerson, see note 73, below. 

78 Hence they had a tendency to qualify their arguments with the reminder that what they said 
is true only sante lege or de communi lege or de lege ordinata or stante ordinationi dei (i.e., given 
the persistence of the order established in accordance with God's ordained power). Gerson's De 
potestate ecclesiastica is heavily punctuated with such qualifications. (See, e.g., Gerson, De potestate 


ecclesiastica, in id., Opera, ed. Dupin, II, 227D, 228D, 229A, 238C, Sermo: ‘Ambulate dum lucem 
habetis’, ibid. 205C, and De auferabilitate pape, ibid., 210A, 210D, 213A, 220A; cf. Almain, 
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Lord Creator of all things, and “just as the divine will is the first efficient cause 
in the genus of efficient|causality, so also is it the first obligating rule or law in 
the genus of obligating law." Similarly, "just as every secondary cause is con- 
tingent upon the first cause, so from the first and supreme lordship [dominium] 
is derived every secondary lordship."4 

For these conciliarists) therefore, the Pauline dictum that all power is of God 
takes on a heightened significance. If the establishment of secular political au- 
thority, unlike ecclesiastical, is the outcome of human agencies working in 
accordance with the dictates of the natural law, this must not be taken to 
imply that that law or those agencies are autonomous. For God, after all, is 
"the founder of nature," and it is His obligating Will that establishes the natural 
law.” Differ though they, may, temporal and ecclesiastical power both have to 
be regarded as the effects, at one remove or another, of the same first cause. 
Nor are they effects of a remote cause, for the realm of natural morality is 
impregnated with the Divine Will no less than is the realm of ecclesiastical order. 

Viewed in this perspective, then, the difference in the manner of institution 
of the secular and ecclesiastical powers, though it persists of course, is reduced 
dramatically in significance. And even if it does persist, it is not, after all, im- 
mediately relevant, for Gerson and Almain now introduce one final distinc- 
tion, the most familiar one lof all, that between the institution of a given power 
or office and its communication or "concession" to a particular person or persons. 
Thus, though the ecclesiastical power of coercive jurisdiction may differ from 
secular political power in that it was originally instituted not mediately via 
secondary human causes but immediately by Christ, the first cause, it is at one 
with that secular power in the merely human dispositions by which it is com- 
municated by the community of the faithful to the individual officeholders in 
the Church.” Again, though the papal office may be of direct divine institution 
and the imperial office or the kingship may not, it is by such "created titles" 
as election and hereditary suécession that individual popes, emperors, and kings 
alike succeed to their respective offices. And in the secular no less than the ec- 
clesiastical worlds, if those “created titles" possess any validity at all, it is simply 
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because God freely associates with them His approving Will, for it is God “who 
first and principally gives authority." But to say that, of course, is to say also 
that the modes by which power is communicated to the individual officeholder 
in both ecclesiastical and secular polities differ neither in the merely natural 
or human character of the agencies involved nor in their radical contingency 
upon the concurrence of the Divine Will. 

Figgis was correct, then, in his assessment of the political significance of 
conciliar theory, and Ullmann and Morrall, it seems, are wrong. The countless 
examples and analogies that these Parisian conciliarists draw from the political 
theory and practice of the secular world? are not merely the flamboyant advance 
skirmishers of a revived episcopalism. They are integral to the central aggressive 
thrust of conciliar theory, and their line of march has been cleared in advance 
by the barrage of juristic and theological distinctions previously discussed. For 
with the final distinction between the supernaturally instituted office and the 
naturally appointed officeholder, the doubts evinced earlier by Gerson and Almain 
are demolished and the way opened for the free exploitation of the implications 
of Ullmann's "ascending conception" of governmental authority. 

On this matter, none of the others, perhaps, is quite so explicit as D'Ailly, who 
argues that when Christ gave Peter authority to establish his episcopal see where 
he wished, this in no way deprived his chosen flock of that natural right "which 
belongs to all those over whom any authority either secular or ecclesiastical is 
placed—that is, the right to elect their ruler"? But all of them insist repeatedly 
that the right of the Church to rid itself of an incorrigible head and to prevent 
its own destruction is not simply a right based on ecclesiastical custom or derived 
from canon law: it is an inalienable right pertaining to all "free communities" 
and grounded in the dictates of natural law itself.9? 

In so doing (and the fact should not escape us), these conciliarists are making 
claims more universal than many of those advanced later by constitutionalists 
whose memory has been more widely honored. Not for them the historically 
minded traditionalism of a Frangois Hotman or a Chief Justice Sir Edward 
Coke. Nor the conservative radicalism of an Oliver Cromwell or a Henry Ireton. 
Nor, indeed, any of those increasingly unpersuasive appeals to the age-old rights 
and freedoms of Frenchmen, or of Englishmen, or, for that matter, of cardinals 
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of the Roman Church.®? Such rights, after all, were rooted merely in custom 
or in the positive law. In going one step further and grounding them in the 
natural law itself, these conciliarists, then, are doing nothing less than taking 
the doctrine of consent that is basic to so much of medieval legal and constitu- 
tional theory and practice, disengaging it from the particularizing elements of 
regional, national, or ecclesiastical custom, and raising it to the level of a political 
philosophy. ; 

In the light of this development the appeal of the conciliar precedent to the 
Protestant resistance theorists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries becomes 
more readily comprehensible. By citing that precedent, it is true, the Protestants 
laid themselves open to the charge of having drawn their ideas from “the pol- 
luted cisterns” of papist doctrine. But at a time when absolute monarchy was 
coming more and more to be regarded as the only civilized form of government 
and when the traditional medieval limitations on monarchical power were com- 
ing to be dismissed as “inefficient clogs upon the wheels of government, not 
merely wrong but stupid,”®? the notably universal expression that the Parisian 
conciliar theorists had |given to the principles underlying the medieval constitu- 
tional tradition took on a heightened significance, Because of this universal 
expression of principles, Ponet himself could claim that “by this lawe [of nature] 
and argumentes of the Canonistes and example of deprivacion of a Pope, are 
all clokes (wherewith; Popes, bishoppes, priestes, kaisers and Kinges use to 
defende their iniquitie) utterly taken away.” Because of this, too, Laski could 
say that the Council of Constance was “the real watershed between medieval 
and modern politics.”®* Because of this, in effect, Figgis was right. 





81 This last reference is to the oligarchic claims of the Roman cardinals to a constitutional role 
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to depose and punishe wicked governours" which "hathe not been only received and exercised 
in politike maters, but also jin the churche." (Iéid., [104]; Laski, "Political Theory in the Later 
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Pécuchet s'en retourna mélancolique. I avait espéré l'accord de la foi et de la raison. 

Bouvard lui fit lire ce passage de Louis Hervieu: "Pour connaitre l'abime qui les 
sépare, opposez leurs axiomes: . . . La raison vous dit: Trois c'est trois, et la foi 
déclare que: Trois c'est un.”! 

Catholic intellectual life in nineteenth-century France? Was there anything that 
is now worth discussing? Most of the current texts depict the mediocrity of 
French Catholic thought, especially in clerical ranks, throughout the greater part 
of the century, or at least until 1875-1914, the period of the "intellectual renais- 
sance of Catholicism and the modernist crisis." It would be reasonable to conclude, 
from much of the historical writing about this topic that a suitable paradigm of 
French Catholic thought was given by Paul Verlaine’s poem Acte de foi ("Le 
seul savant c'est encore Moisel") or by the Abbé Jeufroy's admonition to Bouvard 
concerning the "Trinity (*Adorons sans comprendre"). D. G. Charlton, in his 
fine study of “secular religions" in France in the nineteenth century, delivered the 
judgment that Catholic response to the intellectual challenges of the century “was 
less an attempt at reasoned argument than ecclesiastical repression and bitter abuse 
at the level of journalists such as Veuillot."? No one has been more critical than 
the liberal Catholics, chagrined by memories of Pio Nono and Louis Veuillot. 
Adrien Dansette has given a classic caricature: the philosophers did not know 
Immanuel Kant or his successors; theology was a series of theses supported by 
unexplained scriptural fragments, linked by tenuous rationalistic arguments; 
Scripture was little studied except for didactic or polemical tradition-serving pur- 
poses; ecclesiastical history was only apology; Christian art, like natural science, 
was unknown. The Catholic intelligentsia, especially those in the clergy, he argues, 
did not concern themselves with Positivism or the growth of the "new sciences" 
such as philology, archaeology, and paleontology, which put much of the Scrip- 
tures in doubt. Even the clerical elite did not take full cognizance of the dif- 
ficulties until after the creation of the Catholic Institutes in the 1870’s.* This 
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dismal picture is reproduced in a well-known textbook: “Intellectually speaking, 
French Catholicism during most of the nineteenth century had been remarkably 
sterile; there had been some remarkable pioneer ventures into the sphere of social 
action but little in the realm of thought.” I shall attempt in this article to show 
the weakness of these opinions, for which recent scholarship gives little support. 
Writing in 1890, Paul Janet declared, “One of the chief facts of the history of our 
century has been the reappearance of Christianity or rather Catholicism in the 
monde supérieur of philosophy and of thought.” Concentrating chiefly on the 
periods of the July Monarchy (1830-1848), the Second Republic, and the Second 
Empire (1848-1870), although some preliminary consideration of the Restoration 
is unavoidable, this article will generally sustain the judgment of Janet. 

In recent years the historical picture of the Restoration has been retouched to 
such an extent that it is hardly recognizable as the modern dark age that admirers 
of the Revolution were prone to depict in historical manuals. The classic rehabili- 
tation of the Restoration is that of Guillaume de Bertier de Sauvigny: France was 
never better or more honestly administered; its finances were never better man- 
aged; the country received its initiation into parliamentary government; the pre- 
industrial economy reached its ultimate perfection; and France regained its leader- 
ship in science as well as|in arts and letters. Peace, foreign contact, and freedom 
of expression led to an intellectual blossoming unmatched since the Enlighten- 
ment.” It was also the time in secondary education when the university monopoly 
was broken and when a clerical structure was established. Less pleasant was the 
purge of anticlericals from the university under Bishop Denys de Frayssinous; 
Church personnel controlled about a third of the positions in the university by 
the end of the Restoration. Thus began the struggle for the control of education 
that played so large a role i in France in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

The intellectual activity of the Restoration has also been subjected to critical 
re-evaluation, although it is still difficult for many liberal intellectuals to grant 
that the thought of those who were ferocious in their opposition to the Revolution 
has any enduring value. Since Joseph de Maistre, the Vicomte de Bonald, René 
de Chateaubriand, and Félicité de Lamennais (1782-1854), who is really of a new 
generation, establish positions that their contemporaries and successors modify or 
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reject, it is difficult to avoid considering the main thrust of their thought before 
looking at the intellectual activity of the succeeding generation.’ With the genera- 
tion of Chateaubriand (1768-1848), about a half generation after Maistre (1753- 
1821) and Bonald (1754-1840), stands the antitraditionalist philosopher and Res- 
toration politician Maine de Biran (1766-1824). Like the Prince de Talleyrand 
and Joseph Fouché, Maine de Biran served a variety of regimes: he was adminis- 
trator of the Dordogne, 1795-1797; a member of the Conseil des cing-cents, 1797- 
1798; sous-préfet of Bergerac, 1806-1812; a deputy and quaestor of the Chamber 
in the Restoration. A moderate, he voted with the liberals until 1817, but then 
shifted Right to defend royal power against anarchy and despotism. “Like Joseph 
de Maistre and . . . Bonald, like Benjamin Constant and Saint-Simon, like 
Charles Dunoyer and Auguste Comte, Maine de Biran grapples as a philosopher 
with the political problem of the ‘restoration.’”® It can be plausibly argued that 
Biran provided a philosophical underpinning for French religious thought in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, although this influence was not evident until 
later in the nineteenth century.’ 

Biran, “the greatest French metaphysician since Descartes and Malebranche,”™ 
modified his early analytic empiricism to admit that one’s internal experience of 
voluntary movement of body is an important source of knowledge. Biran’s 
axiomatic “Je veux, donc je suis,” placing him within Charles Augustin Sainte- 
Beuve’s family of méditatifs intérieurs? (Michel Eyquem de Montaigne, Blaise 
Pascal, René Descartes, Jean Jacques Rousseau, and others), gave post-Enlighten- 
ment French psychology a new antisensationalist orientation and established a 
new metaphysic of man, which, like Henri Bergson’s, later, followed Augustine’s 
“Intravi in intima mea. . . ." His Fragments relatifs aux fondements de la morale 
et de la religion (Paris, 1818) justified belief in the soul and in God on the basis 
of man's natural propensity for the Absolute. As Emmanuel Mounier saw, Biran 
was his precursor in developing a mystical personalism hostile to philosophical 
systems and absolute rationalism.^ Although he denounced the rejection of 
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philosophy by Bonald (“histrion de la philosophie"), Biran did not think that 
philosophy gave complete answers to all questions. His Nouvelles considérations 
sur les rapports du physique et du morale (Paris, 1818) showed that “Christianity 
alone embraces the whole man.” 

The seminal influence of Biran in French philosophy, especially his establish- 
ment of the “most original and profound” elements of nineteenth-century religious 
philosophy, is widely recognized. But it is debatable whether, as the modern 
clerical scholar Louis Foucher claims, Biran clearly put to the nineteenth century 
the orthodox principle of a Catholic philosophy. This claim could be made equally 
for several varieties of Protestantism; as Lucien Laberthonniére pointed out to 
Maurice Blondel in 1894, Biran clearly had the idea of a Christian philosophy. But 
Janet thought that Biran “gave France a philosophy of the mind . . . not a reli- 
gious philosophy.”** It is clear that Biran himself finally returned to the Catholic 
Church in order to experience the presence of Christ. Thus the last thought of 
Biran, showing the clearly Christian philosopher, is not in his written work but 
in the last sacrament, taken from Bishop Frayssinous: "L'heure d'écrire est 
passée.”'® 

More tangible and immediate was the influence of Chateaubriand, whose real 
target was, Janet argued, Voltaire, who had made unbelief fashionable. In bring- 
ing about the triumph of the idea of the poetry of Christianity, “Chateaubriand 
conquered Voltaire.” Janet thought that the great influence of Chateaubriand 
and his school could be’ seen by comparing the attitude of the Marquis de Con- 
dorcet with that of Corate on Catholicism, one of the few issues on which they 
differed. The historically based “apology” of Comte for Catholicism is incom- 
prehensible except in the light of the previous apology of Chateaubriand.” A 
revolution had taken place in the attitude of a part of the intellectual world to- 
ward religion. Chateaubriand reinforced the influence of Rousseau, whose sen- 
sibilité chrétienne, in spite of his hostility toward established religion, had great 
influence in the early nineteenth century in favor of Catholicism? The prag- 
matic aspect of Chateaubriand's apology, emphasizing the social value of religion 
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(“il faut une religion ou la société périt,” he concluded in his Essai historique sur 
les révolutions anciennes et modernes), linked him to the traditionalism of Bonald 
and Maistre. Although disagreeing with Bonald's philosophy, he supported the 
idea of finding intellectual security in tradition as interpreted by the religious 
authorities, rather than in Cartesian doubt. 

'The untenable idea that Bonald, Maistre, and Lamennais were the trinity of 
an ill-defined traditionalist philosophy is still current? Although Maistre appealed 
to the general consent as a criterion of truth, he was too much influenced by 
eighteenth-century rationalism to fail to sec that traditionalism could easily lead to 
skepticism, thus sapping the foundations of faith. Maistre's warning to Lamennais 
after the appearance of the second volume of the Essai sur l'indifférence (Paris, 
1820) showed his disagreement with Lamennais's variety of traditionalism. Richard 
Lebrun's recent work has shown how the liberal clichés about Maistre are either 
wrong or hopelessly misleading”? Few writers seem to realize that Maistre was 
not an orthodox Catholic apologist. In his reaction against the practical atheism 
of the eighteenth century, Maistre sometimes lapsed into an occasionalism close 
to that of the seventeenth-century Catholic philosopher Nicolas Malebranche. 
He knew little about Scholasticism and was deficient in Catholic theology and 
philosophy. Anti-Lockean, he claimed to hold a modified Cartesian doctrine of 
innate ideas: God had made certain simple notions innate in man. "In all this, 
he seems to approach much nearer to the ‘ethical theology’ of Rousseau and Kant 
than to orthodox Catholic ideas"?! Although “Maistre’s ferocious contempt for 
the Enlightenment hides similarities as much as it reveals differences,"?* his use 
of Cartesian innéisme against the empirical exaggerations of Francis Bacon and 
John Locke placed him in opposition to the leading philosophes, just as his 
espousal of Christianity placed him in the forefront of the religious revival of the 
early nineteenth century. 

In a lecture given at Chambéry in 1956, Gilbert Durand drew a philosophic 
portrait of Maistre, which, in spite of.its existentialist outlook, is one of the most 
penetrating short analyses of Maistre's thought. Durand argues that the hermeneu- 
tic Martinist formation of the young Masonic Maistre gave his philosophy the 
same accents as meditation of Scripture and esoteric traditions gave the great 
German Romantics. Maistre's analogical thought is the daughter of Martinist 
symbolism. But Durand voices an existentialist regret that Maistre's thought be- 
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came contaminated through “la fabulation historique” in the attempt to base its 


realism and archetypes 


on history. As Durand sees, of course, the philosophical 


thought of Maistre was secondary to his political work, which was concerned 
with the problems posed by the breakup of European unity and by the task of 


defining liberty after the 


his political positivism, 


revolutionary-Napoleonic holocaust. Maistre’s philosophy, 
and his sociological pluralism influenced the Comte de 


Saint-Simon, Auguste Comte, Charles Baudelaire, Maurice Barrés, and Charles 
Maurras. Both Baudelaire (“De Maistre et Edgar Poe m’appris 4 raisonner”) and 
Comte (“Condorcet dut étre, pour moi, complété par de Maistre, dont je m’ap- 


propriai tous les princip 
on their thought?* 


es essentiels") testified to the strong influence of Maistre 


Like Maistre, Bonald defended revealed religion as the foundation of society 
and Christianity as the o organ of true civilization. Bonald’s traditionalist sociology, 
which had a profound effect on French sociology from Comte to Emile Durk- 
heim, had its foundation in his philosophy of being and of man and especially in 


his epistemology.** Bonal 


d attributed language to divine revelation. Since lan- 


guage is necessary for thought, man could not have invented it. “Bonald’s system 
is a synthesis of Malebranche, who teaches him the universality and necessity of 
ideas, and Condillac, who makes language a necessary condition of the act of 
intelligence.”® In spite of the retention of a certain innéisme, Bonald substituted 
the evidence of authority, divine in its origin and social in its transmission, for 
the authority of individual and human evidence.* But far from providing a 
philosophical substitute for the Catholic Cartesianism prevalent in clerical circles, 


Bonald’s system became 
jected into the idea of r 


38 See Gilbert Durand, “Portrait philosophique de Joseph de Maistre,” Cahiers d'histoire, 


I, 1956), 289-302; see also 
(Bryn Mawr, Pa., 1943); E.! 
idées politiques de Joseph de 
(New York, 1954), 162-64, 


the incubus of orthodoxy because of the confusion it in- 
evelation as a result of his mingling the natural and the 


I o. 
Mary Alphonsus, The Influence of Joseph de Maistre on AS 
M. Cioran, Joseph de Maistre (Paris, 1957); and Francis Bayle, Les 
Maistre (Paris, 1945). Albert Camus, The Rebel, tr. Anthony Bower 


makes an interesting structural analogy between Maistre's aim of the 


universal Christian city and the messianic formulas of Hegel and Marx. The latest and probably 
best study of Maistre is Robert Triomphe, Joseph de Maistre: Etude sur la vie et sur la doctrine 
d'un matárialiste mystique (Geneva, 1967). 





© 34 For a study of the ratio 
down to Maurras, see Robert 


nalistic structure of Bonald's sociological traditionalism and its influence 


Spaemann, Der Ursprung der Soziologie aus dem Geist der Restaura- 


tion: Studien über L.G.4. Bonald (Munich, 1961). Bonald’s contribution to social thought and his 


connection with social 


pluralism are shown by Robert A. Nisbet, “De Bonald and the Concept 


of the Social Group,” Journ of the History of Ideas, V (No. 3, 1944), 315-31. By contrast, 
Lamennais was, it can be maintained, more social prophet than pioneer sociologist. (See JES. 


Hayward, “Lamennais and 


e Religion of Social Consensus,” Archives de sociologie des religions 


[No. az, 1966], 37-46.) But Francois Brousse, Lamennais et le christianisme universel (Paris, 1963), 


108—109, argues that Lam 
universelle" of Lamennais 


25 Émile Bréhier, Histoire, 


aja 


“Both also regard religious feeling as the essential and primordial feeling of the human race. . 


ais was a powerful precursor of Durkheim and sees the “raison 
t least a functional equivalent of Durkheim’s “mentalité collective.” 


de la philosophie (a vols, Paris, 1957), H, 589; for the internal 


contradictions of Bonald's system, see ibid., 589—90. 


38 Foucher, Philosophie cat 
La philosophie en France 
philosophy. For a general 
Christianity, see A.-D. Sertill 


holique, 25. This work is an essential supplement to Félix Ravaisson's 
xx’ siècle (Paris, 1867), which gave little importance to Catholic 
tment of relationships between nineteenth-century philosophers fue 
ges, Le christianisme et les philosophes (a vols, Paris, 1941), I 
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supernatural. The stages of primitive, Mosaic, and Christian revelation accepted by 
orthodoxy were effaced, moreover, by the primacy of the original revelation. This 
danger became plain in Lamennais’s Esquisse (1840): the truths necessary for 
salvation exist in ancient traditions?" It is not surprising that the forces of Roman 
orthodoxy condemned traditionalism twice in the nineteenth century and rejected 
the twentieth-century politicized version advocated by Action Frangaise. 

Victor Hugo apotheosized Lamennais: "Il éclaire comme Pascal, il brûle 
comme Rousseau, il foudroie comme Bossuet.” Hailed as the new Bossuet, Lamen- 
nais wanted to emulate Malebranche, an ambition he never achieved.?? But he 
did attempt in Volumes II, III, and IV of the Essai (Paris, 1820-23) and in the 
Défense de l'Essai (Paris, 1821) to develop a new Christian philosophy based on 
a theory of certitude whose first principle was "what all men believe to be true 
is true,” thus making the authority of general reason, founded on divine authority, 
the arbiter of truth. Lamennais accepted uncritically much of eighteenth-century 
sensationalist philosophy and most of Bonald's psychology, especially the tradi- 
tionalist idea that knowledge of essential truths is innate in society. This anti- 
Cartesian psychology made revelation a general law of the human mind. It also 
explicitly denied certain eighteenth-century ideas still powerful in the 1820’s. To 
oppose antiquity to Christianity was no longer possible because the valuable part 
of ancient thought contained the truths of primitive revelation; reason could not 
be opposed to Christianity because true reason is general reason, characterized by 
unity and perpetuity, and by universality, a distinguishing characteristic of Chris- 
tianity.?? 

'The double danger of these ideas to Catholic orthodoxy was similiar to the 
threat of Bonald’s thought. The autonomy of the individual conscience in religious 
belief was abandoned, although Lamennais’s career was to show that this was 
perhaps more theoretical than practical. Christianity was naturalized by the 
mingling of supernatural truths with those derived from general reason. There 
is some ground for arguing that Lamennais's religious evolution put him in a 
position not entirely different from that of the believer in natural religion. When 


31 Foucher, Philosophie catholique, 25-26. 

28 On Hugo and Lamennais, see Christian Maréchal, Lamennais et Victor Hugo (Paris, 1906), 
and “Victor Hugo mennaisien," Revue d'histoire littéraire de la France, XIII. (1906), 499—500. La- 
mennais's philosophy presents the same problem to critics as that of Thomas Aquinas: “La philosophie 
de Lamennais reste en somme celle d'un théologien, de caractére assez technique et parfois arti- 
ficiel" was the harsh judgment of Bréhier (Histoire de la philosophie, Il, 597). But Paul Janet, 
La philosophie de Lamennais (Paris, 1890), 101, praised Lamennais's Esquisse d'une philosophie 

as "la seule synthése générale tentée au dix-neuvitme sitcle par un philosophe frangais,” although 
he admitted it was not a work of first rank. 

29 See Foucher, Philosophie catholique, Chap. n. An exposure of the logical weakness of Lamen- 
naiss argument is stated convincingly by Brousse, Lamennais et le christianisme universel, 35-36: 
“S'il établit, comme le fait Lamennais, que la raison individuelle doit se conformer à la raison 
humaine, il établit cela par la raison individuelle. . . . C'est une contradiction interne trés grave, 
capable de faire écrouler toute l'architecture des raisonnements mennaisiens." See Norbert Hotzel, 
Die Uroffenbarung im französischen Traditionalismus (Munich, 1962), who deals with the roles 
of Maistre, Bonald, Lamennais, Louis Bautain, Augustin Bonnetty, Henri Maret, and Marie-Ange 
Chastel in this quarrel and carries the issue to Vatican I. 
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Gregory XVI's Singulari nos (1834) referred to a “fallacious system of philos- 


ophy,” it meant the Mennaisian philosophy of sensus communis? 

'The encyclicals of Pope Gregory emasculated the embryonic movement for 
political liberty making headway among the clergy. But the vague formulas of 
Singulari nos hardly affected the diffusion of Mennaisian philosophy and theology. 
In 1830-1831 Lamennais gave a course to his epigoni in Paris and to the Order 
of St. Peter at La Chesnaie, in which he made a more rational effort than he had 
made before to solve the traditional problems of philosophy. Although he used 
F. Gottlob Born's dubious late eighteenth-century Latin translation of the critical 
works of Kant, as did Victor Cousin at the beginning of his teaching, Lamen- 
nais made the expected criticism of Kantian psychology, founded on abstract rea- 
son, but praised Kant's|rejection of the exclusively analytical character of the 
Abbé de Condillac and David Hume! A modern student of Lamennais, Chris- 
tian Maréchal, has viewed these lectures as a stage in Lamennais's evolution mark- 
ing the transition between the Essai sur l'indifférence and the Esquisse. But 
Foucher has replied that the Esquisse was not the end of an evolution but a rev- 
olution in Lamennais's thought because, among other things, the Esquisse rec- 
ognized that individual reason, having a capacity for truth, provides a basis for 
philosophy. But this change of opinion seemed to have had little effect on the 
survival of the authoritarian and somewhat Tertullian conception of Christianity 
that prevailed among Lamennais's followers. Descartes remained their béte noire. 

Jean-René Derré has recently given a penetrating analysis of the pervading 
influence of Lamennais in the intellectual life of France and the intellectual re- 
lationship of the Mennaisians to Catholicism outside France? In spite of their 








30 For an attempt to cast doubt on the contention that Lamennais's philosophy was not con- 
demned by Singulari nos, see Louis Le Guillou, L'évolution de la pensée religieuse de Félicité Lamen- 
nais (Paris, 1966), 196-98, which also has appended some unpublished material, the most im- 
portant being the “Correspondance inédite Lamennais-Ventura," 440-73. The interpretation of 
Mennaisianism as traditionalism was challenged by Maréchal in his works on Lamennais, who was, 
he claimed, a Christian rationalist like Aquinas and Descartes, who derived their philosophy from 
their faith, For a substantial jrefutation of this idea, see Foucher, Philosophie catholique, 42—47. 
Foucher saw continuity between the Essai and the Esquisse, whereas Maréchal thinks the Esquisse 
was a denial of the Essai because of the unrestricted development of Lamennais's rationalism once 
he left the Church. (See Christian Maréchal, Lamennais: La dispute de V ‘Essai sur l'indifférence 
d'après les documents nouveaux et inédits [Paris, 1925].) 

81 These lectures were not formally published until Maréchal's edition as Lammenais: Essai d'un 
système de philosophie catholique (1830-1831) (Paris, 1906). In the opinion of the Catholic scientist 
and philosopher, A.-M. Ampère, the exposés of Kantian thought in early nineteenth-century France 
were inferior. He was one of the few who knew Kant’s thought well, at least well enough to 
criticize Maine de Biran’s misr¢presentation of Kant. On Kant in France, see Louis Foucher, "Sur la 
première traduction française de la ‘Critique de la raison pure, " Revue philosophique de la France et 
de l'étranger, CXLI (1951), 85-91; Pierre Deguise, Benjamin Constant méconnu: Le livre "De la 
religion" (Paris, 1966), esp. 82-86; and Francois Picavet, La philosophie de Kant en France, de 1773 
à 1814, introduction à une nouvelle traduction de la “Critique de la raison pratique” (Paris, 1888). 

83 Jean-René Derré, Lamennais: Ses amis et le mouvement des idées à l'époque romantique, 1824— 
1834 (Paris, 1962). For the recent deluge of studies on Lamennais, see the bibliographies of Derré 
(ibid.) and Le Guillou (Evolution de la pensée religieuse de Félicité Lamennais). Considerable atten- 
tion is being given to the impact of Lamennais outside France; see, e.g., Derré, Lamennais; Angiolo 
Gambaro, Sulle orme del Laménnais in Italia (Turin, 1958- ); Kurt Jürgensen, Lamennais und die 
Gestaltung des belgischen Staates; der liberale Katholizismus in der Verjassungshewegung des 19. 
Jahrhunderts (Wiesbaden, 1963); and W. H. Roe, Lamennais and England (Oxford, Eng., 1967). 
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generally ignoring ethics and scriptural research, the Mennaisians and their as- 
sociates attempted to create a new humanism based on the explosive combination 
of dogma and intelligence. A vast quarry of evidence, partially sifted by Derré, 
exists in the leading Catholic periodicals of the era: Le Mémorial, Le Catholique, 
La Revue européenne, and especially the Annales de philosophie chrétienne. 
Occupying a rather important niche in early nineteenth-century Catholic 
erudition was the Danish-born Ferdinand d’Eckstein (1790-1861). An active 
contributor to papers like the ultraroyalist Drapeau blanc and an active minor 
figure in the power structure of the Restoration, he began as commissioner of 
police in Marseilles in 1815, became inspector in the ministry in 1818, and then 
moved to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs until 1830. The aim of the heavily 
Germanic periodical Le Catholique (1826-29) of “Baron sanscrit” was “to give 
science an active role in life” through his treatment of “the universality of knowl- 
edge in its relationship with the unity of doctrine.” Eckstein was a relentless critic 
of Benjamin Constant, béte noire of the Right, defender of freedom of the press 
and of liberty, and theoretician of constitutional government in France from the 
Restoration to 1848, especially in his De la religion, considérée dans sa source, ses 
formes et ses développements, whose appearance in five volumes between 1824 
and 1831 made him the great theoretician of religious feeling. Eckstein attacked 
this little-read work after an analysis of Constant’s sources that showed, the critic 
unjustly concluded, Constant's work to be a pastiche of the research of German 
philologists and students of antiquity, especially Moritz Heyne, Karl Friedrich 
Hermann, and Johann Heinrich Voss, along with badly assimilated recollections 
of the author on the great philologist Georg Friedrich Creuzer and journalist, 
scholar, and mystic Joseph von Görres. This was the French version of the Ger- 
man controversy between Friedrich Schleiermacher and the Catholic faculty at 
Tübingen. Eckstein attacked the startling explanation in the Globe in 1825 of 
“Comment les dogmes finissent" by Théodore Jouffroy, who taught philosophy 
at the Collége Bourbon and the Normale between 1817 and 1822, the Normale 
and the Sorbonne after 1828, and then the Collége de France, and became a 
deputy in 1831. Eckstein even chided Lamennais for his lack of philological 
knowledge, vital for progress in history, theology, philosophy, and so forth. Derré 
has argued that the Baron was the direct precursor of Ernest Renan in philology 
and equally important for showing the importance of orientalisme to Catholic 
thinkers?? Rejecting the Mennaisian attack on reason, Eckstein emphasized, with 
33 Sec Nicolas Burtin, Un semeur d'idées au temps de la restauration: Le baron d'Eckstein (Paris, 
1931)», especially for an analysis of the ideas of Le Catholique. Raymond Schwab, La renaissance 
orientale (Paris, 1950), 277-94, established Eckstein’s role in the revival of Eastern studies. On 
Constant and religion, sec Deguise, Benjamin Constant méconnu; and Paul Bastid, Benjamin Constant 
et sa doctrine (2 vols., Paris, 1966), II, 588—699. Bastid is myopic in secing little i in this polemic for 
the history of ideas and in concluding that Constant’s religious works added nothing to his glory. For 
a summary of the debate over Constant's religion and the conclusion that his "christianisme reste sans 
révélation historique et sans Christ,” see Deguise, Benjamin Constant méconnu, 226-31, which, along 


with Chap. n of Pt. 4, also has a defense of Constant's "independence with regard to the German 
historians," 
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considerable originality, the importance of evangelizing knowledge in a deeply 
secular society, an idea that was taken up in Avenir and finally triumphed in the 
Catholic action movement under Pius XI. 

As Derré discovered, Le Mémorial catholique, founded in 1824 by Louis- 
Antoine de Salinis, later! bishop of Amiens and archbishop of Auch, and Philippe 
Gerbet, the best theologian of the group and later bishop of Peripignan, excelled 
in the clash of ideas characteristic of the epoch in its quest for a modern apologetic 
and a more human theology, both resulting from involvement in the intellectual 
currents of the day in religion, philosophy, and literature. “Pour agir sur le siécle, 
il faut l'avoir compris.” |Gerbet could find a word of praise for Cousin's opposi- 
tion to materialism. Jean-Philibert Damiron’s simplistic classification of the Men- 
naisians as the partisans of tradition against the eclectic partisans of observation 
was demolished in Le Mémorial?* In 1829 a Revue catholique was added to the 
periodical (Mémorial et'revue catholique) to take up the work done by Eckstein’s 
journal, which had ceased publication. The new review aimed at coverage of 
discoveries relevant to religion in all areas of human knowledge. Editorial opin- 
ion was that since the struggle against Cartesianism and Gallicanism had been 
won, with Mennaisian philosophical and theological doctrines firmly established, 
the historically oriented) tradition of Eckstein could be profitably pursued. 

The same dynamic Catholicism was evident in Le Correspondant, founded in 
1829, edited by the first group called liberal Catholics (Edmond de Cazalés, Franz 
de Champagny, J.-B. Claude de Riambourg, 'Théodore Foisset, Louis de Carné, 
and, for a while, Montalembert). Attacking Jouffroy's idea that dogma was an 
exhausted religious form, they insisted on the capability of dogma to inspire new 
solutions in philosophy, and politics, a position to some degree anticipatory of 
Edouard Le Roy's later pragmatic justification of dogma in the Third Republic?$ 
The ideas of this groupishow that it is false to picture all Catholic intellectuals of 
the period flogging the supposedly dead horses of Voltairism and eighteenth- 
century materialism,?? dangers the editors believed to be overcome by the new 
spiritualisme of Maine de Biran, by eclecticism, and by Edgar Quinet’s popular 





84 Jean-Philibert Damiron,! Essai sur l'histoire de la philosophie en France au dix-neuvième siècle 
(Paris, 1828). 

Édouard Le Roy, Owes -ce un dogme? (Paris, 1905). A new version of this quarrel can be 
seen in Gabriel Séailles's “Pourquoi les dogmes ne renaissent pas,” in Les affirmations de la conscience 
moderne (Paris, 1903); and the Catholic answer by Gaston Sortais, Pourquoi les dogmes ne meurent 
pas Cans, 1905). 

86 See, e.g., Charlton, Secular Religions, 9, who quotes Foucher in support of this claim. In any 
case, it is easy to show that Voltairism and the old materialism were by no means defunct, as Foucher 
himself admits (Philosophie catholique, 11-15). From 1817 to 1824 it is estimated that 1,598,000 
volumes of Voltaire’s works and 492,000 of Rousseau's were published. The works of C.-F. Volney, 
Helvétius, Denis Diderot, Condorcet, Baron d’Holbach, and other intellectual enemies of the clergy 
went through numerous editions. (Bertier de Sauvigny, Restauration, 343-44.) In 1820 Ballanche 
described the university as Voltairian and saw in Voltaire, the expression of the French esprit, the 
dissolution of religion, family, and morality. (Bibliothèque Nationale, Nouvelle acquisition frangaise 
[hereafter cited as BN, NAF] 14090, fol. 123; see also ‘Emile Saisset, ‘Renaissance du Voltairianisme 
à propos d'une brochure de M. Michelet [du Prétre, de la femme et de la Famille]" Revue des deux 
mondes, New Ser. V [Feb. 1, 1845], 377-408.) 
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translation in 1827-1828 of Johann Gottfried von Herder’s Ideen zur Philosophie 
der Geschichte der Menschheit (4 vols. Riga and Leipzig, 1784-91) 2" 

The Revue européenne (1831-34), a continuation of Le Correspondant, which 
had been discontinued in February 1831, was, Derré has shown, the organ of 
Mennaisianism. Many on the Revue, like Carné and Cazalés, had worked for Le 
Correspondant before it disappeared. They still acted on the idea that Christen- 
dom, including France, was headed for a new destiny. The Revue carried Hector 
Berlioz on Italian music. Foisset kept up the attack on eclecticism. Cousin was 
"the wandering Jew of philosophy," then "drifting distraught between Alexandria 
and Munich." Frédéric Ozanam, enamored of Clio in her guise of vestal virgin, 
wrote endlessly on the religious doctrines of India. An article by Cazalés in 1832 
comparing the regime of the July Monarchy with that of Caesar earned him six 
months in prison, a fine of five hundred francs, and seizure of the Revue. Singulari 
nos contributed to the end of this promising intellectual venture in 1834. 

A powerful traditionalist current ran through much of the nineteenth century 
in the Annales de philosophie chrétienne, begun in 1830 under Augustin Bonnetty 
(1798-1879), the uncharismatic but indefatigable successor to Lamennais and 
Eckstein.” The periodical was frankly apologetic in its announced program of 
exploring all human sciences, especially history, to gather proof that “Christianity 
is the universal religion of all time.” In trying to conciliate the “science of God 
and that of the century,” he attempted to fulfill Maistre’s famous hope, which 
would be attempted in a different way and with greater sophistication by Louis 
Bautain and by Alphonse Gratry. 

One of the persistent teachings of the Annales was that “the study of languages 
is one of the most fertile means of appreciating sacred scripture and Christianity.” 
Articles abound on the Hebrew language, new methods of teaching it, with 
special reference to seminaries, and the historical development of Hebrew studies 
in France. Etienne Quatremére, Orientalist at the Ecole des langues orientales 
vivantes and later at the Collége de France, wrote articles in the 1840's on the 
world of Biblical times. In 1849 Abbé J-P. Migne’s Catholicum lexicon hébraique 
et chaldéen received an extensive, favorable notice, defending Migne against the 
criticism of Abbé J.-J.-L. Bargés, who taught Hebrew at the Sorbonne as professor 
of Near Eastern languages in the faculty of theology. Jean Frangois Champol- 
lion’s work was praised as an example of the value of Egyptology for Christian- 


81 Henri Tronchon, La fortune intellectuelle de Herder en France (Paris, 1920), deals with Herder's 
impact on French intellectuals between 1768 and Quinet’s translation. 

88 Edward Alfred Pulker, "Augustin Bonnetty Considered as a Reconciler of Science and Religion,” 
master's thesis, University of Ottawa, 1966; the work deals with Genesis and geology. Excellent brief 
treatments of Bonnetty are given by both Derré, Lamennais, and Foucher, Philosophie catholique; see 
also R. Jacquin, "Un vulgarisateur de cardinal Mai: Bonnetty,” Revue des sciences religieuses, XXIX 
(1955), 137-45. By 1836 the Annales de philosophie chrétienne had a heavily ecclesiastical annual 
subscription circulation of 631. Subscribers were most numerous in: Seine, 73; Hérault, 32; Meurthe, 
25; Basses-Alpes, 21; Sarthe, 16; Nord, 15; Var, 15; and Calvados, 13. 
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ity? This approach to) Near Eastern studies, somewhat reminiscent of that of 
W. F. Albright in our day, contrasted sharply with Frayssinous’s earlier refusal 
to admit the disturbing science of Egyptology into the university curriculum. 

In his philosophy of|history Bonnetty came close to Pierre Ballanche and his 
faith in palingenesis (gradual change), which had been inspired by Charles Bon- 
net's La Palingénésie philosophique (2 vols, Geneva, 1769-70) and influenced 
by the “corsi e ricorsi” of Giovanni Battista Vico's Scienza nuova (3d ed., Naples, 
1744), which Ballanche used to Christianize history. Ballanche's theodicy of 
history, satisfying the ambivalent attitude of a bourgeois Catholic toward progress, 
gave a “law of restoration” by which man and society progressed. This gradual 
change, taking account|of the “radical oneness” of life, avoided the horrors of 
revolutionary change. Although he accepted much of Bonald’s theory of the 
divine origin of language, the basis upon which Bonald argued against man’s 
ability to change the structure of society, Ballanche rejected Bonald’s eternal 
equation of word and idea, thus allowing for the development of thought and “ 
evolutionary change in social institutions.”*° 

A leitmotiv of the Annales was the ancient quarrel between the traditionalists 
and the rationalists. The main issues of this argument had changed little since 
the days of Bonald’s antirationalist polemic. The Annales were anti-Aristotelian. 
Bonnetty dealt with the secular philosophies of Kant and G. W. F. Hegel and the 
French thinkers he thought tainted by these philosophies—Cousin, Jouffroy, 
Emile Saisset, Étienne Vacherot, and Henri Maret—only to lament their ration- 
alism and consequent pantheism.# The traditionalist predilection for history 
rather than philosophy was evident not only in articles on the ancient Near East 
and Asia? but also in' the extensive and often contentious treatment of con- 
temporary historians. As well as being concerned with the sources of Herodotus 
and with Voltaire's historical works, the Annales gave Jules Michelet’s history of 
France a critical examination with regard to its treatment of religion. The lectures 
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40 Michael Reardon, "Pierre Ballanche as a French Traditionalist," Catholic Historical Review, 

LHI | (No. 4, 1968), 573-99. 

41 See, e.g., Hyacinthe de Valroger, “Hegel—Exposition de son système,” Annales de philosophie 
chrétienne, 3d Ser., VII (1843); 358-72, and "M. Cousin," ibid., 85-106. 

42 Bonnetty advertised himself on the title page of the "Annales as a member of the Société 
asiatique de Paris. The Annales carried many tendentious articles on Asia, especially China; see, e.g., 
Hyacinthe de Valroger, "Examen des doctrines contenu dans le Bhagavata-Purana et le Vishnu- 
Purana,” ibid., V (1842), 187-211. Bonnetty published an annotated edition of a work by an 
cighteenth-century Jesuit in China, H.-J. de Prémare, Vestiges des principaux dogmes chrétiens, tirés 
des anciens livres chinois, avec reproduction des textes chinois (Paris, 1878). Earlier the Annales had 
published the Lettres inédites du P. Prémare sur le monothéisme des Chinois, publiées avec la plupart 
des textes originaux (Paris, "p: 
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ity. A jaundiced eye was cast on the development of the philosophy of history by 
Friedrich von Schlegel, Herder, Hegel, and Michelet. Abbé Jean-Claude Gainet, a 
regular contributor to the Annales, welcomed François Guizot’s L'Église et la 
société chrétienne, a work giving cause for all the gens de bien to rejoice. 

The natural sciences were also exploited for apologetic ammunition. Being 
antievolutionist, Bonnetty chose Georges Cuvier rather than Geoffroy Saint- 
Hilaire or J. B. de Lamarck as his hero. In the first volume of the Annales Cuvier 
was proudly displayed as justifying Biblical chronology through his examination 
of the historical monuments of all peoples, The sacred geology that Bonnetty 
based on Cuvier conveniently dated the flood close to the Biblical date. In 1865 
five antievolutionist articles by Giovanni Guiseppe Bianconi, advertised as a former 
professor at Bologna, concluded that man was completely separate from the rest 
of creation by reason of the intelligence and morality given to him by the author 
of nature. Abbé Gainet continued this line in 1869 by arguing for the “unité de 
l'espàce humaine, réfutation du système de Darwin." Gainet thought that Charles 
Darwin had only rehashed Lamarck’s system, adding to it a bigger scientific 
apparatus. But he could refute Darwin only by quoting authorities. Like most 
people, Gainet thought that the real question was whether man could descend 
from the ape. Although the positions of the Annales on scientific issues may now 
seem naive, it should be remembered that the writers in the periodical buttressed 
their cosmogony with the theories of contemporary scientists, just as the English 
antievolutionists did with the erroneous theories of Darwin’s “odious spectre,” 
Lord Kelvin, on the age of the earth. The Annales conformed to a wider current 
of negative reaction by the nineteenth-century French intelligentsia to Darwinism. 

In 1836 Bonnetty took over the philosophically traditionalist review L’Université 
catholique, founded by Gerbet, Salinis, and Abbé B.-D. de Scorbiac of Juilly with 
the aim of reforming the education of the clergy and of developing an ecclesiastical 
science, an aim similar to that of the Maison des hautes études Gerbet had 
founded at Thieux in 1834 to carry on a more orthodox version of Lamennais’s 
efforts at La Chesnaie and Juilly. They hoped to outflank the government's pro- 
hibition of a French Catholic university, perhaps patterned after Louvain, by 
using the press for public courses and lectures. Five faculties were organized: 
philosophy and religious sciences; arts and letters; physiological sciences; physics 
and mathematics; and historical sciences. Guizot was sympathetic to the venture. 
Ignaz von Dillinger sent his congratulations. In 1838 interest in Germany was 
revived with the group's publication of a Revue germanique religieuse, in which 
those familiar with German intellectual life, like Léon Boré, could attack such 
dragons as “German pantheism” and denounce Hegel and Friedrich von Schelling. 
By 1845 L'Université catholique had on its staff such luminaries as the Boré 

43 J.-C. Gainet, "Quelques observations sur le dernier ouvrage de M. Guizot; l'Église et la société 


moderne," Annales de philosophie chrétienne, sth Ser., IV (1861), 420-28. Gainet also wrote Études 
critiques sur les travaux historiques de M. Guizot (Paris, 1851). 
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brothers, Gerbet, the Cómte de Montalembert, Ozanam, then professor of foreign 
literature at the Sorbonne, and the mathematician Melchior Hermite. The per- 
iodical survived until 1855, when it was absorbed by the Annales.“ 

It is important to keep in mind the political institutional, and ideological 
framework within which Catholic intellectual life developed and with which it 
was frequently in conflict long before the Third Republic. The direction and 
content of efforts like; L'Université catholique were obviously conditioned by 
governmental policies. ‘The July Monarchy has been called, among other things, 
a monarchy of professors, for, unlike the Restoration governments, it gave cabinet 
posts to the universitaires. As René Rémond has recently pointed out, the trinity 
of those who had their courses suspended under the Restoration—Guizot, Francois 
Villemain, and Cousin, although the last regained his position in 1828 under the 
ministry of the Vicomte de Martignac—had their revenge in 1830. Professors were 
made peers. The Institut became an Orleanist salon for half a century. Guizot, - 
Adolphe Thiers, and lesser luminaries entered the ranks of the Immortals. Sup- 
ported by the twin pillars of the press and education, Orleanism was the liberalism 
of the time. Basing its| epistemology upon individual reason, it clashed with the 
absolutist Catholic theories of the Restoration. There was no Armageddon, how- 
ever, for Orleanist rationalism was not a materialism but a rationalisme spiritua- 
liste, and within Catholicism this was the period of the blossoming of “a hundred 
flowers,” a feature of Catholic intellectual life that would be drastically changed 
by the Thomist renaissance But the struggle between the university and 
Catholics was more serious than it appears in Rémond’s book. 

When the great battle over the monopoly of the university began in 1842, that 
institution soon found itself in a dangerously weak position because of the grow- 
ing conservatism of the July Monarchy, a hostile public opinion toward alleged 
abuses resulting from ithe university’s dictatorship over French youth, and the 
denunciations of the Saint-Simonians concerning the university’s neglect of the 
sciences, foreign languages, and technology.*® The suppression of the university’s 
monopoly in 1850, ironically under a republic, was a triumph for Montalembert, 
his political party, and the bishops. During its period of captivity, especially in 
the 1860's, some universitaires, along with many other French intellectuals, became 
increasingly attracted to the idea of replacing the dogmas of Catholicism, which 
many saw as the ideological source of their woes, by the principles of modern 
science, Many came to agree with Émile Littré that only his variety of Positivism 

, *&It was called L'Université catholique from 1836 to 1845, then Recueil religieuse, 1846-1855. 
The publication achieved the surprising subscription circulation of sixteen hundred, including many in 
Germany and fifty in England. (Derré, Lamennats, 715-17.) For a general consideration of the treat- 
ment of Germany in the periodical literature of the time, see André Monchoux, L'Allemagne devant 
les lettres françaises de 1814 à 1835 (ad ed., Paris, 1965), esp. Chaps, xi-xir. 


š 45 René Rémond, La droite en France de la premiere restauration à la V* république (Paris, 1963), 
7-92. 


46 Paul Gerbod, La condition universitaire en France au xix" siècle (Paris, 1963), 21i. 


47 Ibid., 141—282, 548, 594-96. The campaign of the bishops is revealed in their letters in the 
Archives Nationales [hereafter cited as AN], F1? 3969-70. 
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‘could provide “a reconstruction of beliefs and morals.™8 Science was, it seemed, 
gaining an easy victory over theology through the work of Darwin, T. H. Huxley, 
and Karl Vogt and through the efforts of Littré Hippolyte Taine, and Renan, 
which were based, according to popular propaganda, on scientific principles. This 
resurrection of anti-Christian secularism led Félix Dupanloup, bishop of Orléans, 
who had been favorable to a reconciliation between university and Church in 
1850, to sound the alarm in 1863 with his Avertissement à la jeunesse et aux peres 
des familles. But the full political significance of the young republican democrats’ 
hailing of the debacle of the *metaphysical" Second Empire and the advent of the 
"Positivist" Third Republic would become evident only in the 1880’s, when 
scientistic secularism became the prime republican virtue.*® A university purged 
of clerical sympathizers became the ally of the Third Republic. The defeats that 
went back to the Falloux and Parieu Laws of 1850, the fruit of the alliance 
between the Church and the Orleanists against radicalism, were at last revenged. 
The triumph of those ideologically opposed to Catholicism and especially to 
Catholic influence in education was the most severe setback for all varieties of 
Catholics since the Revolution. 

The great promise of the burgeoning intellectual life of French Catholicism in 
the second quarter of the nineteenth century is best seen, perhaps, in the “philos- 
opher of Strasbourg," Abbé Louis Bautain, who with Damiron and Jouffroy 
comprised the famous student trio of Cousin at the Normale? In 1818, on a trip 
to Germany with Cousin, he imbibed some of the heady philosophical potions of 
Hegel, J. G. Fichte, and F. H. Jacobi. Like Jouffroy, he lost his faith while be- 
coming a philosopher. But during an illness a somewhat Pascalian vision com- 
bined with a mystical influence like that of Franz von Baader of Mlle. Humann 
(sister of J.-G. Humann, the Finance Minister in the July Monarchy), he jet- 
tisoned rationalism for his own brand of fidéisme. Partially following Kant, he 
declared it impossible to base metaphysics on pure reason. His small work De 
l'enseignement de la philosophie en France au xix? siècle (Strasbourg, 1833) 
attacked eclecticism, the cluster of ideas being propagated by Cousin as a quasi- 
official philosophy, and the supposedly moribund mélange of Scholasticism and 
Cartesianism that was part of the intellectual fare of the seminaries. Bautain's own 
doctrine was, he claimed, only “the Christian religion scientifically explained." 
To fulfill his aim, he created a school at Strasbourg that was famous for its 
ecumenicism and its conversions. 


48 Emile Littré, Conservation, révolution et positivisme (Paris, asd), vii, xxv, cited in Louis 
Capéran, Histoire contemporaine de la laïcité française (2 vols., Paris, 1957), I, xviii. 

*9 See Harry W. Paul, “The Debate over the Bankruptcy ‘of Science in 1895,” French Historical 
Studies, V (No. 3, 1968), 299-327. 


50 Walter Marshall Horton's The Philosophy of the Abbé Bautain (New York, 1926) is still a . 
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During the Second Empire Bautain was on the faculty of theology at the 
Sorbonne, where he continued his attempt to construct a new epistemology. 
Bautain really modified the Platonic current running through Christian thought 
by his infusion of safe elements of Kant, German Romanticism, and French 
traditionalism. Thus he hoped to avoid the pitfall represented by the Kantian 
demonstration of the failure of reason in metaphysics and also to avoid falling into 
the heresy of Malebranche's “vision en Dieu," of which he was accused by the 
followers of Lamennais. In Bautain’s epistemology, knowledge is born of belief; 
essentially, his position seems to be philosophia ancilla theologiae. Although his 
ideas did not have a wide impact immediately, they did influence two new cur- 
rents in Catholic philosophy: the ontological movement and the movement lead- 
ing through Gratry into Neo-Thomism. Bautain was also linked to a number of 
the chief currents of nineteeth-century philosophy. His vitalist explanation of 
knowledge has some similarity to the new metaphysics of Bergson, to whom he 
is related also by his anti-intellectualistic, intuitistic, and voluntaristic tendencies. 
W. M. Horton argued as early as 1926 that Bautain was a forerunner of the 
Right-wing pragmatism of thinkers like William James as well as of French 
Catholic Modernism, to which he was linked through his foreshadowing of some 
of the ideas of the school of the philosophy of action! The role he gives to belief 
and liberty in epistemology connects him with Jules Lequier and Renouvier. 
Finally, his views on the origins of ideas, as seen in his Psychologie expérimentale 
(Strasbourg, 1839), are not remote from Edmund Husserl’s phenomenology. 

Emile Bréhier’s classification of Bautain as a “partisan of Bonald” is highly 
misleading. Their common hatred of rationalism produced a “strategic alliance,” 
but for Bautain tradition “does not override the intelligence of the individual; it 
helps to develop it.”*? This was the kind of traditionalism developed at Louvain, 
which, after its restoration in 1815, shared in the reaction against eighteenth- 
century rationalism by returning to the classical spirit of the Church fathers, 
especially Augustine, and of the great Scholastics. This movement was labeled 
“ontological”? from Vincenzo Gioberti's Considérations sur les doctrines relig- 
ieuses de V. Cousin (Reims, 1844), although Giacinto Cardinal Gerdil's La défense 
du sentiment du père Malebranche sur la nature et l'origine des idées contre 
l'examen de M. Locke (Turin, 1748) was an important source of the Christian- 
Platonic orientation of the conversion of Louvain to ontology about 1840. Gérard 
Casimir Ubaghs, the leader of the movement, taught the ontological doctrine at 


a deae Philosophy of the Abbé Bautain, ix 

52 Ibid., 

53 Edger CMM Histoire de la théologie au xix? siècle (3 vols., Brussels, 1948-52), III, defines 
ontology as "la doctrine expliquant le caractére spirituel de nos intellections, en donnant pour objet 
unique à notre raison l'Etre divin immédiatement connu par intuition, dans laquelle la réflexion 
découvre toutes les autres vérités," Gioberti first used the word in this sense to emphasize the difference 
between his philosophy and René Descartes's “psychologisme.” Although Gioberti found his inspiration 
in Aristotle, the movement was Platonic-Aristotelian. Horton (Philosophy of the Abbé Bautain, 287) 
thinks that the popularity of “ontologisme” in France should not be traced to the influence of Rosmini 
and Gioberti but to Bautain instead. But see note 6r, below. 
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panied from 1845 to 1846,54 until Rome intervened to modify his books and his 
teachings along Thomistic lines, although ontology per se was not condemned. 

In an age when popular magazines carry articles on the theological problems 
raised by space travel, when theologians are calling for the establishment of 
“theological think-tanks,”* and when the paperback shelves are overloaded with 
the works of Karl Barth, Paul Tillich, Reinhold Niebuhr, Karl Adam, Karl 
Rahner, Romano Guardini, and others, it is not inappropriate to speak of a 
theological revival. It is amusing to reflect that Susanne K. Langer wrote an 
epitaph in 1942: “Theology, which could not possibly submit to scientific methods, 
has simply been crowded out of the intellectual arena and gone into retreat in the 
cloistered libraries of its seminaries."99 Souvent science varie; bien fol est qui s'y fiel 

“The roots of modern theological development go back to the beginning of 
the nineteenth century.”*? In the France of the July Monarchy and of the Second 
Empire there was a significant philosophical-theological movement that merged 
into the Thomist renaissance and has been overshadowed by it. Yet many of the 
concerns and approaches of nineteenth-century movements like the ontological 
wave are similar to contemporary theological developments. Tillich’s “interest in 
ontology and a view of reality controlled by the concept of the universality of 
being in God" provides one of a host of possible examples.” The great influence 
of Schelling on Tillich is also not without its parallel to much of nineteenth- 
century French thought. Equally striking is the attempt to create a “synthesis 
between the functions of philosophy and theology? If the contemporary theolog- 
ical movement is only half as significant as it seems, it is certainly difficult to 
justify relegating to limbo most of the philosophical-theological thought of figures 
like Bautain and Gratry. It is more difficult to justify overlooking their role in 
: the dialectic of their times. Their writings were not Epistolae obscurorum virorum. 

In France the ontological movement counteracted the deplorable traditionalistic 
equation of Catholicism and authority that made Christianity seem opposed to 
thought. Abbé Henri Maret (1805-1881), whose Théodicée chrétienne (Paris, 
1844), the result of his first course in the faculty of theology at the Sorbonne in 
1842-1843, took an antirational and protraditionalist approach, was converted to 
ontology about 1854. Horton has argued that the nineteenth-century scholar- 
philosopher Marin Ferraz was wrong in saying that Maret executed a volte-face 
in becoming an ontologist. Ferraz thought Maret to be a Bonaldian traditionalist, 
whereas he was a Bautainian traditionalist who simply shifted his interest between 
1844 and 1856, when his Philosophie et Religion appeared, from the negative 

*4 Gérard Casimir Ubaghs, Essai d'idéologie ontologique ou considérations philosophiques sur la 
nature de nos idées, et sur Poniologisme en oe (Louvain, 1860). 

55 Time, XCM (Jan. p A969), 64-6 

56 Susanne K. Langer, P. Ailosophy i ina New Key (New York, 1948), 12. 

57 Charles Henkey, “Foreword,” Theologians of Our Time (Notre Dame, Ind. 1964), vi. 

58 Alexander J. McKelway, The Systematic Theology of Paul Tillich (New York, 1964), 33. 
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critique of reason to the positive emphasis of Bautain on the idea of being, which 
gives man the faculty of knowing God directly and intuitively. Thus Maret “never 
moved outside the circle of ideas marked out by Bautain."? In spite of his exag- 
gerations concerning the intellectual servitude of Maret to Bautain, Horton was 
justified in rejecting Ferraz’s claim that Maret had become a Christian rationalist.** 
By 1856 it was clear that he had moved fully into the ontological camp, then 
represented by some of the best minds of the French Catholic world. That con- 
servative accusations against Maret had some influence in Rome is probably indi- 
cated by Pius IX's rejection of his nomination to the bishopric of Vannes in 1860; 
that he was fairly safe is evident from the consolation prize of being made bishop 
of Sura in partibus. 

Abbé Louis Branchereau (1819-1913)—‘la plus forte tête du clergé français,” 
said Cousin—after giving an excellent statement of Kant’s philosophy in his 
Praelectiones philosophicae (Clermont-Ferrand, 1849), resurrected Malebranche’s 
“vision en Dieu" as the only effective answer to Kant. This philosophical manual 
rivaled the quasi-official manual of eclecticism by Saisset and Jules Simon and 
was probably superior to it in metaphysics. But a definitive statement of the 
ontological position came from Flavien Hugonin, on the faculty of theology at 
the Sorbonne from 1861 to 1867, when he became bishop of Bayeux. His Ontologie, 
ou étude des lois de la pensée (2 vols., Paris, 1856-57), showed ontology in its full 
scope as renewing both Christian philosophy and metaphysics. Primarily a the- 
ologian himself, Hugonin viewed Aquinas as another theologian, who, having no 
personal system of philosophy, had been led into the same error as Aristotle re- 
garding the sensational source of knowledge. Asserting the principle of being 
("en tant qu'étre") as the first knowledge of the human mind, Hugonin elevated 
ontology to the rank of the "primary philosophical science," which could establish 
the immutable and eternal character of truth. Hugonin opposed the theories of 
Antonio Rosmini-Serbati (1797-1855), whose leitmotiv of "ideal being," based 
partly on Platonic and Augustinian ideas, was probably too much influenced by 
Kant for Hugonin's comfort. Rosmini was controversial as late as 1887, when Leo 
XIII condemned forty Rosminian propositions? These ideas clashed with the 

` neo-Thomist wave beginning to swell in the mid-nineteenth century. Accusations 
of pantheism were also hurled at the ontologists. After Rome’s condemnation of 

6 Horton, Philosophy of the Abbé Bautain, 286-87. Horton is not accurate in describing Ferraz’s 
analysis of Maret. Ferraz called Maret a “traditionaliste mitigé dans son Essai sur le pantheisme” (Paris, 
1840) and said that even then he seemed inspired by Bautain. (Marin Ferraz, Histoire de la philosophie 
en France au xix* siècle: Traditionalisme et ultramontanisme [Paris, 1880], 361-71.) 

61“... il s'y rallie complètement [i.e., to rationalism] dans son livre intitulé Philosophie et religion” 
(Paris, 1856). Ferraz thought that Marct’s intellectual evolution might have been influenced by the 
attacks of the Jesuit Marie-Ange Chastel on traditionalism and by its condemnation by the Council of 
Amiens. (See Ferraz, Histoire de la philosophie, 370—71.) 

62 A translation of Antonio Rosmini-Serbati's Nuovo saggio sull'origine delle idee (4 vols., Rome, 
1830) was begun in 1844 with the encouragement of Henri Lacordaire and Montalembert, but did not 
get beyond the first volume, (See Régis Jolivet, De Rosmini, l'idée de la sagesse [Paris, 1953]; Foucher, 


Philosophie catholique, 186-89; and A. Robert Caponigri's article in The Encyclopedia of Philosophy 
[8 vols., New York, 1967], VII, 213-16.) 
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certain “dangerous” principles prevalent in ontological circles, some philosophical 
tour de force was necessary to save ontology from damnation. Hugonin’s successor 
at the Sorbonne, the versatile Jules Fabre d’Envieu, exegete, linguist, philosopher, 
and theologian, did this by turning Aquinas into an Augustinian. But even Fabre 
admitted that Aquinas’ Augustinianism was weakened by his empiricist borrow- 
ings from the Stagirite.* Although Aquinas was included in the ontological 
pantheon, the ontologists did not believe in a Christian philosophy as such. Like- 
some Thomists, they argued that a philosophy already existed that was consonant 
with Christianity. Thus they differed from the traditionalists and from probably 
the best mind influenced by Bautain’s ideas, Abbé Alphonse Gratry (1805-1872), 
who, in Foucher’s opinion, made the most complete attempt in nineteenth-century 
France to develop a Catholic philosophy. 

Horton’s eagerness to establish Bautain as a seminal figure led him to make 
the dubious charge that Gratry covertly plagiarized Bautain’s ideas. As a Stras- 
bourg disciple of Bautain, Gratry was greatly influenced by him. But clerical 
suspicions about the orthodoxy of Bautain made it impossible for Gratry to 
acknowledge his debt directly and possibly forced him to indulge in some logo- 
machizing to ensure that he would not be tainted by the charge of heresy, so 
freely flung at opponents by ruthless philosophers and theologians and by the 
eagle-eyed journalistic custodians of orthodoxy like Veuillot and Bonnetty. Gratry, 
a polytechnicien, interpreting science in its modern sense, consciously aimed at 
fulfilling the prophecy of Maistre, in the Soirées de St. Pétersbourg, that fame 
would come to the man who would put an end to the impious eighteenth century 
by reuniting in himself religion and science on the basis of their natural affinity, 
a task attempted with a different scientific emphasis by Pierre Teilhard de 
Chardin.* The theme of Gratry's thought, which presented a paradoxical chal- 
lenge to nineteenth-century scientism,® was his contention that the Christian idea 
of an infinite, perfect God is vital to the survival of philosophy and science. Only: 
that idea could keep them from ending in pantheism, skepticism, or Hegelian 
contradictions. 

Gratry was antitraditionalist, but he did not accept Cartesianism. Like Aquinas, 
he held to a religious empiricism. Like Bordas-Demoulin and Renouvier, he was 
much influenced by his exposure to infinitesimal calculus at the Polytechnique. 

93 Jules Fabre d'Envieu, Défense de l'ontologisme contre les attaques récentes de quelques écrivains 
qui se disent disciples de saint Thomas (Paris, 1862). Fabre's work of 159 pages was prompted by 
the interpretation of the Jesuit Henry Ramiàre that the seven propositions condemned by the Holy 
Office in 1861 meant the condemnation of ontologism, although it was not mentioned specifically. 

84 Alphonse Gratry's philosophy is found in his three major works: De la Connaissance de Dieu 
(Paris, 1853), Logique (Paris, 1855), De la Connaissance de l'ÓÀme (Paris, 1858). But he believed 
that only a religious group could succeed in this immense task, (BN, NAF 27414, fols. 224—25; see 
L. L. Braun, Gratrys Theorie der religióten Erkenntnis [Strasbourg, 1914].) 

$51t would be wrong to consider, from a philosophical viewpoint, the Ecole polytechnique solely 
as "the source of the scientistic hubris,” which one might well do after reading F. A. Hayek, The 
Counter-Revolution of Science (Glencoe, IL, 1952), 105-16. Such Catholic teachers and students as 
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In the opinion of the seventeenth-century Christian mathematician Jacques 
Ozanam, "Il appartient aux docteurs de Sorbonne de disputer, au pape de 
prononcer, et aux mathématiciens d'aller au paradis par la perpendiculaire." Gratry 
replaced the perpendicular by the infinite. According to Foucher, Gratry thought 
that the chief proof of God's existence is the nonintuitive immediate certainty 
deriving from a general dialectical process applied to the principle of being. This 
is another aspect of the principle of transcendence, which is a fundamental law of 
reason in so far as it is a heuristic tool used to establish first truths in science, 
ethics, and philosophy.55 His acceptance of the existence of the infinite put him on 
the side of Antoine-Augustin Cournot and Félix Ravaisson against J.-L. Lagrange, 
Comte, and Renouvier in the great debate over the existence of the infinite and its 
philosophical significance. Gratry continued the argument with Saisset of the 
Normale, thus defending his concept of the infinite while carrying on the Catholic 
jihad against eclecticism.” In upholding the position that the infinite is not an 
idea but an instinct that is the essence of our reason, Gratry, following Bautain, 
replaced eclectic rationalism and its impersonal reason by his own anti-intellec- 
tualist variety of rationalism. Gratry rejected the key epistemological doctrine of 
traditionalism, which consecrated general reason as the criterion of certainty. In 
rejecting the Platonism of the ontological movement, he came close to the Aristo- 
telianism of Thomism. Foucher appropriately categorized his philosophy as a 
mystical phenomenology in which one does not think by representations, but 
feels things directly. Gratry’s philosophy was far from Thomism, but it was anti- 
traditionalistic, and, since it had certain elements in common with the philosophy 
of Aquinas, whom Gratry considered a philosopher of the first rank, Gratry was a 
John the Baptist preparing for the later triumph of Thomism. 

It seemed to the eclectics, as Saisset argued, that Gratry’s aim was to place the 
mind under the yoke of theology rather than to accelerate the return of nineteenth- 
century philosophy to religion. This was repugnant to eclectics like Saisset who 
had made a patron saint of Descartes (“à la fois libre penseur et homme re- 
ligieux").9 Although the Mennaisians ferociously opposed, both politically and 
intellectually, the eclecticism of the university, nearly all Catholics expressed some 
opposition to Cousin after his famous course of 18289? Here Cousin seemed 
pantheistic, and Bautain attacked the danger of pantheism by his Philosophie du 

88 Foucher, Philosophie catholique, 206. As Eugène Poitou, Les Philosophes contemporains et leurs 
systèmes religieux (Paris, 1864), 293, points out, Gratry equated, that is, confused, the infinite of the 
geometers with that of reason, two different entities. 

7 See Émile Saisset, "Une logique nouvelle à l'oratoire," Revue det deux mondes, ad Ser. XI 
(1855), 913-42, where he argues that the new logic is a confused “mélange,” supported by fantastic 
analogies, because it tries to reduce to a single method the irreducible inductive process and the 
dialectical method (“Comment assimiler la méthode dont s'est servi Ampère pour trouver la loi des 
courants électriques avec celle qui conduisit Platon au premier principe de la vérité et de l'érre?") 
Gratry's reply (Le Correspondant, New Ser., I [Oct. 25, 1855], 30-61) did not really answer Saisset's 
arguments. See E. J. Scheller, Grundlagen der Erkenntnislehre bei Gratry (Halle, 1929); and B. 
Pointud-Guillemot, Essai sur la philosophie de Gratry (Paris, 1917). 
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christianisme (Paris, 1835). Maret continued the attack, especially with an Essa 
sur le panthéisme dans les sociétés modernes (Paris, 1839)."° Maret's Théodicée 
chrétienne criticized the natural theodicy of eclecticism. Cousin's Des Pensées de - 
Pascal, rapport à l Académie francaise sur la nécessité d'une nouvelle édition de cet 

ouvrage (Paris, 1843) assailed traditionalists as Pyrrhonists who, preferring Pas- 

calian theological skepticism to the certainties of Bishop Bossuet, failed to join 

in a common effort with the new rationalism of eclecticism, which was in har- 

mony with seventeenth-century Christian philosophy, to combat the eighteenth 

century and undo the social ruins of the Revolution." Cousin's protégé, Saisset, 

ingeniously detected a traditionalism in Henri Lacordaire, Maret, and Archbishop 

D.-A. Affre of Paris that denied the Catholic tradition of Augustine and Des- 

cartes.” Saisset argued that eclecticism, unlike Hegelianism, had kept the theistic 

concept of the divine personality, thus avoiding pantheism. This was close to the 

truth, for Cousin had now moved away from the German metaphysical influence 

into a theism and had elaborated the siren doctrine of Neo-Cartesianism to provide 

for Catholics a viable alternative to traditionalism. This move had great impact 

on Catholic thought in accelerating the growth of Christian rationalism, as Maret’s 

later ontological turn showed. 

The opposition to Cousin sprang in considerable part from his attempt to 
institutionalize his philosophy within the university. Viewing the university in 
terms of integration along national and social lines, Cousin believed that his 
system, based on the principles necessary for a stable society, was the one that 
would divide France least. But the opening of the university to systematic treat- 
ment of, if not direct pleading for, a philosophic potion that contained elements 
of Cartesianism and Lockean empiricism aroused the horror of Catholics, who 
fought a bitter battle against a university monopoly resulting in the indoctrination 
of youth with “anti-Catholic” doctrines. Just as repulsive to the Catholic opposition 
was Cousin's attempt to establish the secular autonomy of philosophy, free from 
the shackles of theology.” 

Out of this eclectic-Catholic quarrel came one of the most celebrated intellectual 
skirmishes of the century, beginning with Gratry's criticism of the third volume of ` 
Etienne Vacherot's Histoire critique de l'école d' Alexandrie (Paris, 1850), which 
Gratry thought misinterpreted the Church fathers. Gratry, then chaplain at the 
Normale, denounced “contemporary sophism in its . . . most dangerous and least 
known form," as found in this work of Cousin's disciple, also at the Normale. 
Gratry was alarmed that "the first serious declaration of Hegelian atheism pro- 


TO A second edition appeared in 1841, at the height of the Catholic-eclectic battle. A conciliatory 
move by Cousin permitted Maret to obtain an appointment to the faculty of theology in 1842. 

11 Foucher, Philosophie catholique, 157. 

T3 Émile Saisset, "De la philosophie du clergé,” Revue des deux mondes, New Ser, VI (1844), 
440-80, and "Le christianisme ct la philosophie,” ibid., IX (1845), 1021-48. 

T5 Doris S. Goldstein, “Official Philosophies in Modern France: ‘The Example of Victor Cousin,” 
Journal of Social History, Y (Spring 1968), 259-79. 
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duced among us” was crowned by the Institute and hailed as a great work in 
university circles. It was also not difficult to find “the doctrine of the unity of all 
substance which aroused Christian disapproval.” Probably because of clerical in- 
fluence at the Ministry of Education, Vacherot was suspended from his post of 
sous-directeur des études littéraires. His protest against the coup of Louis Napoleon 
further aggravated Vacherot's position. Although his work La démocratie (Paris, 
1860) earned him a prison term in 1859, he became a deputy in the National 
Assembly and then a senator for life in the Third Republic. Gratry soon resigned 
to pursue his work in the new Oratory until 1857.'* Gratry became professor of 
ethics in the faculty of theology of the Sorbonne in 1863 and was elected to the 
French Academy in 1867, replacing the Baron Brugiéres de Barante in the chair 
formerly occupied by Voltaire. Like most Catholic intellectuals, he had some 
difficulty accepting papal infallibility. A work of his attacking infallibility led the 
martinet of orthodoxy P.-L. Pététot to force him completely out of the Oratory in 
1870, but Gratry made a typical retraction and remained within the fold of 
orthodoxy. 

Hegelianism was Gratry’s béte noire. His battle against Renan and Vacherot 
is, in part, an attack on thinkers “corrupted” by Hegel. Gratry saw Hegel’s 
philosophy as a new sophistry; his opposition to Hegel must be understood in the 
light of Gratry’s attempt to establish the initial truths of religious philosophy by a 
new analysis of the syllogistic and dialectical operations of reason, both of which 
assumed the principles of identity and induction. Gratry thought that Hegel had 
tried to destroy both and was therefore the source of all types of atheism and 
pantheism. He often criticized doctrines not found in Hegel, who did not simply 
and purely oppose Aristotle nor entirely deny the principle of contradiction, It is 
clear that there was no true Hegelian philosophy in France, although components 
of Hegelianism appeared in the philosophic thought of thinkers as diverse as 
Taine, Renan, Vacherot, Barrés, Pierre-Joseph Proudhon, Stéphane Mallarmé, and 
Charles Péguy. The influence of Hegel on Cousin was obvious in 1828, when 
Cousin was trying to create a new philosophy of liberty that would agree with 
the spirit of the Revolution, so incompatible with the sensationalism of Condillac. 
German philosophy appeared a natural ally for Cousin’s via moderna. But when 
eighteenth-century French philosophy was vanquished, Cousin turned to an 
attempt to found metaphysics on psychology and necessarily against the Germans. 
Thus it is not illogical to see Hegelianism, in so far as it influenced Taine, Renan, 
and Vacherot, in opposition to eclecticism. In the Second Empire a conflict arose 
between Hegelianism and eclecticism on the one hand and between Hegelianism 
and religiously inspired philosophy on the other.” 

T4 Charlton, Secular Religions, 115. La grande encyclopédie (31 vols., Paris [1886—1902]), XXXI, 
647, cites from Vacherot's "Papiers inédits" his opinion that "La théologie n'est qu'une psychologie 
supérieure.” (See Alphonse Gratry, Une étude sur la sophistique contemporaine avec la réponse de 


M. Vacherot et la réplique de l'abbé Gratry [Paris, 1851].) 
T5 The third part of Alphonse Gratry's Les sophtstes et la critique (Paris, 1864) is a frontal attack 
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It was not only among a small number of the clergy that the development of 
nontraditionalist Christian philosophy took place in nineteenth-century France; 
several lay figures stand above all the rest in their intellectual orientation toward 
Catholicism, or at least Christianity: Bordas-Demoulin, Frédéric Morin, and 
Lequier, all of whom developed their philosophies parallel with but in opposition 
to the traditionalist and authoritarian intellectual current so strong in nineteenth- 
century French Catholicism. 

The Catholic Bordas-Demoulin (1798-1859), like the theoretical Catholic 
Philippe Buchez, saw the French Revolution as Christian in its principles. (Buchez 
[1796-1865] is well known to historians for his collaboration with P.-C. Roux- 
Lavergne on the Histoire parlementaire de la révolution frangaise [40 vols., Paris, 
1834~38].) Bordas’ argument, in the Essais sur la réforme catholique, that the 
Church, in its internal evolution, must follow civil society from autocracy to 
democracy was the reverse of the dominant trend in ecclesiastical politics in the 
nineteenth century. He is a suitable patron saint for clerical radicals in the post- 
Vatican II era. For Bordas the Revolution had as its aims the liberation of the 
individual and the attainment of the brotherhood of man. Christians ought to 
finish the Revolution on a political level by working for such things as universal 
suffrage and democracy and on a social level by opposing capitalist exploitation. 
Bordas defined progress as the social application of the Gospels. Equally refresh- 
ing was his praise for the eighteenth century: although anti-Christian in outlook, 
it involuntarily showed how Christianity offered the solution to modern social 
and political problems." 

As a polytechnicien, Bordas had a great interest in science and mathematics, 
especially in the polemic over the rational legitimacy of infinitesimal calculus. He 
lined up in defense of this mathematical panacea with Hoéné Wronski against the 
strictures of Lagrange and the eighteenth century. Rejecting the empiricist philos- 
ophy of Condillac and Pierre Laromiguiére along with traditionalism, eclecticism, . 
and the theory of necessary progress involving pantheism, Bordas developed a 
modernized Platonic-Cartesian philosophy. This philosophy influenced both Re- 
nouvier and Gratry, especially the latter in his philosophical use of infinitesimal 
caleulus in "proving" the existence of God." Bordas attempted to build his 
metaphysics on the foundation of scientific progress. Free from the rancor that 
on Hegelianism, Carl Schmitt, Politische Romantik (Munich, 1925), 95, n. 1, has argued that a French 
version of the Hegel-Schelling quarrel occurred when Ravaisson, influenced by Schelling, attacked 
what Schmitt exaggerates as the Scientismus of Taine, Claude Bernard, Marcelin Berthelot, and Renan. 
(See A. Forest, "L'hégélianisme en France," Rivista di filosofia neo-scolastica, special suppl, XXIII 
[Dec. 1931], Hegel nel centenario della sua morte.) 

78 Jean-Baptiste Bordas-Demoulin's Mélanges philosophiques et religieux (Paris, 1846), Les pouvoirs 
conitituti]r de l'église (Paris, 1853), and Essais sur la réforme catholique (Paris, 1856), although 
anathema to the Catholic establishment, gave the most intelligent counterarguments to the type of 
attack most cogently stated in P.-J. Proudhon's De Justice dans la Révolution et dans l'église (3 vols., 
Paris, 1857). On Buchez, see Frangois-André Isambert, De la charbonnerie au saint-simonisme: Étude 
sur la jeunesse de Buchez (Paris, 1966), and Politique, religion et science de l'homme chez. Philippe 


Buches, 1796-1865 (Paris, 1967). 
T? Foucher, Philosophie catholique, 117-24. 
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political factors engendered in traditionalism, Bordas took a moderately critical 
position on Cousin, even defending him from the more typical harsh attacks of 
Catholics. Cousin's inclusion of a treatise by Bordas'? for couronnement by the 
Académie des sciences morales in 1840 was an adroit move emphasizing a com- 
mon bond of Cartesianism between Cartesian Catholics and the eclectics. Return- 
ing to the Platonic theory of ideas, to Plotinus, and to Augustine, in opposition 
to the theories of Epicurus, Aristotle, and Zeno of Citium, Bordas consecrated 
individual activity without accepting the necessity of skeptical relativism. “In- 
dividuality is the foundation of modern society and the source of all true progress 
because it activates and develops all our powers. To crush it would force us back 
to pre-Christian society." 7? 

The ideas of the unorthodox and prolific Catholic Morin (1823-1874) were 
related in some respects to the thought of Bordas. After attending the Normale, 
Morin taught philosophy in several lycées before being forced into private educa- 
tion in 1852 as a result of his refusal to take the required oath of loyalty to the 
Emperor.® Although a disciple of Ozanam, he was in the intellectually republican 
group (Vacherot, Emile Deschanel, Louis Jourdan, Jean Reynaud, Amédée Guil- 
lemin) associated with La morale indépendante, founded in 1865 by Marie- 
Alexandre Massol and Henri Brisson. The aim of establishing a morality not 
based on religion stimulated the sympathy of Renouvier, who had written a 
Manuel républicain de l'homme et du citoyen (Paris, 1848) and whose Science de 
la morale (2 vols, Paris, 1869) showed his intellectual involvement in the move- 
ment. Fighting mainly against Catholic opposition, especially Monsignor Félix 
Dupanloup and Le moniteur du clergé, Morin tried to gain entry into the Church 
for the idea of an independent morality. But his republican-tainted theory that 
individual and group progress takes place through revolution, just as the history 
of mankind is a series of revolutions, had no appeal for the Catholic establishment, 
ideologically at ease within the Second Empire. 

‘The fine line distinguishing orthodoxy from heterodoxy was also hard to detect 
in the philosophical fragments of the Catholic polytechnicien and poetic philos- 
opher Lequier. More Pascalian than Cartesian,®* he rejected the reconciliation of 
science and religion in thinkers like Bautain and Bordas and tried to work out 
a new apologetic giving a rational legitimacy to his belief. In his consideration 


" 2 It was included in Victor Cousin, Cartéstanisme ou la véritable rénovation des sciences (Paris, 
1843). 

79 Jean-Baptiste Bordas-Demoulin, Œuvres posthumes (2 vols., Paris, 1861), I, 153, cited in Brthier, 
Histoire de la philosophie, lI, 838. On Bordas, see François Huet, Histoire de la vie et des ouvrages de 
Bordas-Demoulin (2 vols., Paris, 1861). 

80 He became a general councilor (Rhône) in 1767 and acting prefect of Saône-et-Loire in 1870. 

81Sce Clarisse Coignet, De Kant à Bergson (Paris, 1911), Chap. 1; and Jules Simon’s eulogy of 
Morin in an introd. to Frédéric Morin, Politique et philosophie (Paris, 1876), vii—xlvi. 

82 Lequier could not, of course, escape being influenced by the Christian rationalism of which 
Descartes was a patron saint in the 1840's. 

88 Louis Foucher, La jeunesse de Renouvier et sa première philosophie (Paris, 1927), 92-93; see 
also Jean Grenier, La philosophie de Jules Lequier (Paris, 1936), esp. 51~72, and his introd. to Jules 
Lequier, Œuvres completes (Neuchatel, 1952). 
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of Catholic dogma, Lequier worked out a plan for its reinterpretation and ex- 
planation that attempted to emulate the Scholastics, especially Duns Scotus, in 
their emphasis on liberty. Like theology, morality needed revising through a 
search for truth concerning man's destiny, in which the all-pervasive idea of free 
will in man and his institutions played a key role. Influenced by J.-G. Fichte, 
Lequier saw the task of Catholic philosophers primarily in terms of opposition to 
the Hegelian ideas of necessity and determinism; he thus avoided pantheism. 
Lequier followed his hero Aristotle in claiming that man escapes necessity by the 
act of thinking about it, a truth that had become the heritage of the Church.** 

Although it is hardly a guarantee of originality to be included among the 
thinkers classified as precursors of existentialism, Lequier has been identified with 
Schelling and Sgren Kierkegaard as "one of the greatest philosophers of exist- 
ence."95 In spite of an obvious relation, Lequier's thought has no clear line of 
descent to the Catholic existentialism of Gabriel Marcel or the related personalism 
of Mounier. It was through the neocriticist Renouvier (1815-1903) that secularized, 
or at least de-Catholicized, strains of Lequier's thought survived. Foucher showed 
in his study of the young Renouvier, whose chief inspiration was initially pantheist 
and Hegelian, the deep influence of Lequier.*® Both were concerned with con- 
structing a rational synthesis centered on the problem stemming from the concept 
of freedom, but Lequier, unlike Renouvier, worked within the parameters of 
Catholic dogma. Foucher, following Renouvier himself, concluded that Renouvier 
arrived at his personalist and historical theism through Lequier, thus explaining 
the world and man through the free wills of God and man.?" 

One of the most remarkable features of nineteenth-century French Catholic 
intellectual life, revealed partially in the influence of Fichte's Bestimmung des 
Menschen on Lequier, was its close relationship with the currents of the German 
Catholic intellectual world, which was by the 1830's in a vastly different situation 
from what Madame de Staël described in De l'Allemagne (Paris, 1810).9 Apart 


84 See Foucher, Philosophie catholique, 130-44. On the influence of Fichte, see Xavier Tilliette, 
Jules Lequier ou le tourment de la liberté (Paris, 1964), 107-82; see also id., "Connaissance de Jules 
Lequier (1814-1862)," Revue de métaphysique et de morale, LXVIII. (No. 1, 1963), 70—84. 

85 Jean-Paul Sartre's "Faire, ct en faisant, se faire" is in Lequier's anti- -Hegelian “Faire, non pas 
devenir, mais faire, et, en faisant, se faire," although Lequier’s "faire" applies more to knowledge 
than to existence. (Jean Wahl, Tableau de la philosophie frangaise [Paris, 1946], 153, and Esquisse 
pour une histoire de l'existentialisme [Paris, 1949], 62.) 

86 It is gross simplification to state that "very probably his [Renouviers] own philosophic career 
was given its fundamental orientation by Comte [his mathematics teacher at the Polytechnique]." 
(W. M. Simon, European Positivism in the Nineteenth Century [Ithaca, N. Y., 1963], 102; see Grenier, 
Philosophie de Jules Lequier, 230-50.) 

87 Foucher, Philosophie catholique, 142. "En somme, pour Renouvier, Lequier est un neo-kantien.” 
(Grenier, Jules Lequier, Giuvres complètes, viii.) 

88 Madame de Staël saw German Catholics in a defensive attitude, harmful to the progress of 
ideas, leaving the Protestants a monopoly in literature and philosophy. But even as early as 1813 this 
was nonsense. German philosophy was becoming accessible in translation in the 1830’s: Baron A.-T.-H. 
Barchou de Penhoén translated Johann Fichte, Destination de l'homme (Paris, 1832), and published an 
Histotre de la philosophie allemande depuis Leibnits jusqu'à Hegel (a vols., Paris, 1836). See Mon- 
choux, Allemagne devant les lettres françaises, esp. Chaps. v, xix, Jean-Marie Carré, Les écrivains français 
et le mirage allemand (Paris, 1947), gives a general critical survey of French intellectuals and Germany, 
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from the well-known figures. like Klemens Brentano, Friedrich von Schlegel, 
and Sulpice and Melchior Boisserée, associated with romantico-Catholicism, there 
were three major currents of Catholic thought, centered in certain institutions. 
The Kantian rationalism of Georg Hermes of the Catholic faculty of theology 
at Bonn was condemned by Rome in 1835. In Vienna “the Catholic Hegel,” 
Father Anthon Giinther, based upon Descartes a dualistic theism that avoided 
pantheism, but was not radically different from idealism. The school at Minster 
was unusual for Germany because it was ultramontane and devoutly Scholastic 
in opposition to most modern philosophy. In Tübingen, where the great figure 
was Johann-Adam Mohler, more historian and theologian than philosopher, the 
theologians developed the twin ideas that dogma evolved and that the Church 
was an evolving organism. But the brightest star in the German Catholic intel- 
lectual firmament was Munich; here, Schelling, Franz Xaver von Baader, Joseph 
von Görres, Brentano, K.-J-H. Windischmann, and Déllinger made up the in- 
tellectual spearhead of European Catholicism. Edmond Vermeil’s thesis of 1913 
put forward Tübingen as the most significant of all the German schools. Tübingen 
was not seduced by the Romantic neomysticism in full flower in Bavaria, the 
decadent rationalism strong in Baden, or the new type of ultramontanism of the 
Rhineland. Vermeil saw "Tübingen as the school of synthesis, whose clear, pro- 
found, and fiery ideology was the fountainhead of Modernism, which appeared 
in Germany, in England with John Cardinal Newman and George Tyrrell, and 
then in the Latin countries. A chain reaction was strongly implied, although the 
diffusion of the ideas was not traced in any convincing fashion.?? 

French interest in German intellectual life had existed since the mid-eighteenth 
century, but until the last decade of that century there was little attempt to see the 
originality and profundity of German thought. The credit for the new approach 
to German thought and literature is usually given to Madame de Staél, with 
little mention made of her predecessor, the Catholic émigré from Lorraine, aris- 
tocrat and pupil of the Benedictines, Charles de Villers. In the Spectateur du 
Nord, journal politique, littéraire et moral, which was published at Hamburg 
from 1797 to 1802, Villers tried to achieve his great aim of providing a means of 
communication between the French and the Germans in all intellectual areas, but 
especially in philosophy. What Christ was to the Greeks, Kant was to the French, 
who adopted Abbé E.J. Sieyés' opinion that Kant was unintelligible to every 
Frenchman and that his philosophy was “un inutile casse-téte, un nouveau déluge 
de scholastique.” Villers’s articles in the Spectateur gave the longest and most 
systematic treatment of Kant, especially the Kritik der reinen Vernunft, available 
in French until that time. The Spectateur concluded correctly in an issue in 1800 

89 Edmond Vermeil, Jean-Adam Méhler et l'école catholique de Tubingue (1815-1840): Etude sur 
la théologie romantique en Wurtemberg et les origines germaniques du modernisme (Paris, 1913). For 
general treatment, see Roger Aubert, Le pontificat de Pie IX (Histoire de l'église) (26 vols., Paris 


1934- ), XXI, esp. Chap. vit Sect. 2; and Franz Schnabel, Deutsche Geschichte im neunzehnten 
Jahrhundert (4 vols., Freiburg, 1936; reprinted 1955), IV. 
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that “The substance of what M. de Villers wrote in this paper is to be found in 
everything that Mme. de Staël has said about German literature? 

As Derré has shown, some Frenchmen were following German intellectual 
developments closely before De l'4lemagne appeared.’ Baron von Humboldt 
lived in Paris after 1805, and while Schlegel was in Paris he gave a course in 
literature and in the philosophy of art and assembled the material for his Über die 
Sprache und Weisheit der Indier, cin Beitrag zur Begründung der Alterthum- 
skunde (Heidelberg, 1808, published in French in 1837). Especially enticing for 
French Catholics was the freedom existing in many German universities in con-.. 
trast to the government controls imposed in the French system. Eckstein followed 
the courses of the philologist Creuzer and studied Sanskrit at Heidelberg. He had 
close relations with Görres, his German alter ego. Dóllinger, his close friend, wrote 
a preface for his posthumous work in 1862. Many of his articles were translated, 
especially in the Munich periodical Eos. After Eckstein’s Le Catholique ceased 
publication in 1829, Le Mémorial catholique et la revue catholique gave con- 
siderable space to praising Schlegel and carried a series of articles on Mohler. An 
attempt, particularly by Dollinger, to establish close publishing relations with the 
Tübinger Theologische Quartalschriff* never reached fruition owing to the disap- 
pearance of the Mennaisian periodical in 1830. Le Correspondant continued the 
tradition by a long study of G-E. Lessing when Eugéne Rodriguez’ translation of 
Lessing’s Die Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts (Berlin, 1780) appeared in 
1830." L' Avenir, especially in 1830 and 1831, also carried articles on Johann Wolf- 
gang von Goethe by Lacordaire, on Novalis by Montalembert, and on the paint- 
ers J.-F. Overbeck and Peter von Cornelius. Baader's contributions appeared fre- 
quently. But L’Avenir was more political and social than its predecessors. 

The Revue européenne (1831-35) gave prominence to German intellectual 


99 On Villers and the Spectateur, see Paul Hazard, "Le Spectateur du Nord,” Revue d'histoire 
littéraire de la France, XIII (1906), 26-50. Charles de Villers's studies appeared as Philosophie de Kant 
ou principes fondamentaux de la philosophie transcendantale (2 vols., Metz, 1801; ad ed., 1830). His 
Essai sur l'esprit et l'influence de la réformation de Luther (Paris, 1804) was honored by the Institut 
de France in 1805 and translated into several languages. The Baron Nicolas Massias, who fought 
against sensualisme, especially the Comte A. Destutt de Tracy, and tried to reconcile Condillac and 
(Pus MES a Lettre à M. Stapfer sur le système de Kant et sur le problème de l'esprit humain 

aris, 1827). 

81 Mention might also be made of Saint-Marc-Girardin, journalist, deputy, and substitute for Guizot 
at the Sorbonne, who published Notices politiques et littéraires sur l'Allemagne in 1834 (Paris, dated 
1835) and, as a result of his study De instruction intermédiaire et de son état dans le Midi de 
PAllemagne (2 pts, Paris, 1835-39), drew the attention of the French to their deficiencies in 
technical and vocational education. Alfred Michicls's Etudes sur PAllemagne renfermant une histoire 
de la peinture allemande (Paris) appeared in 1840 and in a second edition in 1850; sce also his 
La théorie de Kant sur le sublime, exposée par un Francais en 1780 (Paris, 1852). See Derré, 
Lamennais, esp. Chaps. r-1v, 1x, x1 for Mennaisian intellectual relations with Germany. On Bautain 
and Germany, see the works of Paul Poupard, esp. "Lettre de Mohler à Bautain sur les rapports de la 
raison ct de la foi" Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologiques, XLII (1958), 455-82, and 
“Abbé Bautain und die Katholische-Theologische Fakultat Tübingen. Zu zwei unveróffentlichten 
Briefen von Móhler und Herbst an Bautain,” Theologische Quartalschrijt, CXXXVII (1958), 460-70. 

92 Agreement could not be complete, however, for the Theologtsche Quartalschrift rejected Maistre’s 
ultramontanism and the Mennaisian philosophy of common sense. 

93** . , si l'on néglige leurs prolongements ésotériques, les idées de Lessing sont devenues, dans la 
France de 1830, le bien commune de la pensée chrétienne." (Derré, Lamennais, 39.) 
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matters: Eloi Jourdain's years in Germany in the early thirties produced three 
articles on Baader,?* and, in his letters on Germany, three articles on the moral 
and intellectual state of Prussia In his Souvenirs de jeunesse, 1828-1835, 
Jourdain devoted the second part to his German experiences, giving a critical - 
estimate of such Catholic intellectuals as Baader, Górres, and Dóllinger. Only for 
Déllinger did he express unqualified respect. It was in the Revue that Léon Boré 
wrote in 1832 his famous article "D'un moyen de remédier à l'insuffisance de 
l'enseignement en France." Long before Renan, he called for the creation of 
specialized chairs in the French university and recommended specialized training 
in Germany for French Catholic scholars. Boré thought, of course, that the 
plodding Germans would amass the materials that the sophisticated French could 
use more profitably. Boré’s preface to his translation of Dóllinger (Origines du 
christianisme [2 vols, Paris, 1842]) showed his hostility to Hegel’s philosophy 
of religion and his horror at the spread of pantheism by Jean-Louis-Eugéne 
Lerminier's Au-delà du|Rhin (Paris, 1835) and Quinet's Génie des religions 
(Paris, 1342)" Animated by a desire to outflank the university monopoly through 
a Catholic institution, those prominent on the Revue, like De Carné, Cazalés, and 
Boré, established an Association of German Studies in 1833, and a group of 
French students went to; Munich. After the encyclical Singulari nos (1834), the 
Revue came to an end, and the Munich group under Cazalés disbanded.9? Prob- 
ably as a result of his personal contacts in Munich in 1832, Lamennais shared the 
opinion of Gerbet that although “Germany is the factory of ideas . . . it is the 
India of Europe, the country of intuition," and the danger was that the logical 
spirit would be lost in the proliferation of intellectual constructs, many of which 
were like the castles in Spain of metaphysics?? After Lamennais's Paroles d'un 
croyant (Paris, 1834), the alarm of German Catholics completed his disillusion- 
ment with Germany. 

Bonnetty's periodical Annales devoted some space to German thought. Its 
coverage, although not quite so bad as Derré states,? was inferior to that of the 
Mennaisian periodicals. It carried the translations of Schlegel by Eugène Boré!?! 





24 Eloi Jourdain, ‘Exposition! du système philosophique de M. de Baader," La Revue exropéenne, T 
(1831), 71-8s, and “Analyse de Ia philosophie de Baader,” ibid., III. (1832), 65-76, 184-201. 

95 Id., "Lettre sur l'Allemagne," ibida’ V (1832), 181-207, and "De [état moral et intellectual de 
la Prusse,” ibid., VI (1833), 179-89, 310-25. 

98 Charles-Sainte Foi (Eloi Jourdain), Souvenirs de jeunesse, ed. C. Latreille (Paris, 1911), Pt. 2. 

9T Lerminier, who had studied law in Germany, was professor of comparative legislation at the 
Collège de France, 1831-1838 and 1849-1857. He also wrote Lettres philosophiques adressées à un 
Berlinois (Paris, 1832). Other translations by Boré were Joseph von Görres’ Jeanne d'Arc d'après les 
chropiquet contemporaines Tun 1843) and Johann Wolfgang von Goethe's Hermann et Dorothée 
(Paris, 1886) 
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9? Philippe Gerbet, Conférences de philosophie catholique: Introduction à la philosophie de 
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and tendentious comments on theology at Halle and Munich and, generally, on 
the “anti-Christian” works of German scholars. The Annales reprinted some of 
Quinet’s criticism of David Friedrich Strauss's Das Leben Jesu (Tübingen, 1836), 
translated by Émile Littré in 1839-1840, and in 1845-1847 carried a series of articles 
on Strauss’s German adversaries. In 1842 two articles of E. W. Hengstenberg on 
the weakening of faith in the authenticity of the Pentateuch were translated. 
Abbé Hyacinthe de Valroger, former director of the Grand Séminaire at Bayeux 
and then a founder of the new Oratory, wrote two articles in 1843 on Hegel? 
Germany was not ignored, even if nothing startling emerged from the anti- 
rationalist-Protestant line followed in the Annales. 

The clerical intelligentsia, aware of the significance of German religious studies, 
favored sending some students to Germany, the most famous of whom were 
Maret and G.-R. Meignan, in the 1840’s, and H. Vollot in the 1860's. Maret and 
Meignan spent most of their time in Munich, but Vollot went to Tübingen. A 
contemporary of Maurice d’Hulst, who chose to study in Rome, Vollot died after 
a short time on the faculty of theology of the Sorbonne. Maret, who became dean 
of the faculty, always kept in touch with the German world. The residence of 
Meignan, Vollot’s predecessor at the Sorbonne and then bishop of Chálons, in 
Munich and Berlin produced more written evidence for the effect of German ` 
ecclesiastical science on a young French priest than the stay of any other cleric.. 
His notes on the philosophers were considerable, but those on the disputes 
produced by German exegesis were voluminous. He preferred J. A. W. Neander 
to F. C. Baur’ and followed the work of scholars like Albrecht Ritschl, J. F. K. 
Keil, Hengstenberg, and, especially, G. H. A. von Ewald. In Berlin he got little 
satisfaction from Schelling’s lectures, but was consoled by discussing Catholic 
theology with Neander. This exposure to German criticism had little impact on. 
the outlook of the French clergy, who generally followed the advice of Maret to 
Meignan: “You will be in the midst of rationalism, child of the Reformation. 
Follow its tactics closely.” The erudition and method of teaching at Halle and 
Bonn excited Meignan, but he noted sadly that “the Protestant principle distorts 
science and makes learning fruitless.” Only at Louvain was it obvious how useful 
this erudition and method could be “when a Catholic hand knows how to use 
them, "104 

General Catholic periodicals as well as the specialized periodicals of the clergy 
brought to the attention of readers many German currents of thought and 
works! The implications of German scholarship became more public in 1858, 


102 Hyacinthe de Valroger's translation of F. A. G. Tholuck’s Essai sur la crédibilité de l'histoire 
évangélique en réponse au Dr Strauss (Paris) appeared in 1847. In his letters to Dupanloup, he re- 
pec how little German exegesis was appreciated in France. (BN, NAF 24712, fols. 356-63, 24713, 

ls. 170—771, 24714, fols. 230-35.) 

108 The criticism of Strauss by both had obvious appeal for Mcignan. 

104 See Henri Boissonnot, Le cardinal Meignan (Paris, 1899), esp. Chaps. vri-ix. 

105 In the first category were such periodicals as Revue catholique (1836-61) and Bibliographie 
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when the Revue germanique was founded by Charles Dollfus and Auguste 
Nefftzer with the help of Littré, Alfred Maury, Renan, and Taine. This Revue 
soon gave a haute vulgarisation of German higher criticism, especially, it declared, 
"the liberal rational criticism of Strauss and the radical school of 'Tübingen, long 
unknown in France. . | .” This criticism was, of course, known but rejected by 
many of the French clergy, whereas the new secular review accepted much of it. 
In the first issues of 1858 Michel Nicolas presented German Biblical criticism and 
scholarly opinions on the antecedents of Christianity. Abbé Arthur Le Hir of 
Saint-Sulpice wrote a reply to Nicolas’ article." Meignan also counterattacked, 
rehashing the old teachings of Tübingen and other German schools.?5 That 
Meignan's series was never finished indicated the general lack of interest among 
French Catholics in the| quarrels. In 1861 the Jesuit Etudes carried articles attack- 
ing those of the Revue germanique? The furor created by Renan's La vie de 
Jésus in. 1863 was the culmination of a quarrel whose origins went back at least 
to the 1830’s and which became especially heated in the 1850’s and the 1860’s.""° 
Although the quality of, French Catholic scholarship was not so high as it became 
in the Modernist era of Louis Duchesne and Alfred Loisy, it was by no means 
helpless before the rationalist critique, as is frequently asserted. 

'The black picture of Catholic religious scholarship has a venerable history, 
dating from Lamennais's Réflexions sur l'état de l'église (Paris, 1808), which 
denounced the degradation of learning among the eighteenth-century clergy.!!! In 
1843 an infuriated Michelet along with Quinet made his slashing attack on Des 
Jésuites: “What is doné in the seminaries . . . is known by the nullity of its 
results"; their graduates were as ignorant of science as of the world. Vacherot 
made a more solid and more reserved criticism in 1868.7? He criticized the clergy 
for giving literary, oratorical, or metaphysical answers to the questions raised by 
the scientific criticism of Strauss and Renan. This was essentially the same criti- 





catholique (1841-89); in the second were periodicals like Archives du clergé catholique (1855) and, 
especially, Archives de la théologie catholique (1861—  ). 

106 Tr was later called Revue germanique, française et étrangère (1858—69). The general aim of 
the review was “faire connaftre l'Allemagne savante à la France.” (Claude Digeon, La Crise allemande 
de la pensée francaise, 1870-1914 [Paris, 1869], 42.) Edmond de Pressensé immediately stated his 
fear that the Revue would propagandize pantheist Germany to the exclusion of Christian Germany. 
(Revue chrétienne, V [1858], ibid.) 

197 Abbé Legrand (Arthur Hir), “Saint Pierre et saint Paul en face des juifs et des judaisants: 
Études sur les temps apostoliques," Univers, Mar. 15, 18, 1859. 

108 G,-R, -Meignan, "D'un matinee: anti-religieux en France,” Le Correspondant, New Ser., X, 
(Feb. 1859), 225-50; (Mar. 1859), 428-55. 

108 See, e.g, H, Mertian, "Les origines du christianisme d'après la Revue germanique,” and "Les 
origines du christianisme d'après l'école de Tubingue,” Études, IO (1861), 60-87, 396—423, 605-35. 

110 Frudes trained its heavy artillery on Renan: “M, Renan ct l'exégése antichrétienne,” ibid., I 
(1859), 161—218; "M. Renan," ibid., New Ser, II (1863), 597-633; "Les distractions de M. Renan,” 
ibid., 841-61, in which Alexandre Bourquenoud attacked Renan's competence in Near Eastern studies; 
and "M, Renan et la g ire; hébraique,” ibid., 1063—76. 

111 For a partial antidote to Lamennais's attack, see R. R. Palmer, Catholics and Unbelievers in 
Eighteenth Century France (Princeton, N. J., 1939). 

112 Étienne Vacherot, "La logie catholique en France," Revue des deux mondes, LXXVI (2° 
période, 1868), 294-318. This article brought a reply fram Alphonse Gratry, "Lettres sur la religion, 
réponse à M. Vacherot," ibid., LXXX (2° période, 1869), 129-48; and a reply from Vacherot, "La 
méthode théologique,” ibid., 14971. 
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cism later made by Albert Houtin’s attack in La question biblique chez les 
catholiques de France au x1x? siècle (Paris, 1902). Thus, as Alec R. Vidler states, 
neither liberals nor intransigents were ready to face Renan’s challenge of criticism 
or to understand it.!!^ Is this true? Had the condemnation of Richard Simon's 
works in the seventeenth century retarded Biblical criticism in France for over a 
century ??™ 

There were certainly grave deficiencies in nineteenth-century Catholic scholar- 
ship in France. These shortcomings were part of a wider pattern of general 
backwardness, especially in areas vital for the history of religions, in the French 
university itself. Unimaginative bureaucratic control combined with conservative 
clerical influence made the system partially moribund. Although the Institut 
d'Égypte and the Ecole des langues orientales had been founded in 1795, Frays- 
sinous excluded the controversial science of Egyptology from the university in the 
heyday of Champollion. But by mid-century enlightened Catholic opinion was 
aware of the need for the new scholarship and was confidently charting the 
course for the future. Abbé A.-L.-A. Perraud, professor of ecclesiastical history at 
the Sorbonne, did not share all of the hostile opinions of J.-B. Bossuet on Simon. 
Enlightened by F. X. Reithmayr of Munich, he recognized a “healthy and fertile 
part" of Simon’s work.!* It is generally argued that seminary training was bad; 
that few clergy went beyond the seminary to train in the Catholic faculties of 
theology maintained by the state aggravated this deficiency. The fears of Rome 
and the hierarchy concerning the control of the state over doctrine and also by 
the suspicions of Rome concerning the orthodoxy of professors like Maret explain 
the lack of attendance. The difficulties of Monsignor D.-A. Affre in the 1840’s 
in establishing the Maison des Carmes for higher Catholic studies indicate the lack 
of enthusiasm in Rome and the opposition of the July Monarchy to any private 
educational facilities. Having no students or teachers, the Toulouse faculty of 
theology closed in 1830. But Salinis had been professor of dogma at Bordeaux; 
Cazalés had headed the Petit Séminaire at Nimes and then the Grand Séminaire 
at Montauban; and J.-J.-L. Bargés had taught Arabic at Marseilles. Some of the 
provincial seminaries harbored good scholars, like Valroger at Bayeux and L.-J. 
Bondi! at Digne, although they frequently found their way to Paris! whose 


123 Alec R. Vidler, The Modernist Movement in the Roman Church (Cambridge, Eng. 1934), 30. 

444 This opinion was stated in a "Rapport sur les progrès des études semitiques in France, 1840— 
1866," Recueil de rapports sur les progrès des lettres et des sciences en France (Paris, 1867). 

1is A.-L.-A. Perraud (later cardinal bishop of Autun), L'oratoire de France au xvu* et au xix* 
siècle (Paris, 1865), 501-503. The numerous letters of Perraud in the Dupanloup Papers reveal his 
immersion in the scholarship of the day. (BN, NAF 24701, esp. fols. 531—617.) Renan also admired 
Simon: “La méthode de Simon est la vraie; c'est elle de la raison pénétrante, aidée par un immense 
savoir. La connaissance profonde des langues orientales. . . .” Renan accused Bossuct of having killed 
Biblical studies in France and of preparing the way for Voltaire. (Ernest Renan, "L'exégése biblique 
et l'esprit francais,” Revue des deux mondes, LX [1° période, 1865], 235-45.) 

He In 1849 Archbishop Marie D.-A. Sibour issued an "Ordonnance relative à un examen annuel 
pour les jeunes prétres de Paris," in Scripture, dogma, ethics, canon law, and history during the 
first five years after ordiination. (AN, F1? 4087; also relevant are sbid., F!9 3112-13, personnel: 
Supérieurs des petits séminaires; 3968, Séminaires: enseignement en général; rapports avec l'université, 
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‘Circean attraction for all scholars enervated provincial intellectual life. Until 1828, 
when a bowdlerized version of Abbé Jean-Hermann Janssens’ Hermeneutica 
sacra (Louvain, 1818) became available, no manual of Scripture was used. Even 
at Saint-Sulpice, which was also responsible for a quarter of all French seminaries, 
Antoine Garnier, who was in charge of Scripture for nearly the first half of the 
nineteenth century, had little knowledge of German criticism. 

Yet one of the most brilliant products of the clerical system, Renan, gave an 
estimate of his education that is, on the whole, favorable." Renan appreciated 
the solid classical education of Dupanloup (“Virgile lui semblait faire partie de la 
culture intellectuelle d’un prétre au moins autant que la bible”) dispensed at 
Saint-Nicolas du Chardonnet, although the study of the sciences was excluded. 
For Renan, Saint-Nicolas was “la maison la plus brillante et la plus mondaine.” 
This education had a |weak basis in ideas, and its superficial humanism was 
incapable of preserving his faith after three years’ exposure to reason and “la 
recherche critique de la|vérité." He received the scientific and philosophical train- 
ing that destroyed his faith at Saint-Sulpice, the Gallican-oriented seminary of 
freedom and virtue, where the rhetoric of Dupanloup, the antirationalism of 
Lamennais, and the romantic theology of Lacordaire were equally scorned. In the 
“beau parc mystique d'Issy," Renan imbibed for two years a Cartesian-Scholastic 
intellectual concoction, denounced by the Neo-Catholics as rationalist, that gave 
him an excellent training in logic and his clarity of mind.? German philosophy 
was known at Issy. Cousin and Jouffroy, although not in the curriculum, were the 
subject of lively polemics. When Renan entered Saint-Sulpice for his theology the 
course in Scripture consisted mostly of an assistant's reading aloud Garnier’s huge 
manuscript, which was based on enormous erudition, solid linguistic knowledge, 
and late eighteenth-century Biblical exegesis.” Garnier’s pupil and successor, Le 
Hir, was steeped in German exegesis and theology, especially that of Heinrich 
Friedrich Wilhelm Gesenius and Ewald. Although Hebrew was not compulsory, 
Renan devoured the Semitic languages taught by Le Hir, a better comparative 
grammarian, said Renan, than Quatremére of the Collége de France. Renan and 











état du personnel enscignant |des 87 séminaires diocésains; 4090, Facultés de théologie; 4092-94, 
Commission et École des hautes études ecclésiastiques [École des Carmes et chapitres Ste. Geneviève . 
1825-1876].) 

117 Ernest Renan, Sissi d'enfance et de jeunesse (Paris, 1883), a work not much used by the 
critics of clerical education. Jean Pommier, La jeunesse cléricale d'Ernest Renan (Paris, 1933), 59, 449, 
gives a low estimate of the value of the Sulpician education and secs apologetic essentially unchanged 
since the eighteenth century. Pommier's work is a massive and indispensable analysis, but he com- 
pletely underestimates the religious revolution developing in Catholic scholarship. 

118].-A.-A. Manier, one s eben teachers, was much influenced by Thomas Reed, the Scottish 
philosopher. The clerical intelligentsia adroitly used translations of the anti-Enlightenment Scottish 
philosophers Dugald Stewart and Reed in their fight against the legacy of the eighteenth century in 
France. (See, eg, Abbé P.-H.! Mabire’s edition of the Philosophie de Thomas Reed [Paris, 1884]}.) 
Renan’s hostile attitude toward the eighteenth century was formed at Saint-Sulpice. 

118 Garnier was the pupil and collaborator of Abbé Lourdet, the occupant of the chair of Hebrew 
at the old Collège royale, who did considerable work in Armenian. Quatremére, himself an austere 
Jansenist-type Catholic, paid homage to him in the Annales de philosophie chrétienne, 2d Ser., XIX 
(1839), 7-25. Garnier was among the Sulpicians sent to Baltimore in 1791 to found a seminary; 
Chateaubriand was on the same voyage of the Saint-Pierre. Garnier returned to France in 1803. 
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Le Hir necessarily drifted apart and often disagreed over Semitic topics. The 
master sometimes showed his more famous pupil to be wrong, as in the case of 
the Phoenician inscriptions Renan discovered in 1862.2? 

Le Hir was not alone in the Catholic world in examining the questions posed 
by the new Near Eastern studies. Abbé J.-J.-L. Bargés, a specialist in Arabic, Abbé 
François-Marie Bertrand of Versailles, and Alexandre Bourquenoud were among 
a growing number of the clergy who, instead of opposing one German authority 
to another in the fashion of Meignan, were now beginning to examine the evi- 
dence themselves. This new mood and approach were clear before the appearance 
of La vie de Jésus. Abbé Henry-Joseph Crelier contested Renan's interpretation of 
the moral system in Job, and Émile Hautcoeur, showing his mastery of German 
scholarship, attacked Renan's translation of the Song of Songs. Bonnetty’s 
Annales clearly showed the esprit nouveau in carrying articles by Félix Neve of 
Louvain on the renaissance of Syriac studies and Jules Mohr on the progress of. 
studies in Near Eastern languages, history, and religion.*? Jules Oppert's transla- 
tions of the “Inscriptions des Sargonides” added the dimension of Assyrian his- 
tory.” 

This new critical spirit coexisted with the older uncritical type of learning that 
found its most indefatigable servant in the auvergnat entrepreneur Abbé J-P. 
Migne, recognized by C.-V. Langlois as one of the most extraordinary polygraphs 
and compilers in the history of learning. Much of the intellectual part of the vast 
collective enterprise was done by Dom J.-B. Pitra, a well-known patrologist. On: 
his own press Migne printed his most notable collections: 221 volumes of 
Patrologia latina, 1844-1855, and 166 volumes of Patrologia graeca, 1857-1866, 
putting writers of doctoral dissertations and of official Church documents eternally 
in his debt. It is significant that Migne's Cazholicum Lexicon hébraique et chaldéen 
was severely criticized by Bargés of the Sorbonne.!?* The critical spirit, recogniz- 
ing only scholarly excellence, gave no quarter to the antiquated, tendentious type 
of scholarship. 

The prevalent idea that the Church was dumfounded by La vie de Jésus 
because there was no one among the clergy to meet Renan on his own ground of 

120 Arthur Le Hir, Epigraphie phénicienne: Examen des inscriptions d'Oumm-el-Awamid. expliquées 
par M. Renan (Paris, 1864). Le Hir accused Renan of spreading false translations. In Renan’s 
Souvenirs (p. 151) he said of Le Hir: "Il s'occupa des inscriptions phéniciennes et fit une supposition 
trés ingénieuse, qui depuis a été confirmée." Pommier (Jeunesse cléricale d'Ernest Renan, 487), in 
spite of Renan's perceptive remarks to the contrary, concludes that Le Hir was not superior to Garnier. 

121 Abbé H.-J. Crelier, "Examen du systtme moral attribué au livre de Job par M. E. Renan,” 
Revue des sciences ecclésiastiques, I (1860), 305-21; E. Hautcoeur, "Le cantique de cantiques: Étude 
sur Ja traduction de M. Renan,” ibid., U (1860), 121—42. 

132 Félix Néve, “De la renaissance des études syriaques," Annales de philosophie chrétienne, IX 
(1854), 7-25, 85-103; X (1854), 421-36; Jules Mohr, “Tableau des progrès faits dans l'étude des 


langues, de l'histoire et des traditions religieuses des peuples de l'Orient pendant les années 1858 et 
1859," ibid., XX (1859), 245-70, 325-52. 

123 “Les inscriptions des Sargonides,” ibid., VI (1862), 43—75, 183-208. 

124 Bonnetty attacked Bargés as an audacious novice who knew more Arabic than Hebrew. 
(“Examen impartial du catholicum lexicon hébraique et chaldéen publié par M. l'abbé Migne et des 
critiques dont il a été l'objet," ibid., 3d Ser., XIX [1849], 61-78.) 
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Biblical exegesis is obviously nonsense. Renan's exegesis was not the threat; it 
was his axiomatic rejection of the supernatural and his messianic assumption of 
the defense of "a religious humanism against the scribes and pharisees of the 
Catholic Church."?* Meignan quickly pointed out that criticism of Renan by 
the German Protestant scholars of 'Tübingen and Góttingen was epitomized by the 
harsh judgment of Karl Theodor Keim: "Renan n'a écrit qu'un roman ayant 
l'air de toucher de grandes questions, et n'en resolvant aucune."?" It is appro- 
priate that the most successful Catholic reply was also a novel, Veuillot's Vie de 
Notre Seigneur Jésus Christ. Dieu et homme (Paris, 1863; 3d ed, 1864; r1th ed, 
1889)."*8 The furor over Renan’s La vie de Jésus, in many ways another family 
quarrel, had little to do with the serious issues involved in Biblical scholarship. 
On these issues Catholic scholarship was solid if embryonic. Those who, like 
Vacherot, denounced the lack of Catholic religious science merely arraigned the 
descendants of Bossuet (Charles-Émile Freppel, Dupanloup, and Affre) and the 
philosopher-theologians (Maret and Bautain), who could not be expected to be 
saturated in Biblical exegesis, and failed to deal with the Catholic scholars, such 
at Le Hir, Bargés, and Crelier, who, more or less in the tradition of Simon, more 
than held their own in the new science of religions. This tradition produced 
Renan and would produce the great flowering of Catholic scholarship of the 
Modernist epoch of Loisy and Duchesne. 

The approach to discovering the roots of the Modernist crisis has all too often 
been a version of the birth of Pallas Athena, surely one of the very few arcas of 
intellectual history now suffering from the Dark Ages-Renaissance syndrome. 
John Ratté has recently pointed out that "Modernists and orthodox historians 
rejected the efforts of Edmond Vermeil to trace Modernist ideas back to the work 
of John-Adam Möhler and [Johan-Sebastian von] Drey at Tübingen in the 
1820's."139 Vermeil’s analysis did not, of course, attempt "to determine in detail 
the sources and the origins of French Modernism, or to question its powerful 
originality." He simply wanted "to reconnect it to a current of thought that 
already has been within the womb of Catholicism itself for a century... .” Vermeil 
did suggest analogies, some of which may be questioned, among Loisy, Mohler, 
and Newman, and he did assert that “The Tübingen theologians did not . . . dis- 
tinguish faith from science,” a concept, he noted, developed admirably by the 
Modernists Le Roy, Blondel, and Laberthonniére. But it is only on the last of 


ee a Wardman, Ernest Renan (London, 1964), 82, recognizes only Le Hir’s capability. 
», 89. ‘ 

137 Boissonnot, Meignan, 192. 

128 Obviously inferior in all respects save orthodoxy—presumably Dom Gutranger safeguarded 
that—to the work of Renan, 5t still sold well. The work of Renan, like the condemned Génie of 
Chateaubriand, inspired many Catholics, including the clergy. For a new, friendly assessment of 
Renan, "un génie méconnu,” see Don Sauveur Paganelli, Ernest Renan (Uzès, 1966). 

139 See the superb study of Emile Poulat, Histoire, dogme et critique dans la crise moderniste 
(Paris, 1962), which does not; however, probe the earlier nineteenth-century roots of Modernism. 

180 John Ratté, Three Modernists: Alfred Loisy, George Tyrrell, William L. Sullivan (New York, 
1967), 29, 41, n. 42. i 
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nearly five hundred pages that he said that the intellectual tradition of “la 
théologie wurtembergoise" was developed in Germany, reached England a little 
later, and then settled in France after the long work of slow infiltration that gave 
German Romanticism an important influence on French thought in the nineteenth 
century. When Rome fights the Modernist movement, he concluded, it is really 
fighting the German ("germanique") and Northern European conception of 
Catholicism, a conclusion that curial conservatives might be willing to agree to 
in these days of Hans Küng, Edward Schillebeeckx, and Karl Rahner, although 
the contamination of Latin and even American Catholicism indicates that heter- 
odoxy is just as international today as it was in the early twentieth century. It is 
easy enough to assert that Mohler had no influence on Loisy, Tyrrell, and 
Friedrich von Hügel. Perhaps the problem has been approached from the 
wrong end. It may be that the important questions are to what extent French 
and German thought interacted in the first half of the nineteenth century and to 
what extent the ideas generated by that contact survived and developed in France. 
It is hard to believe that the ferment generated by Franco-German religious con- 
tacts in the first half of the nineteenth century had no influence on developments 
in the second half of the century. 

One could, of course, adopt the view of Renan that Bossuet. killed Biblical 
studies in France by his attack on Simon."? Those inclined to dismiss this as a 
fantastic hypothesis should remember that the process has been elevated to the 
status of "a basic law of intellectual history" by Friedrich Heer: 
whenever the thinking of a religious, political or social group is forced into a corner 
by some specific historical circumstance, usually in a life and death struggle, the shock 
of this experience creates a psychological block which can prevent further thinking 
in the given traumatic area A or centuries afterward. In other words, whole complexes 
of ideas and impressions are simply blotted out. This blocking occurs whether it is 
the inner or the outer existence of the group which is threatened.158 
But the task of applying this conceptual model to the history of French Catholic 
thought from the seventeenth century to the twentieth century does not fall within 
the scope of this essay.1** 


The purpose of this article has been to plead for an examination of the osten- 
sibly orthodox Catholic thought of nineteenth-century France as a vital link in 


181 Vermeil, Jean-Adam Möhler, 445-73, esp c 469, 473. It might be interesting to consider 
the encounter as a clash of "two ways of thinking’ the Modernist "hard-centred approach," with its 
assumption of the possibility of “explanation,” and the “soft-centred approach,” which gives a 
description, calls it “a spiritual reality,” and treats the name as an explanation. “Reverence is the 
soft-centred equivalent of curiosity." (See “On Hard and Soft Centres," in Alex Comfort, Darwin and 
the Naked Lady [New York, 1962], 1-22.) 

132 Sce note II5, above. Renan probably exaggerated the French deficiencies, thus, incidentally, 
enhancing his own importance in "introducing" German criticism into France. C.-F. Dupuis and C.-F. 
Volney made important contributions before the German “higher critics.” (George A. Wells, “Stages 
of New Testament Criticism," Journal of the History of Ideas, XXX [No. 2, 1969), 147-60.) 

138 Friedrich Heer, The Intellectual History of Europe, tr. Jonathan Steinberg (2 vols., Garden 
City, N. Y., 1968), I, 3. 

134 The eighteenth-century variables that will not fit into this model may be found in Palmer, 
Catholics and Unbelievers, esp. Chap. v. 
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understanding the intellectual whirlwind that struck in the early twentieth cen- 
tury. This paper has also made evident, I hope, that there was an astounding 
variety of Catholic systems of thought in the nineteenth century, rather than the 
stagnant pool of orthodoxy in which, some writers assume, the Church was 
drowning. The adoption of Thomism by the establishment as a quasi-official 
philosophy probably had as one of its results, although it may fall under the law 
of unintended consequences, the relegation into the category of risky speculation, 
if not heterodoxy, ofthe Catholic philosophical-theological quarrels that gave 
Rome so much Angst! throughout the nineteenth century. The growing rigidity 
of doctrine promoted by Rome, as a means of ending the debates of the nine- 
teenth century, it was:hoped, had, with the Modernist crisis, the reverse result: 
a family quarrel became a crusade in which true believer confronted infidel, with 
no middle ground between romanità and heresy, or at least schism.” Even the 
assumption of a paradigm of orthodoxy for French Catholic thought in the 
nineteenth century does not preclude the importance of that thought for under- 
standing the Modernist period. As Alfred North Whitehead pointed out, 
“Theology itself exhibits exactly the same character of gradual development, aris- 
ing from an aspect of conflict between its own proper ideas. This fact is a com- 
monplace to theologians, but it is often obscured in the stress of controversy 199 
This process of the theological dialectic continues, even within what appears to be 
the most orthodox of periods, as the Le Hir-Renan relationship showed, and one 
could easily list a host of heretics or schismatics hatched in the incubators of or- 
thodoxy. Whatever the importance of the Oedipal complex in explaining these 
intellectual mutations, another cerebral factor should be kept in mind: 





Christian and anti-Christian systems can always be deduced from every significant 
theological and philosophical system. Aristotle, Aquinas, Descartes, Kant, and Marx 
were theistic and atheistic at the same time. The most orthodox thinkers, the church 
fathers of philosophy and theology, all contain their opposite in themselves. Hence 
they turn out to be powerful promoters of heresy while they were consciously defend- 
ing orthodoxy. A good deal of the nonconformist systems of thought and belief pre- 
valing in Europe can be traced back to Paul, Augustine, Scotus, and Eckhart,187 
If we accept Loisy’s argument that the essential aim of Modernism was, while 
remaining within Catholicism and without damaging the unity of the Church, 
to break the absolutism of theological belief and especially to remodel the intel- 
lectual regime of the Church and its teaching, then there is a remarkable struc- 
tural similarity between the aims of the Modernists and those of most Catholic 
intellectuals in the nineteenth century. The Institut catholique may have been, as 
Vidler said, the nursery of Modernism, but the institution was not created ex 





135 See Ratté, Three Modernists, 337-52, for comment on this last point. 

186 Alfred North Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (Cambridge, Eng., 1929, originally 
pub. in 1926), 226. 

187 Heer, Intellectual History, I, xii. Similar is the ingenious attempt to explain the plethora of 
political interpretations of Rousseau, while still maintaining the unity of his thought. See Peter Gay’s 
introd, to Ernst Cassirer, The Question of Jean-Jacques Rousseau (Bloomington, Ind., 1963). 
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nihilo. Its intellectual roots go back beyond 1875. Perhaps not a little of the 
explanation of the thought of the Modernists is to be found in the supposedly 
sterile concoctions with which the seminarians were force fed. But it can hardly 
be denied that Rome, horrified by the isotopes of Catholic thought, decided that 
a clash of doctrines is not an opportunity but a disaster—to invert Whitehead’s 
aphorism—and opted for the theology of “Le paysan de la Garonne." To what 
extent Modernist thought is a highly qualified derivative of much of nineteenth- 
century orthodoxy, in some ways comparable to the relationship, perhaps, between 
James Joyce’s Thomism and the thought of Aquinas,?? is a question that may 
have a surprising answer. 

188 Jacques Maritain, Le paysan de la Garonne: Un vieux laic s'interroge à propos du temps 
présent (Paris, 1966). I realize that, distasteful as it may be to the intelligentsia, "one must credit 
the conservative opponents of too radical an aggiornamento with a good deal of sociological instinct.” 


(Peter L. Berger, The Sacred Canopy: Elements of a Sociological Theory of Religion [Garden City, 
N, Y., 1967], 170.) 

189 William T. Noon, Joyce and Aquinas (New Haven, Conn. 1957), vii, concludes that the 
connection “is for the most part a matter of thematic correspondences and general categories or 
affinities of outlook.” It has long been believed by historians of science that “One of the characteristics 
of orthodoxy seems to be that it stimulates heresy... ." (L. Pearce Williams, The Origins of Field 
Theory [New York, 1966], 31.) A book that should be the vade mecum of intellectual historians is 
Thomas S. Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions (Chicago, 1962). 
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DURING the 1930's the American legal profession became the forum for one of 
the most bitter and sustained intellectual debates in the nation’s history. A new 
generation of legal scholars, inspired by Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr, and 
attempting a scientific study of law, was developing a sweeping critique of Amer- 
ican jurisprudence that ‘went far beyond the criticisms of such sociological jurists 
as Roscoe Pound and Benjamin N. Cardozo. By 1930 their stinging attacks on 
established legal conceptions had alarmed traditional-minded jurists and within 
a few years had raisedi distressing questions from the standpoint of democratic 
theory about the nature and basis of law. The frightening challenge of totalitar- 
ianism in the late thirties moved the debate out of the realm of mere juristic 
speculation and gave it a tone of urgency and crisis. 

The new legal criticism developed out of the same intellectual environment 
that generated new attitudes throughout American intellectual life. The increasing 
prominence of the physical sciences, at least since the time of Charles Darwin, had 
been convincing more and more individuals that knowledge of the physical world 
and of human beings themselves could only be attained through the use of the 
-scientific method. By the beginning of the twentieth century the pragmatism of 
William James and especially of John Dewey had provided a broad philosophy 
that attempted to explain the human and social meaning of science and that 
suggested how the scientific method could be employed to understand and resolve 
human problems on all levels. Large numbers of American thinkers in many 
diverse fields began to adopt a more empirical, experimental, and relativistic atti- 
tude toward the problems and guiding assumptions of their disciplines. The im- 
pact of science and pragmatism, together with the desire for the improvement of 
man’s social and political life that many intellectuals shared, brought new vitality, 
ideas, and methods to the expanding social sciences. 

Through such approaches as functionalism and behaviorism, American psy- 
chologists were striving to make their discipline experimental; the new science 
began to play an increasingly prominent role in the social thought of the twentieth 
> After receiving his doctorat in 1968 from the University of Wisconsin, where he worked under 
Irvin G. Wyllie, Mr. Purcell taught for two years in an experimental interdisciplinary program at the 
University of California, Berkeley. He ts now a visiting assistant professor at the University of 
Missouri. His essay, “Ideas and Interests: Businessmen and the Interstate Commerce Act,” Journal of 
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century. By offering to explain the sources and nature of human behavior, psy- 
chology promised to bring the elusive human factor únder control and to enable 
social scientists to make their work wholly empirical. “The importance of the 
‘rapid rise of psychology in recent years,” explained Edward S. Robinson, a 
psychologist working with the Yale University Law School, “is that it supplies 
a background for a natural science of society which has hitherto been lacking." 
Because psychology seemed to answer an intellectual need that had grown acute 
by the twenties, many social scientists turned toward its discoveries and theories 
with renewed hope and enthusiasm. 

Rejecting the prescriptive theories of classical economics, such scholars as 
Thorstein Veblen and Wesley Mitchell studied production and distribution as 
problems in the institutional behavior of individuals and groups. “Economics,” 
Mitchell declared, “is a science of human behavior.”* Charles Merriam urged his 
fellow political scientists to apply the discoveries of psychology and the other 
social sciences to the study of politics, and along with many of his colleagues 
produced closely detailed studies of the actual operations of governments, politi- 
cians, and pressure groups. Bronistaw Malinowski refined techniques of careful 
observation and description in anthropological field work and developed a theory 
of society based on the functional interrelationships of all parts of a culture? 
Throughout those disciplines the new empirical, experimental approach empha- 
sized the importance of analyzing social phenomena in terms of functions and 
behavior. 

Along with the primary reliance upon scientific methods came a pervasive 
epistemological and ethical relativism. Because valid knowledge had to be based 
on empirical evidence, all a priori absolutes were unproven and unprovable. All 
knowledge was necessarily tentative and subject to change. Since science sup- 
posedly dealt only with objective facts and was morally neutral, the one practically 
reliable method of reaching truths was inoperative where questions of an ethical 
nature were concerned. Although a few men such as Dewey maintained that the 
scientific method could develop and substantiate moral values, most scholars in 
the interwar decades were not convinced. The empirical documentation of wide- 
spread cultural relativism by anthropologists like Ruth Benedict confirmed the 
relativistic trend, as did the analyses of the nature of historical knowledge by such 
scholars as Carl Becker and Charles Beard. By the early thirties both Beard and 
Becker were arguing that historical judgments could never be truly objective 
because they were based on partial evidence, were not subject to experimental 
testing, and were warped by the desires and beliefs of the historian. Value judg- 


1 Edward S. Robinson, Law and the Lawyers (New York, 1935), 49. 

2 Wesley Clair Mitchell, “The Prospects of Economics," in The Trend of Economics, ed. Rexford 
G. Tugwell (New York, 1935), 22. 
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Institutions (ad ed., Hamden, Conn., 1961), 
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ments, Beard concluded along with most of his contemporaries, "cannot be 
‘proved’ by reference to historical occurrences or anything else."* 

While the basic attitudes of an empirical and relativistic social science spread 
throughout most of American intellectual life, they penetrated legal thinking 
slowly and haltingly. ‘As late as the 1920's the predominant legal theory still 
claimed that judicial decisions were made on the basis of rules and precedents 
defined historically and applied mechanically. The eighteenth-century concept of 
natural law served vaguely as the moral foundation for legislative and judicial 
actions, while Sir William Blackstone's statement of the common law provided 
many of the supposed first principles on which judicial decisions were based. The 
old legal theory claimed that reasoning proceeded syllogistically from those rules 
and precedents through the particular facts of a case to a clear decision. The sole 
function of the judge was to discover the proper rules and precedents involved 
and to apply them to the case as first premises. Once he had done that, the judge 
could decide the case logically with certainty and uniformity. 

In spite of its established predominance, however, the old legal theory had 
already come under forceful attack by the beginning of the twenties. As early 
as 1881 Justice Holmes, ithen a young lawyer in Boston, had published his famous 
study of the common law, which he placed in an evolutionary Darwinistic frame- 
work. Holmes argued that practical expedients, necessitated by the needs and 
conflicts of human society, were much more central to the development of law 
than were any logical propositions. The Common Law was, to use a congenial 
Holmesian metaphor, the first cannon shot in his fifty-year battle against the 
armies of legalistic formalism. 

By 1897 the basic outline of his scientific, relativist attack was clear. Law was 
not an abstract problem of logic, but a practical question of social management. 
Judges did not in fact settle cases by deductive reasoning; rather they necessarily 
decided what was socially desirable according to their personal and class beliefs. 
Those beliefs, like all moral values, were wholly relative and determined by one’s 
particular environment. The power of deductive logic and the ethical and social 
absolutes that the method claimed to establish were simply illusions that masked 
the actual working of the legal process. By the law, Holmes declared, he meant 
no metaphysical truths or grand moral principles such as a rationally knowable 
“natural law,” but only ‘the incidence of the public force through the instrumen- 
tality of the courts.” The lawyer’s sole duty was to predict how the courts would 
use that force, and hence to advise his clients most effectively. Thus defining the 


* Charles A. Beard, The Discussion of Human Affairs (New York, 1936), 119-20; see also id., 
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law in empirical, behavioral terms, Holmes urged his colleagues to study “the 
operations of the law” rather than its phraseology or moral connotations® 

By the first decade of the twentieth century other scholars were beginning to 
follow Holmes’s lead and to apply the insights of the new scientific, pragmatic 
outlook. John Chipman Gray, a professor of law at Harvard University, stressed 
the pre-eminent role of the individual judge as opposed to the logic of the law 
itself in deciding particular cases. Louis D. Brandeis, and later Felix Frankfurter, 
argued that judges must consciously consider the probable social results of their 
decisions. Scientific studies of social needs and problems, rather than syllogistic 
reasoning, should be the determining factor. To guide the judges in their assess- 
ment of those social results, both men employed briefs loaded with a maximum 
of sociological evidence and a minimum of logical argumentation.’ 

Much of the theoretical justification for the “Brandeis brief" came from the 
work of a young law professor at the University of Nebraska, Roscoe Pound, who 
wrote a series of articles showing the need for and relevance of a new sociological 
jurisprudence. “The sociological movement in jurisprudence,” he explained in 1908, 
“is a movement for pragmatism as a philosophy of law.” Agreeing with Holmes 
that legal scholars must study the way laws operate in practice, Pound insisted that 
the overemphasis on logical uniformity and theoretical certainty that characterized 
much of the older approach often frustrated the just practical settlement of partic- 
ular cases. Only by studying the social impact of legal principles and rules could 
men know whether the law in fact brought about the administration of real jus- 
tice. While Pound and Holmes agreed on many points, especially on the mechan- 
ical and abstract nature of the older legal theory, Pound’s greater emphasis on 
the ideal of justice conflicted with Holmes’s more cynical view of moral values in 
the law. Ultimately that difference would be one of the central reasons for Pound’s 
rejection of Holmes's disciples, who were to some extent also his own, in the 1930's. 

It was thus in a rigid and formalistic profession that nevertheless had produced 
a Holmes and a Pound, and in a broader intellectual environment that recognized 
science as the method of reaching truth, that the so-called legal realists came of 
age. Of a sample of twenty-two of the most important new critics only five had 
been born before 1880, while eight were born during the 1880’s, and nine after 
1890. By 1930 when their collective efforts were first termed “legal realism” their, 
average age was still only forty-two. Thus the realists formed a younger genera- 

* Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., “The Path of the Law,” in The Mind and Faith of Justice Holmes: 
His Speeches, Essays, Letters and Judicial Opinions, cd. Max Lerner (New York, 1943), 72, 76. 

T John Chipman Gray, The Nature and Sources of Law (ad ed., Boston, 1963), 99-101, 168~73. 
For the “Brandeis brief," see the account in Robert E. Cushman and Robert F. Cushman, Cases in 
Constitutional Law (New York, 1958), 580. 

8 Pound, "Mechanical Jurisprudence,” 609. 
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tion of scholars, less committed to what they regarded as the rigid ways of the 
past and more willing to follow new methods and ideas. Having grown up with 
the spread of the scientific outlook and the successful growth of the social sciences, 
they readily accepted à critical, empirical attitude and hoped to apply it to the 
study of the legal process, Facing the need to discuss the observed facts of judicial 
behavior, many of the realists turned toward psychological theory for a scientific 
framework within which to work. 

While their pragmatic attitude made them hostile toward the older legal theory 
and their age put them in the position of a new generation ready to criticize 
established methods, the state of American law invited and even necessitated their 
devastating attacks. The inconsistencies between the practices of a rapidly chang- 
ing industrial nation and the claims of a mechanical juristic system had grown so 
acute by the 1920’s that in the minds of an increasing number of individuals the 
old jurisprudence could no longer justify and explain contemporary practice. It 
had become clear, Judge Cardozo declared in 1932, that “the agitations and the 
promptings of a changing civilization” demanded more flexible legal forms and 
demanded equally "aj jurisprudence and philosophy adequate to justify the 
change." 

At the same time even many of the strict proponents of the old jurisprudence 
had to admit that widespread confusion and uncertainty threatened the American 
legal system. Such a stalwart of orthodoxy as Elihu Root acknowledged that "the 
confusion, the uncertaihty, was growing worse from year to year" and that as a 
result “the law was becoming guesswork.” Root, like many other lawyers, found 
the cause of confusion primarily in the massive growth of case law during the 
previous decades. 'The whole case law system had, in fact, become unwieldy since 
the 1870’s when the National Reporter system was inaugurated. At that time the 
West Publishing Company had begun printing all federal court opinions through- 
out the United States, in addition to all higher and some lower state court de- 
cisions. By the beginning of the twentieth century the National Reporter system 
had turned the inevitably increasing number of cases into an avalanche of reported 
precedents that made it impossible for judges to stay properly informed.” To their 
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great chagrin and bewilderment, members of the legal profession began uncover- 
ing contradictory and conflicting decisions with ever-increasing frequency. 

That plight was so widely recognized that in 1923 Root and a number of his 
orthodox colleagues helped establish the American Law Institute to abolish con- 
fusion by a clear and updated "restatement" of the law. 'The organization's first 
report emphasized, in addition to the flood of precedents, a number of other 
contributing causes of legal uncertainty, including a lack of precision in the use 
of legal terms and a lack of agreement on basic common-law principles? For 
many of the young critics the widely acknowledged confusion was clear evidence 
that the syllogistic certainty of the law was a hollow claim and that the actual 
role of the individual judge was much wider and more crucial than the older 
jurisprudence allowed. 

The very fact that the new American Law Institute was attempting a “restate- 
ment” of the law was an additional factor provoking the new critique. Such a 
“restatement” assumed that law pre-existed in some whole form that could be 
discovered by logical analysis and that the job of the American Law Institute was 
merely to write it down. Most of the members of the institute still believed in the 
validity of the older juristic method and thought that a more rigorous application 
would resolve all difficulties. Convinced that law was a human product related to 
changing social and cultural conditions, the new critics rejected the idea of an 
official “restatement” as an impossible goal.* 

The practical experience of many of the realists served to strengthen their 
awareness of the changing and subjective elements in the legal system. The great 
majority of them had practiced law for at least a year before starting to teach, and 
they were aware of the many individual, human factors that lay behind the actions 
of lawyers and judges. They knew firsthand the conflicting and confused nature 
of many precedents and rules. Such practical experience, as well as their pragmatic 
outlook, helped lead many of them to hostility toward the older jurisprudence. 
Recognizing the need both to understand the actual relationship between law and 
a changing society and to explain the reasons behind contemporary practice, they 
began their concerted though diverse probing for a new and scientific jurispru- 
dence. 

By the end of the twenties Yale, Columbia, and Johns Hopkins Universities 
had become the centers of the new legal criticism. Charles E. Clark, who suc- 
ceeded Robert M. Hutchins as dean of the Yale University Law School in 1929, 
brought such aggressive scholars as Jerome Frank, Walter Nelles, William O. 
Douglas, Thurman Arnold, and Robinson to New Haven. In cooperation with 
Johns Hopkins University three of the most scientific-minded critics, Walter 
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Wheeler Cook, Herman Oliphant, and Hessel E. Yntema, founded the research- 
oriented Institute of Law in 1929. At Columbia University Karl N. Llewellyn, 
often regarded as the most important of the new critics, joined with Edwin W. 
Patterson, Underhill Moore, and others in publishing sharp essays probing the 
weaknesses of traditional jurisprudence. Dean Leon Green of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Felix S. Cohen.of the New School for Social Research, Max Radin of the 
University of California, Thomas Reed Powell of Harvard University, and Judge 
Joseph C. Hutcheson of the United States District Court in Texas were among 
those whose work placed them in the forefront of the new movement. 

The intense debate over legal realism as a collective movement began in 1930 
when Llewellyn and Frank, then an attorney practicing in New York, published 
separate essdys that strück the legal profession in rapid succession. Llewellyn used 
the phrase "Realistic Jurisprudence" to describe his suggested approach, and soon 
the term "legal realism" came to stand for the general attitude of all the new 
critics. While most of the so-called realists disliked the label, their enemies seized 
upon it as an epithet! to brand what they considered an unsound and often 
dangerous attitude. | 

Llewellyn’s article on “Realistic Jurisprudence” centered on the distinction 
between abstract legal verbalisms and concrete empirical facts. “The traditional 
approach is in terms of words; it centers on words,” he explained, adding point- 
edly, “it has the utmost difficulty in getting beyond words.” Legal phrases and 
concepts were simple devices to make the world more manageable, but the history 
of American law showed that those necessary abstractions “tend to take on an 
appearance of solidarity, reality and inherent value which has no foundation in 
experience.”"® Hence they led to a rigidity that forced new facts and situations 
to conform to outmoded concepts or else ignored the new altogether. Much of the 
law was an exercise in' painful definition and strained syllogism that bore little 
resemblance to the real world it was supposed to govern. 

Such an important concept as that of the legal rule was a perfect example of 
the danger and ambiguity inherent in rigid abstractions, Llewellyn declared. While 
such authoritative rules were supposed to lead judges to proper decisions, they 
were in fact so vague and confused as often to be no help at all. When lawyers 
talked of legal rules, no one knew whether they were the lawyer's rule or the 
court's; whether they represented what the courts should do, or what they had 
done in fact; whether courts actually followed them, or merely used them to 
justify a decision reached on other grounds. Such fuzzy conceptions of legal rules 
led to large-scale uncertainty and contradiction in actual decisions and caused 
massive and often absurd twisting of terms in legal argumentation. Fundamental 
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conceptual imprecision, Llewellyn concluded, could only mean "confusion, profuse 
and inevitable.” 

He insisted that there was almost always a gap between the so-called rules of a 
case and its practical settlement. Admitting that legal rules had some uncertain 
influence on judges, he resolutely maintained that a realistic study of the law 
demanded an examination of the extent to which the rules actually controlled or 
influenced the case. “You cannot generalize on this, without investigation,” 
Llewellyn insisted. If men were ever to understand the legal system, they would 
have to study individual cases empirically. “The significance of the particular 
rule," he stressed, “will appear only after the investigation of the vital, focal 
phenomenon: the behavior."! 

Llewellyn’s empirical approach concentrated on behavior as the proper subject 
of study for the legal scholar. Behavior was real, whereas most legal argumenta- 
tion was simply verbal game playing. Following Holmes's lead, Llewellyn defined 
law in terms of the coercive actions taken by government officials. Regardless of 
syllogisms and definitions, the actual law was what the public force would sup- 
port. “What these officials do about disputes" Llewellyn wrote in a sentence that 
returned to haunt him, "is, to my mind, the law itself"? Using such a definition, 
the whole legal process was clearly susceptible to empirical study. Again following 
Holmes, Llewellyn declared that concepts of justice and ethical right had to be 
ignored when the actual operations of the law were analyzed. Such concepts 
merely confused the investigator by mixing considerations of “ought” where only 
the realities of “is” were relevant. “The most fruitful thinking about law,” he 
remarked, “has run steadily toward regarding law as an engine (a heterogeneous 
multitude of engines) having purposes, not values in itself.” 

Accepting most of Llewellyn's ideas, Frank went far beyond them in earning 
his reputation as one of the most extreme realists. Whereas Llewellyn believed 
that rules and precedents were relevant and of some importance, Frank did not 
even consider them a meaningful part of the law. To him law meant a particular 
judicial determination upon a particular and singular set of facts. Reducing law 
to what he considered an unequivocal empirical minimum, Frank equated it 
solely with the specific individual judicial decisions. "Until a court has passed on 
these facts,” he insisted, "no law on that subject is yet in existence."?! 

Rules and precedents were not part of the law because they had little if any 
effect on actual judicial decisions. No one could reason out a decision by syllogism, 
Frank declared. Instead judges had “hunches” about how cases should be decided 
and then looked up the proper rules that would support their “hunch.” “Judicial 
judgments, like other judgments,” Frank maintained, “doubtless in most cases, 
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are worked out backward from conclusions tentatively formulated." A judicial 
opinion was actually only the judge's rationalization, not the real explanation for 
his decision. Judges manipulated precedents in the same way: after they made 
their decision, they sought favorable precedents or reinterpreted unfavorable ones 
to support it. “What the courts in fact do,” Frank charged, “is to manipulate the 
language of former decisions.”?® 

As a result of realistic, empirical analysis of actual decisions, it became clear 
that the law was not a rational whole, nor even largely logical. In addition to 
personal prejudices, judicial objectivity was further deflected by the necessity 
of relying on secondhand evidence concerning the facts, relayed by lawyers, 
parties to the case, and witnesses who distorted the facts through prejudice, mis- 
understanding, ignorance, or simple falsification. The facts of any case were 
thus necessarily elusive and essentially subjective. The law was vague, uncertain, 
and necessarily partial and prejudiced, “To predict the decisions of the courts 
on many a point,” Frank argued, “is impossible.”*4 

In spite of the practical uncertainty and subjectivity, Frank continued, most 
lawyers and judges still insisted that law was essentially rational and certain. 
The explanation for that contradiction, he suggested, lay in what he called the 
“legal absolutist” mind! The father-child pattern, bred deeply during every indi- 


vidual’s childhood, drove most men continually to seek some powerful authority 


figure which would act as a substitute for the “Father-as-Infallible-Judge.”” 
Because the law served as a natural authority figure, Frank concluded, it sub- 
consciously stimulated the latent childish emotions of those who studied it. “We 
would seem to be justified in surmising that the subject-matter of the law is one 
which evokes, almost irresistibly, regressive emotions.’”*® Most lawyers and judges, 
therefore, unconsciously developed an “absolutist” viewpoint that made them 
see the law as a father-like authority figure, necessarily certain and just in opera- 
tion. That subconscious drive prevented them from recognizing the true nature 
of the legal system. — 
The manipulation of abstract concepts provided the method with which 
lawyers and judges could construct a facade of certainty and absolute rationality 
over the confused legal process. Referring to such manipulation as “Platonism” 
and “Scholasticism,” he charged that the "absolutists" used “magical phrases" 
to convince themselves that all was well and to rationalize awkward facts. Frank 
considered concrete facts as the only important reality. Such abstract rationaliza- 
tions were merely escapes and delusions. “Virtually empty concepts,” Frank 
remarked, “seem to give to the metaphysician the stable world he requires.”?7 
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Because the concepts were empirically empty—they did not bear a definite and 
constant relation to any concrete reality—they were liable to all kinds of twisting 
and reinterpreting. In such a way lawyers were able to reconcile completely 
contradictory judicial decisions as “logical” under the same principle or precedent. 

Although he declared that the great majority of men believed in the certainty 
of law, Frank was primarily interested in, and hostile toward, traditional legal 
theories and their contemporary advocates who controlled the bench and the 
bar. Using a technique reminiscent of that of Veblen, Frank on several occasions 
remarked in footnotes or appendixes that his psychoanalytic approach provided 
only a partial explanation for the legal quest for certainty. But after making that 
qualification in obscure places, usually he continued in the text to write as if 
that approach were the only explanation. Indeed, while consistently proclaiming 
lawyers and judges highly intelligent and learned men, he described them 
throughout as immature, childish, and irrational. 

The two works by Frank and Llewellyn had an immediate impact. Pound, 
then dean of the Harvard Law School and the most renowned legal scholar in 
America, responded early in 1931, ironically in an issue of the Harvard Law 
Review dedicated to Justice Holmes on his ninetieth birthday. Although Pound 
had earlier espoused many of the attitudes associated with realism, by 1931 he 
had become wary of some of the more radical implications of pragmatism and 
positivism in the law. He was perhaps, in addition, moved to reply by the fact 
that both Llewellyn and Frank had specifically attacked his work on juristic 
theory. Undoubtedly having Frank most clearly in mind, Pound accused an 
unnamed group of “realists” of allowing their naive faith in empiricism to lead 
them into a philosophical nominalism that denied the existence of legal rules, 
doctrines, principles, and concepts. They overemphasized irregularities and con- 
tradictions and ignored the uniformity and reasonableness of the law. By focusing 
on subjective motives and behavior of judges, Pound asserted, the realists were 
leading legal science into a dead end?’ 

Considering his attack unfair, Llewellyn and Frank replied jointly and 
claimed that Pound's criticisms were almost wholly unwarranted. The importance 
of the reply was that Llewellyn and Frank gathered together and defended 
twenty of the better-known critics who, they explained, could be taken as a fair 
sample of the new approach to the law. While emphasizing that the twenty 
represented no "school" and were by no means in complete agreement in their 
own attitudes, Frank and Llewellyn admitted that their criticisms of existing 
legal theory gave them. a unified approach. By the end of 1931 the new critics 
had been attacked and defended, and, most importantly, they had been per- 
sonally identified and categorized.” 


28 Roscoe Pound, “The Call for a Realist Jurisprudence," Harvard Law Review, XLIV (Mar. 1931), 
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While Frank alone had attempted a sweeping psychoanalytic interpretation, 
he and Llewellyn had agreed on several key points. They assumed that human 
knowledge could never be certain and uniformly logical and that law was a 
constantly changing phenomenon. They denounced abstract verbal formulas and 
absolutes as the bane of clear thinking, legal or otherwise. They agreed that the 
“js” and the “ought” should be temporarily separated for the purpose of precise 
study. Finally Llewellyn and Frank were united in calling for careful empirical 
studies of the way the law actually operated in society, with an emphasis on 
the dubious practical impact of legal rules and the likelihood that judicial opin- 
ions were at least partly rationalizations. Because of that focus on judicial motiva- 
tion, both of them, like most realists, looked to their colleagues in psychology for 
clues to help explain the legal process. Behaviorism, Freudianism, and abnormal 
psychology all played a role in the new movement? Around those basic attitudes 
the realists centered their attacks on traditional jurisprudence. 

Although the young critics were firm believers in democracy, most of them 
embraced an empirical relativism that raised both practical and theoretical ques- 
tions about the nature lof democratic government. The most important practical 
point of their argument was to question and in many cases to reject the idea of a 
government of laws rather than of men. While most democratic legal theories— 
and the United States Constitution—held that established and known laws alone 
should be binding on free citizens, the realists maintained that such laws were 
nonexistent and impossible to attain. Frank had argued that law was uncertain 
in administration and i depended largely on the subjective motivations of the 
particular judge who heard the case. “It is fantastic, then,” he had declared, 
“to say that usually men can warrantably act in reliance upon ‘established law.’ "*! 

Frank based much!of his analysis of the judicial process on the work of 
Judge Hutcheson, who claimed that all judges reached their decisions by “hunches” 
based on an “intuitive flash of understanding” that revealed the proper decision 
in a case. He was referring, Hutcheson pointed out, not to the rationalization or 
the “logomachy” that the judge used to explain his opinion, but to the actual 
way in which he decided a case. "The vital, motivating impulse for the decision,” 
he remarked, “is an intuitive sense of what is right or wrong for that case."?? 
If that were the process of decision, then the social, economic, and moral values 
of the judge were far more important than the rest of the legal structure, and 
the law was clearly a subjective, changeable phenomenon. 

Most of the new critics accepted an analysis similar to Hutcheson’s and 
tried to base their legal theory on a subjective conception of judicial decisions. 








article, he explained that it had been conceived and researched in cooperation with Frank. Because 
Llewellyn did the actual writing, Frank did not think he should receive credit as an author. 
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Radin emphasized the number of conflicting rules that pertained to any case. 
In such a situation the judge was forced to decide cases on an expectation of 
their probable social results. Since that meant a reliance on the judge's subjective 
value standards, the process was actually a matter of personal motivation. "Judges, 
we know, are people," Radin commented, and they thus make their decisions 
like all other people.” Yntema made the point even more explicitly: "The ideal 
of a government of laws and not of men,” he maintained, “is a dream."?* The 
subjective motives of the judge, not the existence of rules, or even constitutions, 
provided the key to understanding the law. 

Morris R. Cohen, a philosopher at the City College of New York and a 
leading critic of realism, pointed to the antidemocratic implication of such a 
judicial theory. "To be ruled by a judge," Cohen declared, "is, to the extent that 
he is not bound by law, tyranny or despotism.” When the realists claimed 
that the judge's subjective decision was the only law, he implied, they were 
justifying judicial despotism. 

At that point, the theoretical force of the realist critique became clear, for 
it rejected any concept of a higher law that could provide judges with objective, 
rational guidance to assure a just operative law. A pervasive scientific relativism 
that seemed to undermine any objective or absolute moral standard underlay 
the realist approach. Llewellyn and Frank had both assailed abstract logic and 
deductive rationalism and scorned the absolutes that those approaches generated. 
Their determination to make concrete empirical facts the touchstone for all 
analytical concepts seemed necessarily to exclude ideas of "ought" in favor of 
facts about “is.” If what men ought to do was not identical with what they 
did in fact, then there was no basis in their approach for discussing moral con- 
cepts except as mere psychological data. It would, in any case, be impossible 
to establish the objective validity of any such ethical values. 

Some of the realists made their relativism explicit and direct. Cook, another 
of the founders of the Institute of Law at Johns Hopkins University who had 
been trained first as a physicist, looked enthusiastically to the physical sciences 
for his legal inspiration. Scorning the futility of deduction, he emphasized that 
human knowledge had "reached the era of relativity." By relativity, he explained, 
he meant "a point of view, which, whatever may happen to specific doctrines, 
seems destined to remain as a permanent achievement in human thought."?? 
Neither legal nor moral theory could escape that era. 

Applying the scientific, relativist approach to the question of legal and moral 
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standards, Moore, who taught first at Columbia University and later at Yale, 
similarly rejected the idea of absolutes: “Ultimates are phantoms drifting upon 
the stream of day dreams.” Arguing for a pragmatic standard of judgment, he in- 
sisted that "human experience discloses no ultirnates."?" Nelles, a professor at 
Yale University, carried the approach to its extreme. “I deny ethical right and 
ought without qualification,” he declared in 1933. He scorned the possibility of 
both scientific and deductive ethics. “In the twentieth century,” he remarked, 
“popular feeling of the wickedness of denying ethical right and ought can no 
longer command the unconscious deference of an important mind." In the 
minds of most of the realists there could be no such thing as a demonstrable 
moral standard. 

The pragmatism and apparent ethical relativism of men like Cook, Moore, 
and Nelles shocked much of the legal profession. Although the counterattack 
did not reach its bitterest phase until after 1935, it had clearly begun by the 
early thirties. John Dickinson, one of Pound’s leading disciples, and Hermann 
Kantorowicz, a professor at the New School for Social Research, criticized the 
realists for dismissing the importance of rules and pointed to the philosophical 
difficulties in their approach? Hutchins, then president of the University of 
Chicago, and Mortimer Adler, a prominent philosopher, joined the assault on 
realism, basing their attacks on an Aristotelian-Thomistic philosophy. Rationally 
knowable moral principles, not inchoate empirical facts, were the proper foun- 
dation of jurisprudence.*° By excluding ethical considerations and reverting to 
a philosophical nominalism, many scholars believed, the realists were necessarily 

` making force the only meaningful arbiter of human affairs and destroying the 
ethical basis of democracy. 

To harm the cause of democratic government was the last thing the realists 
hoped to do. In attacking traditional abstractions and nonempirical concepts 
of justice, they were usually assailing what they considered the practical injustices 
of American society. Abstraction in economics and politics, as in the law, they 
believed, had been one of the biggest obstacles to the attainment of a truly 
democratic society. Frank, Oliphant, Clark, Arnold, Douglas, and Felix Cohen 
were all ardent New Dealers who shared a strong hostility to the method of 
juristic reasoning that struck down social welfare laws and wrought what they 
considered great human injustices. Most of the other realists expressed equally 
strong disapproval of the social and economic situation of the thirties. The new 
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criticism was thus not intentionally hostile toward the idea of democratic gov- 
ernment. Indeed, after 1932 it lent itself readily to the support of concrete polit- 
ical reform. As early as 1931 Frank defended the realists against charges that 
they excluded ethical considerations from the law. “The point is,” he retorted, 
“that the rational and ethical factors are thwarted in their operations by the 
conventional tendency to ignore the non-rational and non-ethical factors.”** The 
problem was not whether there was something abstract called justice, but rather 
how human relations could be made more just in practice. Though the theoretical 
problems the realists raised left them open to bitter attack, the obtuse formalism of 
American constitutional interpretation throughout the first third of the twentieth 
century helped drive them to their extreme positions. The manifest human needs 
created by the depression further convinced them of the need for a more realistic 
and flexible legal theory to attain what they considered a truly democratic society. 

While the early critiques of legal realism tended to be mild and often dis- 
criminating, by 1936 they were becoming wholly denunciatory. The tone of the 
attack grew in bitterness in proportion to the spread of fear and uncertainty 
created by the success of the totalitarian governments of Europe. As Americans 
became more acutely aware of the despotic and repressive practices in Russia, 
in Italy, and most especially in Germany, the great majority condemned them 
in clear and forceful terms. As the possibility of another war drew nearer, they 
clung more tightly to the ideal of democracy as the best and morally ideal form 
of government. The realists had raised, unintentionally, fundamental questions 
about the possibility and validity of democratic government at a time when the 
country needed reassurance and conviction. 

Inside the ominous framework constructed by the existence of the totalitarian 
governments, a new extremism in the realist movement itself was working to 
invite the bitter attack. In 1935 Robinson and Arnold, who jointly conducted 
seminars at the Yale University Law School on psychology and the law, pub- 
lished studies that assumed a sweeping ethical relativism. Robinson, who revealed 
a marked antipathy toward traditional deductive juristic thought, argued that 
the whole legal system should be reformed in line with the discoveries of modern 
scientific psychology. Committed to a thoroughgoing empiricism, he charged 
that “there is not now and never has been a deductive science of ethics."* Moral 
values developed, instead, out of concrete situations and were intelligible only 
in that context. No absolute, abstract, or universal moral values existed. 

Arnold went beyond Robinson’s position and argued that abstract theories 
and moral values were not only unfounded, but were wholly mythical. Moral 
ideals served only as satisfying symbols for emotional needs and had no further 
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connection with anything real. The proper way to study theories and ideals, 
Arnold explained, was to ignore them as “principles of truth” and regard them 
simply “as symbolic thinking and conduct which condition the behavior of men 
in groups."*? In fact, he concluded, if theories were to be effective as emotional 
symbols, they would have to be empirically false. In his sweeping rejection of 
the validity of such ideals Arnold left no basis for distinguishing between morally 
good or bad symbols jor for establishing the legitimacy of any ethical position 
whatever. In his approach ethical values faded through relativism and out of 
existence. l 

Shortly after their two books were published, at a time when men could see 
the rampant brutality of Nazism, the vigorous counterattack began its harshest 
phase. Rufus C. Harris, dean of the Tulane University Law School, Philip 
Mecham, a professor at the University of Iowa Law School, and Morris R. Cohen 
all charged that realism paved the way for totalitarianism by denying objective 
ethical standards and making law an amoral coercive force.* Edgar Boden- 
heimer, an attorney in'the Solicitor’s Office in the Department of Labor, argued 
the same line in his important work on jurisprudence. “There is a certain danger 
that the skepticism of, realistic jurisprudence may, perhaps very much against 
the intents and wishes’ of its representatives, prepare the intellectual ground for 
a tendency toward totalitarianism."4 

The growing condemnation of realism reached a climax in 1940 when two 
of the most prominent legal scholars in the country, Pound and Lon L. Fuller 
of Duke University, published lectures assailing the new movement. Pound 
had long been critical of realism, and by 1940 he was ready to name it a “give- 
it-up philosophy.” Refusing to discuss the work of any particular individual, he 
issued a blanket charge against them all: “The political and juristic preaching 
of today leads logically to [political] absolutism.”4* Fuller, like Pound, had 
earlier shared some of the attitudes associated with realism, but by 1934 he had 
turned into a stalwart critic. Realism attempted the impossible, he argued, for 
man could never ignore the ethical problems in the law, not even for the alleged 
purpose of scientific scholarship. In the end realism “remains formal and sterile.” 
Such a negative attitude spreading through society was a major cause, he ex- 
plained, “in bringing Germany and Spain to the disasters which engulfed those 


countries.”47 
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Though Pound and Fuller attacked realism vigorously, the most severe and 
extreme attacks came from a number of Catholic legal scholars who during the 
thirties helped to generate a resurgent Neo-Scholastic legal movement in the 
United States. Much of the impetus came from the work of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association, which established a round table on philosophy 
and law at its meeting in 1933. In addition to sponsoring scholarly papers and 
monographs, the round table attempted to organize a unified jurisprudence 
among professors at all Christian church-related law schools in the country. 
Although relatively few non-Catholics expressed interest, the suggestion drew 
support from many Catholics who saw the situation as desperate. 

As other critics had done, the Catholics pictured realism as ethical relativism 
undermining the foundations of democracy. Those who adhered to such doctrines 
as pragmatism and empiricism, as the realists did, declared Dean Clarence Manion 
of the Notre Dame University Law School, were betraying the American citizen 
and “preparing to sell him into slavery."* Such dire predictions exceeded those of 
most other critics, for many of the Catholics refused to qualify them in any 
way. They saw such a definite and direct causal connection between ethical 
relativism and totalitarianism that they seemed to believe in what has been 
called the autonomy of ideas. Disregarding such factors as economic structures 
and political institutions, they argued that the ideas associated with legal realism 
and ethical relativism, by themselves, would lead naturally and inevitably away 
from traditional democracy to a ruthless totalitarianism. “Godless Behaviorism 
and Pragmatism are the headhunters, with Democracy and popular sovereignty 
the victims,” declared Father Francis E. Lucey, a regent of the Georgetown Uni- 
versity School of Law. “Democracy versus the Absolute State means Natural Law 
versus Realism,” 

While the reaction against pragmatism and relativism was bitterest in the 
legal profession, the attack spread through all areas of American intellectual life. 
In the fields of history, philosophy, literature, and the social sciences many scholars 
began pointing to the dangerous implications of scientific relativism and con- 
demning their colleagues who had embraced some form of it. By 1937 Walter 
Lippmann had completely rejected his earlier pragmatism and condemned the 
“aimless and turbulent moral relativity” of twentieth-century social thought. 
Hans Kohn, Lewis Mumford, Reinhold Niebuhr, Thomas Mann, Alvin Johnson, 
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and Van Wyck Brooks were among those who joined in blaming pragmatists 
and relativists for the desperate state of world affairs. "This recognition of guilt 
must pave the way, not to maudlin regrets," they declared in a united manifesto, 
“but to immediate atonement."* 

Although the critics of legal realism undoubtedly believed that the new at- 
titude directly threatened the existence of democracy, many of them were ani- 
mated also by other social motives. Some critics, for example, were representa- 
tives of the wealthy groups that had violently opposed the New Deal since 1934 
and correctly understood the devastating relevance of realism to their strained 
method of constitutional interpretation. One of the most extreme attacks, for 
example, came from ajNew York lawyer, Raoul E. Desvernine, who had been 
in charge of the Legal Division of the American Liberty League. When he 
charged in 1941 that realism was “radically subversive of the American way of 
life," few could have doubted that he had specifically in mind the realist argu- 
ment for a more permissive constitutional attitude toward New Deal legisla- 

n? For those who already regarded the New Deal as protototalitarian there 
was no real distinction between attacking the Roosevelt administration and con- 
demning legal realism as antidemocratic. Rather, the accepted fact of New Deal 
regimentation gave evidence to the charge against the legal attitude that defended 
and justified such regimentation. 

There was a different ulterior motive behind the attacks of most of the Cath- 
olics, who politically were generally sympathetic to the New Deal. The intel- 
lectual attitudes they associated with legal realism denied their deepest articles 
of religious faith and ‘emotional conviction. The Catholic faith in its funda- 
mentals was indissolubly linked with a hierarchical institution that claimed 
ability to interpret an absolutely true moral law, based on the truths of revelation 
and reason. Realism and modern empiricism rejected those foundations, and the 
Catholics began their assault in defense, not just of their conception of democ- 
racy, but of their faith and their Church. Because of their religious and philo- 
sophical conviction that!such attitudes were false and evil, they quickly identified 
them with the practice of totalitarianism, which was also false and evil. A number 
went so far as to identify American democratic ideas with their own Catholic 
philosophy. The “definite American philosophy of life,” explained one typical 
writer, was “drawn directly from the Catholic philosophy of life."? Having long 
been considered not completely American, the Catholics were at last able to assert 
their legitimacy by defining themselves as the true descendants of the American 
Revolution, and at theisame time discrediting their dangerous intellectual ad- 
versaries.™ | 
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Whatever their motivations, the attacks had an effect. Much of the work 
of the realists had slighted the importance of ethical theory. Their philosophical 
assumptions had undermined the concept of a rational moral standard. Their 
ethical relativism seemed to many to mean that no Nazi barbarity could be 
justly branded as evil, while their identification of law with the actions of gov- 
ernment officials gave even the most offensive Nazi edict the sanction of true 
law. Juxtaposing that logic to the actions of the totalitarian states, the critics 
had painted realism in the most ominous and shocking colors. 

The damning charges forced the realists to assert their innocence. "I hope," 
declared Radin, “I have never said that ideas like wrong and right, or any 
ideas, are worthless or meaningless terms." An empiricism that tried to predict 
actual decisions was “an incomplete way to see law," Llewellyn admitted in 
1940, for "the heart and core of Jurisprudence" was the problem of ethical purpose 
in the law. "I for one,” Llewellyn exclaimed, “am ready to do open penance for 
any part I may have played in giving occasion for the feeling that modern 
jurisprudes or any of them had ever lost sight of this"? Frank, Yntema, Pat- 
terson, and Felix Cohen all explicitly defended the realists against their critics, 
arguing that they had never denied an ethical goal in the law."" That defense 
was only partially relevant, however, since the fundamental question was actu- 
ally whether the basic philosophical and methodological assumptions that char- 
acterized realism left any rational basis for affirming the legitimacy of an 
ethical goal. 

Facing a barrage of criticism for his extreme views, Frank ultimately drew 
closer to the natural Jaw school than any of the other realists. During the early 
forties he looked increasingly for the moral justification of democracy and seemed 
to find it in the Thomistic concept of natural law. By 1945 he was maintaining 
that most Americans refused to accept the concept of natural law only because 
of a confusion in terminology that gave them the wrong idea of its true meaning. 
“Most intelligent Americans, if the ‘basic principles’ of Scholastic natural law are 
described to them,” he argued, “will find them completely acceptable.” Three 
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years later he made his position clear and unequivocal: “I do not understand 
how any decent men today can refuse to adopt, as the basis of modern civiliza- 
tion, the fundamental principles of Natural Law, relative to human conduct, as 
stated by Thomas Aquinas."? Although Frank still called for empirical analysis 
of the legal system and insisted on the uncertainty and confusion in the applica- 
tion of principles, he had come a long way from the philosophical implications 
of Law and the Modern Mind. 

Llewellyn, too, moved in the direction of natural law, though he stopped short 
of Frank's enthusiastic acceptance. Although he acknowledged a recent "debt" 
to Aquinas for the Schoolman's work on the philosophy of law, Llewellyn em- 
braced neither Thomism nor the whole doctrine of natural law.®° He accepted 
instead the general idea of a natural law, but translated it into a less precise and 
more intuitive concept. Natural law, he believed, was the name given for a 
universal human "urge" or "drive" for "right, or decency, or justice." Rather 
than being the opposite of legal empiricism as many had charged, Llewellyn 
declared, natural law was “an interesting and highly useful complement"?! 

While Llewellyn added a general concept of natural law to his legal theory 
and emphasized the importance of proper ethical ends in law, he remained 

'true to his empiricism and retained a sharp skepticism concerning the powers 
of deductive logic. “ "When i it comes to ultimate substance of the Good," he wrote 
early in 1942, “I repeat that I can find no clarity, or any conviction of reason, 
or of deduction as to, specific matters, from the broad ultimates others have 
found clear." If pressed for an ultimate justification for democratic government, 
or for any values, he admitted, "I have no answer"? 

In spite of their early leadership, neither Llewellyn nor Frank was typical of 
the other realists in the move toward natural law. Radin perhaps best represented 
the others. Acknowledging that realism must place an added weight on ethical 
considerations, he declared that "the lawyer's task is ultimately concerned with 
justice" and emphasized that "any legal teaching that ignored justice had missed 
most of its point."* But even with the modification in his outlook, Radin re- 
mained a convinced empiricist with no use for abstract formulations. Justice or 
any other idea, he declared in 1940, “has no objective existence.” Hence it existed 
only in the minds of men and was, therefore, only meaningful to the extent 
that actual men subscribed to it. In that case the concept of justice held by 
juridical officials was the source of a community's operative concept of justice. 
“In the last analysis," Radin argued, “justice must be a common denominator 
of what a specific group—the judges themselves—think is just." “Objectified” 
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justice was real, fundamental, and essential, but it was necessarily a changing 
justice, wholly relative to the moral beliefs of the community in general and 
of the judges in particular. 

Thus, while the realists modified their tone and protested their innocence, 
they did not, with the exception of Frank, give in to their critics on any funda- 
mental point. They agreed that deduction was sterile in the field of values 
and claimed that their critics were as unable as they were to demonstrate con- 
clusively the ultimate validity of any ethical ideals. Most would have agreed 
with Cook, who compared the advocates of deductive ethical systems to the 
infants in John Watson’s experiments who exhibited “fear reaction” when they 
lost their sense of physical support. “They fear the loss of support of fixed prin- 
ciples which can be used automatically in cases of doubt,” Cook charged, and 
hence they struck out wildly at those who pointed to the limits of human reason 
and suggested the true relativity to be found in reality.® 

As most.of the realists lost little of their confidence in science, so too they 
lost little of their ability to retaliate. Pound’s condemnation of realism in light 
of his own earlier work, Yntema charged, “bears a tragic aspect of schizologic 
aberration.”** Fuller’s legal theory, Patterson pointed out, was marred throughout 
by a pervasive ambiguity. “Surely the clarification of basic confusions does not 
hamper the exercise of the creative reason," he commented dryly.°’ Myres S. 
McDougal, a young professor at Yale University, accused Fuller of “preaching 
pseudo-inspirational sermons.” The day would come, McDougal hoped, when 
lawyers could be trained as scientific scholars “and not as priests in outworn 
and meaningless faiths whether of ‘law’ or of ‘ethics? "99 Fred Rodell, another 
of the younger realists, charged that all those legal thinkers who spoke in sacred 
terms of some abstract "Law" had been “taught in mental goose-step."9? It 
was only appropriate to the spirit of much of the debate that Walter B. Kennedy, 
a leading Catholic scholar at Fordham University, returned the same charge in 
1941 by calling realism a “goose-step philosophy."? 

By 1941 when America entered the Second World War, the bitter debate 
within the legal profession had reached its most intense phase, and it revealed 
a number of important facts about American thought in general and legal theory 
in particular. Most important, the debate demonstrated the depth of a basic 
split that divided two groups of American intellectuals who, for want of better 
terms, might be called scientific relativists and rational absolutists. On the one 
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hand, the realists owed their inspiration and intellectual attitudes to a cluster 
of ideas associated with modern science. Truth was wholly dependent on em- 
pirically established facts and hypotheses, they agreed, and it was necessarily 
tentative and relative. On the other hand, the absolutists, such as Hutchins, Adler, 
and the Catholics, believed that human reason could discover certain universal 
principles of justice by analyzing philosophically the nature of reality. Deductive 
logic could demonstrate the truth of propositions and Jead man to correct ap- 
plications in settling particular, practical questions. The universal principles 
formed for the absolutists the basis for all ethical knowledge, which was demon- 
strably certain. 

These two fundamentally irreconcilable attitudes were in large part respon- 
sible for the intensity | and extremism in the debate. Since both sides started 
from widely divergent: assumptions, they were often unable to understand, let 
alone sympathize with; their enemy’s position. The realists saw rational absolu- 
tism as pointless and often subjected it to ridicule and scorn. Felix Cohen referred 
to it as “Transcendental Nonsense,” while Arnold and Frank compared it to 
superstitious incantations chanted by witch doctors and faith healers. The ra- 
tional absolutists returned the scorn in full, charging the realists with everything 
from atheism to Communism to nihilism. As the realists were often unable to 
understand how anyone could accept some of the canons of rational absolutism 
in light of the discoveries of modern science and philosophy, their critics were 
equally unable to see how any man could fail to accept that which was self- 
evident and necessary to give support to a universally valid ethical system. Such 
a system was necessary, they continually insisted, if men were to condemn totali- 
tarianism rationally. With each side committed to its own obvious truths and 
faced with an implacable opponent, vilification and the questioning of motives 
became an almost automatic recourse. Those who would not see must have 
some hidden and unworthy purpose. 

That deep division: was also evident in the awkward positions taken by 
Pound, Fuller, Morris Cohen, and a number of other critics of realism. Such 
scholars knew the severe limitations of deductive logic and were committed 
to some form of legal empiricism. At the same time, however, they saw many 
of the theoretical problems realism created, and they agreed, when faced with 
the challenge of totalitarian ideology and practice, that some supralegal moral 
standard was necessary: as the basis for ethical judgments. Torn between two 
conflicting attitudes, they tried desperately to reconcile them or to develop a 
coherent ethical position that would withstand the criticisms from both sides. 
Fuller’s concept of natural law, for example, placed him distinctly outside the 
realist movement, but failed to bring him into any real philosophical agreement 
with the Thomists. It was too abstract for the one side and too positivistic for 
the other. 

The long debate also ‘clearly revealed the plight of ethical theory in the middle 
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of the twentieth century. The incisive criticisms of modern philosophy and the 
dramatic impact of experimental science had made rational absolutism untenable 
in the minds of most educated Americans. Many were ready to conclude that 
moral justification in any ultimate sense was an impossible and meaningless 
concept. “Having surrendered the quest for certainty,” Cook insisted, quoting - 
Dewey, “we can offer no guarantees."'* Though difficult to deny intellectually, 
that conclusion was dissatisfying to most Americans at the time when Nazism 
was perpetrating its outrages on both Germany and the rest of Europe. 

The apparent success and spread of the totalitarian ideologies, backed by 
military might, exacerbated the internal division in American thought and placed 
the fundamental problem of the ethical basis of democracy into clear relief. The 
barbarity and repression evident in the various totalitarian countries enraged 
most American intellectuals. Feeling the deep need to condemn them in the 
clearest and strongest terms, they were forced to deal in some way with rationally 
based ethical judgments. That necessity created immense stress in the minds 
of many who either doubted the possibility of such judgments or found them- 
selves unable to produce them. Some, like Becker and Malinowski, turned on 
much of their earlier work and argued that there were broad moral values that 
in fact did support the ideal of democracy and that showed equally that totali- 
tarianism was evil. Others, such as Percy W. Bridgman and Stuart A. Rice, 
admitted that there was no ultimate ethical sanction for democracy and sug- 
gested only that human experience indicated that the great majority of men 
preferred it to Nazism. Most intellectuals finally had to ignore their doubts and 
the intellectual difficulties that plagued ethical theory and in the end simply assert 
the evil of totalitarianism and the relative goodness and desirability of democracy. 

Although the Catholics in contrast expressed great certainty in the power 
of reason to discover ultimate principles, the debate revealed a defensive attitude 
on their part that at times reached extreme proportions. In spite of their fervent 
religious and intellectual convictions, they realized that they were fighting a 
battle against the ever-strengthening intellectual trends of the past three hundred 
years. Abstract rationalism simply could not stand against the combined forces 
of pragmatism, scientific empiricism, and modern critical philosophy. The vitriolic 
tone and extreme, unfounded accusations made against such movements as legal 
realism showed clearly the sense of intellectual frustration and institutional anxiety 
that underlay Catholic legal thought in the 1930’s. The identification of realism 
and relativism with totalitarianism was the ground on which the Catholics hoped 
to make their belated victorious stand against the intellectual forces of the twen- 
tieth century. Though they had some limited success during the time of most 
severe intellectual crisis in the late thirties and early forties, their counterattack 
failed, and the Catholics themselves eventually modified some of their more 
strident positions. 

71 "Walter Wheeler Cook,” 64. 
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Finally, the debate! suggested the course.that American legal thinking would 
take in the years after the Second World War. While the idea of natural law 
grew somewhat in importance—and certainly proved useful for such purposes 
as trying war criminals—through the late forties and early fifties, it died down 
again and became mainly an isolated and parochial concept that enjoyed little 
support outside of a few Catholic law schools. Where it did have vitality it was 
made part of a broader empirical synthesis as in the work of F. S. C. Northrop. 
While ignoring some ‘of its more extreme theoretical tendencies, the profession 
generally accepted many of the ideas associated with legal realism. That move- 
ment helped establish;the importance of factual research in law, the necessity 
of empirical studies of the legal process, the legitimacy of a more flexible con- 
stitutional interpretation, and the acceptance of a pragmatic, operational concept 
of law. In spite of the! problems the realists presented, both philosophically and 
legally, they were pointing toward the future by suggesting fruitful courses of 
study and more useful methods of analysis. The alliance the realists helped forge 
between legal theory and empirical analysis fortified the trend toward sociological 
jurisprudence that had! begun forty years before and that was to become a com- 
monly accepted part of American law in the years after the Second World War. 
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RACE, CULTURE, AND EVOLUTION: ESSAYS IN THE HISTORY OF ANTHROPOLOGY. By 
George W. Stocking, Jr. (New York: Free Press. 1968. Pp. xvii, 380. $10.00.) 

GESCHICHTE DER ANTHROPOLOGIE. By Wilhelm E. Mühlmann. (ad rev. ed.; Frankfurt am 
Main: Athenäum Verlag. 1968. Pp. 327. DM 19.80.) 

THE RISE OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL THEORY: A HISTORY OF THEORIES OF CULTURE. 
By Marvin Harris. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1968. Pp. 806. $16.50.) 


Wiru the last decade intellectual historians have attempted to rethink some 
of the fundamental assumptions upon which their discipline has been based. 
They no longer readily accept Arthur O. Lovejoy's definition of intellectual 
history as the "history of the human spirit"; they are uneasy with the assumption 
that ideas are autonomous, that the "reasoning spirit of philosophers" provides 
the key to the practice of intellectual history. Lovejoy's approach to the dis- 
cipline made intellectual history into the history of intellectuals, and such history 
tended to emphasize either the “principal thinkers of an epoch” or that “cluster 
of genius" that is said to have inspired the governing elites? 

While there should be room within intellectual history for this kind of 
history of ideas, the time has come to go beyond the study of such elitist groups 
to a more thorough investigation of popular practices and sentiments. In an 
age of mass politics and mass culture, the intellectual historian needs new ap- 
proaches that take into account those popular notions that have played such a 
cardinal role in the evolution of men and society. Such an inquiry can result, 
to be sure, in a mechanical and boring catalogue of curious notions, and it could 
merely be concerned with what men do with their leisure time in the pursuit 
of pleasure, excitement, and beauty. But these are very narrow approaches to a 
subject that must attempt to fathom the minds of the majority of men at a 
given historical time in order to understand the nature and force of popular 
beliefs and predilections as expressed in politics and culture. 

The “sociology of knowledge" has come to the rescue of many intellectual 
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historians who have been critical of the older approaches to the history of ideas. 
The assumption that all individuals are determined by, and therefore relative 
to, the nature of the social groups to which they belong can forge a link between 
intellectual history and social reality. But the sociology of knowledge assumes 
that men are the product of their social position and as a result has great difficulty 
in assimilating twentieth-century discoveries concerning the importance of men’s 
unconscious drives and aspirations. The assumption of man’s rationality under- 
lies both the “sociology of knowledge” and Lovejoy’s progression in the history 
of ideas. 

In the analysis of popular culture or mass politics, the irrational seems to 
predomainate, and the historian needs different tools to capture the structure of 
the popular mind. Here anthropology can be of great help, for not only have 
anthropologists concerned themselves with the analysis of folkways and com- 
munity customs, but their use of myths and symbols can provide useful ways 
to penetrate the mind, of modern as well as primitive man. The philosopher 
Ernst Cassirer applied such concepts to the study of cultural history. He believed 
that men comprehend the reality within which they live through the mediation 
of symbolic systems such as language, religion, and learning. Myth is human 
emotion turned into an image, which becomes objectified mainly through lan- 
guage, so Cassirer thought? Cassirer applied his insight, however, to a kind 
of intellectual history that he conceived as a series of philosophical systems; he 
was not primarily concerned with popular culture or mass movements. Yet his 
conception of how men mediate between their own minds and reality is useful 
at all levels of historical analysis. Myths and symbols can be analyzed historically 
because the human mind works within definable categories of cognition. Cassirer 
shared with anthropologists the presupposition that all freedom of action is 
checked by the recognition of certain objective, inner limitations upon the reaches 
of the human mind. 

This assumption becomes all important when one uses myth and symbol for 
an understanding of the human mind and the society within which it has to 
work. George W. Stocking, Jr. in his excellent discussion of Edward Tyler and 
Franz Boas, two pioneers of anthropology, shows that both these men related 
their concept of symbolic forms to a definite and presupposed definition of cul- 
ture. Whether culture was related to the idea of inevitable progress (Tyler) or 
to humanistic values (Boas), it provided the key for an arrangement and assess- 
ment of myths and symbolic expressions. Stocking sees such preconceptions as 
determining the anthropological re-creation of patterns within the individual 
human mind. To be sure, every historian comes to his task with certain hypoth- 
eses already formulated, and Stocking’s book demonstrates how even the 
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analysis of the primitive mind is dependent upon the Zeitgeist within which 
the anthropologist works. 

Wilhelm E. Mühlmann, writing in 1948, treated the whole history of an- 
thropology as part of the evolution of philosophy. Arthur Schopenhauer, Fried- 
rich Nietzsche, and Edmund Husserl, among others, have determined the way 
in which anthropologists sought entry into the primitive mind through an 
analysis of myths and symbols. Mühlmann himself belongs to the German 
idealist school and thus deplores the failure of anthropologists to account for 
the great and unusual personality. He implies that such personalities created the 
value systems out of which myths and symbols grew. If, as he asserts, it is im- 
possible to divide philosophical and empirical inquiry, and if the philosophical 
systems are primary, then the intellectual historian would do best to return to 
the older methods of the history of ideas that Lovejoy advocated. 

The relationship between the Zeitgeist and the human mind, however, need 
not be as idealistic as Mühlmann believes. Empirical research was of the greatest 
importance to men like Tyler and Boas, even if they came to it from presup- 
Positions about culture common to their times. Marvin Harris in his Rise of 
Anthropological Theory demonstrates in spite of himself how a purely empirical, 
“scientific” approach to myth and symbols can lead to less tenable assumptions 
about the relation of man to his world. His book is designed to advocate the 
principle of technoenvironmental and technoeconomic determinism. “It holds 
that similar technologies applied to similar environments tend to produce similar 
arrangements of labor in production and distribution, and that these, in turn, 
call forth similar kinds of social groupings, which justify and coordinate their 
activities by means of similar systems of values and beliefs."* Material conditions 
are primary, and, once these have been investigated scientifically, value systems 
become irrelevant. 

Harris’ research strategy is contrasted with the history of anthropology, which, 
from his viewpoint, is loaded with theoretical bias. He criticizes colleagues like 
Margaret Mead for attempting to get “inside of heads” without any of the quah- 
titative, statistical research that his own strategy calls for. Indeed, Harris con- 
demns all attempts to fathom the primitive mind; such attempts are bound to 
lead to an idealism close to philosophy or theology but far removed from science. 
The nearly seven hundred pages of text in Harris’ book are a violent criticism 
of anthropologists who have attempted to analyze the human mind by injecting 
their own value systems into their research. Such a condemnation is not difficult 
to make, and, by using historical analysis instead of polemics, Stocking is more 
successful than Harris. It is curious that Harris believes that his “cultural ma- 
terialism” can ignore all theoretical bias, as well as the Zeitgeist. By finding 
statistical correspondences between different cultures and by using empirical data 
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concerning environmental factors and social arrangements, Harris explains both 
individual and group motivations. His point of view is close to a crude form of 
sociology of knowledge. If it is true that one’s point of view is always a product 
of one’s social position, then an empirical analysis of social data suffices as a causal 
explanation. But such an approach ignores a century of psychological research. 

Both the sociologistsiof knowledge and Harris claim Karl Marx as their father. 
The former do so with more reason, if only because the more sophisticated believe 
in an interplay between the make-up of the individual and his environment. Harris 
attempts to disentangle Marx from G. W. F. Hegel, because for him Hegel is an 
idealist and the dialectic is a mystical numerical system close to the Jewish cabala. 
Let us grant that, even if Harris knows little of either Hegel or the cabala, it is 
true that a disembodied dialectic can lead to arguments about the workings of 
history that escape into an idealism and have little basis in fact. But Marx himself 
did fuse the dialectic with “objective conditions” and consequently believed that 
according to his own researches it provided a valid historical theory. 

Harris professes to accept Marx's research strategy; indeed he accuses others 
of reacting against Marxism in their theoretical bias. But what Harris calls Marx’s 
research strategy is merely an environmentalism and emphasis upon social arrange- 
ments. He ignores Marx’s key emphasis upon human consciousness as well as his 
intellectual presuppositions about the rational potential of man. At the very time 
when scholarship is re-emphasizing the close connection between Marxism and 
philosophy, Harris presents us with a caricature of Marx. Anthropologists are 
reacting not against Marx at all, but rather against the kind of materialist deter- 
minism that Harris advocates. If measuring instruments would do the job, there 
would be little need for, the complexities of historial investigation, and we could 
all be grateful to Harris’ work. It is unfortunate that he himself not only assumes 
the validity of cultural materialism as tending toward a complete causal explana- 
tion, but beyond this, he assumes that the “phenomena to be studied are related 
in an orderly fashion.” He fears chaos (here he may well be a child of his own 
Zeitgeist) and believes that his “scientific approach” will lead to the formulation of 
orderly laws of behavior. Such a search presumes once more that all human 
activity is governed by a strictly limited number of universal laws that can be 
discovered. For all of Harris’ attacks upon other anthropologists, he also has his 
presuppositions to which he relates his analyses of myths and symbols. 

Harris’ research strategy is of small value to contemporary historians. It is close 
to the nineteenth- -century tradition of Henry Thomas Buckle. Search for a value- 
free scientific approach will not advance the study of history greatly; it seems 
archaic in the context of modern historiography. This is not to deny its usefulness 
as part of the picture, but it is sterile as a causal explanation or as a valid analysis 
of all human motivation. Historians can no longer share Tyler’s optimism or 
Boas’ deep belief in a humanistic culture. Studies of mass movements and mass 
culture have not borne out such presuppositions. 
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Another anthropologist, Claude Lévi-Strauss, may have greater relevance. For 
Harris, Lévi-Strauss is merely another dialectician who attempts to get into people’s 
heads. Lévi-Strauss posits, in fact, an interplay between psychological attitudes and 
socia] functions, The great manifestations of society originate at the level of un- 
conscious existence. Many historians will recognize the truth of his assertion that 
there is bound to be a discrepancy between the working of the human mind and 
empirical reality. This fundamental statement challenges Harris’ whole approach 
to man and society. Empirical data are necessary for Lévi-Strauss, but by them- 
selves they cannot provide an explanation of causes. The human mind imposes 
form upon content, and therefore it is the structure of the human mind that must 
concern us. 

Of course, Lévi-Strauss also has his preconceptions. He believes that men build 
systems and that these systems can be contained within a relatively smal] number 
of laws. Thus the relationships between men and systems become all important 
and lead to the discovery of “cosmic rhythms” from which a model of society can 
be built. Myths and symbols express these relationships, a “natural rhythm” that 
applies to primitive as well as to modern society.® But how can anyone get into 
people’s heads in order to bring to light the relationship between the human mind 
and the social system? Here Lévi-Strauss turns to linguistics, the structure of 
language, as it expresses itself in myths and symbols. Such an approach assumes a 
rational mental structure and through linguistic analysis seeks to clarify it. 

Lévi-Strauss may not point the way out to historians trying to cope with the 
phenomena of popular and mass movements, but he does seem to come closer to 
posing the problem than other anthropologists. He attempts to deal with the role 
of the human mind in forming and reacting to social systems, and he advocates a 
specific research strategy. Lévi-Strauss recognizes the necessity of investigating the 
relationship between the unconscious working of man’s mind and the reality of 
the social system. Language may indeed be a useful bridge between the mind and 
the system, though the statement that “myth is language” must be broadened to 
take in visual means of communication as well) Lévi-Strauss presents .a more 
subtle analysis than either Harris’ materialism or the idealism of Mühlmann's 
approach, But he also feels the pull toward anthropology as a science and con- 
sequently ignores the human emotions which for him can never become causes. 
Historians may be disturbed by his presuppositions of human rationality that 
underlie his explanation of the meaning of myth and symbol, but since they must 
make sense out of the often irrational acts of men, they must form them into an 
explainable pattern and frequently assume a rationality even for the irrational. 

Historians may also hesitate before they draw such close connections between 
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primitive and modern 'man, but this connection does not have to consist in the 
similarity of the actual contents of myths and symbols. It may, rather, consist in 
the similarity of human wishes and aspirations, reactions and frustrations. The 
myths and symbols that modern mass movements use in order to manipulate their 
followers badly need historical investigation as myths and symbols, Throughout 
the centuries these myths and symbols have a sameness that cannot be ignored. 
Studies of popular literature have brought this to light. Totalitarian movements 
(and indeed most modern mass movements) "imposed" themselves upon their 
people by using familiar and basic myths and symbols. These found expression 
within the literature of:the movement and in its liturgy as well, in festivals, mass 
meetings, and symbolic representations such as national monuments.’ Here indeed 
the great manifestations of society originate at the level of the unconscious, as 
' Lévi-Strauss believes. Conscious and unconscious wishes, desires, and frustrations 
are manipulated in order to produce adherence to the political movement. 

Historians have only arrived at the threshold of such investigations. They are 
important without denying the essential role played by the social and political 
situation. Without the right conditions, the appeal of the proper myths and 
symbols cannot be activated in a meaningful manner. But historical analyses of 
the myths and symbols used by such movements are essential, and neither the 
history of ideas nor the sociology of knowledge will suffice any longer for the 
intellectual historian. Anthropology can be helpful; at least one must be familiar 
with its methods. In ore sense, to be sure, the historian investigating mass phe- 
nomena is in the same|position as the historian in any other field of study: he 
analyzes his source material, puts forth his hypotheses, and tries to approximate 
historical reality. He uses a quantitative method where it is appropriate, but never 
as a total explanation of causality. Such a historian will have to deal with oral 
traditions, but here the common-sense guidelines of Jan Vansina apply. He holds 
that a knowledge of traditions is essential for an interpretation of popular oral 
(and one might add visual) material) But this should present no difficulty to 
the historian, and it can! apply both to modern and primitive subjects. 

Beyond these considerations the intellectual historian interested in popular 
culture or mass movements is confronted with the necessity of fathoming the 
complexity of the human mind in its interplay with the other factors that make 
up historical reality. He'must draw general conclusions as to how the unconscious 
mind penetrates reality. It is here that the existence of myths and symbols can 
provide an entering wedge and keep him from sliding into an idealistic or ma- 
terialistic posture. This ipresents an approach that can no longer be ignored if 
intellectual history is to advance beyond the history of intellectuals. 

f See the poneer study bý ‘Thomas woh CG “Nationalidee und Nationaldenkmal in Deutsch- 
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THE GLOBAL CITY: FREEDOM, POWER, AND NECESSITY IN THE AGE OF 
WORLD REVOLUTIONS. By Theodore H. Von Laue. (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 1969. Pp. xv, 302. $6.95.) 

SOCIAL CHANGE AND HISTORY: ASPECTS OF THE WESTERN THEORY 
OF DEVELOPMENT. By Robert A. Nisbet. (New York: Oxford University Press. 


1969. Pp. x, 335. $6.75.) 


Maxmo no effort to disarm criticism, Theodore Von Laue begins by boldly announc- 
ing that he is taking up the biggest questions of our day, a whole world in crisis, with- 
out any pretense of being scientific or wholly objective. He believes that historians 
have no higher challenge than trying “to scan the entire horizon of the present age” so 
as “to assess the place of their own generation in the flow of universal history.” Specif- 
ically, his subject is “the Age of Global Confluence"—the terrific impact of Western 
civilization on the rest of the world, by which it has in turn been profoundly affected, 
and everywhere the conflict between the forces of global community and cultural 
particularism. 

Although he writes that “there has evolved as yet no distinct historical awareness 
of the nature of this epoch,” Von Laue’s thesis is basically familiar. His “Global Con- 
fluence” is the “One World” we hear so much about. No less familiar are the major 
developments in the West that he studies, such as the rise of industrialism and mass 
democracy, the problems of freedom, compulsion, and alienation, and all the “crises” 
these have engendered at home, the problems for the rest of the world. 

Nevertheless his book is refreshing, in particular because of his consistent good sense 
as well as breadth and good will—qualities not too common in a positivistic age. Thus - 
he takes a broad view of “power,” including the power of culture, the “spiritual” drive 
that made the ostensibly materialistic West the most subversive and revolutionary force 
in history, and that now most effectively enables it to dominate other countries even 
when they are politically independent. There can be no easy answers, such as peaceful 
coexistence, because all countries try to maintain their cultural independence, resisting | 
the obligations imposed by the global confluence. 

Von Laue is especially good on the tremendous problems confronting America, 
which refuses to face them. While he suggests a few tentative solutions, he emphasizes 
all the reasons why we cannot hope for satisfactory solutions for a long time. Much 
of his book seems to me profoundly pessimistic, but so much the better for a people 
still given to the illusion that they can play whatever role they see fit. The same is true 
concerning his emphasis that the issues are ultimately moral. 

One of his cheerful observations, that if there is one absolute in the history of the 
West, “it is the irreversible advance toward the peaceful and orderly coordination of 
human wills in ever larger and more populous associations,” provides an introduction 
to Robert Nisbet’s Social Change and History. This is a study of the idea of develop- 
ment or “natural” growth that has dominated Western thought about society and 
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history ever since the ancient Greeks, as in both theories of cycles and of progress. Nisbet 
does try to disarm criticism by declaring that, except possibly for his concluding chapter, 
he is aware of nothing novel in his book. Indeed, he did his best to avoid such novelty, 
for he wanted each chapter "to correspond as closely as possible with the accepted 
understandings of modern scholarship." 

Actually, his historical study is by no means as conventional as this implies. He 
selects from the understandings of modern scholars, usually preferring the more highly 
debatable ones. I would question, for example, that the Greeks had such a passion for 
change as he attributes to them, and I think he tends to minimize the novelty of the 
modern idea of progress, iwhich he describes as "but a modification" of the old ideas of 
development. But this is also to say that his book is provocative. And he clearly estab- 
lishes his main thesis, that the idea of social growth is strictly a metaphor (we never see 
a society grow or die), but that, even so, it has been “inseparable from some of the 
profoundest currents in Western thought on society and change” and principles drawn 
from it often remain intact and relevant long after their source has Sera forgotten, 
Though a sociologist, Nisbet is widely read in history too. 

His long concluding ichapter on the uses, abuses, and irrelevance o£ metaphor is 
especially pertinent for historians. Not a positivist, he freely grants the necessity of 
metaphor as a means of ‘synthesis. Trouble arises when it is taken literally, at the ex- 
pense of concrete data and empirical problems of change. Nisbet insists that the assump- 
tion of an inner necessity in patterns of change, or of the “naturalness” of change, 
falsifies the realities of social behavior or, in particular, what seems to him the more 
natural, fundamental tendency to persistence or fixity, because of which change is due 
more to external or adventitious factors and is not clearly continuous, directional, or 
necessary. T think he swings too far toward a myopic kind of empiricism or behavioral. 
ism and slights the basic trends that have become more marked with the rise of modern 
technology. But he at least offers a sound warning against the still-common and illus- 
trious tendency to draw generalizations more from metaphor and analogy than from 
empirical data. i 


Indiana University | Hersert J. MOLLER 


GOVERNING ELITES: STUDIES IN TRAINING AND SELECTION. Edited 
by Rupert Wilkinson. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1969. Pp. xviii, 231. 
$6.50.) | 

Historians interested in being either a little more analytical in their own work or a 

little more systematically comparative will find this book an excellent model. It con- 

sists of an editor's introduction and eight scholarly essays on the training and selection 
of governing elites, a topic on which the editor, Rupert Wilkinson, an Englishman 
trained at Harvard, has previously made a contribution in his two books, Gentlemanly 

Power: British Leadership and the Public School Tradition (1964) and Winchester 

and the Public School Elite (with T. J. H. Bishop, 1967). 

The wide range of analytical and comparative reference in the essays can best be 
suggested, in a brief review, by listing their titles: Henry Selby, “Elite Selection and 
Social Integration: An Anthropologist’s View”; Robert R. Bolgar, “The Training of 
Elites in Greek Education’’; ; Vernon J. Parry, ‘ ‘Flite Elements in the Ottoman Empire”; 
Michalina Vaughn, “The Grandes Ecoles”; Yoshinori Ide and Takeshi Ishida, “The Ed. 
ucation and Recruitment i Governing Elites in Modern Japan”; Jossleyn Hennessy, 
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“British Education for an Elite in India (1780-1947)”; Correlli Barnett, “The Education 
of Military Elites”; and Wilkinson, “Elites and Effectiveness.” 

Almost all of these essays have a freshness of style, of substance (new historical 
materials are presented), and of point of view (established historical interpretations are 
challenged). This multiform freshness is perhaps most evident in Hennessy’s essay 
on India. Most of the essays point out both the dysfunctions and the functions of 
the particular systems of elite training and selection they describe. In some cases this 
means redressing the balance from the established view by showing that there were 
dysfunctions as well as functions, In Hennessy’s essay the opposite is true. He challenges 
established opinion by showing the contributions that British training of Indians made 
to effective elite functioning in independent India. This concern for both functions and 
dysfunctions is taken up at the most general and analytical level in Wilkinson’s brief 
but valuable concluding essay where he discusses “four broad advantages” and three 
“chief liabilities” that specialized systems of elite selection and training have for the 
eventual effective functioning of those elites. He further indicates how difficult it is 
in any particular case to establish a balance between these advantages and liabilities, or 
functions and dysfunctions. And he concludes with a cautiously stated empirical 
generalization: “In advance of more empirical study, it is safe to suggest that a very 
high degree of educational élitism—that is, a very special training and group feeling 
imparted to nearly all the future public leaders—tends to serve government and society 
badly in an advanced industrial society marked by rapid technical change. But some 
degree and form of élitism may be useful in these conditions.” 

Further studies addressed to the questions raised in this book and meeting its 
excellent historical standards would contribute not only to the particular society or 
period studied but to a general understanding of the selection, training, and effective- 
ness of governing elites. Wilkinson has shown one good way to do what has variously 
been called sociological history and historical sociology. Many will consider it just plain 
good history. 

Barnard College Brrnarp BARBER 


THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF ECONOMIC HISTORY: 
MUNICH, 1965. Volume I. [École Pratique des Hautes Etudes—Sorbonne. VIe 
Section: Sciences économiques et sociales. Congrès et colloques, Number ro.] 
(Paris: Mouton & Co. 1968. Pp. 826.) 


WhuaT a striking tribute the economic historians have paid in this huge volume to the 
affluence of our Western society in the 1960's! This first of five volumes exceeds eight 
hundred pages. Of its seventy essays, fifty are in English or French; the others in 
German, Italian, or Spanish. The authors represent seventeen nationalities. Theirs has 
been a nearly ecumenical enterprise. Their reports were delivered in Munich, organized 
for publication by Professor Bergier of Geneva, subsidized by the Bavarian state, the. 
French national research center, and UNESCO, published by the French-Dutch firm 
of Mouton, and printed almost faultlessly, in spite of their polyglot character, by the 
Imprimerie Nationale in Paris. Gone are the worn type and the coarse gray-yellow 
paper too often used even for French masterpieces in the 1920’s. Here the handsome 
type face leaps brilliantly from the clear white background promising long life even with 
much use in our academic libraries. 

Questions raised by economic growth and particularly by the initiation of such 
growth (take-off) have fascinated the present generation of economists. They have quite 
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properly called upon historians for help in providing data to aid their search for answers. 
Simon Kuznets renews this call in the opening essay of this collection. Unfortunately his 
summons is expressed in such terms as “capital formation proportions" and "incre- 
mental capital-output ratios.” He writes English when he wishes, and it is vigorous 
English, but, when he writes “economese,” though terse, it is dense, requiring a glos- 
sary at hand. It is doubtful that historians will understand and accept the invitation. 
Indeed, the editors regretted the need to- omit an account of the “discussion nourrie” 

aroused by the report. Our craft will i ignore the challenge at its peril, however. We are 
asked merely to reconsider old problems in new perspectives and with new emphases. 
Something of the enthusiasm stimulated in recent years by historical demography may 
be shared by our colleagues who accept Kuznets’ invitation. 

The sixty-nine essays that follow are grouped under five rubrics: feeding of large 
cities—medieval to modern times (nine articles); formation of industrial working 
classes (ten articles); social distribution of property (twelve articles, totaling nearly one- 
third of the book); salaries and the economy (ten articles); interaction of fiscal and 
economic policy (twenty-eight short articles). Footnotes accompany perhaps half of 
the articles. Some that ‘appear without footnotes have been published elsewhere in 
extenso since 1965. The longest paper, Fischer and Czada’s “Social Distribution of 
Personal Property in Germany since the Late Middle Ages,” is equipped with a thirteen- 


` page bibliography. 


One paper perhaps in danger of being overlooked in this context is Professor Ashtor's 
"Salaries in the Medieval Near East," a revealing commentary on Muslim society based 
on sources little known in the West. On our side of the ocean Paul Gates has produced 
a small miracle covering, in less than twenty pages, the history of landownership in the 
United States. Only the long-time master in the field could have succeeded in this 
almost impossible task. , 

The remaining volumes are expected shortly. Volume II will treat agriculture; 
Volume III, classical antiquity; Volume IV, demography; Volume V, those subjects 
less fully covered, including the report on agrarian aspects made at the closing plenary 
session of the conference: 


University of Vermont ' Paur D. Evans 
| 
STUDIES IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: PAPERS PRESENTED AT 

THE DAVID NICHOL SMITH MEMORIAL SEMINAR, CANBERRA 1966. 

Edited by R. F. Brissenden. (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1968. Pp. 

xviii, 327. $12.50.) 

As its title indicates, this work concerns the period to which David Nichol Smith 
devoted his greatest energy. The occasion memorialized was the arrival of his personal 
library in Canberra, where it now forms a valuable part of the National Library of 
Australia. Admirably edited by R. F. Brissenden of the Australian National University, 
this book contains seventeen essays by scholars from the United States and Canada, 
the United Kingdom, New Zealand, and Australia. The first of these is an appreciative 
account of Nichol Smith’s scholarly standards and accomplishments, by the late 
Herbert Davis; those remaining cover a broad range of topics. 

The majority of the, contributions are concerned primarily with literature. Seven 
examine large issues, social, cultural, or otherwise: Franklin L. Ford writes on the 
problem of defining the Enlightenment and offers his own redefinition; R. M. Wiles 
on the growth of literacy in the eighteenth century; Ian Watt on historical aspects of 
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the Augustan tradition; O. H. K. Spate on poets who took up the cause of commercial 
expansion; S. A. Grave on the philosophical use of the notion of happiness with regard 
to standards of virtue and conduct; Ralph Cohen on the "Augustan mode" in English 
poetry; J. H. Tisch on Milton's reception and influence in eighteenth-century Germany; 
Joseph Burke, on the contribution of the grand tour to both the strengthening and the 
undermining of the rule of taste. There are three papers on Johnson, Nichol Smith's 
favorite: R. S. Wolper on Johnson and the drama; John Hardy on the city versus 
country theme in Johnson's London, particularly as it relates to his probable political 
intentions; M. N. Austin on Johnson's classical learning. Brissenden writes on the 
word "sentiment" in the work of Hume; Arthur Cash on Sterne's satirical use of 
contemporary obstetrical knowledge in Tristram Shandy; C. J. Horne on fable in Swift's 
poetry; A. D. Hope on Christopher Smart's theory of the universal system. W. J. 
Cameron surveys the development of eighteenth-century studies in the British Com- 
monwealth. Illustrations accompany two articles, those by Cash and Burke, and there is 
a list of writings by and about Nichol Smith. 

Perhaps of greatest interest to the nonliterary specialist are the papers by Ford, 
Wiles, Watt, Grave, and Burke. Wiles's case for increased literacy in the century rests _ 
upon two solid sources of evidence: the number books (those published in weekly, fort- 
nightly, or monthly parts) and the newspapers, especially the local papers. Watt’s exposi- 
tion of the interrelationships of the values of the landed interest and of Augustan litera- 
ture takes him into difficult, at times doubtful, but always exciting areas. Burke’s 
examination of the distinctive manifestations of classical influence—revision, reproduc- 
tion, and quotation (in the sense of borrowing)—stimulated by the grand tour is 
gracefully and authoritatively presented. 

More often than not, collections of this sort may be termed successful if they con- 
tain a few pieces that say something new. To me, the present collection more than 
meets the test, and, except for some one or two instances, nicely demonstrates how very 
thin is the line that separates the work of historians, literary or otherwise. 


Columbia University Jonn H. Mippenporr 


THE TRANSATLANTIC PERSUASION: THE LIBERAL-DEMOCRATIC MIND 
IN THE AGE OF GLADSTONE. By Robert Kelley. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1969. Pp. xxiii, 433, xii. $8.95.) 

Ronzar Kelley seized on a grand idea when he undertook a study of what he calls the 

“Liberal-Democratic Mind” of the later nineteenth century in Great Britain, the 

United States, and Canada. Nearly a century earlier three speakers had principally 

voiced what would become “The Inherited World View” on which that mind built 

its edifice: Adam Smith, Edmund Burke, and Thomas Jefferson. In due course, William 

Gladstone, two Americans, Samuel Tilden and Grover Cleveland, and two Canadians, 

George Brown and Alexander Mackenzie, each a national leader, applied in political 

action or program the convictions that tell us what “Liberal-Democracy” amounted to. 

Of course no great body of theory, no “meaningful frame of reference or motivat- 
ing social vision” (as Kelley phrases the problem) seemed at the time to unify those 
five leaders and their colleagues. Even Jefferson, though his hopes for the future 
combined broad suffrage, civil rights, education, and economic security for all, 
with freedom for slaves and considerable leveling for privileged classes and insti- 
tutions, never became altogether candid in stating the full reach of his belief in 
democracy. Indeed, until today no American, Englishman, or Canadian has ever 
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i 
amply spelled out a theoretical system of what democratic values would logically seem 
to require. The quickest way to perceive what Liberal-Democrats believed in, the author 
tells us, is by identifying their common enemy, which was entrenched privilege: 
privilege in landed wealth or in government-protected business, privilege in power, and 
privilege in ecclesiastical, educational, or social establishments. Different as the five 
leaders were, and different as were their countries, their determination to wear down 
privilege unites them in this story. 

While it is a familiar operation of historiography to find in Puritan Congregationalist 
Calvinism strong roots of self-government and even democracy, and to recognize 
some connection between American federalism and Presbyterian polity, there is a 
certain freshness in learning from Kelley that latter-day Presbyterian Calvinism, or, as 
in the case of Gladstone, evangelical Anglicanism, supplied a principal footing for 
Liberal-Democracy. Such religious support regularly helped the movement to favor 
minority cultural or ethnic groups. With the now-glaring exception of American 
blacks—toward whom! Tilden was especially reactionary—Liberal-Democrats, align- 
ing themselves with the Irish (in the case of Gladstone), with such American immi- 
grant groups as the Germans (in the case of Cleveland), or with the cause of educa- 
tional pluralism (in the case of Brown), contributed overall to variety within their 
national cultures, Altogether, the democratic component in Liberal-Democracy proves 
to have been of more. assistance to the equality of peoples, white ones, than assist- 
ance to the equality S people; the liberal component was more emphatic than the 
democratic one. 

The question has to be raised: has Kelley overpressed his thesis? I think that he 
has done so in the nomenclature of his work, but not in the substance. Thus he per- 
suades me that Cleveland was more of a moralist than I had known and that Tilden 
was more scholarly. But to designate the rejected candidate of 1876 as a "social 
scientist,” and the two-term President as a "social moralist," is less convincing. While 
the grandeur and sweep of both Jefferson and Gladstone in the ultimate service of 
democracy becomes uncommonly clear in these pages, the characterization of Glad- 
stone as Britain's own Jefferson does not seem quite fitting. But as to the substance, 
The Transatlantic Persuasion is splendid, and the story is brightened by more than 
flashes of brilliance of exposition. 


Johns Hopkins University CHARLES A. BARKER 


NATIONALISM & SOCIALISM: MARXIST AND LABOR THEORIES OF NA- 
TIONALISM TO 1917. By Horace B. Davis. (New York: Monthly Review Press. 
1967. Pp. xiv, 258. $7.50.) 

Dr. Davis has undertaken an important and enormously difficult task: a comprehensive 

study of the relationship between nationalism and socialism. The very scope of the 

enterprise, carried out with a conscientious regard to coverage, must lead to some dis- 
appointment. It is hardly possible in about two hundred pages of text to do justice to 
the major figures of socialism, to its lesser thinkers and practitioners in Europe and the 

United States, and also to deal (besides nationalism) with such related issues as im- 

perialism, colonialism, militarism, and the nationality question. 

The treatment of Marx and Engels is the best part of the book. To prove that 
Marxism had, by 1917, developed a sound theory of nationalism and nationality prob- 
lems is a major aim of the work, as is the defense of Marx and Engels against charges 
of racism and chauvinism. The author, following Solomon Bloom’s World of Nations, 
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is successful in the latter, but does not make a convincing case for the former. Above 
all, he does not come to grips with a central problem of Marxism that both Bakunin 
and Machajski perceived: if class struggle was in the first instance a national struggle, the 
socialists, and more particularly their leaders, would be the rulers of a national state and, 
as such, the legatees of national interests. What would happen to proletarian interna- 
tionalism then? Even by 1917 the question could no longer be answered by references to 
the withering away of the state or to proletarian and benign forms of nationalism. It 
required a more searching examination of the modern state—its nature, its foreign and 
domestic politics, the problems of running it—than most socialists, with the possible 
exception of a few anarchists, attempted. When he points to the Czech “transition to 
socialism” of 1948 and to Soviet nationalism in World War II as proof that socialism 
and nationalism need not be incompatible and that nationalism can be used in a good 
cause, Davis demonstrates that this is still true. 


University of California, Los Angeles Hans Roccer 


THE UNROMANTICS: THE GREAT POWERS AND THE BALFOUR DEC- 
LARATION. By Jon Kimche. With a preface by Lord Sieff. [Published under 
the auspices of the Anglo-Israel Association.] (London: Weidenfeld and Nicol- 
son. 1968. Pp. xiii, 87. 255.) ` 

Tue immensely complex origins and background of the Balfour Declaration of 1917 

cannot be treated adequately in a work as brief as The Unromantics, which was written 

to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the Foreign Secretary’s pronouncement 
that the British government favored the establishment of a Jewish national home in 

Palestine. Quite properly, therefore, the work concentrates upon placing the declara- 

tion firmly in the context of the Allied military and political crisis of 1916-1917. 

Mr. Kimche is wrong, however, in asserting that the government never contem- 
plated using the Zionist movement to liquidate the Sykes-Picot Agreement after the 
war, when the occupation of Palestine would, it was hoped, be a fait accompli. In fact, 
the significance of a British-controlled Zionist Palestine in the postwar Middle East 
swayed Milner and Sykes as much as the immediate strategic need to break the stale- 
mate in the West, or the propaganda advantages of underwriting Zionism. Otherwise, 
Kimche’s conclusions are generally sound, and The Unromantics provides a useful and 
interesting résumé of events culminating in the momentous declaration. 


Vassar College BERNARD GAINER 


VOINA BEZ RISKA: DEISTVIIA ANGLO-AMERIKANSKIKH VOISK V 
ITALI V 1943-1945 GODAKH [The War without Risks: The Operations of the 
Anglo-American Army in Italy, 1943-1945]. By V. S. Strel'nikov and N. M. Che- 
repanov. (Moscow: Voennoe Izdatelstvo Ministerstva Oborony SSSR. 1965. Pp. 
278.) 

Trs book discusses, in relative detail, the Allied campaign in Italy from the landing 

in Sicily in July 1943 to the German surrender in May 1945. The title is an obvious 

ironic allusion to General Clark’s book Calculated Risk. According to the authors, 

Clark misrepresented the nature and accomplishments of the campaign in Italy, as, in 

varying degrees, did Prime Minister Churchill and Generals Montgomery, Alexander, 

and Marshall. Strel'nikov and Cherepanov base their conclusions on the works by 

Professor Morison, the official histories of the war done by the United States, and on 
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such sources as Ehrman, Górlitz, Halder, Kesselring, Rintelen, Westphal, U. Massola, 
Fuller, and Liddell Hart. The writings of the resistance leaders, especially those of 
Communist authors, are frequently cited, the latter with obvious approval. Strel'nikov 
and Cherepanov also profess to have consulted archival material besides the obligatory 
use of the "Marxist-Leninist classics," but there are no visible results, 'The authors note 
with regret the paucity of works in Russian on the Italian campaign. The book is 
liberally provided with’ maps and charts, and it has a brief bibliography but no index. 

The authors find that the ambitious claims made for the Italian campaign, partic- 
ularly, by Clark and Montgomery, are “contradicted by the historical facts.” Bourgeois 
historians in general, they affirm, have “falsified” the real nature of the war in Italy. 
The military operations there were a “logical continuation of the policy of the re- 
actionary ruling circles of the United States and England to delay the opening of 
the second front” and to establish in Italy a reactionary regime subservient to them. 
Far from proving that the Allies took risks, the facts show that all the decisions made 
in the course of the war were aimed at avoiding the “slightest risk,” especially when the 
operations involved losses, even though this policy tended to prolong the war. The au- 
thors of this work also point out that numerous favorable opportunities were not uti- 
lized because the Anglo-Americans lacked the will to pursue their objectives, despite an 
ever-present superiority in personnel, in naval forces, and, above all, in aviation. In 
addition, morale was low among the Italians, and the Germans had insufficient men and 
matériel. Dilatoriness and indecision characterized all of the operations of the Italian 
campaign. 

As one would expect, much is made of the activities of the partisans whose number 
is placed between 100,000 and 150,000. Although they rendered “inestimable service" 
to the Allied forces, the Anglo-Americans “not only failed to support them but sought 
in every way to hinder'them.” The Russians, it is asserted, did not benefit greatly from 
operations in Italy because the procrastination of the Allies enabled the Germans to 
occupy easily defensible positions that required a minimum of military force. The 
Anglo-American “occupiers” are accused of having robbed Italy, destroyed its natural 
wealth, cut down its forests, and denuded its plants and wharves, and, moreover, it is 
claimed that the “occupation” of Italy by the United States Navy continues to the 
present moment. 


New York Institute of Technology Isaac STONE 


PUBLIC PAPERS OF THE SECRETARIES-GENERAL OF THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS. Volume I, TRYGVE LIE, 1946-1953. Selected and edited with commen- 
tary by Andrew W. Cordier and Wilder Foote. (New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1969. Pp. xiv, 535. $15.00.) 

Tus volume is the first in a series of the Public Papers of the Secretaries-General of the 

United Nations. The editors, both now at Columbia University, have utilized their 

long experience in the UN Secretariat to search out many elusive documents and to 

write a penetrating introduction for the entire volume and one for cach section. Public 
papers, as the editors define them, include several major categories: Lie’s yearly reports 
to the United Nations, which established an important precedent; statements to 

organs of the United Nations such as Lie’s arguments to the Security Council in 1948 

in support of the partition plan for Palestine; press conference statements such as that 

on the Korean War; addresses on such topics as the political role of the Secretary- 

General; articles such as “U.N. vs. Mass Destruction” published in various periodicals 
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and anthologies; and, finally, excerpts from Lie’s own book, In the Cause of Peace 
(1954). 

The present collection, read in tandem with Lie’s book, provides us with a rather 
full documentary basis for evaluating this stage of Lie’s career and the work of 
Secretary-General as he viewed it. To look deeper into the man, since, unlike Ham- | 
marskjóld, he has as yet left no personal papers, one would have to turn to his three 
volumes of war memoirs or the works on him and his family, which were written pri- 
marily by Scandinavian authors during the 1940's. To assess his work at the UN, one 
would have to turn also to the specialized monographs on the Secretary-General, the 
Secretariat, and to such events as the Korean War and other operations carried out under 
official UN auspices while Lie held office. These other materials are essential for an 
appreciation of the powerful passions and forces against which Lie was contending. 
Only a hint of this comes through in his relatively reserved statements, even when his 
actions were under strong criticism in some US quarters as well as in Moscow. 

The main value of the work is for reference, and it should prove a useful tool for 
the historian of the period. It should be in every university library. To read these ma- 
terials from beginning to end is an arduous task, but it demonstrates, from the stand- 
point of the Secretary-General, the collapse of high hopes for international cooperation 
and the rise of many cold war conflicts. We see how Lie attempted to mitigate these 
conflicts and to help the United Nations to survive and transcend them. His “T'wenty- 
Year Program for Peace," enunciated in 1950 shortly before the Korean War, could be 
adopted without much difficulty by the present or a future Secretary-General. 


Boston University Warrer C. CLEMENS, Jr. 


Ancient 


THE SPICE TRADE OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 29 B.C. TO A.D. 641. By J. Innes 
Miller. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1969. Pp. xxiii, 294. $11.75.) 


Tz scope of this book is wider than its title suggests. The first half treats exotic spices 
throughout the ancient world; the second covers practically all aspects of Rome’s trade 
with the Far East and along the eastern coast of Africa. 

Three valuable chapters provide individual descriptions of the spices imported from 
the Far East and Africa, giving for each its bontanical features and a brief survey of its 
uses. Then follow chapters that identify the routes by land and sea between the Medi- 
terranean and the Far East, the products that were transported along each, and the 
people involved as growers, transporters, and middlemen. Two final chapters deal 
with Rome’s adverse trade balance as compared with that of the Far East and with the 
progress made by ancient geographers in mapping Africa and the Far East. 

Miller’s book covers much the same ground as Warmington’s Commerce between the 
Roman Empire and India, which was published in 1928 and has long been out of print. 
Miller supplies fuller information on the various spices, suggests some convincing 
emendations of the overland routes sketched by Warmington, and argues for the im- 
portance of Malay seamen in Far Eastern trade. On the other hand, while Warmington’s 
documentation is exemplary, Miller offers a mélange of primary and secondary sources, 
leaves whole sections undocumented, makes surprising blunders (a negotiator is 
not a shipowner [p. 190]; barbari are not Berbers [p. 201]), and omits important 
studies (he does not know Delbrueck's comprehensive “Siidasiatische Seefahrt im Alter- 
tum,” Bonner Jahrbücher, CLV-CLVI [1955-56]). The most serious problem is his 
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uncritical use of evidence. To arrive at what he considers a key discovery (see Chapter 
vir, "Ihe Cinnamon Route")—that until the seventh century Av. Malay seamen 
brought cargoes of cinnamon in outrigger canoes to Madagascar to be transshipped 
north—he accepts as literal truth a well-known passage in Pliny, undisturbed by its 
patent hyperbole and errors (see Warmington, Commerce, 191-92). Nor is he daunted 
by the fact that his theory has Indonesian-based Malays continuing to cross the ocean 
in canoes long after their mainland brothers had graduated to ships of nine hundred 
tons burden (see pp. 158, 185-87). The index is worthless. 

In short, this work is a useful supplement to Warmington, but we still need an 
updated edition of that fine book. 


New York University Lronzn Casson 


Medieval 


KAISER, KONIGE UND PAPSTE: GESAMMELTE AUFSATZE ZUR GE- 
SCHICHTE DES MITTELALTERS. Volumes I and Il, BEITRÄGE ZUR 
ALLGEMEINEN GESCHICHTE. Part 1, VON DER SPATANTIKE BIS 
ZUM TODE KARLS DES GROSSEN (814); Part 2, VOM TODE KARLS DES 
GROSSEN (814) BIS ZUM ANFANG DES 10. JAHRHUNDERTS. By Percy 
Ernst Schramm. (Stuttgart: Anton Hiersemann. 1968. Pp. 385; 352. DM 76 each.) 


THesz two volumes, to be followed by two more extending chronologically to the 
thirteenth century, will offer further proof of Percy Ernst Schramm ’s immense genius 
to those who know his previous studies and will supply vast information to those 
encountering his work for the first time. It remains a formidable task, however, to 
capture in a brief review the essence of these important volumes. They present the 
same problems involved in any collection of historical studies: the discontinuities that 
emerge from piecing together works written over the last forty years; the intellectual 
change of pace that results from juxtaposing works written for different purposes 
(lectures, book reviews, dissertation critiques, articles for learned journals of many 
kinds, essays of haute vulgarisation); the repetition of ideas that surround works 
originally written in a context where each had to stand alone. It is difficult to discover 
a thesis or a developmental theme upon which to focus a review. 

Schramm is, of course, aware of the problems surrounding Gesammelte Aufsätze. 
Because he wishes to present his disparate works in a way that will make sense, he 
structures these volumes with considerable vigor. As his title indicates, his concern 
is only with the offices of emperor, king, and pope. More precisely, as he spells out in 
his introduction, he is in search of those means that were employed in the Middle Ages 
to express political concepts; these volumes are concerned with Herrschaftszeichen, 
Staatssymbolik, and Staatsprüsentation. This focus results in what might be compared 
to a musical composition entitled variations on a theme. Even though the parts of these 
volumes are related by constant reference to a single theme, still the richness of the 
total composition lies in the uniqueness of each variation. About all one can say of these 
volumes in a general way will sound banal to those who know Schramm’s previous 
works: the author brilliantly reveals that the key to comprehending the fundamental 
political concepts of the Middle Ages lies in the ability of the historian to interpret the 
Zeichen that surrounded the political acts of kings, emperors, and popes. To give 
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substance to that generalization and to show what Schramm has added to his previous 
studies would require a close look at each item in these two solid volumes, an impossible 
undertaking in this brief review. 

A brief guide to the “variations” will pehape encourage medievalists to explore 
this work. Part 1 opens with a perceptive introduction in which Schramm defines his 
terms and identifies the Zetchen that constitute the "language" of medieval political 
concepts; an invaluable bibliography on this general theme is appended. The first section, 
dealing with the period from late antiquity to 751, includes a list of Schramm’s book 
reviews treating this period, three previously published articles, and an essay on Gregory 
the Great and Boniface (the part dealing with Boniface being published for the first 
time). Much of Part 2 deals with the Age of Charlemagne. Here are reprinted, all in 
expanded form, five major studies that will be familiar to all Carolingian scholars, 
These essays treat the “promises” of Pepin and Charlemagne to the Roman Church, 
the royal office under Charlemagne, the steps marking the emergence of the imperial 
office prior to 800, Charlemagne as Emperor, and Charlemagne’s basic thought pat- 
terns and concepts. Although already familiar with these studies individually, I found 
their importance enhanced by reading them as a bloc. 

Part 2, devoted to the late Carolingians, may prove more valuable to most historians 
because it illuminates a confused period. In the first section Schramm includes a series 
of essays on the seals, bulls, and crowns of the Carolingians; all except one, discussing 
Carolingian titles, have been previously published. The second section presents a dis- 
cussion of the imperial coronation of Charles the Bold and the subsequent evaluation 
of his concept of office. The third section, which takes up most of Part 2, is devoted to 
coronation in the ninth and tenth centuries, and it contains two reprinted essays on coro- 
nation among the West Franks and the Anglo-Saxons that were the basis for two of 
Schramm's major books, Geschichte der englischen Kénigtums im Lichte der Kronung 
(1937) and Der Kénig der Frankreichs (1939). These essays are supplemented by 
the texts of the West Frankish and Anglo-Saxon coronation ordines. Schramm includes 
a valuable essay, published for the first time, on the election, coronation, and Staats- 
symbolik of the Burgundian kingdom, again supported by key texts. He also reprints 
an essay on the anointment and coronation of the East Frankish kings down to 9r9. 
The fourth and fifth sections are devoted to book reviews dealing with the Donation 
of Constantine and Notker Balbus. 

In all of these studies, some dating back many years, Schramm has brought the 
bibliographical apparatus up to date, a service that all will applaud. He has also appended 
to each volume a selection of pictorial materials to aid in understanding his text. 

It remains for every scholar interested in the early Middle Ages to read these 
essays. Only then will he discover what Schramm has demonstrated before: an 
amazing talent for extracting from nonliterary sources the substance of men's concepts 
of the state, of office, of authority, and of political process. He will never again feel 
content to rely on written texts as the sole source for medieval political ideas, Schramm 
demonstrates his own central conviction beyond doubt: “Man diirfte daher das Mittel. 
alter geradezu das ‘Zeitalter der Zeichen’ nennen und als ein Symptom für dessen 
Ende ansehen, dass die Zeichen ihre Bedeutung verlieren." 


Michigan State University Ricmangp E, SuLLIVAN 
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BULLETIN PHILOLOGIQUE ET HISTORIQUE (JUSQU'À 1610) DU COMITÉ 
DES TRAVAUX HISTORIQUES ET SCIENTIFIQUES. ANNEE 1966: ACTES 
DU 91° CONGRES NATIONAL DES SOCIETES SAVANTES TENU A 
RENNES. In two volumes. [Ministère de l'Éducation nationale.] (Paris: 
Bibliothèque Nationale. 1968. Pp. lxviii, 409; 412-827.) 

Trus publication is not as well known in the United States as it should be. Every year 

a meeting is held under the auspices of the Comité des Travaux Historiques for which 

scholars prepare papers dealing with a broad topic (demography in 1962, forests and 

clearings in 1963, and so forth). These papers are then published in the Bulletin. Some of 
them are extremely valuable, but they are seldom noticed by foreign scholars. 

'The theme for the meeting in 1966 was shipping, fisheries, saltworks, and com- 
merce on the Atlantic coast of France. Since the meetings were held in Rennes, there was 
a special place for studies in the history of Brittany. As always happens with such a 
program, some contributions bore little relation to the selected topics, as, for example, 
a study of the building accounts of the Duc de Bar at Pont-à-Mousson. On the whole, 
however, there was enough conformity to give one a rough idea of the character of 
shipping and trade along the coasts of Brittany and Poitou during the Middle Ages. 

Two things struck me in reading the papers dealing with these matters. The first 
was the extremely local nature of much of the commerce: small harbors, small ships, 
small cargoes, short voyages. The second was the importance of saltworks and of trade 
in salt. 

For the general reader, the most interesting articles are those that are only loosely 
connected with the theme of the meeting: Favreau's excellent study of the salt trade 
in Poitou, Carolus-Barré’s convincing explanation of the meaning of Beaumanoir's 
phrase "ville bateice" (an open, unwalled settlement), Riché's notes on the Carolingian 
Renaissance in Brittany, Bienvenu's amusing account of quarrels over burial rights 
between Angevin churches, and Pocquet du Haut-Jussé’s reappraisal of the role of 
abbés commenditaires in monastic reform in seventeenth-century Brittany (he finds 
that they were very helpful in the movement). We must thank Philippe Wolff once more 
for the publication of some valuable documents on economic and social history—a 
series of inventories of the property of villagers in the Toulouse region, 1358-1427. 
Finally, American readers will be interested, if not entirely convinced, by Sournia’s 
explanation of the disappearance of the Greenland colony in the fifteenth century. He 
believes that, like sensible people, they simply went south and west to a warmer climate. 


Princeton University Josep R. STRAYER 


TRAVAUX ET MÉMOIRES. Volume III. [Centre de Recherche et Civilisation 
Byzantines. ] (Paris: Éditions E. de Boccard. 1968. Pp. 458.) 


Ir is not possible in a brief review to discuss all the material covered in a book of this 
sort, which ranges over many subjects of varying interest, importance, and length. Un- 
doubtedly the book-length discussion by Gilbert Dagron of “L’Empire romain d’orient 
au 1v? siècle et les traditions politiques de l'hellénisme" is most prominent. Highly 
documented, perceptive, and comprehensive in its coverage, this book within a book is 
concerned with the basic question of the relation of textual evidence to historical 
interpretation. The problem of conflicting testimony is shown to be related to the 
authors’ historical point of view. Are we concerned with the Romanization of the East 
or the Orientalization of the Roman Empire? Dagron argues that the sources present 
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us with the double image of a world in decline that Julian would save and an empire 
that Constantine would restore. Themistius and Libanius provide two opposed social, 
political, and cultural views of the same period, demonstrating that for them history is 
not the domain of objective truth but a kind of logical category and direct mode of 
intellection. 'The establishment of the capital in the East produced for the first time the 
conditions necessary for an effective transfer of the Roman heritage to the East and, 
thereby, the political integration of Hellenism and Romanism. Thus, as Dagron points 
out, the fourth century witnessed a Roman conversion of Hellenism under two con- 
tradictory forms: on the one hand, the constitution of a Christian empire; on the other 
hand, the pagan reaction and rallying of pagan Hellenism to Western Rome. He notes, 
paradoxically, that Romanization of the East created the condition for a rupture because 
Eastern Romanism had its own laws of evolution and its own dynamism and redis- 
covered a form of imperial ecumenism at a time when Western Romanism exalted the 
idea of a frontier. 

Dagron also contributes four notes on the first ambassadorship of Themistius to 
Rome, the “proconsulship” of Themistius under the Emperor Constantius (358-359), 
the works of ''hemistius addressed to Julian, and the relations of 'Themistius with the 
Emperor Julian. Jean Gouillard contributes a major article "On the Origins of Icono- 
clasm: The Evidence of Gregory II?" that surveys the evidence and authenticity of 
the letters of German, patriarch of Constantinople (715-730), the letters of Gregory II 
to Leo II, and provides the text and translation of the letter of Pope Gregory to Leo 
on icons. 

Under "Studies and Documents" Denise Papachryssanthou contributes "A Confessor 
of the Second Iconoclasm: The Life of Patriarch Nicetas (836)" that includes a discus- 
sion of text, author, analysis, chronology, political career, the events of the second 
Iconoclasm, the synaxarion referring to the patriarch, and the text and translation of the 
Vita being published. Alain Ducellier presents an article on “Arbanon and the Albanians 
in the Eleventh Century”; Cecil Morrison on “The Michaelaton and the Names of Coins 
of the End of the Eleventh Century"; Nicolas Svoronos on "The Epibole in the Time of 
the Comnenians"; George T. Dennis on “Two Unknown Documents of Manuel II 
Palaeologus"; and Herbert Hunger provides literary fare in his "The Byzantine Ro- 
mance and Its Atmosphere: Callimachus and Chrysorrhoe.” Irene Sorlin completes the 
volume with a report on “The Problem of the Khazars and the Soviet Historians in the 
Last Twenty Years.” 

All in all, this third volume of Travaux et Mémoires offers rich and invaluable fare 
for the student of the late Roman Empire and of Byzantine history. 


Colgate University Joun E. Rexrne 


THE DIVINE ORDER: WESTERN CULTURE IN THE MIDDLE AGES AND 
THE RENAISSANCE. By Henry Bamford Parkes. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1969. Pp. viii, 480, xv. $12.50.) 

THE present volume is the second part of a study of Western cultural development that 

is to extend from the beginnings to modern times. It is a sequel to the author’s Gods 

and Men: The Origins of Western Culture (AHR, LXV [Apr. 1960], 581). 

Parkes believes that civilizations are the only comprehensible units of historical 
study, but he rejects such schematisms as those of Spengler or Toynbee. He is con- 

cerned with the living past, that which can still stir us, rather than with the past as a 
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whole; from this standpoint, philosophy, literature, and art are the prime materials for 
understanding the past. 

In looking at the civilization of the West, Parkes finds that the central theme has 
been the interplay between the forces that maintain social order and the movements 
that lead to individual freedom and rational thought. A balance can be maintained only 
so long as there is nonrational agreement about the meaning of human life and about 
standards of value. In his first volume Parkes spoke of such agreements as "myths"; 
now he speaks of "ideologies" and uses myth in a more limited sense for stories that 
have a special social significance. The happy and productive periods of the West have 
been those characterized by implicit faith in such "ideologies" as feudalism in the Mid- 
dle Ages, the monarchical state of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and the cap- 
italism and representative government of the nineteenth century. Each of these ideol- 
ogies specified the more general Western faith in "natural law, ethical monotheism, and 
the coming of the heavenly kingdom." 

In The Divine Order, Parkes begins with the decadence of the ideology of the 
classical world in the Dark Ages; the main topic of the book is the emergence, life, and 
eventual decline of another ideology, the "divine order" of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance. From the broadest perspective, the Renaissance falls within the Middle 
Ages. Parkes suggests that the end of the Middle Ages may be seen in England in 1642. 
Here one can recognize both the dissolution of the earlier sense of unity and the 
effective triumph of a new individualism that leads on to the next great cultural era, 
that of the Enlightenment. 

Within these limits, the reader is offered a summary, with running comments, of 
the main cultural movements of the West. Parkes usually starts with a brief account of 
the main political and social systems, such as feudalism or the Italian cities, but most 
of the material is devoted to thought, literature, and art as they reflected the emergence 
of an ideology and its eventual breakdown. To me, the sections on thought are the least 
satisfactory; we find simply a digest of recent and not so recent accounts, and most of 
the quotations from tlie sources are taken from modern works (for example, five quo- 
tations from Henry Osborn Taylor's The Medieval Mind). The sections on art are 
perhaps the most interesting and surely the fullest, with Italian art receiving about 
three times as many pages as Erasmus and the Reformation together. Parkes concentrates 
on the period running through the first part of the sixteenth century; his treatment of 
the last century of the “divine order” is highly selective. 

This work reveals a lively and inquiring mind speculating on the course of Euro- 
pean cultural history. The author's general position on the past and present of the 
West provides a measure of continuity and permits obiter dicta that, while they often 
provoke rethinking, may occasionally prove controversial. But Western Europe is a 
complex civilization. One wonders if anyone has yet seen it whole or if, indeed, a 
unified description in the manner of Egypt or even of Greece and Rome is possible. 
Both Parkes’s own definition of the permanent West and his pattern of ideology and 
decadence are too general to provide precise guidance; nor do the secondary interpreta- 
tions on which he must rely all travel in the same direction. In the end one is left 
with the impression that, in The Divine Order, for all of its insights and illuminations, 
the whole is weaker than its parts. Perhaps one must admit that a general cultural 
history of the West from 400 through 1600 presupposes more powerful tools than those 
yet available to the author or to anyone else. 


Connecticut College F. Epwarp Cranz 
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INVECTIVA IN ROMAM: ROMKRITIK IM MITTELALTER VOM ọ. BIS 
ZUM 12. JAHRHUNDERT. By Josef Benzinger. [Historische Studien, Number 
404.] (Liibeck: Matthiesen Verlag. 1968. Pp. 130. DM 16.) 


Tins pallid study is little more than an exercise. Since much has been written about 
reverence for Rome in the Middle Ages, Benzinger has taken it upon himself in his first 
work to describe the opposite: criticism of Rome. It i$ not surprising that he maintains 
that the Gregorian reform movement provoked a turn from isolated anti-Roman 
grumblings in the Carolingian and Ottonian periods to the intense diatribes of the 
twelfth century. To buttress this obvious conclusion, he presents a potpourri of pub- 
lished sources, most of which have already been studied in detail. 

All that is controversial is Benzinger’s commitment to abstract Ideengeschichte. 
He sees two strains of criticism in regional resentments of Rome and reservations about 
the Petrine doctrine, but misses the greatest source of antagonism in the financial issue. 
For example, the portrayal in the Tractatus Garsiae of Urban II, the most politic and 
respected of the reforming popes, as a fat, guzzling simonist is an instructive indication 
of the bitter hostility toward the growing financial demands of the Curta manifested as 
early as the eleventh century. But the author, who ignores Lunt’s studies of papal fi- 
nance, regards the Tractatus as simply a colorful literary burlesque and similarly dis- 
misses the numerous other goliardic satires because of their low intellectual content 
without worrying about whether they reveal the most intensely felt cause of discontent 
with Rome. Had he looked at Yunck’s Lineage of Lady Meed, he might have had sec- 
ond thoughts, but that useful book on a topic so close to his own remained unknown to 
him. One likes to think that in America this work would not have gotten beyond Uni- 
versity Microfilms. 


Northwestern University RosrrT E. LERNER 


THE DOUKAI: A CONTRIBUTION TO BYZANTINE PROSOPOGRAPHY. 
By Demetrios I. Polemis. [University of London Historical Studies, Number 22.] 
(fLondon:] University of London, Athlone Press; distrib. by Oxford University 
Press, New York. 1968. Pp. xv, 228. $9.95.) 


In 1680 Ducange published his Familiae Augustae Byzantinae, an authoritative gen- 
ealogical work of the important Byzantine families. For centuries it was the only 
work of its kind and still remains fundamental, but it is gradually giving way to a 
series of more detailed and thorough studies devoted to particular families. Thus some 
years ago a monograph on the Palaeologoi and, most recently (1968), two studies, one 
on the Kantakouzenoi and the present work on the Doukai, have made their appearance. 
There also exists a work on the Komnenoi, but unfortunately it continues to remain 
unpublished. 

The Doukai became an imperial family in the eleventh century when they occupied 
the throne for a brief period. Their influence in Byzantine society, however, especially 
since they intermarried with other important Byzantine families—the Komnenoi, the 
Angeloi, the Palaeologoi, and others—continued to the end of the Empire and beyond. 
About their earliest antecedents little is known. A family of Doukai appeared in the 
ninth century, but disappeared shortly after 913 following the bloody failure of one of 
its members to seize the throne. Their principal members, Andronikos and his son 
Constantine, won fame and eventually found a place in the Byzantine epic, but whether 
they were the progenitors of the imperial family of the eleventh century, despite the 
existence of a tradition to that effect, is open to question. 
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The work of Polemis'on the Doukai is as thorough as one could expect. It is based 
entirely on the sources and includes every Doukas mentioned by these sources and all 
that they say about him.. Some of the Doukai mentioned apparently were in no way 
related to the imperial family. A work of reference, to be consulted rather than read, 
it should prove useful to all students of Byzantine history. 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey . PETER CHARANIS 


SOCIAL CHANGE IN A HOSTILE ENVIRONMENT: THE CRUSADERS’ 
KINGDOM OF JERUSALEM. By Aharon Ben-Ami. [Princeton Studies on the 
Near East.] (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1969. Pp. viii, 193. 
$7.50.) 

Tus study is a sociological analysis of the structure of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem 

during the twelfth century. Because the crusaders’ kingdom offers the opportunity 

to observe the effects on an organized—in this case, feudally stratified—society of trans- 

plantation into an essentially different environment, it provides an ideal case study in a 

special kind of social change. To avoid confusing the two disciplines, each of three 

periods in the history of the Latin kingdom is treated in two ways: first using historical 
narrative and, then, sociological analysis. The historical chapters do not include original 
research by the author, but they are based largely on the best recent secondary works. 

Especially significant in the sociological analysis is the permanent fact of insufficient 
military manpower. Exploitation of native military contingents, prevented by the unwill- 
ingness of Western Christians to accept fully the Christianity of the East, represents 
“an institutional lag . . . the failure of leadership to change a cultural pattern under a 
crisis which necessitates change." On the other hand, the extraordinary growth of the 
religio-military orders constituted a significant "innovative response.” According to the 
author, total acceptance of the orders by the monarchy, instead of resistance to their 
pretensions, might have provided an adequate response to the eventual encirclement by 
Saladin. 

Historians undoubtedly will raise questions about a study of this kind. Does the 
historical evidence, limited as it often is, justify the sociological conclusions? For ex- 
ample, even supposing that the union of the military orders with the crown was feasi- 
ble, were they as powerful as the author supposes? Powerful they certainly were, but 
although Alexander IIT was indeed indebted for support against an antipope and did in 
1163 renew and expand the bull, Omne datum omnium, surely it is an exaggeration to 
maintain that the Templars could "dictate to their chosen pope the famous bull." 

Despite such criticisms, this study offers historians a new dimension by which to 
gauge crusader institutions. If, as seems likely, the two diciplines of history and so- 
ciology are to rely increasingly on each other's findings, this book will prove an impor- 
tant contribution. 


New York University MarsHatt W. BALDWIN 


DIE BEZIEHUNGEN ZWISCHEN DER KOMMUNE PISA UND AGYPTEN 
IM HOHEN MITTELALTER: EINE RECHTS- UND WIRTSCHAFTS- 
HISTORISCHE UNTERSUCHUNG. By Karl-Heinz Allmendinger. [ Vierteljahr- 
schrift für Sozial. und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, Beihefte Number 54.] (Wiesbaden: 
Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH. 1967. Pp. viii, 109.) 


In this short book, Dr. Allmendinger examines the relationships, primarily institutional, 
between the commune of Pisa and Egypt in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. His 
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sources are the provisions in Islamic law concerning foreigners, the treaties between 
Pisa and the Fatimid and Ayyubid rulers of Egypt edited a century ago by Amari, and 
the regulations of the Pisan statutes regarding the city’s overseas colonies. Allmendinger 
concludes that in spite of the crusades, both parties were interested in developing 
peaceful commercial relationships and in establishing or defending an international 
legal order that would protect merchants. As the author knows Arabic, he can view his 
topic from the double perspective of both East and West. His study helps show that, 
in spite of religious differences, the Mediterranean lands to some extent formed an 
international community, based on commerce, similar attitudes toward foreigners, and 
some cultural exchange. 

All this is notable, but it must be stated also that Allmendinger’s book has some 
serious shortcomings. In a work so much concerned with Egyptian attitudes toward 
foreign merchants, it seems surprising that he makes no use of the Cairo Genizah 
documents or of the recent, remarkable studies based upon them. Surely the position 
of Jewish merchants in Egypt merits comparison with the status of the Pisan fundaco 
later established. The title advertises the work as a study in economic history, but 
nothing is presented beyond what is found in the old studies of Schaube and Heyd. On 
the other hand, the author takes up themes that seem entirely out of proportion with the 
modest dimensions of his study. He considers, for example, the juridical status of 
the Pisan commune in relation to the Western Empire and the papacy, the constitutional 
development of Egypt, and the relationship of both the Western Empire and Church 
to Egypt in the thirteenth century. These pages, void of originality, almost seem de- 
signed to fill out an otherwise too skimpy text. There is no index, and the bibliography 
misses several recent works relevant to Pisan commercial history, both in Italian and 
English. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison Davi» Heaumy 


STEPHANUS DE LINGUA-TONANTE: STUDIES IN THE SERMONS OF 
STEPHEN LANGTON. By Phyllis Barzillay Roberts. [Pontifical Institute of 
Mediaeval Studies, Studies and Texts, Number 16.] (Toronto: the Institute. 1968. 
Pp. xii, 271. $9.00.) 

No critical evaluation of the life and thought of Stephen Langton, archbishop of Can- 

terbury (1207-1228) has appeared since the biography by F. M. Powicke, which was 

published in 1928. Mrs. Roberts attempts to examine the sermons "as a source of Lang- 
ton's earlier years in Paris, and as a source in social and intellectual history," and she 
more than succeeds, both in providing new information on a largely unknown phase of 

Langton's life and in using a type of material that Powicke did not consider. 

This book, a careful study of the language, scriptural basis, themes, locales, and 
audiences of the sermons that Langton delivered during his more than thirty years as 
preacher and professor in Paris and during his stormy archiepiscopate in England, is 
based almost entirely on new manuscript material. Roberts’ most significant contribu- 
tions include the classification of all known manuscripts of Langton's sermons, a critical 
examination of their degree of authenticity, and a list of the location of all extant texts. 

In his own time Langton the preacher was known as the “Thundering Tongue.” 
Seen in retrospect, his sermons reveal him as very much the traditionalist on religious, 
economic, and political issues. He followed his former school friend, Innocent III, in 
advocating the reform of the clergy, he had no real understanding of the social impli- 
cations of the emerging bourgeois class which he roundly denounced, and he con- 
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demned usury. Langton defended political Augustinianism and the supremacy of the 
spiritual power in a Christian society: it was the duty of kings to rule according to 
ecclesiastical precepts and to provide justice, order, and peace wherein the citizen might 
pursue bis pilgrimage to the City of God. Thus, in all of these attitudes Langton 
scarcely differs from contemporary reform thought, and the book serves to confirm 
what has long been generally suspected. 

On Church-state relations, Roberts believes that Langton's position was High 
Gregorian, pro-Gallic, and very much in the tradition of Thomas Becket, and this fact 
“may help to explain [King] John's opposition to the archbishop. . . ." This is plausible 
enough, but, since she raises that very complicated issue, Roberts might have given it 
more attention than one superficial paragraph. 

Students of medieval liturgy, rhetoric, and social and ecclesiastical history will find 
valuable information in this sound and important contribution. They will appreciate 
the author's graceful prose which is a delight to read. 


University of Illinois, Urbana Bznnetr D. Hr 


IMPRISONMENT IN MEDIEVAL ENGLAND. By Ralph B. Pugh. (New York: 

Cambridge University Press. 1968. Pp. xvi, 419. $14.50.) 

IMPRISONMENT in medieval England, contrary to popular misconception, was punitive 
as well as custodial and coercive. In fact, the earliest mention of imprisonment, in the 
laws of Alfred, provides that defaulters on oaths or pledges be sentenced to forty days 
in prison at a royal manor. In the period to which Professor Pugh devotes his most 
intensive study, that is, from Henry Il's Assize of Arms to the Gaols Act of 1532, 
imprisonment was the prescribed penalty for many offenses, even though keeping a 
man captive was often costly and difficult. In the first 150 years following the Conquest, 
imprisonment was the punishment for deceivers such as those who brought false accu- 
sations, those who falsified documents, as well as for those who, through incompetence 
or evil intent, flouted the machinery of justice. The Statutes of Acton Burnell (1283) 
and of Merchants (1285) added defaulting debtors to the categories of defendants who 
might be punitively imprisoned by legal action. From Edward I’s reign to the end of 
the medieval period there was an “extraordinary multiplication of imprisonments 
which the statutes bespeak,” yet prison never became the penalty for felony. Felons 
normally suffered the death penalty unless they could claim benefit of clergy or sue 
out a royal pardon. 

Not merely relatively but also absolutely there were more buildings used as prisons 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries than there are in England today. They ranged 
in size from overnight lockups to great prisons like the Fleet and the Tower of London. 
In kind, there were as many different sorts of prisons as there were jurisdictions, even 
though prisoners were not strictly segregated according to offenses committed, reason 
for imprisonment, or court of origin. The county jail kept by the sheriff was a common 
resort for may offenders. 

A reader searching for sensational medieval instances of man’s inhumanity to his 
fellows will find this book disappointing. Some jailers were cruel, and the famine years 
of 1315-1317 exacted at least as heavy a toll of poor people inside jails as outside. But 
prisoners were "to a degree" protected by common law from hard usage. The main 
point that Pugh makes with regard to welfare is that prisoners were legally expected 
to supply their own food, bedding, and clothing or to pay their jailers for these com- 
modities. Keeping a jail was a profitable source of income for the jailer, and this, rather 
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than deliberate cruelty, often made the life of the medieval prisoner harsh. Private 
charity in the later Middle Ages served to mitigate suffering, but it was rather hap- 
hazard in its operation. 

Pugh's expressed expectation that this book will be "followed by a more polished 
and more sophisticated successor" seems unlikely to be realized in the near future unless 
he attempts to improve upon himself. The sources for the study of imprisonment are 
nowhere gathered together in one archival repository. The author's five-page list of 
abbreviations (he has not attempted a bibliography) gives some indication of the mass 
of scattered evidence he has culled from private and public sources in compiling this 
detailed and comprehensive work. 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey Maxeoarer HASTINGS 


BRACTON ON THE LAWS AND CUSTOMS OF ENGLAND. Volume I, IN- 
TRODUCTION; Volume II. Translated, with revisions and notes, by Samuel E. 
Thorne, [Published in association with the Selden Society.] (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Belknap Press of Harvard University Press. 1968. Pp. lvi, 422; xxii, 449. $50.00 the 
set.) 


For English legal and constitutional history or political theory in the thirteenth century, 
historians should use this edition of Bracton. It supersedes that of George E. Woodbine 
(1915-42). Woodbine's Latin text (AHR, XXVIII [Jan. 1923], 301; XLVII [Oct. 
1941], ror; XLVIII [July 1943], 773) is here reprinted with the addition of a parallel 
English translation by Professor Thorne. For this translation Thorne has made virtually 
a new edition with his numerous emendations, clarifications, and suggestions for cor- 
recting the order of passages accidentally transposed. 

Textual difficulties have bedeviled the interpretation of Bracton's work. F. W. 
Maitland, master of English law, came to the reluctant conclusion that Bracton was an 
"uninstructed Romanist”; while Hermann Kantorowicz, equally at home with civil 
and canon law, somewhat paradoxically showed Bracton at work skillfully adapting 
treatises on Roman law, even improving upon a statement in the Institutes. As T. F. T. 
Plucknett pointed out, such widely divergent views could only be possible because the 
two scholars were literally not reading the same Bracton. Kantorowicz theory of a 
"Redactor," who set down Bracton's text and was responsible for the errors, allowed 
him to emend the text and, thus, remove the blunders that Maitland, following the 
manuscripts, had attributed to Bracton's failure to understand his Roman sources. 
Even so, Maitland was well aware of the manuscript problems and called for a 
scholarly edition. That Woodbine's edition met this need in presenting a text based 
upon an examination of forty-six manuscripts and a collation of eleven is generally 
agreed; yet, numerous obviously corrupt passages remained. For this reason, both 
Kantorowicz and, more recently, H. G. Richardson condemned Woodbine’s refusal 
to emend without manuscript support and asserted that the job would have to be done 
again. 

Thorne has now presented a new understanding of these problems. He has identified 
many Romanist passages previously unrecognized and found them to be distributed 
throughout the treatise, not confined to a few folios as Maitland had thought. Thorne 
also points out that the corrupt passages occur as frequently in sections dealing with 
English law as in those showing the influence of Roman law. Most historians would 
agree with him that the evidence indicates that all the extant manuscripts descend from 
an archetype that was itself corrupt and separated from any manuscript that Bracton 
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could have written. Among other things, this conclusion (discussed at length in the 
introductory volume) leads to a sounder appreciation of Bracton’s methods and, inciden- 
tally, to a highly favorable evaluation of him as a Romanist. 

After studying the problem of the authenticity of the "additions" found in many 
manuscripts, Thorne grouped the manuscripts into somewhat different families than 
those selected by Woodbine. The principle followed was that the additions are authentic 
when they include cases to which it can now be shown that Bracton was a party, those 
decided by him as a judge, and those copied in his Note Book or taken from the 
same rolls of Martin of Pateshull and William Ralegh. These tests place the translation 
on a different manuscript foundation from that used by Woodbine, allowing some 
improvement in the text. 

The translation of a legal treatise is to some extent an interpretation, and Thorne's 
version profits from his thorough knowledge of legal history. Nevertheless, readers 
may differ about various details. For example, the translation has some regrettable 
inconsistencies: "bondsman" for servus (a special problem because of the Romanist 
context) and “villein” for nativus; “bondsman” for villanus; “bondsman” for servus 
and villanus; and “villein” for servus in one sentence and for villanus in the next. Why 
should "Petrus constabularius de Meautona" be considered a surname and translated 
“Peter Constable"? The parallel Latin text, for which both translator and publishers 
are to be commended, provides a ready answer to such nit picking. However, this 
arrangement raises another question as to whether the translation should not be as 
completely English as possible. What is gained by using “within the potestas of his 
lord" instead of "power"? Occasionally the English reader is presented with a sentence 
like this: "An obligation also arises ex maleficio or quasi, also ex delicto or quasi ex 
delicto, for injuriae are of several kinds. . . ." Even though the translation by Sir 
Travers Twiss (Rolls Series, 1878-83) is in many ways deficient, it might have been 
well to have followed his lead in giving an approximation in English for the Latin 
technical terms on the facing page. 

The footnotes in themselves make this edition indispensable for the study of Bracton. 
They convert Bracton’s allusions and cross references into page numbers; they provide 
identification of Roman sources, Biblical quotations, sections from Glanvill, cases in the 
Note Book, references to the Curia Regis Rolls, related passages in chancery rolls, 
and, surprisingly, even three to Ovid. They also constitute the best introduction to the 
voluminous modern literature on Bracton and his treatise. The edition so well begun 
in these two volumes is to be completed with two further volumes of text and transla- 
tion and a final volume with notes on special points and an index. 


Duke University Cuaries R. Youna 
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KANCELARIA KAZIMIERZA KONRADOWICA KSIĘCIA KUJAWSKO- 
LECZYCKIEGO (1233-1267) [The Chancery of Kazimir Konradowic, Duke 
of Cuiavia and Leczyca (1233-1267) ]. By Józef Mitkowsks. [Polska Akademia 
Nauk—Oddziat w Krakowie. Prace Komisji Nauk Historycznych, Number 21.] 
(Cracow: Zakład Narodowy Imienia Ossolińskich, Wydawnictwo Polskiej Akademii 
Nauk. 1968. Pp. 110, 5 plates. Zł. 22.) 

DOKUMENT I KANCELARIA SADU ZIEMSKIEGO KRAKOWSKIEGO DO 
POŁOWY XV WIEKU [Documents and the Chancery of the Cracow Land 
Court before the Middle of the 15th Century]. By Zbigniew Perzanowski. [Zeszyty 
Naukowe Uniwersytetu Jagielloiskiego, Number 182. Prace Historyczne, Number 
23.] (Cracow: Naktadem Uniwersytetu Jagicllofiskiego. 1968. Pp. 166. Zt. 28.) 


Tue first of the two books reviewed here, that by Mitkowski, represents the results 
of an inquiry into the organization of the princely chancery of Cuiavia and Leczyca in 
Poland during the thirteenth century. Previous studies of medieval Polish diplomatics 
concentrated on the output of the chancery of the kings or of the grand dukes, for 
there are relatively few extant documents prior to the thirteenth century. The charters 
produced by the chanceries of lesser principalities pose additional problems, and, as a 
result, they receive less attention. This attempt by Mitkowski to reconstruct the organi- 
zation of the chancery of Cuiavia-Leczyca, therefore, deserves recognition not only 
because of the considerable effort expended, but also because of the significant results. 

Mitkowski’s study is based on the analysis of over seventy charters, including forty- 
seven originals, of Kazimir I, prince of Cuiavia (1230) and later of Cuiavia and Leczyca 
(1247-1260). Thirteen charters had to be subjected to rigorous analysis in order to 
ascertain their authenticity. The author has succeeded either in revising some earlier 
verdicts or in making decisions where opinions were divided. Using the verified charters 
and some additional documentation, the author identified some of the chancellors, their 
deputies, and some of the notarial personnel. One of the interesting facts to emerge from 
this study is that the princely chancery of Kazimir I was more than a center of legal 
documentation; it was a center of learning as well. Many people active in the chancery 
and identified by Mitkowski subsequently became prominent figures in Poland’s political 
and ecclesiastical life. Mitkowski was able to establish that the chancery was supported 
by the tithes from twenty-nine villages. The study concludes with a regesta of the 
authentic documents, samples of charters, and an English summary. 

The study by Perzanowski is concerned with the organization, personnel, and forms 
of documentation of the regional courts of the principality of Cracow (terra Cracovien- 
sis, Ziemia Krakowska). It covers a crucial period in Polish history, for a centralized 
kingdom emerged during the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries. In addition to 
printed collections of medieval legal documents, the author utilizes over two-hundred 
manuscripts scattered among several locations in Cracow and elsewhere in Poland. The 
present study actually precedes publication of these documents. Perzanowski establishes 
the origins, the organization, and main personnel of the courts and analyzes the docu- 
ments with respect to continuity of forms. This study has a French summary. 

These studies amply illustrate the working of two types of chanceries in medieval 
Poland and show that the form of both the princely charters and court documents have 
much in common with the documentation of chanceries in the West. They also provide 
insight into the research possibilities offered by published and unpublished medieval 
Latin documents in Poland. The growing number of published medieval documents 
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from Poland, Bohemia, Hungary, and Croatia should provide material for compara- 
tive studies in diplomatics. 


University of Washington Imre Bosa 


CONSIGLIO DEI DIECI: DELIBERAZIONI MISTE, REGISTRI II-IV (1325- 
1335). Edited by Ferruccio Zago. [Fonti per la storia di Venezia, Section I, Archivi 
pubblici.] (Venice: Comitato per la Pubblicazione delle Fonti Relative alla Storia 
di Venezia. 1968. Pp. xiii, 269.) 

ZACCARIA DE FREDO: NOTAIO IN CANDIA (1352-1357). Edited by Antonino 
Lombardo. [Fonti per la storia di Venezia, Section HI, Archivi notarili.] (Venice: 
Comitato per la Pubblicazione delle Fonti Relative alla Storia di Venezia. 1968. Pp. 
xi, 131.) 

Turse two volumes demonstrate anew the gratifying variety of source publications 
issuing under the auspices of the Comitato, which, since the 1940s, has published a 
number of ecclesiastical and family sources from the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
Given the scarcity of contemporary public records, these works provide valuable aid in 
reconstructing the institutional and social development of the Venetian Commune. More 
recently the Comitato has sponsored a number of editions of economic and political 
sources from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, an enterprise of considerable 
value for students of late medieval and Renaissance Venice, These two volumes occupy 
an important place in this latter group. 

Ferruccio Zago’s edition of Registers III and IV of the Deliberazioni Miste of the 
Council of Ten follows publication of the first two registers in 1962. As Zago points 
out in his brief preface, this new work follows the council’s activities until it was per- 
manently established in the governmental framework of Venice in 1335. Register III 
contains documents from 1325 to 1331, in all 602 acts; Register IV is a fragment, includ- 
ing only 61 acts between February and November of 1335. Despite their fragmentary 
and badly preserved condition, the deliberations in this volume are of supreme impor- 
tance for understanding the growth of Venetian government in the trecento—especially 
those institutions of civic discipline of which the Dieci themselves are the most famous 
instance. Throughout these registers, for example, one encounters indications that the 
authority of the Council of Ten over the judicial and police systems of Venice was 
growing. At the same time many of the acts reveal dimensions of the internal problems 
confronting the Venetian state in the early trecento and the state’s responses to them, 
such as the varied measures adopted at the time of the patrician conspiracy of 1328. 
It is precisely the multiform richness of these deliberations that makes the volume’s 
appearance a welcome event both for scholars with access to the original registers and 
for students secking a significant introduction to Venetian history. 

Much the same can be said for Antonino Lombardo’s edition of fragments of two 
minute books and one parchment of the notary, Zaccaria de Fredo, who practiced in 
the Venetian colony of Candia, on Crete, in the 1350's. Like its two predecessors in the 
series of Candian notaries published by the Comitato, this collection of acts constitutes 
a convenient source of information on several aspects of Venice’s overseas domain, of 
which Crete was a pivotal point. Indeed the availability now of three Candian notarial 
collections ranging between the 1270's and the mid-trecento offers an opportunity for 
close study of the Venetian Empire’s evolution during one of its most dramatic epochs. 
This latest volume will be useful to economic historians for its documentation of com- 
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mercial and real-estate transactions among Venetians and Greeks on Crete. Students 
of Venetian politics and society will be interested in the documentation of the island 
population’s activities and associations on the eve of the anti-Venetian uprising in 
1363-1364. All who use these documents will be grateful for the editor’s analysis of the 
volume’s contents in the preface and even more so for the extraordinarily convenient 
“Indice dei documenti,” which contains nothing less than abstracts of all the acts in the 
text. These two volumes should prove a significant contribution to the growing interest 
in Venetian studies. 


Michigan State University STANLEY CHOJNACKI 


JEAN DE FRANCE, DUC DE BERRI: SA VIE. SON ACTION POLITIQUE 
(1340-1416). Volume III, DE L’ “AVENEMENT” DE JEAN SANS PEUR A 
LA MORT DU DUC DE BERRI; Volume IV, INDEX ALPHABETIQUE 
GÉNÉRAL. By Françoise Lehoux. (Paris: Editions A. et J. Picard et Cie. 1967; 
1968. Pp. 518; 151. 150 fr. the set.) 


Wrru the publication of these two volumes, Mlle. Lehoux brings to a close her monu- 
mental study of the life and political career of John, duke of Berry. Massive in detail 
and scrupulous in scholarship, it is clearly a work destined to endure. 

Nevertheless, few scholars will be fully satisfied with the fruits of Lehoux’s labor. 
As Professor Pegues remarked in his review of the first volume (AHR, LXXII 
Apr. 1967], 954), "Her method and purpose result largely in what in France is called 
Phistoire événementielle. Her prose is entirely readable, but often not enlightening. 
Living at the Duke’s side creates detail that overwhelms.” 

These criticisms are even more relevant when judging the work as a whole. 
Relentlessly chronological and narrative in its approach, it seldom pauses to explain 
or analyze the events being presented, a failing that becomes doubly unfortunate in 
Volume III where the principal subject is the confusing origins and course of the civil 
wars that so divided France in the opening decades of the fifteenth century. The facts 
are accurate, but, when removed from all analytical structure, they quickly appear 
meaningless and empty. 

In part this weakness derives from the author's decision to base her account almost 
exclusively on primary materials; the absence of secondary accounts from her footnotes 
is striking. While this reliance on documents and chronicles is undeniably a source 
of scholarly strength, it also deprives the author of the benefits of a long historiographi- 
cal tradition that might have enabled her to infuse her study with greater under- 
standing and depth. In fairness it should be said that her decision was conscious and 
resulted from a determination to avoid those works whose interpretations she found 
prejudicial to John, but the liabilities of this method appear to outweigh its advantages. 

Further, the work suffers from interpretive uncertainty. Like most biographers, 
Lehoux has become enamored of her subject, and this leads her frequently to over- 
state his importance. Thus Volume III is filled with references to John’s “unbreakable 
resolution" and to his crucial significance in the affairs of the realm. Yet this dubious 
view is not consistently maintained; rather, Lehoux can suddenly take an opposite course 
and conclude that the Duke "was as deprived of judgment as of character and that 
he had always been incapable of imposing equitable settlements.” Such inconsistencies 
do little to build confidence in the author's interpretive skill. 

Despite these flaws, however, much merit remains. Thanks to Lehoux's conscientious 
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efforts, we now have a detailed itinerary for John and a plethora of information about 
the activities of a prince representative of the age. Thanks to a thorough, though non- 
analytical, index, this material can be easily used. Without doubt, then, scholars have 
cause to be grateful. 


Dartmouth College Cuanuzs T. Woop 


ARCHBISHOP HENRY CHICHELE. By E. F. Jacob. [Leaders of Religion.] 

([London:] Nelson. 1967. Pp. viii, 133. 425-) 

In 1943, five hundred years after Archbishop Chichele's death, Professor Jacob pub- 
lished the first volume of Chichele's register, along with an extended introduction. 
Since then, at least, their two names have been intertwined. Jacob obviously knows 
Chichele very well; he is, moreover, very much at home in many phases of early 
fifteenth-century history, particularly ecclesiastical and intellectual but not just English 
history. In this graceful, popular little book his various sorts of knowledge play lightly 
against each other. This study is not so piercingly illuminating as his essay, “Reynold 
Pecock, Bishop of Chichester,” but it too speaks in Jacob’s almost audible, colloquial, 
but learned vernacular with, on occasion, a question, or an italicization, or a sentence 
like, “And then came the surprising thing.” 

Of Henry Chichele himself, archbishop of Canterbury from 1414 to 1443, Jacob, 
looking at his tomb face, says, “one would not have stopped in the road to see who it 
was.” He was a “moderate conciliar,” a dispensed pluralist, a civil servant, a diplomat, 
in every sense of the word a Wykehamist, and even a patron of architecture and a 
serious promoter of the education of the clergy, the founder of All Souls’ College. He 
was a nationalist and an'internationalist, a mediator, a learned lawyer, a careful ex- 
ecutor of royal wills. The books he collected were “useful and relevant,” and so was 
he. He tied together Higham Ferrers (where he was born, where he built, and where 
he summered), Salisbury, Oxford, Canterbury, London, Constance, Pisa, and Wales— 
“social and religious" complexes “of people and buildings.” His life, even though it was 
in a way pale, touched a great deal of contemporary life, government, thought, piety— 
the piety of college, bedehouse, and stained glass: "Like all men of his time, Chichele 
felt a special devotion to the women saints.” He was Henry V's man, He tells us what 
"Henry V" means. 

University of California, Berkeley Rosert BRENTANO 


AM WENDEPUNKT DER HANSE: UNTERSUCHUNGEN ZUR WIRT- 
SCHAFTS- UND SOZIALGESCHICHTE WENDISCHER HANSESTADTE 
IN DER ERSTEN HALFTE DES 15. JAHRHUNDERTS. By Konrad Fritze. 
[Veróffentlichungen des Historischen Instituts der Ernst-Moritz-Arndt-Universitat 
Greifswald, Number 3.] (Berlin: VEB Deutscher Verlag der Wissenschaften. 1967. 
Pp..272. DM 38.) 

In this book Konrad Fritze discusses the crucial and controversial period in the history 

of the Hanse that immediately followed the Treaty of Stralsund of 1370. Many historians 

regard this period as the culmination of Hanseatic power. Among the questions to 
which the author addresses himself is the nature of the period. Was it still the “Blitezeit 
der Hanse,” or was it the beginning of gradual decline and disintegration? Was the 

Hanseatic League still helping the economic and cultural development of the areas of 
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the North Sea and the Baltic, or was the intermediary role of the Hanseatic middleman 
in sharp contradiction to some essential aspirations of most countries, areas, and towns 
still controlled by the powerful league? 

Fritze attempts to answer some of these questions by exploring the history of the 
Wendish towns of Rostock, Stralsund, Greifswald, and Wismar at the end of the 
fourteenth century and in the first half of the fifteenth. The author has undertaken an 
extensive analysis of the economic and social structures of the so-called “Wendish 
quarter” of the Hanseatic League, paying considerable attention to the foreign rela- 
tions of the Hanse with Denmark, Holland, and England. In the light of his detailed 
research it seems that this period was really a turning point in Hanseatic history. After 
years of domination and monopoly, the Hanse began to lose its previous role and was 
beginning to face gradual decline. 

Fritze’s book is based on an examination of the archives of the Wendish towns and 
of Lübeck, as well as on printed primary and secondary sources. It is to be regretted 
that the book lacks an adequate concluding chapter and that a work so full of names 
and problems has no index. Still, the book is an important contribution to the history 
of the Hanseatic League at the end of the Middle Ages. 


Laurentian Universit H. Zins 
y 


LE SONGE DU VIEIL PELERIN. In two volumes. By Philippe de Mézières. Edited 
by G. W. Coopland. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1969. Pp. ix, 636; 
vii, 536. $42.50 the set.) 


In 1389 Philippe de Méziéres finished this work of several years, which is a long account 
of a journey by himself and Queens Truth, Justice, Peace, and Mercy through the 
realms of Christendom, while they examine local conditions in order to criticize evils 
and recommend reforms. Once Christendom was reformed, a crusade could be organ- 
ized, and the leading role would be played by Charles VI of France. This work, valuable 
as a social, political, and religious encyclopedia, was compiled by a layman of con- 
siderable worldly experience. Méziéres had traveled everywhere, been chancellor of 
Cyprus, and was a prominent figure at the French court. He had, in addition, a 
meditative, perhaps even mystical, cast of mind. While the reports of current conditions 
were thereby colored, they are still valuable, and the work as a whole, in its combina- 
tion of realism and fantasy, tells us much about the literary culture of the late Middle 
Ages and its relation to reality. In this function it can be compared to the Romance of 
the Rose, while its documentation of French expansionism reminds us of the plan for 
a crusade put forward by Pierre Dubois at the beginning of the century. 

The present edition transcribes one manuscript and selectively collates two others; 
the remaining two copies known to survive have not been systematically used. Each 
book is preceded by a long, annotated synopsis in English, including large sections of 
actual translation of the French text; in addition, there is a long preface devoted to the 
author and his work. In so far as one can speak of a modern standard of critical textual 
editing, this work does not even pretend to meet it. A case can, however, be made for 
not spending too much time on late medieval garrulity, and historians, at least, will 
probably be satisfied simply to have a usable text. The annotation is inadequate 
and often inept—sometimes it seems as though the editor merely used whatever he 
happened to have in his file of notes—nor does the commentary supersede the mono- 
graph on Le Songe by Dora M. Bell. Finally, while these volumes are massive and 
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beautiful enough to justify their cost, one could have wished for a simple printing of 
the French text in one volume at perhaps half the present price. 


University of Washington Howard KAMINSKY 


Modern Europe 


THE NEW CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. Volume III, THE COUNTER- 
REFORMATION AND PRICE REVOLUTION, 1559-1610. Edited by R. B. 
Wernham. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1968. Pp. xv, 598. $10.50.) 

EUROPE IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By H. G. Koenigsberger and George 
L. Mosse. [A General History of Europe.] (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 
1968, Pp. xiii, 399. $7.95.) 

The New Cambridge Modern History has its virtues as an introduction to a period, 
but when the present volume is set alongside so crisp, unified, and purposeful a work as 
Europe in the Sixteenth Century, the deficiencies of the genre become all too apparent. 
It has 550 pages to deal with half the period that Koenigsberger and Mosse cover in 
360, but instead of deeper illumination we are offered packed narrative. Does the 
student really need the mountain of detail used, for example, in a blow-by-blow chron- 
ology of the Ottoman’s conquests in Azerbaijan? Might not the space have been better 
employed by additional topical chapters like J. R. Hale’s superb discussion of the art of 
war, or Marie Boas Hall’s penetrating depiction of late sixteenth-century science? These 
latter suggest the service that a volume of this kind can perform: it can allow leading 
scholars to give a substantial, leisurely account of a topic that usually receives only 
lengthy monographic or scanty textbook treatment. Here the middle ground, so essential 
for students, is available. 

In the two chapters just mentioned the opportunity is brilliantly taken. If one con- 
trasts them with Koenigsberger’s and Mosse’s rapid look at war and science the com- 
parison is entirely in favor of the Cambridge History, as it should be, considering 
the relative space involved. What is unfortunate is that only two other chapters are in 
the same class: Joel Hurstfield’s succinct analysis of social change and officeholding, and 
Garrett Mattingly’s assessment of international relations. For the rest, the interest of the 
student will be but rarely aroused. 

In the first place, the widely divergent purposes of the separate chapters make it 
almost impossible to read the book straight through—surely a minimum requirement 
if it is to serve as an introduction to the period. The disarming footnotes that refer 
the reader to “a somewhat different view” elsewhere (in fact a totally opposite view) 
do not, as one might assume, reveal the glorious variety of history, but merely the vary- 
ing levels of plausibility or evidence displayed by its practitioners. How is the student 
supposed to handle these internal contradictions (for example, that there was, or was 
not, “a new and positive spirit of nationalism” at the time)? What is he to make of 
the five chapters that start with Cateau-Cambrésis, each giving the treaty a different 
significance? How is the beginner to reconcile such a bewildering array of opinions? 
What is he to think of Sigismund ITI, who embodies the Counter Reformation in 
Sweden, but is a religious moderate in Poland? And the omissions seem glaring when 
compared with Koenigsberger’s and Mosse’s much shorter book. How can one excuse 
the absence of Mariana and the near omission of Botero? Why is political thought 
restricted to England and France? Where are Marlowe, Shakespeare, Cervantes, 
Tintoretto, El Greco, Palladio, and Palestrina? Why does Montaigne merit only one 
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sentence? How, in this context, can one justify over four pages on Richard Hooker, or 
a whole chapter on “The British Question, 1559-1569,” replete with every change in 
Mary Stuart’s fortunes? 

The editors of the Cambridge History seem to have in mind a goal similar to that 
of the New York Times: you do not have to read it all, but it is nice to know that it is 
all there. The present volume’s internal contradictions and omissions suggest that even 
this goal is not being met. Confusion is inevitable when one finds in the introduction 
that "the pace [of economic activity] was slowing markedly by the 1590s," while five 
pages later the chapter on economic developments speaks of “the pervasive resurgence 

. which gathered strength about the mid-fifteenth century and lasted until the 
catastrophes of the mid-seventeenth century.” And the editor’s gloomy view of these 
years as a mediocre period of European history seems not be be borne out by the majority 
of the contributors. The exclusion of literature, music, and the visual arts is inex- 
cusable, while the omission of footnotes and bibliography renders the constant references 
to other scholars totally useless. Where, for instance, is the student to find W. S. Unger’s 
comments on the dearth of 1556-1557, or John Stow’s on the plague of 1563, and how 
is he to know whether these are primary or secondary sources? 

This unconcern for the tyro is particularly noticeable in F. C. Spooner’s chapter on 
the economy, which is long on detailed information about population, currency, prices, 
production, and the abysmal gaps in our knowledge, but short on general conclusions. 
Perhaps this period is too brief for the economic historian; Koenigsberger and Mosse, 
on the other hand, are able to discuss the price rise, population increase, the growth of 
towns, and changing patterns of trade, industry, finance, and agriculture in terms that 
establish the significance of the sixteenth century for all modern European history. 
Spooner’s chapter is a useful summary of current research and a well of information, but 
it is not the best introduction for the student. 

Much the same is true of R. R. Bolgar on “Education and Learning,” a survey of 
curriculums, textbooks, and scholarship that the specialist will appreciate but that the 
student will find hard going. T. M. Parker’s chapters on Catholicism and Protestantism 
are solid, thorough accounts, and the section on Lutheranism after Luther is especially 
well done, but the student can get a better guide in the appropriate chapter of Holborn’s 
History of Modern Germany, where Confessional strife is at least set in the context of 
Germany’s social and political history. Here six chapters intervene before we come to 
G. D. Ramsay’s chapter on the Habsburgs and the Empire—an admirably lucid presen- 
tation of the complicated politics of the time, but one that explicitly leaves the treat- 
ment of social and economic affairs for a different volume. This kind of atomization 
negates the achievements of the individual authors. 

The virtue of Hurstfield, Mattingly, Hale, and Hall is precisely that they deal with 
reasonably limited and self-contained topics, which they can explore in a sufficiently 
broad compass to achieve the marriage of generality and precision that is absent in most 
of the volume. At the end of these chapters one has an understanding of comparative 
developments in administrative techniques, of the international climate, of the atmos- 
phere and methods of warfare, and of the advance of science that cannot usually be 
gained without extensive reading in the other work of these four authors and the 
writings of Mousnier, Oman, Yates, and many others. Hall’s particularly elegant syn- 
thesis demonstrates why “all science in this period was mathematics, medicine, or 
magic.” 

Within the section on political history there is a splendid long chapter of almost 
one hundred pages by Koenigsberger on Spain, the Netherlands, Italy, and France. He 
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has woven together many themes, notably the frustrations of Philip II, the shaping of 
the United Provinces, and the agony of France. Everyone has profited from Mattingly’s 
Armada, and the great crisis of the 1580’s gives the era a pointed coherence. Yet here, 
as in the chapters on overseas rivalries, on Sweden, Poland, and Lithuania, and the 
Ottomans, the detail often becomes overpowering. Had the authors not been required 
to pay so much attention to annual fluctuations, they would have been able to high- 
light major themes like the achievement of Henry IV or the collapse of royal authority 
in Poland, which receive far less emphasis than they deserve. 

' As soon as one turns to Europe in the Sixteenth Century, one realizes how large an 
opportunity has been missed. There are weaknesses here, too—an underemphasis on 
religion and a number of places where the student is likely to be perplexed rather than 
enlightened—but there can be no question that a sense of the period is conveyed, that 
interesting problems are constantly raised, and that a lively momentum is generated. 
The contrast can be seen vividly in the thirty-page chapter on Philip II’s Europe, 
which here embraces a subject that (without Elizabeth’s England) takes up three times 
the space in the Cambridge History. Koenigsberger’s hand is at work in both (com- 
pare, for example, the two paragraphs, each starting with the sentence “It was a com- 
monplace of sixteenth-century statecraft that rebellions should be crushed in their 
infancy,” on page 270 of the Cambridge History and page 279 of Europe in the Six- 
teenth Century). But the shorter chapter manages to deal with every topic of significance 
that appears in the larger one, to provide adequate documentation, and to give the 
whole a coherence and direction that the student may lose in the details of the longer 
treatment. If it can be done on this scale, why not allow Koenigsberger to spend sixty 
of his pages on other matters, such as the status and government of cities, which is 
beautifully handled in his and Mosse’s book but nowhere to be found in the Cam- 
bridge History? 

A particularly useful feature of Europe in the Sixteenth Century is the chapter on 
sources, from which the student can profitably make his own start in the literature. 
The only significant omissions appear to be Foxe’s Martyrs and the current interest in 
parish records. One can also complain that the instructive treatment of economics 
slights the rise of rents, industrial advance, and the impact of piracy. But these are 
minor lapses. More serious is the occasional impression that too much is being de- 
manded of the student. He will need considerable background if he is to understand 
what the authors say about Wyclif and Huss, about humanism, about Luther’s “tower 
experience,” about the rout of the Armada, about Kepler’s second law, or about 
Galileo’s rejection of elliptical orbits. One sentence to describe Schwenkfeld, Franck, 
and Weigel is more a disservice than a help. And the events do not always have the 
clarity or the excitement they deserve. The chapter on Zwingli, Bucer, and Calvin is 
rather difficult, while more should have been made of the drama of Luther’s progression 
from the lightning bolt to the castle at Wartburg. 

As for interpretation, it is hard to agree that the archinquisitor and ascetic, 
Caraffa, did not advance the Counter Reformation during his pontificate; that English 
music declined after the 1620’s (what about the Purcells, Blow, and others); that the 
Colloquy of Poissy can be left out of France’s Civil Wars; or that “England was drifting 
towards civil war as the century closed.” Professor Elton might have sharp words for 
the authors about this last remark. Nonetheless, one comes away from the book full 
of admiration for their sense of judgment and synthetic abilities. The chapter on 
“Empires” should stimulate even the specialist, and some of the vignettes (Machiavelli, 
Lübeck, or the Jews, to pick a few of the best at random) are masterly, Economic, 
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political, and religious history form most of the book, but at the end political thought, 
literature, painting, and music are fitted aptly though sometimes sketchily into the age. 
Only Brueghel, perhaps the greatest social and political protester of his day, completely 
fails to get his due (and has his name consistently misspelled into the bargain). The 
section on science alone seems to give a somewhat limited yet idiosyncratic picture of 
an important subject —Mercator and Paracelsus deserve a place in a book on the sixteenth 
century, while Galileo (as the authors uneasily admit) does not. A look at Hall's chapter 
in the Cambridge History should make it abundantly clear why the former are essential 
and the latter belongs to a different age. 

On almost no other count, however, does the comparison work against Europe 
in the Sixteenth Century. Even in apparatus Koenigsberger and Mosse do better, with 
excellent bibliographies, charts, and maps, none of which are present in the Cambridge 
History (though the reader should be advised that it is Donaldson, not Asmaldson, 
who wrote about the Scottish Reformation, and that the map of Saxony serves no 
discernible function). They have filled the need for an introduction that stands between 
a brief survey like E. H. Harbison’s The Age of Reformation and John Elliott’s recent 
Europe Divided, 1559-1598, which is easily preferable, for those interested in the 
shorter period, to the Cambridge History. The materials are at last coming to hand that 
will give the student the stimulating and broad-gauged reading that he is entitled to 
have in a course on the sixteenth century. 


Princeton University Turopore K. Rass 


BRITAIN AND THE NETHERLANDS IN EUROPE AND ASIA: PAPERS 
DELIVERED TO THE THIRD ANGLO-DUTCH HISTORICAL CON- 
FERENCE. Edited by J. S. Bromley and E. H. Kossmann. (New York: St. Martin’s 
Press. 1968. Pp. 264. $9.50.) 

Tue format of this excellent series is unusually attractive. Although all collective works 

seem to be of uneven quality, the standard of scholarship demonstrated here is high 

as is the general quality of the prose. Readers of the first two volumes in this series will 
have found the articles useful in themselves and also valuable in providing, through 
the footnotes, concise bibliographies of the topics being discussed. Professors Bromley 
and Kossmann have made the present volume even more useful in this respect by 
persuading the contributors to add short lists at the end of each paper for “Further 

Reading.” The inclusion of two maps helps the reader to avoid the mistake of placing 

Chittagong on the Ganges, as the directors of the East India Company did in 1686. 

And the adoption of fairly uniform footnote citations with standard abbreviations is also 

helpful. But perhaps the chief contribution of the editors was the selection of papers, 

two of which were not delivered to the conference, that would form a true book rather 
than an incoherent compilation of discrete parts. Indeed, the two extraneous papers, 

“English Attitudes to Europe in the Seventeenth Century,” by J. R. Jones, and “Britain 

as a European Power from Her Glorious Revolution to the French Revolutionary War,” 

by Alice Clare Carter, are perhaps the outstanding items in a very strong collection. 

This is not to say that any of the other papers is weak. For the most part they are 
presented as matched pairs, Jones’s article being mated with one by J. W. Smit on 
“The Netherlands and Europe in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries.” The 
discussion of some "Aspects of Dutch Colonial Development in Asia in the Seventeenth 
Century,” by M. A. P. Meilink-Roelofsz, fits well with an article by D. K. Bassett on 
“Early English Trade and Settlement in Asia, 1602-1690.” J. C. Boogman and Alun 
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Davies form another pair, the first discussing “The Netherlands in the European 
Scene, 1813-1913,” and the second treating, perhaps too succinctly, the problem 
of "England and Europe, 1815-1914." These in turn are matched by the articles of 
J. S. Bastin and S. L. van der Wal, which are devoted respectively to the position of 
Britain and of the Netherlands as imperial powers in Southeast Asia in the nineteenth 
century. The collection is completed, appropriately enough, by “The Dutch Retreat 
from Empire," by H. Baudet, and “The British Retreat from Empire,” by A. J. Hanna. 
These last two papers necessarily verge on journalism for the sources are not yet fully 
available and the topics cannot yet be treated with dispassion. Yet these conditions 
will presumably continue for many years, and Baudet and Hanna deserve ap- 
plause for their pathfinding studies. Perhaps there will be room in a later volume to 
include, say, a paper from Professor Arasaratnam discussing the retreat from empire 
from the native point of view. It is to be hoped that this series will continue and that the 
brilliant example provided by Bromley and Kossmann will be followed by specialists 
in Anglo-French and Anglo-Spanish studies. 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill StepHen B. BAXTER 


A HEBRIDEAN IN GOETHE'S WEIMAR: THE REVEREND JAMES MAC- 
DONALD AND THE CULTURAL RELATIONS BETWEEN SCOTLAND 
AND GERMANY. By Alexander Gillies. (New York: Barnes and Noble. 1969. 
Pp. vii, 168. $6.50.) 

Tue author, who has already written on Herder and Goethe, has produced here a care- 
fully researched monograph that can serve both specialists and others interested in an 
intelligent observer’s impression of a foreign land. The choice of subject is a good one: 
Macdonald, although not a thinker or personality of the first rank, was widely 
traveled, curious, observant, and opinionated; his interests and correspondence range 
over a broad variety of topics, including politics, philosophy, and literature, and he was 
in contact with important people in both countries during a time of political and in- 
tellectual ferment in both. He was, in brief, specially equipped to act as an intermediary 
and a formative influence, and Gillies tells about it skillfully and concisely. 

And yet, this book does not fully live up to its subtitle. Too many questions relevant 
to the full determination of cultural relations are left unanswered or not posed at all: 
the extent to which Macdonald represented broad or typical currents of Scottish opinion 
and taste; the extent to which his reactions to German life and culture were in keeping 
with his personal, social, and national background or exerted an influence on his initial 
“Highland patriotism, his anti-Hanoverian, anti-Catholic, anti-Lowland, pro-French, 
pro-Whig sentiments.” Above all what were the historical importance and objective 
worth of his observations and judgments, their depth, originality, and accuracy? 
What, for example, are we to make of this thought, expressed by Macdonald in a letter 
to Böttiger: "Herder's Metakritik is admirable. I am half afraid that some Kantian 
Ravaillac may attempt his life; for his work is at least in the opinion of four good 
judges who have seen it here a death blow to the Kantian system”? 

The whole story never tells itself; the historian has to help out. 


University of Southern California ROBERT ANCHOR 
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LA POLITIQUE D'ALLIANCES DU MARXISME (1848-1889). By E. Molnár. 
[Studia Historica Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae, Number 59.] (Budapest: 
Akadémiai Kiadó. 1967. Pp. 440. $14.00.) 

Err Molnár (1894-1966), professor of law and first translator of Das Kapital into 
Hungarian, joined the illegal Communist party in 1928, and rose to powerful offices 
(Minister of Justice, Minister of Foreign Affairs) when Horthy's dictatorship gave 
way to Rákosi's. The abortive revolution in 1956 demoted him to the academic office of 
director of the Historical Institute at the Academy of Sciences and opened (or reopened) 
his mind (or his mouth), Whatever the complex causes may have been, during the 
last years of his life he repeatedly shocked the guardians of Communist orthodoxy 
by thinking about Marxism in public. In one book he argued that advanced capitalist 
economies will not collapse if they are intelligently managed; in another he showed that 
the Marxist philosophy of history is not the same thing as social science; and at his death 
he left the present book, a demonstration that the revolutionary yearnings of Marx 
and Engels were almost continuously at odds with the realities of their time. 

This sweeping generalization is not directly stated. Perhaps Molnár intended to 
draw general conclusions in the second volume, which was to carry the subject from the 
founding of the Second International to the death of Lenin. (He managed to complete 
two chapters, which are printed as an appendix.) But he may well have intended to 
stay away from grand generalizations altogether, for one of his aims was to rescue 
the history of Marxism from simplistic schemes constructed to suit the current party 
line. Thus he told in great detail how Marx and Engels reacted to particular complexi- 
ties, constantly changing their vision of the way that the working class might achieve 
political power and change capitalism to socialism. Each account of their views on a 
particular subject is preceded by an analysis of the subject as Molnár perceived it with 
the aid of hindsight. The result is an antiphonal history of Europe in the second half 
of the nineteenth century, with Molnár's disenchanted recitatives introducing the ro- 
mantic arias of Marx and Engels. 

“The politics of alliances" refers to much more than the little radical groups with 
which Marx and Engels were transiently involved. Like his heroes, Molnár correlates 
radical politics with alliances and conflicts not only among the major parties but also 
among bureaucracies, social classes, nationalities, and states. Space prohibits even a list 
of the many important topics that the book explores, from the embourgeoisement of 
the English working class, which Marx recognized but refused to believe permanent, 
to the role of nationality in history. Marx tried to make the latter subordinate to class 
relationships, and Molnár's reaction is not always clear. 

Like Calvinism, Marxism refuses to die and be decently embalmed in a definitive 
work. Friends and enemies are still too many and too diverse, portraying Marx as 
everything from a Red Prussian to a brooding existentialist or a metaphysical demo- 
crat. (For the last, see Avineri’s recent book.) Where Communist bosses consider the 
supreme virtue to be bullheadedness, Marx has become the sacred ancestral bull. Where 
Communists try to break away from this self-defeating totemism, fascinating books 
can appear. In Molnár's work, Marx and Engels emerge as thoughtful romantics, try- 
ing to find hope in the loathsome realities of a civilization on its way to the first total 
war and the first Communist revolution. 


Northwestern University Davin Jonavskv 
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ATTI DEL XLII CONGRESSO DI STORIA DEL RISORGIMENTO ITALIANO 
(VENEZIA, 2-5 OTTOBRE 1966): (LA QUESTIONE VENETA E LA CRISI 
ITALIANA DEL 1866). [Istituto per la Storia del Risorgimento Italiano, Biblio- 
teca scientifica. Atti dei Congressi, Volume XI] (Rome: the Istituto. 1968. Pp. 
307.) 

In order to commemorate the centennial of Italy's acquisition of Venice, the Forty- 

third Congress of the Institute for the History of the Risorgimento turned its attention 

to the events of 1866. The present volume contains its findings. 

Roberto Cessi's opening essay, “The European and Italian Crisis from 1859 to 1866,” 
provides a framework for subsequent specialized reports such as Richard Blaas's 
“Austria and the Venetian Problem." Blaas shows that Austrian public opinion rec- 
ognized the importance of coming to terms with Italy, but the government proved 
unequal to the task. Rudolf Lill examines “The Italo-Prussian Alliance” and concludes 
that it played a key role in the Prussian victory over Austria. In turn, Georges Dethan 
reports on “France and the Venetian Question in 1866,” claiming that the French 
position was largely determined by Napoleon’s chagrin at not having fulfilled his 
promise to liberate northern Italy. 

Gabriele De Rosa’s analysis of “Venetian Society from 1866 to the Accession of 
the Left” is the most original and interesting piece in the volume. He describes Vene- 
tian society of the period as static, but capable of development because of the influence 
of an active clergy, the existence of small property, and an enlightened directing class. 
In addition, De Rosa reveals how Catholicism preserved its influence there by assuming 
new roles. 

In other essays Noël Blakiston deals with “English Public Opinion and the Italian 
Question from 1859 to 1866,” while Vladimir Nevler presents “Russian Documents 
on the Movement for the Reunification of Venice to Italy.” The object of these works is 
to confirm the traditional historiography. The remaining essays, like the earlier ones, 
are well written, but present little new material. Piero Pieri describes “The Military 
Problem of 1866,” attributing Italy’s military failure to indecision, indiscretion, and dis- 
unity. Finally Fausto Fonzi delves into the political repercussions of the military dis- 
aster in his work on “The Italian Political Parties and the Polemic over 1866.” 


St. John’s University, New York Franx J. Coppa 


DEAREST MAMA: LETTERS BETWEEN QUEEN VICTORIA AND THE 
CROWN PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA, 1861-1864. Edited by Roger Fulford. (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 1969. Pp. xii, 372. $6.95.) 


Tue only thing that makes the publication of these letters at all significant is the 
exalted status of the writers. Victoria and her oldest daughter, the Crown Princess 
of Prussia, carried on a correspondence that by 1901 had reached massive proportions. 
The letters of "Vicki" to her mother fill sixty bound volumes of some four hundred 
pages each while those of the Queen are even more extensive. The letters published 
here are but a small fraction of this enormous total, and they cover the period from 
December 18, 1861, to July 6, 1864. 

The first letter from the Queen to her daughter followed the death of Albert by 
four days. Of the several hundred letters, very few do not allude in some way to the 
departed husband and father. Indeed there is a degree of morbidity about much of the 
correspondence that the reader may find strange and oppressive. It is difficult to sym- 
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pathize with the “Victorian” mood of mourning that reached such depressing depths 
or to understand how the Queen, who suffered such anguish, should have been able to 
go on for another forty years. 

For the most part the letters deal with the rather trivial matters that might be found 
in any mother-daughter correspondence. There is much about the comings and goings 
of members of the family. The editor has thoughtfully provided a list of familiar names 
that will prevent utter confusion on the part of the careful reader. Marriages are dis- 
cussed, especially that of Edward to Alexandra, and the burdens of family life are 
disclosed or implied. On Victoria’s side it is the frail character of Edward who has 
“fallen” and may be redeemed only through marriage; for Vicki it is the disability 
of her young son and difficulties with her husband’s parents. For the most part they 
are small problems, but they burden “great” persons. 

For the scholar who is looking for material on serious matters there is not much 
to be found, and what there is comes from Vicki’s letters much more than from her 
mother’s, The Crown Princess writes about the developing situation in Germany, the 
coming of Bismarck, the political difficulties of her husband “Fritz,” and the war with 
Denmark. Her remarks are not penetrating, but they do provide a good record of the 
reactions of an English Princess to a situation that she finds “alien” to her instincts and 
traditions. 

Readers would be ill advised to spend long sessions with the book. There is too 
much sameness about the letters, and they quickly become tiresome. They are usually 
brief, however, and, taken a few at a time, they become more interesting. 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill James L. Goprrry 


IL SILLABO DI PIO IX E LA STAMPA FRANCESE, INGLESE E ITALIANA. 
By Egidio Papa. [Collana di storia del movimento cattolico, Number 25.] 
([Rome:] Edizioni Cinque Lune. 1968. Pp. 474. L. 3,200.) 


One of the crises in the nineteenth-century conflict between Church and state, between 
the growing laicism of thought and the attempt on the part of the papacy to reassert 
its spiritual authority over men's minds, was the promulgation of the Syllabus of 
Errors by Pius IX on December 8, 1864, as an addendum to his encyclical Quanta cura. 
'The eighty propositions contained in the Syllabus represented no new position toward 
what the Church considered the errors of the modern world, but drew upon previous 
encyclicals, apostolic letters, speeches, and briefs enunciated by Pius IX since the 
beginning of his pontificate in 1846. Yet the cumulative impact of the document was 
shattering, and the liberal press responded by castigating the papal pronouncement. 
Despite attempts of churchmen like Dupanloup and Darbois, archbishops of Orléans 
and Paris, respectively, to soften the tone of the papal indictment, the outcry con- 
tinued. The clerical journals, led by the Civiltà cattolica and Osservatore romano, rose 
to the defense of Pope and Syllabus, and a bitter ideological conflict stiffened the posi- 
tion of both sides. 

Papa has written a careful study of press reaction as it manifested itself in various 
European countries. He has concentrated on Parisian and Italian papers, placing less 
emphasis on German and Austrian journals and on the English press for which he 
refers the reader to McElrath's The Syllabus of Pius IX: Some Reactions in England 
(1964). While in France the quarrel between liberal Catholics and ultramontanes had a 
clearer ideological and religious flavor, the Roman question rather than doctrinal dis- 
putations colored the controversy in Italy. Many considered the encyclical and the 
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Syllabus the papal answer to the September Convention. The religious posture of the 
Church was interpreted in political terms within the framework of Italian problems. 
Papa's book thus serves a double purpose. lt is a careful study of how press reaction 
to an important Church statement transcended questions of dogma and doctrine, and 
it brings out the uniquely Italian attitude toward Church policies in this period of Italy's 
road to nationhood. Not a book of general interest, it is, however, an important source 
for anyone who wishes to understand one of the basic areas of conflict in nineteenth- 
century Italian history—that between the emerging state and the established Church, 
which saw its political stature and independence seriously threatened and undermined. 
The book also illustrates well the conflicts among French Catholics and briefly reveals 
the extent of interest aroused by the Syllabus in England and the German countries. 


University of Connecticut Emnuna P. NOETHER 


VERSAILLES AND THE RUHR: SEEDBED OF WORLD WAR II. By Royal J. 
Schmidt. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1968. Pp. 310. 36 gls.) 

Tue Ruhr crisis of 1923 was clearly one of the diplomatic landmarks of the 1920's, 
although it was not, perhaps, quite as crucial as the title of this recent monograph 
suggests, Since virtually all the official German, British, and American documents are 
now open to research, together with a wide range of private papers from leading 
statesmen, it is possible to write a fairly definitive account of these crucial events. Un-: 
fortunately, Professor Schmidt has not availed himself of the wealth of fresh documenta- 
tion. Most of his information comes from published sources. The only manuscripts he 
consulted were the papers of some of the Americans involved in the crisis, and of such 
relatively peripheral figures as the French industrialist Louis Loucheur and the German 
Separatist Adam Dorten. The unpublished Nachlass of Gustav Stresemann has also 
been used, but rather haphazardly. More often the less complete published version of 
the Nachlass is cited, or the even more unreliable English translation. The list of 
secondary materials is quite incomplete. There is no mention of Arno Mayer’s work on 
the Peace Conference, Ludwig Zimmermann’s and Heinrich Euler’s books on German 
foreign policy, Karl Dietrich Erdmann’s study on Rhenish Separatism, or Pierre 
Rencuvin's writings on postwar diplomacy, to mention only a few. 

` Given these limitations, it is not surprising that the book does not tell us much that 
we did not know before. The villain of the story, as expected, is Raymond Poincaré. 
The Germans are usually given the benefit of the doubt, and some of them, notably 
Hugo Stinnes, emerge with their reputations touched up. There is some useful material 
on public opinion in the major countries, but it is descriptive rather than analytical. 
The book, furthermore, suffers from the separate treatment of each nation’s policy— 
French, British, German, and American, in that order. This method makes for some 
omissions in the earlier chapters and much repetition throughout. The author offers 
“some conclusions,” but most of these are at best tentative; a study of the documents 
might have supplied firmer answers. To complete the reader’s vexation, there are 
numerous typographical and spelling errors, especially of names, in this disappointing 
book. 
Yale University Hans W. GATZKE 
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THEORIEN UBER DEN FASCHISMUS. Edited by Ernst Nolte. [Neue Wissen- 
schaftliche Bibliothek, Number 21.] (Cologne: Kiepenheuer & Witsch. 1967. Pp. 
513. DM 22.80.) 

DER FASCHISMUS VON MUSSOLINI ZU HITLER: TEXTE, BILDER UND 
DOKUMENTE. By Ernst Nolte. (Munich: Verlag Kurt Desch. 1968. Pp. 403.) 
DIE KRISE DES LIBERALEN SYSTEMS UND DIE FASCHISTISCHEN BE- 
WEGUNGEN. By Ernst Nolte. (Munich: R. Piper & Co. Verlag. 1968. Pp. 475. 

DM 35.) 


A stropy of fascism merits continued attention in a world faced by nondemocratic and 
totalitarian movements. While fascism died officially in Europe at the end of World 
War II, neofascist movements have maintained some strength in a number of countries 
since then. If in the future such movements are to be contained or nipped in the bud, 
it is essential to understand how fascist movements originated in the first place. 

Ernst Nolte is one of the few authors who have provided more than the philosophy 
or history of an individual fascist movement. In four books he has made a comprehensive 
and comparative analysis of fascism in Europe, a movement that represents a signif- 
icant phase in world history. To have contrasted variants of fascism in Japan and the 
Americas would have been of interest, but it would have increased the scope of investi- 
gation and research. The author, a professor of history at the University of Marburg, 
dissects the subject matter with objectivity and precision, yet with perhaps too much 
clinical detachment. He has relied primarily on an array of published works. 

Nolte first received recognition in the United States with the publication, in 1966, 
of Three Faces of Fascism, which is a philosophically flavored account of the history 
and doctrine of the French Action Française, Italian Fascism, and German National 
Socialism (4HR, LEX [Apr. 1964], 741). Since then, three other volumes have followed 
in rapid succession, with the disadvantage that they were bound to duplicate each other 
in part. This does not, however, detract too greatly from the perusal of any one of 
them, since each treats the subject matter from a different perspective. 

In Theorien über den Faschismus the author has edited a valuable anthology of 
twenty-four essays, excerpts from books, articles, and manifestoes published originally 
during the period from 1921 to 1961. In a lengthy introductory essay Nolte provides 
the necessary framework and critique for the fascist and antifascist writers who range 
from the obscure Giovanni Zibordi to the more prominent Joseph Goebbels and Harold 
J. Laski. While they write from widely disparate positions on the theories of fascism 
and obviously come to no accord, the selections do, however, tell us something about 
the revolutionary era in which each was written. 

In Der Faschismus von Mussolini zu Hitler, Nolte produced a picture book for the 
mass public with a running commentary liberally interspersed with relevant documents. 
Once again he focuses on the fascist movements in Europe, with emphasis on Germany 
and Italy. The stark black-and-white photographs lend another dimension to an under- 
standing of this era. 

The author has capped and concluded his painstaking study of fascism in the 
recently published Die Krise des liberalen Systems und die faschistischen Bewegungen. 
As in his other books, he restricts his focus to the interwar years and to the European 
arena, He postulates the thesis that the bases of fascism are to be found in the 
reactions to the then existing liberal and Marxist political systems. As the most im- 
portant precipitating factors, he cites World War I and the economic and social crises it 
evoked, the inability of Left and Center parties to gather enough electoral support, the 
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lack of revolutionary spirit among most workers, and the fear of Bolshevism. As a 
result, the fascist parties gained power in many countries of Central and Eastern 
Europe, and from 1934 on they began to cooperate actively across national boundaries. 
Such cooperation led to alarm in socialist and Communist circles especially, to the for- 
mation of the popular front in France, to support for the Loyalists in the Spanish Civil 
War, to Allied cooperation during World War II, and to the resistance movements in 
various countries. In the end the antifascist coalition was victorious. The military defeat 
of the Axis Powers led to the swift demise of fascist movements throughout much of 
Europe. 

On the whole, the historic aspects of this first section of the book are well known. 
The author has, however, provided valuable insights, comparisons, and analyses. If he 
had dealt more with the socioeconomic substructures and the typology of the party 
systems of the countries, another dimension would have been added. 

The second but shorter section provides the reader with an invaluable country-by- 
country survey of individual fascist movements in more than two dozen countries of 
Europe, Nolte includes only those parties which after World War I stood on the anti- 
Bolshevik radical Right of the political spectrum. Their shared characteristics included 
a pragmatic orientation, a “love for uniforms,” a sympathy for Mussolini and Hitler, 
and an emphasis on the leadership principle. He also includes the most important neo- 
and pseudofascist movements that shared some of these characteristics. 

As a result, the reader becomes aware of how easily the malady of fascism spread 
across Europe from its power center of Germany and Italy. He must find it most 
depressing, especially if he reflects on the gullibility of the millions of individuals who 
swallowed this irrational ideology, often with enthusiasm. Will the new generation learn 
from the past? 


University of Massachusetts GERARD BRAUNTHAL 


POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC INTEREST IN THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By J. 4. W..Gunn. [Studies in Political History.] (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press. 1969. Pp. xii, 355. $8.75.) 


Prorgssor Gunn has set out to analyze the views of a number of seventeenth-century 
Englishmen on what constituted the public interest and how it could be distinguished 
from private or individual interests. His work is comprehensive and exhaustive; it is 
not surprising that it is inconclusive since modern political scientists find it difficult 
to define the sphere of “the public interest.” My task would be more pleasant, in every 
way, if I could also say that it is an interesting or stimulating book, but it is neither. 
Nor, I suspect, is it particularly significant. Most striking is the absence from Gunn’s 
chosen authorities of anybody who actually did anything in the seventeenth century, 
that is, anybody who was in politics. If Clarendon, James I, Charles I, Ireton, Cromwell, 
and others did in fact pronounce on the public interest, their opinions, obviously, are 
worth extended treatment; if they did not, it suggests that the question was of no 
great interest to contemporaries and that its investigation in the context of the seven- 
teenth century is mere antiquarianism. 

The small part played by religion in this book is also surprising. I am not thinking 
of religious toleration, which is fully dealt with in Chapter 1v, but of religion as a 
framework for political thought The continuing importance of Filmer’s concept of 
patriarchalism suggests the importance of such concepts. Hobbes, of course, will always 
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be important as long as men think about politics and the state, but, as Gunn admits, 
contemporaries were almost unanimous in rejecting him. They apparently did not 
notice John Hall, a man so obscure that he has to be distinguished from other men of the 
same name by the appellation “Hall of Richmond.” A whole chapter is allotted to 
Harrington, surely the most overrated writer in this century, whose meandering ideas 
are pursued through what Gunn himself admits to be a “morass of undefined terms.” 
The weight that is placed on authorities like this confirms the suspicion that there is no 
validity in the basic question at issue. 


University of Hull |J. P. Kenyon 


THE POLITICAL THOUGHT OF JOHN LOCKE: AN HISTORICAL AC- 
COUNT OF THE ARGUMENT OF THE "TWO TREATISES OF GOVERN- 
MENT" By John Dunn. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1969. Pp. xiii, 
290. $10.00.) 


Tue central thesis of this highly original and brilliantly argued study is that Locke’s 
political thought is essentially the product of a Calvinist natural theology. The indivi- 
dualism central to Locke's politics is thus shown to have an essentially religious rather 
than a social basis, while the whole account of legitimate political society is thus shown 
to hinge on Locke's beliefs about God's purposes for men. This thesis is introduced in 
a chapter on "The Premises of the Argument” and underpins the whole of Part IIT 
of Dunn's book. It is taken up again at the end, in Part V, which first provides a very 
sensitive corroborative account of Locke's concern with the Calvinist doctrine of the 
Calling and finally illustrates rather poignantly the central place that this complex of 
ideas held in Locke's anxious and questing emotional as well as intellectual life. As this 
analysis proceeds, many new insights about Locke's politica! thought emerge. Dunn 
argues in Chapter rx that commentators have misunderstood Locke's concept of the 
state of nature by treating it as a piece of hypothetical sociology. It is seen here as 
basically an account of the moral condition into which men are naturally placed by 
God. Similarly, he argues in Chapter x that the place of Consent in Locke’s politics 
has been misunderstood. It cannot have been intended as an account of the basis of 
legitimate government since this is provided by the laws of nature given by God; it 
can only be an account of how men come to be obliged. Both these claims are new, 
and they are most convincingly argued. 

Dunn presents these claims in turn-as the outcome of a more general theory con- 
cerned with the proper method of studying this type of classic text. The aim, it is said 
at the outset, should be to recover the terms in which the author saw his own work and 
thus determine the meaning it had for him. This welding together of conceptual and 
historical argument makes the book hard to read, especially as the language is fre- 
quently rather technical and highly allusive. The approach is sustained, however, with 
wit as well as considerable philosophical sophistication, and it is firmly based on prodi- 
gious absorption in the sources. It also provides an explicit rationale for the whole of 
Dunn’s thesis, as well as the justification for his claim to have provided “an historical 
account” of Locke’s argument. Finally, this method is applied in Part IV, “The Co- 
herence of a Mind,” as a means of denouncing and dismissing both the prevailing 
interpretations of Locke’s politics: the “liberal” analysis of the text (Plamenatz and 
Seliger) as well as the Marxist attempt to explain it (Macpherson). Both schools of 
thought are equally, and very persuasively, impaled on the allegation that neither pro- 
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vides an account of Locke’s meaning which the author himself could in principle have 
recognized. More important, however, than these polemics (which are somewhat 
lengthy and rancorous) is the fact that Dunn’s approach yields something entirely 
new in Locke scholarship: a full-length portrait of Locke’s mind, shown in its evolution 
and in all its stresses and inconsistencies. The result is a book equally outstanding in 
its learning and its intelligence. 


Christ's College, Cambridge QUENTIN SKINNER 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF HENRY OLDENBURG. Volume IV, 1667-1668; 
Volume V, 1668-1669; Volume VI, 1669-1670. Edited and translated by 4. Rupert 
Hall and Marie Boas Hall. (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 1967; 1968; 
1969. Pp. xxv, 601; xxvi, 604; xxviii, 660. $12.50 each.) 


Henrry Oldenburg was one of those figures, minor in the grand sweep of the history 
of science, who nevertheless rendered vital service to the social organization of science. 
In the period before the establishment of the Philosophical Transactions, Oldenburg 
was among the diligent correspondents who served as a clearinghouse for scientific 
information by, as Glanvill put it, “the maintaining of Philosophical Intelligence.” As 
secretary of the Royal Society of London he was in a strategic situation to continue as 
an "intelligencer" of science and a promoter of the new philosophy. 

Professor A. R. Hall and Dr. M. B. Hall have performed the arduous task of col- 
lecting, translating, and annotating Oldenburg’s stupendous correspondence. They 
have drawn upon a large number of published sources and manuseript collections to 
provide as complete an edition of Oldenburg’s papers as now seems possible. Volumes 
IV through VI include the years 1667 through the first third of 1670, years following 
the initiation of the Philosophical Transactions (1665) and during a vigorous activity 
on the part of the Royal Society. 

While at first glance it would seem that Oldenburg's role as intermediary between 
scientific researchers and disputants might decline abruptly owing to the success of the 
Philosophical Transactions, the letters indicate a serious continuance of that role; in- 
deed, as the editors note, the correspondence reaches a peak in the first half of 1668 
only to decline slowly afterward. One can, nonetheless, detect a slight shift in orienta- 
tion, It is true that Oldenburg continued to supply a relatively rapid means of exchange 
of criticism (as, for example, on the continuing concern of Wallis, Neile, Huygens, 
Wren, and others to establish laws of mechanics). Oldenburg seems, however, to have 
fully emerged in yet another role, the international promoter of the ideals and goals 
of the Royal Society. 

In letter after letter, to Borelli and Malpighi in Italy, Huet at Caen, Norwood in 
Bermuda, Curtius, Vogel, and Mentzel in Germany, and to many others, Oldenburg 
pressed the aims of the society as he saw them, each letter echoing the others: "[I]t 
aimes at the improvement of all usefull Sciences and arts, not by meer speculations, 
but by exact and faithfull Observations and Experiments," by compiling "a universal 
history of nature," for which “it is necessary to unite the brains, hands, and powers 
of all peoples" in an enduring cooperation. It was Oldenburg's strength to see in the 
scientific endeavor a corporate enterprise and to act upon that vision. 

The Halls have produced an edition that keeps the scholar carefully in mind. The 
index is full and easily used. The notes are helpful; the cross references are invaluable, 
and the editors have thoughtfully included their hypotheses where certainty was im- 
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possible, All concerned with a fuller understanding of the seventeenth century are in- 
debted to the editors and to the University of Wisconsin Press for so useful and so 
handsome a set of books. 


Johns Hopkins University Rosert H. Karcon 


THE DARIEN DISASTER: A SCOTS COLONY IN THE NEW WORLD, 
1698-1700. By John Prebble. (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 1969. Pp. 
366. $6.95.) 

Tms latest chronicle in Mr. Prebble's expanding library of Scottish disasters continues 

his story of a nation oppressed. The author attributes the attempt to establish a colony 

and trading post on the Isthmus of Panama in 1698 primarily to the Scots’ urgent need 
for release from political and religious tyranny. Apparently he is unaware of the con- 
stitutional and religious freedom achieved by the Scots in their revolutionary settle- 
ment of the preceding decade. According to Prebble, the fever-ridden jungle of Darien 
never became the trading hub of the world chiefly because of opposition from King 

William IM, his English Secretary of State, James Vernon, and those "time-serving 

representatives" of the Scottish Estates who climaxed their perfidy by selling out to 

the malevolent English in the political union of 1707. This repetition of Lockhart's 
unsupported allegation is typical of the author's inadequate understanding of Scottish 
politics and the international scene. William's efforts to gain acceptance of his Partition 

Treaty and the fact that Darien was located within Spanish territory are scarcely 

mentioned. Prebble's own vivid, detailed narrative in effect, however, indicts the 

Scots themselves. "Their unrealistic venture containcd an unusual amount of self- 

imposed misery resulting from inadequate planning, incompetent direction, and in- 

cessant quarreling, capped by the dishonorable abandonment of the whole enterprise 

in 1700. 

The constant shifting of the scene between Scotland and Darien detracts from an 
otherwise absorbing drama of unheroic tragedy told in a lively style and unencumbered 
by any references, even for extended quotations. The bibliography is full, but does not 
indicate the author’s admitted use of current Scottish nationalism as a source material. 
Although this is the first detailed account of the colony itself, many of the author’s 
generalizations do not reflect the results of modern research; consequently the value of 
this work is limited. 


Central Washington State College Rosert P. BARNES 


CAPTAIN SWING. By E. J. Hobsbawm and George Rudé. (New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1968. Pp. 384. $7.95.) 

THE HANDLOOM WEAVERS: A STUDY IN THE ENGLISH COTTON 
INDUSTRY DURING THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. By Duncan Bythell. 
With an introduction by R. M. Hartwell. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 
1969. Pp. xiv, 301. $12.50.) 


Tue widespread suffering of segments of the working classes during periods of eco- 
nomic progress poses a delicate problem for the historian. Should one dwell on the 
wretched hovels of farm laborers and the pitiful diets of handloom weavers or note 
the productivity of enclosed farms and the efficiency of power looms? The good his- 
torian, of course, does both, as do E. J. Hobsbawm and George Rudé in their study of 
the English agricultural riots of 1830 and as does Duncan Bythell in his study of the 
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handloom weavers in early nineteenth-century England. But no historian can be 
perfectly balanced in his emphasis. For Hobsbawm and Rudé, the suffering is para- 
mount; hence the fate of the farm laborer was “tragic, perhaps of all classes of 
English society the most tragic." In 1830 they were "desperately poor, unemployed, 
helpless, hopeless." For Bythell, progress was paramount; hence the suffering of the 
handloom weavers in those years was “really very localized and most of [them]... 
were absorbed into alternative employment with remarkable speed and ease.” The 
power loom was thus “a blessing and not a curse.” 

The tone of these judgments makes it clear to which historical traditions these 
authors belong: Hobsbawm and Rudé, to the socialist tradition that runs from Fried- 
rich Engels to E. P. Thompson; Bythell, to the capitalist tradition that runs from 
Andrew Ure to R. M. Hartwell. Both traditions have produced excellent histories, as 
these two works once again prove, but both also often reflect some very strong biases, 
The question is, how seriously do these biases mar the works? The answer, for Hobs- 
bawm and Rudé, is hardly at all; for Bythell, it is more so but not seriously. 

Hobsbawm and Rudé, for example, in order to underline the sufferings of 1830 
speak too romantically of the old village with “its mutual aid and social obligation” 
and “squire as paternal protector.” But this nostalgia detracts little from their descrip- 
tion of the breakdown of the older, more stable world before the new forces of capital- 
ist agriculture. That breakdown occurred in the east and south of England, the 
cereal areas, where farmers, growing richer and shrewder, ran their farms according 
to the cash nexus. The laborers, who had once eaten at the farmer’s table and worked 
on a yearly basis, now became a “proletariate” of casual workers, paid by the week 
and that badly, banished to dismal cottages, and easily let off in the winter. The wide- 
spread use of poor relief to supplement wages mitigated their lot, but increasingly 
made them dependent. Furthermore, by 1830 poor relief per capita was down one- 
quarter from the averages of 1815-1820. Underemployed, wretchedly paid, and depend- 
ent on a shrinking relief, it is little wonder that, with the advent of the threshing 
machine, bad harvests, and talk of revolutions in France and reform in England, the 
helpless and hopeless in twenty-two counties took to midnight marches, rick burn- 
ings, intimidation, and the breaking of threshing machines. 

Hobsbawm and Rudé analyze the outbreak of those riots and describe their 
spread, repression, and aftermath with a sophistication of judgment and a crispness 
of interpretation that reflect two seasoned and veteran historians, and with a com- 
passion that also does credit to their socialist tradition. 

.  Bythel's study is not as elegant or refined, but it is sturdy, solid, probing. 

Bythell makes it clear that handloom weaving was never a skilled craft; that casual 
laborers, including women and children, could easily enter it; that, once one was 
accustomed to it, it was hard to leave; that it became overcrowded and competitive; 
and that, given the instability of foreign markets, it suffered periods of distress. Even 
before the power loom, even in the golden age, there were misery and poverty. Any 
alternative employment, even in the power loom mills, was thus a "blessing." 

Bythell marshals his evidence for this interpretation with considerable cogency. 
That the power loom, like machinery in general, brought more prosperity than misery 
is an incontrovertible fact. But the human suffering involved in that transition was 
also incontrovertible. For many the power loom was a curse. Bythell occasionally 
recognizes this fact, but there are other times when he treats it rather tentatively. 'The 
tentativeness stems in part from a deficiency of data about conditions, but it also 
involves his bias. Take, for example, his denunciation of John Fielden's select com- 
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mittee of 1835, which exposed the suffering of the weavers, and his praise of Nassau 
Senior’s royal commission of 1841, which sided with the power loom. “The first,” 
Bythell says, “chose the facts to fit the case; the second merely sought to establish 
what had really happened.” It is unfortunate that Senior’s sense of what really 
happened included a fervid denunciation of trade unions as more tyrannous than any 
despotism in history. Actually, both Fielden and Senior were partial. Fielden was 
moved by the weavers’ suffering, and Senior was angered by their interference with 
economic progress. Suffering and progress were both realities of the revolutions in 
industry and agriculture. Bythell knows this, and his case for the power loom as a 
blessing is strong. All the more reason, then, that he should not weaken it by gratuitous 
snipings at those critics who dwell on the hardships: Fielden, the Hammonds, 
Thompson. But, fortunately, these snipings do no serious damage. His study, 
like that of Hobsbawm and Rudé, really belongs far less to a socialist or capitalist 
tradition than to a larger and growing tradition, a tradition defined by those histo- 
rians of England’s revolution in agriculture and industry who see all the complex- 
ities involved in that great transformation. 


Dartmouth College Davi» Roserts 


NAPOLEON’S ST. HELENA. By Gilbert Martineau. Translated from the French 
by Frances Partridge. (Chicago: Rand McNally and Company. 1969. Pp. xiv, 241. 
$6.95.) 

ArrHoucH hundreds of volumes have been written about Napoleon's captivity on 
St. Helena, M. Martineau's book introduces new and relevant information on this over- 
worked topic. This study cannot compete with the detailed multivolume works con- 
cerning Napoleon's day-by-day activities on St. Helena, but it does present an original 
and important primary source as well as a new approach and emphasis. The most 
significant contribution of this study is the use of the previously unpublished journal 
of Major Gideon Gorrequer, acting military secretary of Governor Sir Hudson 
Lowe. Also of major importance is the author's careful analysis of the class structure 
on the island and its modifications following Napoleon's arrival. With the influx of 
thousands of soldiers and sailors, administrators, and a new governor, the inhabitants 
of St. Helena found their island transformed into an armed camp, with their rights 
severely curtailed. Indeed, the political, social, and economic life of the island was 
seriously threatened by the dislocation and friction among the classes. The author also 
presents a vivid description of the mundane pursuits of the islanders and a firsthand 
account of the topography and climate of the island. 

Supporters of Lowe will find little comfort in this work. In fact, with the in- 
formation derived from Gorrequer’s journal, the governor appears more spiteful 
and paranoijac than usually portrayed. Contrary to contemporary opinion, Gorrequer 
bitterly resented his master and was sympathetic to Napoleon; moreover, his com- 
ments about Lowe were far from flattering. He described him as “ridiculously vain . . . 
strutting like a peacock.” When Napoleon was less than a month from death, the 
tactless governor commented to him, “If a person was to go in there and make a 
clamour it would be the most likely thing to revive him.” 

The last chapter, written for inclusion in the English edition of the book, is the 
weakest one in the volume. In it Martineau has adopted a theory propounded by Dr. 
R. Turner who, after a cursory examination of the various hypotheses explaining 
Napoleon’s death, maintained as a result of the captivity, “only the corrosion of the 
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soul, asphyxiation of the spirit and consequent degeneration of the body could occur. 
The peculiar psychological situation leading to the physical deterioration is thus, in 
my opinion, the main factor which contributed to his final end.” Unfortunately, this 
theory is highly questionable and most difficult to prove. At times awkward trans- 
lations mar the text, and the lack of footnotes is regrettable. 


Florida State University Donar» D. Horwarp 


THE GLADSTONE DIARIES. Volume I, 1825-1832; Volume II, 1833-1839. Edited 
by M. R. D. Foot. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1968. Pp. xlix, 596; 699. 
$41.00 the set.) 


Proressor Foot begins his introduction to the first two volumes of Gladstone’s diaries 
with Morley’s caveat: “that his subject was not equipped with ‘much or any of the 
rare talents of the born diarist'" No Pepys, no Greville, Gladstone himself declared 
his diary a mere “account-book of the all-precious gift of time.” Foot rightly insists 
that it is more than that. Scholars of Victorian England will discover in it much 
about the man whose own name might well attach to that period he so completely 
epitomized. 

The story of the diary’s publication is itself a Victorian miniature. Though Morley 
had seen it and quoted, inaccurately, from it, Gladstone’s sons withdrew it from the 
mass of correspondence they donated to the British Museum. Their reason, in Herbert 
Gladstone’s words, lay in the fact of the diary’s “introspections, its spiritual misgivings 
and self accusations and in the fact that confessions of human weakness are definitely 
connected with the other sex.” The journal remained at Harwarden until 1928, when 
at the suggestion of Archbishop Cosmo Gordon Lang, who had pondered its final 
disposition while marooned in the castle during the general strike, it was deposited, in 
the presence of Archbishops Lang and Davidson, in the Lambeth Palace Library. 
There it rested, the property of Davidson and his successors, to be viewed only at 
their discretion. Removed for safekeeping during the war to the wine cellars of Christ 
Church, it remained unavailable until 1955, when, in a chance encounter at the 
Atheneum, Tilney Bassett, the Gladstone family archivist, broached the subject of 
publication with Archbishop Fisher. That meeting resulted, in time, in the selection 
of Foot as editor and, finally, in the present edition, which comprises not only the 
private diary but, interspersed, a series of travel journals as well. 

Foot justifies publication of the entire diary with several sound reasons: that “al- 
most every word in it is likely to be of some use to somebody”; that, given the same- 
ness of the entries, it would be impossible on logical grounds to exclude some and not 
others; and indeed that the very sameness of those entries, taken in their entirety, will 
help scholars understand the mind of the man who wrote them at the end of every 
day for over seventy years. 

These two volumes carry their author’s story through the period of his first years 
in government and his marriage to Catherine Glynne. Eton, though under the birch 
of the tiny tyrant Keate, managed nonetheless to captivate the boy from Liverpool. 
Work went forward, at one’s own pace, and in Gladstone’s case, at a pace formidable 
enough to warrant Hawtrey’s and even Keate’s approval. Afternoons he read or sculled 
with Hallam. Only Monterm was a bore, only irreverence a cause for concern. Christ 
Church, in its appointed time, extended but did not interrupt the pattern Eton 
imposed. The ease with which the merchant's son took a place in London society 
and politics resulted from his readiness to suit himself to that pattern. 
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Yet in London he did not leave Liverpool behind. John Gladstone helped see to that. 
The early conservatism, the opposition to the Reform Bill and to the abolition of 
slavery were natural results of John’s assumed right to dominate his son, and of 
William’s ready acquiescence in his father’s will. It was in his religion, rather than in 
his political utterances, however, that William showed himself the true provincial. 
Seriousness and self-doubt, confession and self-renewal—the baggage of middle-class 
evangelicalism traveled with him from Liverpool wherever he went. Religion lies at 
the heart of the diary and binds it together. Critical of the Frenchman De Véricour 
for treating Milton’s religion extrinsically—"as if Christianity were on the stage and 
we in the boxes"—he labored so as not to make the same mistake himself. Ceaseless 
concern imparts to his thoughts an unrelieved seriousness of purpose, and to the leaves 
of his journal, therefore, a cumbersome humorlessness that is as difficult to tolerate 
as it is important to understand. 

The conscientious reader begins to wish that Gladstone had more often expressed 
disapproval, as he did in the case of Chesterfield, with a direct and simple “pfui!” 
Nor are the religious sentiments enlivened by much real theological debate. St. Peter's 
impressed him; he listened to Wiseman and conjectured with Manning. There are 
traces of High-churchmanship, but little more. 

One looks for other signs and portents; the temptation is great to make too much 
of casual remarks about the "generally inconsequent" Irish and the corrupt Sicilians. 
Liberalism lies in the volumes yet to come. So, too, the sexual material that so worried 
the diarist’s executors, and that pertains, Foot tells us, to Gladstone's work with 
prostitutes. Sex, in the present instance, is confined to some very human entries re- 
lating to the courtship, first of Caroline Farquhar, then of Lady Frances Douglas, 
and finally of Catherine Glynne. 

The diaries supplement, but in no substantial way alter, the impression one receives 
of Gladstone in Morley’s Life, an impression less full but naturally less fragmented. 
Foot's attempt to knit together the pieces with an elaborate system of annotations is 
generally successful. Two requests, however, for future volumes in the series: a more 
complete index and an indication, by each entry, of place as well as date. Foot dis- 
misses this last suggestion in his introduction, but scholars will thank him if he will 
change his mind. 


University of Texas, Austin STANDISH MEACHAM 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF WALTER BAGEHOT. Edited by Norman 
St. John-Stevas. Volumes I and II, THE LITERARY ESSAYS. With an intro- 
duction by Sir William Haley. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
1965. Pp. 476; 400. $17.50 the set.) 

Dr Norman St. John-Stevas has done his work excellently. He has arranged Bage- 

hot’s writings, not chronologically but according to their subject matter, and the first 

two volumes contain all of the literary essays. The editor’s preface is clear and in- 
teresting; his notes are brief and accurate. His threefold index is, on the whole, ser- 
viceable, and there are remarkably few misprints and mistakes. St. John-Stevas’ 
biography of Bagehot is invitingly labeled “a short biography,” yet, though it is short 
in comparison with the editor’s own magnum opus, it fills fifty-four solid pages here, 
sometimes with trifling anecdotes. There is yet another preliminary section called 

“Walter Bagehot: A Literary Appreciation” by Sir William Haley, in twenty-two 

pages; it is extremely well done and elegantly written, but it is difficult to see why the 
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reader has to be told in detail beforehand either what he is going to find in the book 
or what he should admire most. Haley’s comments are often perceptive and shrewd. 

Some of Bagehot’s essays have long been recognized as valuable contributions to 
criticism; among the best and most famous are the articles on Shakespeare, on 
“The First Edinburgh Reviewers,” on Macaulay, Shelley, Milton, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, and Clough, and the ambitious essay called “Wordsworth, Tennyson, and 
Browning; Or, Pure, Ornate, and Grotesque Art in English Poetry.” All of the 
papers in these two volumes were originally published as reviews of recent books or 
as obituaries. But in Bagehot’s days a reviewer did not feel called upon to discuss the 
works being reviewed or hardly even to mention them except in a perfunctory note 
at the beginning. Bagehot himself had thought intelligently about the problems of 
literary criticism; he wrote, for instance: “The only way to criticise a work of the 
imagination, is to describe its effect upon the mind of the reader,—at any rate, of the 
critic, . . . the poet paints a picture on the fancy of the critic, and the critic has in some 
sort to copy it on the paper." 

Among his weaker points may be mentioned his rambling progress through his 
longer essays, his occasional pedantically jocular phrases, especially in his early 
period, when a boy was a “pomivorous animal” and a good cook had “larderiferous 
qualities” conducive to “tea-tabular felicity,” and an inordinate passion for pairs, 
symmetries, and antitheses ("There are two kinds of poetry”; “There are two meth- 
ods on which biography may consistently be written") of which there is one pleas- 
antly eccentric illustration: "Writers, like teeth, are divided into incisors and grinders. 
Sydney Smith was a ‘molar.” Bagehot is also addicted to lame endings: "We may 
end as we began"; "Our limits are exhausted, and we must pause"; or, after three 
pages of uninterrupted quotation, "Something more we had to say of Mr. Browning, 
but we must stop." Nor was his critical judgment faultless; he hated modern literature, 
. despised France, and sincerely believed that Dickens in bis later novels and Tenny- 
son in Maud stooped to conquer or at least to please their less cultivated readers. 

Bagehot's strength as a literary critic was, however, great. For one thing, he had a 
genuine passion for literature. He responded to poetry, which he attempted to de- 
fine: "We only have poetry when the imagination utters melodiously the thrilling 
dictates of the inward soul, or delineates in its ‘painted words, some object in nature 
that is sublime or grand, or else some character of loftier aspect than we find within 
us, than any we see around us.” He had a remarkable gift for coining terse and 
telling phrases. He could draw vivid portraits such as the one of Guizot. He had some 
shrewd remarks to make about English literature in general and about individual 
writers. Reluctant as he is to praise Dickens, he writes: “He describes London like a 
special correspondent for posterity,” and his analysis of Mr. Pickwick’s character is 
among the best ever written. He had a real talent for satire and pastiche, making Lord 
John Russell speak like Mr. Micawber. Also, he was often pleasantly humorous, in 
his poker-faced way: “Literature enables nations to understand one another. Oral 
intercourse hardly does this. In English a distinguished foreigner says not what he 
thinks, but what he can.” 

Apart from a few brief reviews of ephemeral novels, all the essays so ably edited 
in these volumes make pleasant and profitable reading. 


University of Paris SyLvèrE Monop 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND THE TAIPINGS. By J. S. Gregory. (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger. 1969. Pp. xvi, 271. $8.50.) 


Tms short, well-documented work refutes many previous concepts of British motives 
for intervening in China’s Taiping rebellion in an effort to show “how mid-Victorian 
Britain reacted to a particular kind of problem—whether to intervene or not in a domes- 
tic military struggle in an area of potential rather than immediately vital economic in- 
terest.” The author traces British official policy from the adoption of a “watch and 
wait” neutrality in 1853, through a growing sympathy for the Manchu government 
in 1861, to limited intervention from 1862 to 1864 in that government’s behalf, chiefly 
for the protection of the treaty ports. Neither the Manchus nor the British favored 
extensive foreign assistance. The former feared demands for compensation for such 
help; the latter wished to avoid involvement in the breakdown of all authority in 
China, which might require it to assume costly military and governmental responsibil- 
ities such as had been forced on it in India. A Manchu victory was already foreseen 
when Britain intervened. It was hoped that intervention would hasten that victory 
and the stabilization of China in order to further the growth of the Anglo-China trade 
although that trade had not been seriously hindered by the rebellion. The influence of 
officials in China on these final policy decisions in London is fully recognized, the 
views of merchants, missionaries, and the English press are recorded, and fresh 
lights are thrown on the operations of familiar Far Eastern appointees, such as Sir John 
Bowring, Admiral Sir James Hope, W. H. Medhurst, and H. N. Lay, as well 
as "the humane and farsighted" if unsuccessful policy of Britain's first minister 
in Peking, Sir Frederick Bruce. 

The book is well planned and clearly written. Its appendix includes several formerly 
unpublished documents, and its excellent bibliography will be valued by all students 
of Anglo-Chinese relations in the nineteenth century. 


Washington, D.C. Grace Fox 


THE BRITISH IMAGE OF INDIA: A STUDY IN THE LITERATURE OF 
IMPERIALISM 1880-1960. By Allen J. Greenberger. (New York: Oxford Uni 
versity Press. 1969. Pp. viii, 234. $6.25.) 


Tur is in many ways a valuable and even a fascinating study. It goes some distance 
toward filling out the too frequently arid pages of textbooks, official memoirs, mono- 
graphs, and similar historical accounts that normally fail to capture the spirit and the 
life, not to mention the sentiment, of an era. 

Mr. Greenberger has based his study of the British image of India on a reading of 
something like 120 works of fiction, mostly novels. He divides his study into three 
periods: an “Era of Confidence, 1880-1910”; an “Era of Doubt, 1910-1935"; and an 
"Era of Melancholy, 1935-1960," the latter being treated largely as an epilogue. 

For each era the author relies heavily upon quotations from and paraphrases of 
the novels and short stories he examines. From these materials he constructs an inter- 
pretation of the dominant themes and the major preoccupations that characterized 
British popular writing about India in the era of Bithia Mae Croker, Rudyard Kip- 
ling, Flora Ann Steel, G. A. Henty, A. E. W. Mason, Dennis Kincaid, Thomas A. 
Guthrie, F. W. Bain, L. Adams Beck, E. M. Forster, Maud Diver, Edward Thompson, 
George Orwell, Edmund Candler, Talbot Mundy, Gordon Casserly, Philip Mason, 
and others. 
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It is surprising that several of the themes that figure so prominently in this fiction 
about the British in India, or about British India, mirror faithfully prominent theses that 
were being advanced by high officials of the British raj in official and semiofficial 
documents and papers in the same years. This raises an interesting question that is not 
answered here: did the view of the British role, or of the Indian character in question, 
stem from official dogma that disseminated out into popular literature where it 
became “folk wisdom,” or did the folk wisdom of Henty and others form the 
basis for the world view enunciated in official documents by governors-general and 
members of the council? 

A considerable value of the book is that it recalls clearly the often unconscious but 
clear racism that permeated so much of the published literature by English authors 
about Indians. Small wonder that the nationalists became embittered so soon and in 
such numbers. The white man certainly went out of his way to render his rule un- 
palatable. 

Despite its considerable virtues and its sustained level of high interest, the volume 
suffers from an inadequate measure of analytical treatment. The author seems, on the 
whole, satisfied to describe and to categorize the fascinating and revealing literature 
with which he deals. Too rarely does he deal with it in a probing, analytical fashion 
as a means of penetrating squarely into the major issues underlying the convoluted 
Indo-British connection. He often touches upon these issues, but does not get at them 
in any depth. This is, nonetheless, a good book and well repays the reader. 


Syracuse University Ropert I. CRANE 


THE LIBERAL PARTY AND THE JAMESON RAID. By Jeffrey Butler. (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1968. Pp. xii, 336. $7.00.) 


Proressor Butler justifies another book on the Jameson Raid on the ground that 
important recent scholarship on the subject has not dealt adequately with the political 
forces operating in Britain at the time. Butler’s beautifully documented monograph 
is a detailed account of how the Liberal leaders reacted to the raid and how they dealt 
with the problem of South Africa. The theme has special significance because Sir 
William Harcourt and other Liberal leaders have been severely criticized, by both 
contemporaries and historians, for their failure to make the South Africa Committee 
produce a meaningful investigation of the raid, including the involvement of Joseph 
Chamberlain and the imperial government. The book, a model of thorough and 
accurate scholarship, is based primarily on an exhaustive study of the private papers of 
the Liberal leaders and other statesmen. The author has also mastered the rich his- 
toriography of the subject. 

Butler absolves the Liberal leaders of “connivance” with Chamberlain, but, with- 
out using the phrase, accepts the view of Jean van der Poel and Elizabeth Pakenham 
that the Liberal attitude is explained by “reasons of state.” Harcourt was strongly 
moved by the desire for national solidarity at a moment of bad relations with both 
Germany and the United States. He was, moreover, more concerned with the future 
—with better relations with the Transvaal—than with disclosures about the past. The 
Liberal leaders were convinced that Chamberlain was not guilty of essential wrong- 
doing. Rhodes was the enemy to be brought down. In contrast with Chamberlain’s 
superb political skill, the Liberals were divided and confused. Harcourt was closer 
to Chamberlain than to Rosebery, and the Liberals had no common plan of action. 
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Harcourt was thinking in terms of front bench statesmanship and was out of touch 
with Liberal back bench opinion, and hence with public opinion. 

Butler himself is inadequate on Liberal opinion outside official circles. His ex- 
tensive research does not include a study of Liberal newspapers and journals of the 
day. This is a serious weakness in assessing what “the Liberal party,” as opposed to 
the Liberal leaders, thought. The book will have more appeal to those interested in 
the Jameson Raid and in South African affairs than to those interested in the Liberal 
party. The subject is exceedingly complex, and even Butler’s search for clarity does 
not remove the existence of a labyrinthian maze, More judicious than original in its 
conclusions, this thorough work is an authoritative study of a deliberately limited 
historical theme. 


Ripon College Jonn F. Graser 


THE LAST LIBERAL GOVERNMENTS: THE PROMISED LAND, 1905-1910. 
By Peter Rowland. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1969. Pp. xviii, 404. $8.95.) 


Perer Rowland’s thesis in this curiously old-fashioned book, “that the erosion of sup- 
port for the Liberal Party in the years which followed 1906 arose from the fact that it 
was doing too little rather than too much,” is hardly an exceptional point of view. For 
some time now, English historians have been no more willing to take the “New 
Liberalism” at its own valuation than American historians have the “New Deal.” 
Whether one agrees with Dangerfield or Jenkins or Gollin or whomever, it is, for 
example, hardly possible any longer to see Edward Grey as he was portrayed by a 
G. M. Trevelyan or Herbert Asquith through the contemporary spectacles of a J. A. 
Spender. To that extent, then, Rowland is in the mainstream of interpretation rather 
than in any daringly revisionist posture that may one day become the accepted canon. 

This first of a projected two volumes covers (and I use the word deliberately) the 
activities of the Liberal governments in cabinet and in Parliament on an almost day- 
to-day basis. From the election of December 1905 until that of December 1910, “for- 
eign” and “domestic” affairs are alternately paraded across the pages of as detailed a 
narrative as has appeared in quite some time. But what is detailed, as I have just sug- 
gested, is concerned with cabinet and Parliament and, from time to time, the intimate 
discussions of Liberal ministers, their Conservative counterparts, or combinations of 
both. Almost never do we read of what is going on out of doors, except when one of 
the elections intervenes, and even here there is relatively little in the way of an attempt 
to probe freshly into those contests. Instead, we have a volume unnecessarily over- 
loaded, in text and in footnotes, with quotations (some revealing and important, others 
that should have been digested rather than regurgitated). There is even an appendix 
of some twenty letters, selected, it would seem, on a principle of availability rather 
than importance in more instances than should have been the case. 

To be sure, Rowland has made good use of the Campbell-Bannerman Papers and 
has added to these much enlightening material from the Balfour, Herbert Gladstone, 
and Ripon Papers, as well as the results of an obviously industrious scrutiny of the 
published documents, memoirs, and secondary works. But in the final reckoning he 
has produced a thorough and even useful descriptive account of who said what to 
whom, and of what happened in Parliament, rather than any real explanation or even 
account of the phenomenon he is obviously aiming to elucidate. On the very last 
page of his conclusions, he comments: “Liberalism as a genuine political force was 
on its last legs. The failure to devise a clear-cut programme of reforms reflecting a 
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basic Liberal philosophy. (always assuming, of course, that this was possible) meant 
that the life of the party had to be prolonged by periodic stimulants.” Most observers 
would agree with Rowland that the last Liberal governments, despite the Lloyd 
Georges and the Churchills (the former of whom I think he treats with less than 
adequate understanding), looked back to the world of the nineteenth century rather 
than forward to that of the twentieth. But so, for that matter, did the Conservatives, 
and, if I read Philip Poirier correctly, so too did most of the fledgling Labour party. 
What we need to know more about is why this should have been so and why it 
turned out to be impossible for the Liberals to make the adjustments- required for 
their survival, particularly, as time went on, in face of the Labour alternative. Some 
of the clues are to be found in this first volume by Rowland, but I suspect that it 
will be more often used as a reference work to check on matters of detail than as an 
interpretive essay to stimulate further investigation of the spectacular rise and fall 
of the not so new “New Liberalism.” 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey Henry R. WINKLER 


THE COLLECTED ESSAYS, JOURNALISM AND LETTERS OF GEORGE 
ORWELL. Volume I, AN AGE LIKE THIS, 1920-1940; Volume Il, MY COUN- 
TRY RIGHT OR LEFT, 1940-1943; Volume III, AS I PLEASE, 1943-1945; 
Volume IV, IN FRONT OF YOUR NOSE, 1945-1950. Edited by Sonia Orwell 
and lan Angus. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and World. 1968. Pp. xxiii, 574; 
XV, 4773 XV, 435; xvii, 555. $10.00 each.) 


A arog body of criticism and several pseudo biographies are readily available, but 
there is nothing that comes close to a definitive study of George Orwell and his work. 
Orwell is a difficult subject for the literary or intellectual historian. Richard Rovere 
once observed that "Orwell posed no riddles, elaborated no myths and manipulated 
no symbols. . . . There is not much to do with Orwell’s novels except read them.” The 
same is true of his essays, letters, and journalism, and the editors have wisely let 
Orwell speak for himself. 

The result is a useful and highly readable addition to the intellectual and political 
history of the 1930’s and 1940’s and new insights into the evolution of Orwell’s mind 
and work. The close connection between r984 and Eugene Zamiatin's We is fully 
documented. Notes and letters are included that illustrate the autobiographical nature 
of his early novels as well as his lack of creative imagination. Many, though not all, 
of the articles and reviews that appeared in the Tribune and other Left-wing news- 
papers and periodicals are reprinted here, for the first time, in chronological order. 
The collection also contains previously unpublished essays, passages from a diary that 
Orwell kept during the war, a useful chronology of the important events in Orwell's 
life, and helpful footnotes for the American reader. 

In spite of the passage of two or three decades, much of Orwell’s journalism still 
retains a remarkable freshness, and many of his observations on modern political 
behavior are still relevant. Even his seemingly paranoid attitude toward the British 
intelligentsia, whom he accused of totalitarian tendencies, now seems to have been at 
least partially justified. It is, for example, depressing to discover that Victor Gollancz, 
the editor of the Left Book Club, refused to publish Homage to Catalonia even before 
it was written because of Orwell’s association with the anti-Communist Partido 
Obrero de Unificación Marxista (POUM) in Spain. In the same vein, we find 
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Kingsley Martin refusing to publish Orwell’s favorable review of an anti-Communist 
account of the Spanish Civil War (Franz Borkenau’s The Spanish Cockpit) because 
it "controverts the political policy" of the New Statesman. Later, T. S. Eliot would 
not permit Faber and Faber to publish Animal Farm because he did not regard 
Orwell’s position as “the right point of view from which to criticize the political 
situation at the present time.” These and other incidents would appear to justify 
V. S. Pritchett’s contention that Orwell was indeed “the wintry conscience of his 
generation." 

But Orwell could also be unfair, inconsistent, politically naive, and, one hopes, 
excessively pessimistic about the future. For instance, it is hard to accept his 
charge that pacifists, such as John Middleton Murry, were anti-Semitic and “pro- 
fascist” during the war. It comes as something of a surprise to find Orwell con- 
demning the Labour party for "openly agitating for war" and maintaining that 
Britain's only hope lay in a party pledged "to refuse war" as late as the summer of 
1939. During the war, Orwell was convinced that Germany could not be defeated un- 
less Britain first went through a major social and political revolution at home. In 
1940 he advocated nationalization of major industries, an end to class privilege, and 
"approximate equality of incomes"; nor did he flinch at the possibility of violence: 
"I dare say the London gutters will have to run with blood. All right, let them, if it 
is necessary." It is ironic to find Orwell's books now so prominently displayed in the 
bookstores of the John Birch Society. Orwell was a man of the Left, and American 
conservatives would do well to look beyond Animal Farm and 1984 before adopting 
him as one of their own. 

The publication of his letters and collected journalism makes it clear that Orwell 
was an angry, complex, and difficult man, but, looking back on his literary career, one 
is reminded of something Orwell once said of Gandhi: "how clean a smell he has 
managed to leave behind." He was not the social saint his more enthusiastic admirers 
would have us believe, but then it was Orwell who warned us that "saints should 
always be judged guilty until they are proved innocent." 

In spite of the size and variety of this admirable collection, however, there are 
serious and perhaps unavoidable omissions. With the exception of a single letter 
written in 1920, all four volumes are devoted entirely to the last half of Orwell's 
life. We now know much more about Orwell, but almost nothing beyond what 
Orwell himself chose to reveal about his early life as Eric Blair. The absence of 
more documented information about his childhood, school days at St. Cyprian's and 
Eton, especially the Burma period, leaves the impression that there is much that we 
do not and perhaps will never know about Orwell’s life and early intellectual develop- 
ment. Orwell was extremely shy and especially reticent about the early period of his 
life. His will contains a request that no biography be written after his death. Thus 
far his friends have respected his wish, but Malcolm Muggeridge is presently pre- 
paring a biography, and there are at least three other studies of Orwell currently in 
progress. ; 

The publication of such a large amount of previously uncollected material is not 
likely to result in any radically new interpretation of Orwell or his work, but he is 
likely to remain a controversial figure. Orwell was a moral critic of man and his 
institutions in the highly individualistic, radical tradition of Cobbett, Hazlitt, and 
Dickens. Like his predescessors, he does not fit easily into any specfic movement, party, 
or school of thought, which probably accounts for his curiously diverse following of 
anarchists, socialists, humanists, liberals, and conservatives. Orwell was one of the 
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last representatives of a uniquely British, unsystematic tradition of radicalism that 
failed to survive the modern age of rigid ideological conflict. He was, as he once 
said of Dickens, “a nineteenth-century liberal, a free intelligence, a type hated with 
equal hatred by all the smelly little orthodoxies which are now contending for our 
souls,” 


State University of New York, Cortland Goron B. Brane 


DOCUMENTS ON BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY, 1919-1939. First Series, Volume 
XVI, UPPER SILESIA, MARCH 22, 1921-NOVEMBER 2, 1922; GERMANY, 
192r. Edited by W. N. Medlicott et al. (London: H. M. Stationery Offce; distrib. 
by British Information Services, New York. 1968. Pp. cxi, 1003. $19.80 postpaid.) 


Tus volume is a browser's delight and a historian’s treasure. Those readers who 
enjoy prowling the library stacks on a quiet afternoon will find it enchanting. The 
tone is set by Curzon, who could be both acute and stuffy in the same sentence, but, 
if one tires of him, he can turn instead to Lloyd George, Briand, D’Abernon, Eyre 
Crowe, Headlam-Morley, Korfanty, Pilsudski, Charles Evans Hughes, Sforza, Cam- 
bon, Erzberger, Rathenau, Warren G. Harding, Stresemann, and many other 
notables who grappled with intractable political and economic problems at a time 
when diplomatists still seemed to be in control. If their high purpose was to avert 
another world war, they failed spectacularly, and it is instructive or at least provoking 
to try to find out why. Germany is the central problem of the volume, but the abrasive 
theme is the inability of the United Kingdom and France to agree on how to approach 
it. Readers interested in historical comparisons and might-have-beens will find much 
to ponder, for the issues of the German-Polish frontier, reparations, and arms control 
could not be confined forever within the sober purview of the Conference of Am- 
bassadors or even the Supreme Council. 

A short review cannot seriously analyze the complexities so admirably presented 
by Douglas Dakin, the editor responsible for this volume, but something of the flavor 
of the 859 documents may be savored in two observations by the British Foreign 
Secretary. Among encumbrances to the entente he saw "the relentless promotion of 
French prestige and the gratification of private, generally monetary and often sordid, 
interests or ambitions, only too frequently pursued with a disregard of ordinary rules 
of straightforward and loyal dealing which is repugnant and offensive to normal 
British interests." In another connection, the possibility of referring the Silesian ques- 
tion to Wellington Koo in the League of Nations, Curzon found something "almost 
grotesque in letting a Chinaman preside over a body which is to decide an issue of 
importance between France and Great Britain." 

The selection of documents is judicious and impartial, the annotation is informative 
and unobtrusive, and the chapter summaries are detailed and accurate. There is, un- 
fortunately, no index. Cross references are given to Foreign Relations of the United 
States, the relevant volumes of which were published as long ago as 1936, and to other 
official and unofficial publications. 


Department of State FREDRICK AANDAHL 
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DOCUMENTS ON BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY, 1919-1939. Series IA, Volume 
II, THE TERMINATION OF MILITARY CONTROL IN GERMANY; 
MIDDLE EASTERN AND AMERICAN QUESTIONS, 1926-1927. Edited 
by W. N. Medlicott et al. (London: H. M. Stationery Office; distrib. by British 
Information Services, New York. 1968. Pp. lix, 958. $19.80 postpaid.) 


Tue changing condition of Anglo-French-German relations was central to Euro- 
pean equilibrium between the two world wars. Britain early differed with France on 
the treatment of Germany and sought to hasten reconciliation with the former enemy. 
A long step in that direction was effected by the Locarno Agreements of 1925. There- 
after, the termination of military control in Germany, the reduction of occupation 
troops in the Rhineland, and the admission of Germany to the League of Nations 
constituted, in the British view and, somewhat more grudgingly, in the French as 
well, logical and essential objectives. Negotiations on these matters, covering a time 
span of eight months, comprise the major themes in this volume, which is part of a 
series that has long since proved its value in the study of interwar diplomacy. 

Though British policy coincided to some extent with larger German aims, relations 
were not smooth. Austen Chamberlain was hampered in pursuing reconciliation by 
the sheer clumsiness of German diplomacy. Differences of real substance—the 
activities of semimilitary German associations, the construction of eastern (Kónigs- 
berg) fortifications, and the manufacture of war materials, for example—were often 
aggravated by lesser issues, such as German preparations to illuminate the Germania 
monument above Rudesheim on the Rhine and plans to send military musical 
bands into the Rhineland despite demilitarization. (It is interesting that reports of clan- 
destine German-Soviet military cooperation were taken by the British as containing 
“nothing of immediate significance") France's attitude toward Germany remained 
ambivalent, though there was in this period, with Britain's encouragement and 
support, a significant drawing together on both economic and political grounds. This 
is exemplified by the Thoiry "lovers! meeting" in mid-September 1926 between Strese- 
mann and Briand, the records of which help to demonstrate the reality of the so-called 
spirit of Locarno. 

Rather impressed by Mussolini, Chamberlain sought to cultivate the sympathy 
and cooperaton of Italy, a "growing power" where "fine manners [would] butter 
more parsnips" than anywhere else. This was not easy, however, in view of aggressive 
Ttalian policies in Albania and the Red Sea region. Nor were relations with Russia 
smooth. Soviet support for the British general strike in May 1926 and provocation of 
anti-British activities in China put Chamberlain under considerable pressure to 
break diplomatic relations. On the brighter side, the potentially explosive issue of 
American claims for shipping losses suffered in the blockade of Germany prior to 
April 1917, which alarmed Britain because it stood to challenge the validity of war- 
time blockade, was quietly resolved by compromise. All these matters, as well as 
proceedings in the Preparatory Commission of the World Disarmament Conference, 
come in for some attention in the documents presented here. 

'There are few real surprises in this volume. But there are extensive and ready 
documentation for some of the more generally accepted interpretations of the 
period and useful evidence on topics such as the work of Austen Chamberlain, 
Chamberlain-Briand-Stresemann relationships, Anglo-French-German attitudes to- 
ward European rehabilitation, and so on. Together with the gradual appearance of 
“Series B" of Akten zur deutschen auswärtigen Politik, 1918-1945, these documents 
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provide substantial material for the study of European international relations in the 
middle 1920's. 
Bowling Green State University Woo R. Rock 


ACTION THIS DAY: WORKING WITH CHURCHILL. MEMOIRS. By Lord 
Normanbrook et al. Edited with an introduction by Sir John Wheeler-Bennett. 
([New York:] St. Martin's Press. 1969. Pp. 272. $5.95.) 


Turse essays, written independently by six men who were intimately connected with 
Sir Winston Churchill during the Second World War (and some after), are intended 
primarily as an answer to Lord Moran's criticism of Churchill as a spent man. There 
are bitter words against Moran for violating his confidential relationship with 
Churchill. The authors take issue with many of Moran’s statements and conclusions 
although they agree that from 1953, though not before, Churchill was struggling “to 
maintain his ascendancy against a growing weight of age and physical infirmity.” 

Lord Bridges was secretary of the cabinet from 1938 to December 1946 and was, 
therefore, Churchill’s senior civilian adviser throughout the war. Lord Norman- 
brook was attached to the cabinet secretariat from 1941 throughout the war, except for 
one year in 1944 with the Ministry of Reconstruction. He was secretary of the cabinet 
from 1947 to 1962. Sir Ian Jacob was senior assistant to General Lord Ismay in the 
military wing of the war cabinet secretariat. Later, in 1952, Sir Winston brought him 
back for a period as chief staff officer to the Minister of Defense. Sir John Martin and 
Sir Leslie Rowan were private secretaries at Number 10 Downing Street during the war 
years, with Rowan succeeding Martin as principal private secretary in the summer of 
1945. Sir John Colville joined the secretariat shortly before the war and continued to 
serve until October 1941, when he joined the Royal Air Force. He served again on 
Churchill’s staff from December 1943 until the end of the war. In 1951 he became 
principal private secretary until Churchill resigned in 1955. 

These positions are mentioned in detail as the authors enlarge our view of 
Churchill in his working relationship with his personal staff. We get a very warm 
rendering of the principal character. Their unanimous judgment is favorable. 

No warts or state secrets emerge; the tone on the whole is one of great admiration. 
These men hold that Churchill was “fundamentally a kind man,” although there is 
recognition of his "single-mindedness" and impatience. Everything he wanted had to 
be done at once," "and everything else had to be dropped." Colville argues that 
Churchill was by “no means an arrogant man, even if he was overbrimming with 
self-confidence." He was "first and foremost a man of action, he took no intellectual 
interest in either political or social theories." If there are no great revelations, the 
picture that emerges is not merely an antidote to Moran but a close-up view of how 
Churchill interacted with some of his close personal aids. This is another volume 
that will be useful when a more definitive evaluation of Churchill is written. 


Brooklyn College Samur J. Hunwrrz 


THE WELFARE STATE: AN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL HISTORY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN FROM 1945 TO THE PRESENT DAY. By Pauline 
Gregg. ( Amherst: University of Massachusetts Press. 1969. Pp. xii, 388. $8.00.) 


Ir has been difficult to think of the American counterparts of Barbara Ward, Joan 
Robinson, Beatrice Webb, or C. V. Wedgwood in the fields of economics or economic 
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history unless we broadened the definition of economic to include the brilliant 
social documentaries of Barbara Tuchman or, by stretching the definition still further, 
the critical essays o£ Mary McCarthy and Susan Sontag. It would not now be out of 
order to refer to the name of Pauline Gregg. She has published four books in a little 
more than ten years, and all of them deserve a place in any library of British history. 
This book is a sequel to her earlier one, A Social and Economic History of Britain, 
1790-1965, which, in effect, focuses in almost microscopic detail on themes touched 
upon but not minutely examined in the earlier work. The Welfare State, as one might 
expect, is mainly concerned with the patterns of nationalization, controls, and social 
services that developed after the Labour party victory in 1945; one of the book’s three 
sections, albeit the shortest, however, is given over to “Care and Culture,” the impact 
of the welfare state on the nation’s sociopsychological mood and style of life. Some 
fifty-five pages of appended statistics are a useful addition that will lessen the chore 
of looking up essential facts and figures in other sources. The two major sections of 
the book, which are almost wholly concerned with nationalization and the economics 
of welfare, also obviate the need to search elsewhere for the main lines of government 
economic policy after the war. Enabling legislation, parliamentary debates, adminis- 
trative organization, the economic crises that repeatedly occurred and their conse- 
quences, changes in the distribution of wealth, and so forth—are all discussed at length. 

What is missing from Gregg’s account, as it is also missing from most studies of 
the same period by British scholars, is an effort to go beyond the official and formal 
history to explore the dynamics of economic and social change. Gregg’s book tells 
us very little about the role of interest groups, especially business, in organizing and 
stafing the key regulatory agencies or about the manipulation of public opinion to 
influence the Attlee government. The subtle and devious ways of the civil service, 
unquestionably a conservative influence on welfare policy at all levels, are not ex- 
amined, and the author shows little interest in the possibly significant effects of class 
ties and the “old boy” network. Gregg writes as if the essential story of the British 
welfare state can be told through official reports and documents, which is to suggest 
that its history can be written without ever leaving a good library. There is no evi- 
dence that any interviews were conducted. This is unfortunate in a book dealing with 
issues that were influenced and even decided by men, some of whom are still 
living. The author also appears unaware of, or indifferent to, the considerable body 
of critical publications concerning the immediate postwar period, especially those 
done by such American scholars as Robert A. Brady and H. H. Wilson, and, to be 
honest about it, I was unhappy to miss any mention of my own book, written in 
collaboration with Peter Shore. There are almost no references to the many studies 
by Americans of the nationalized industries, interest groups, and the trade-union 
sector, and there is little attempt to deal extensively with British literature on the 
same subjects. 

Partly for these reasons I found myself more interested in the section on “Care 
and Culture,” and here, too, I wish that Gregg had gone much further. She rightly 
concludes that the differences between the Labour and Conservative parties have 
substantially diminished since 1945, which is another way of saying that all political 
parties in the advanced industrial and democratic nations are, to one degree or another, 
welfare state parties. But, apart from the material gains and satisfactions that have 
accrued and will continue to accrue to the mass of people, how much does it matter? 
This is not to minimize the gains, much less to imply that what is needed is a return 
to the misery of ruthless laissez faire. But is it necessary to abandon finally the 
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cherished hopes of reformers who for centuries have believed that an improvement 
in man’s material condition would bring with it enlightenment, humanity, generosity, 
decency, and even nobility? In a brief comment on the British cultural scene, espe- 
cially the stage, Gregg observes: “Great characters are brought within the span of a 
homely man's mind, rather than -rousing the mind to new horizons.” Why this is so 
she does not say, and indeed no one has given this matter the attention it deserves. It 
may well be that the welfare state can succeed in everything but leveling up, and, if 
that is the case, we urgently need to know why and what can be done about it. Per- 
haps it is already too late to deal with the problem; perhaps we can only hope to hold 
the line where it is. Last June in New York, the two most conservative law-and-order 
candidates for mayor were nominated on the same day that the pornographic “En- 
tertainment with Music” called OA! Calcutta opened off-Broadway. No doubt both 
of these events have succeeded in rousing minds to new horizons, but hardly the 
horizons that the welfare state tradition has always pointed toward, or so it was 
thought. Why? How? And, above all, what now? 


City University of New York AxnNoLD A. Rocow 


IRISH PEASANT SOCIETY: FOUR HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By K. H. Connell. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1968. Pp. ix, 167. $4.95.) 


Tuese four essays deal with aspects of Irish peasant society “largely overlooked by 
the historian.” One, "Ether-Drinking in Ulster," could well have remained over- 
looked. An oddity rather than a custom of any social significance, the drinking of 
ether was confined to one small area of Ulster and flourished only briefly in the 
1870's and the 1880's. The other three are essays of substance. “Illicit Distillation” has 
had a continuous history in rural Ireland since at least the early nineteenth century 
and was an outgrowth of poverty and idleness. Income from the sale of illegal liquor 
(poteen) helped pay the rent and stave off eviction. Poteen making declined sharply 
in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries when land reforms transformed 
Ireland's tenant farmers into a class of independent farmers who no longer needed 
to sell poteen to help pay exorbitant rents. Did the heavy flow of emigrant remit- 
tances in this period have the same effect, since they too supplemented income? Con- 
nell does not say. 

"Ilegitimacy before the Famine,” Connell’s evidence suggests, was extremely low, 
probably the lowest in all of Europe. Connell attributes this to “an unusual concern 
with the sins against chastity" among lrish Catholics, reinforced by an "unusual 
popular submission" to an “unusual priestly insistence.” This unique relationship 
between priest and people is made clear in "Catholicism and Marriage in the Century 
after the Famine.” The outstanding demographic phenomenon was peasant reluc- 
tance to marry. While that reluctance grew out of economic considerations, it was 
accentuated and moralized by Catholicism. The remarkable thing for a peasant 
people marrying so little and so late was that they remained so celibate. This was 
due to the puritanical character of Irish Catholicism and the enormous influence 
wielded by Irish priests. 

The essays are well documented and enhanced by the effective use of materials 
from the Irish Folklore Commission, interviews, and novels. 


University of Cincinnati AxNoLD SCHRIER 
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THE RESTLESS DOMINION: THE IRISH FREE STATE AND THE BRIT- 
ISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS, 1921-31. By D. W. Harkness. (Lon- 
don: Macmillan. 1969. Pp. xvi, 312. 85s.) 


Wen southern Ireland accepted Dominion status in 1922, its position within the 
British Commonwealth was wholly exceptional. If it was the youngest Dominion, it 
was also, as Desmond FitzGerald noted, “an ancient kingdom with a great past.” 
Its geographical closeness to Britain and to Europe set it apart from other Domin- 
ions, as did the fact that there was a “Greater Ireland” scattered throughout the 
world, notably in the United States. 

Few in 1922 could have foreseen the leading role that the Irish Free State would 
play during the next decade in reshaping internal Commonwealth relations. This 
role is explored clearly, fully, and authoritatively in this valuable study by Dr. 
Harkness, His theme, which centers upon the Imperial Conferences of 1923, 1926, and 
1930, is that of “persistent Irish negotiation directed skillfully towards a desired end: 
the transformation of an Empire dominated by the Westminster Parliament into a 
Commonwealth of free and equal partner nations,” as defined in the Statute of 
Westminster of 1931. 

Harkness, who teaches at the University of Kent, demonstrates conclusively that 
such Irish statesmen as FitzGerald, Kevin O'Higgins, and Patrick McGilligan 
contributed more to bringing about this transformation than better-known figures 
like Mackenzie King of Canada or Herzog of South Africa. The author, incidentally, 
refutes the contention of Gordon Walker, former Labor Foreign Secretary, that Canada 
rather than Ireland took the lead in changing Empire into Commonwealth. 

Harkness rightly pays tribute to the strength and moderation of William T. 
Cosgrave, the self-effacing president of the executive council of the Irish Free State. 
The value of the Irish contribution to the Commonwealth did not cease, however, 
with Cosgrave’s fall in 1932. As Professor K. C. Wheare, a leading English consti- 
tutional authority, emphasized, the principles advocated by the Irish representatives, 
"though rejected by other Members of the Commonwealth at the time, came to have 
a strong influence on the development of the structure of the Commonwealth, partic- 
ularly after 1945.” 

Besides making an exhaustive study of parliamentary and League of Nations 
papers, as well as of a wide range of secondary material covering the Dominions, the 
author has based his narrative on manuscript materials hitherto largely unused—the 
FitzGerald and McGilligan Papers have been especially valuable—as well as on per- 
sonal interviews with public figures surviving from the 1920's. It is good to see R. M. 
Smyllie’s perceptive comments in the Irish Times reprinted. Harkness emphasizes 
the importance of personalities in politics, and his handling of complex constitutional 
` issues is a model of lucidity. | 


University of Washington GIOVANNI COSTIGAN 


QUEEN OF NAVARRE: JEANNE D'ALBRET, 1528-1572. By Nancy Lyman 
Roelker. (Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press of Harvard University Press. 1968. 

* Pp. xii, 503. $10.00.) 

One can hardly imagine the French Reformation taking the course it did without 

the influence and, often, the leadership of women. Notable among the noble ladies 

who promoted Calvinism in France was Jeanne d'Albret (1528-1572), the niece of 
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Francis I, the daughter of King Henri d’Albret of Navarre, and the mother of Henry 
TV. In this well-written and thorough study, Nancy Lyman Roelker offers the first 
modern biography of the Queen of Navarre. It is a book that scholars of the Refor- 
mation and of sixteenth-century France will find valuable and that will appeal to those 
who appreciate first-rate biography. 

Roelker has built upon the solid foundations of earlier French scholarship, partic- 
ularly the writings of Alphonse de Ruble and of Charles Dartigue. De Ruble’s 
intensive studies of the D’Albret-Bourbon connection and Dartigue’s close work on 
the administration of Béarn under Henri and Jeanne d’Albret have a far narrower 
focus than does this wide-ranging biography, however. Moreover, fully half of 
Roelker's study is devoted to the period 1563-1572, years that De Ruble did not treat. 
It was during this decade, and after the death of Jeanne's husband, Antoine de Bour- 
bon, that the Queen of Navarre was most active as a leader of the Huguenot move- 
ment. Those chapters concerning Jeanne’s relations with the Protestant chiefs and 
with the court of Catherine de Medici provide a clear and original account of the 
tangled diplomacy and political intrigues that culminated in the marriage of Henry 
of Navarre to Margaret of Valois. 

From the author’s careful and sympathetic analysis of Jeanne’s character emerges 
a convincing psychological portrait. It is the portrait of a woman who was rudely 
treated by the men in her life, who was used as a political pawn by Francis I and 
Henri d’Albret, and who suffered through the notorious infidelities of Antoine de 
Bourbon. As Jeanne matured, she was “conscious of her anger,” an “avenging 
fury,” and constantly embroiled with friend and foe. She was also politically shrewd 
and calculating. It was no coincidence, Roelker concludes in her epilogue, that the 
high tide of Calvinism in France occurred during the decade of Jeanne’s ascendancy 
in the Huguenot movement. 

This volume should stand as the definitive biography of the Queen of Navarre. 
The author has cut through the partisan myths surrounding Jeanne’s life and per- 
sonality to provide a balanced account of a queen who was not simply a religious 
fanatic but rather a superior administrator, a staunch defender of the Bourbon cause, 
and a skillful adversary of the Guises. 


Yale University Raymonp F. Krersreap 


THE WORKS OF JACQUES-AUGUSTE DE THOU. By Samuel Kinser. [Inter- 
national Archives of the History of Ideas, Number 18.] (The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff. 1966. Pp. x, 356. 34.20 gls.) 


Proressor Kinser’s book is difficult to review; it is less a book in itself than the appa- 
ratus for a book as yet unpublished. The present volume is a systematic record of De 
Thou’s works, published and unpublished, organized in relation to his monumental 
Historia sui temporis. There are a section listing and commenting on the editions of 
the work, a section on its manuscripts, and a section on relevant manuscript annota- 
tions to the text, both before and after its publication. Further, Kinser has devoted 
considerable care to noting De Thou’s other, and lesser, writings, his Memoirs, 
his Neo-Latin verse, and the fugitive works of his pen that are in some cases rather 
difficult to trace. As the account of the composition of the Historia makes plain, “the 
grave Thuanus” wrote and rewrote his major work following several plans; all of 
these were printed, and some were pirated and corrupted thereby. It remained for 
the editors of the Enlightenment, drawn to the relatively dispassionate and critical 
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De Thou, to re-establish the text in workmanlike editions that are still, apparently, 
, the best available to modern readers. 

Kinser presents lists of the editions, grouped by place of publication, and com- 
ments on them fully, His remarks on those editions published during De Thou's 
lifetime are helpful, as are his remarks on those by later editors, especially of the 
eighteenth century. In the case of the manuscripts of the Historia, largely gathered 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Kinser has described the provenance of each and its 
contents. Whenever relevant, he has consulted not only the remarks of editors, but 
also those of the author as found in his correspondence and other writings. In addi- 
tion, Kinser has attempted a gigantic task—the notation of as many annotations to 
the Historia as he could find; again, one by-product of his investigation is to 
demonstrate the scrupulousness of eighteenth-century editors of De Thou, especially 
Thomas Carte. 

De 'Thou's major work was, of course, his Historia; his Memoirs, written as if 
by a friend, were his own defense of his enterprise. There are some apparent prob- 
lems about a critical text of this work, for no printed work, it seems, takes into account 
the fuller manuscript versions. His minor work was largely poetical and Neo-Latin; 
he was a latecomer in Pléiade circles and an admirer of several important sixteenth- 
century poets, particularly Simon Macrin. He was related to the Sainte-Marthes, and 
Scévole de Sainte-Marthe, together with Passerat and Ronsard, contributed to the 
tumulus, which De Thou edited, of his father. Jean Dorat, among others, contributed 
to the tumulus of a sister. Kinser has collected and listed many of De Thou’s poetical 
contributions to different volumes, many of them occasional, and he notes as well the 
contents of several manuscripts, one quite extensive. In addition, he has made an 
admirable effort to track down smaller or more ephemeral works of De Thou, partic- 
ularly his letters, either in other people’s volumes or in volumes devoted principally 
to other works. 

As one can see, this is simply a workbook in preparation for a real study of the 
cultural and intellectual importance of this historian. The present volume does not 
attempt such a thing. Indeed, somewhat to my surprise, there was no mention of 
the Bibliotheca Thuana, a considerable monument of the French Renaissance. Al- 
though this book has unquestioned value as prolegomena to any further study of De 
Thou, I cannot see why, at this point, such a publication should have appeared in a 
series calling itself the “International Archives of the History of Ideas,” since it is no 
derogation of the book being reviewed to say that ideas are the last thing its author 
appears concerned with. As I went through the volume, I began to chafe for a real 
study of De Thou. I assume that Kinser will give us that soon, and, if for some 
reason he should not, this systematic and well-organized presentation of the raw 
materials will make it much easier for someone else to do the job. 


University of Toronto Rosat L. Corre 


LES CONTROLES DE TROUPES DE L'ANCIEN REGIME. Volume I, UNE 
SOURCE D'HISTOIRE SOCIALE: GUIDE DES RECHERCHES. By 4. Cor- 
visier. Preface by Michel François. ([Paris:] Ministère des Armées, État-Major de 
l'Armée de Terre, Service Historique. 1968. Pp. vii, 144, 9 plates.) 

Despite its unassuming title and modest size, this little volume will be of great in- 


terest to students of eighteenth-century France. It is the key to a type of documentation 
uncommon for that era. The government of the old regime kept only limited 
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records on its subjects; it did not impose upon them the identity card, which makes 
one's individuality a matter of public record. It was the Revolution of 1789 that in- 
troduced the modern trend with its certificates of civism, the conquest of liberty 
being thus attended by a certain loss of privacy. 

'There were three categories of persons of whom the old regime did require a 
recorded identity: criminals, foreigners, and soldiers. The records of the soldiers are 
of considerable importance since they represent a body of nearly two million men 
in the course of the century. The basic personnel records are composed of an extensive 
but incomplete collection of three thousand contróles, or company rosters, representing 
various units from 1716 to 1786. For each soldier there are usually entries indicating 
place and date of birth, physical appearance, and details of service. The collection has 
only been readily accessible since its transfer to the Army Historical Service in 1951. 
Professor Corvisier has been both researcher and pathfinder in this little-known 
source. Besides drawing from it an excellent monograph, he has begun the preparation 
of an inventory and guide that is to occupy three volumes. The present one, limited 
as it is to general description, still offers intriguing glimpses at research possibilities. 
What, for example, were the nature and composition of the militia? Was the army as 
full of foreigners as traditional authorities say? Finally, what was the social com- 
position of the army on the eve of the Revolution? For these questions and others 
the conzróles could help provide answers. Those who wish to explore the possibilities 
will find Corvisier’s work:an indispensable vade mecum. 


University of Georgia | Ler KENNETT 


LA CENSURE DES LIVRES À PARIS À LA FIN DE L'ANCIEN RÉGIME 
(1750~1789). By Nicole Herrmann-Mascard. Preface by Jean Imbert. [Travaux et 
recherches de la Faculté de Droit et des Sciences économiques de Paris. Series 
"Sciences historiques," Number 13.] (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1968. 
Pp. vii, 147. 12 fr.) 


Tis welcome contribution to the history of publication is a meticulous, technical 
study of the administration and enforcement of the censorship in Paris from 1750, 
when the term of Malesherbes as director of the Librairie began, until 1789, when 
the revolutionary regime abolished the censorship. It is based not only on published 
sources, the collections of royal decrees and regulations, and the writings of con- 
temporaries, notably Malesherbes, but also on extensive manuscript holdings in the 
Archives de la Chambre Syndicale des Libraires et Imprimeurs de Paris, the Archives 
Nationales, and the Bibliothéque Nationale. Hitherto existing studies of the censor- 
ship and the book trade appear in the documentation, but Mme. Herrmann-Mascard 
writes basically from the sources indicated above. 

Types of publication other than books are considered only incidentally, and the 
subject of provincial censorship is likewise neglected. The book is centered about 
the Bureau de la Librairie and its personnel, who were under the jurisdiction of the 
Keeper of the Seals (of the Chancellor only if he were also the Keeper of the Seals) 
or of the Lieutenant of Police. By the eighteenth century, the censorship had become 
primarily a function of the royal administration, although the university, that is, the 
faculty of theology, and the Parlement still pretended to authority in this sphere, 
and the author devotes a preliminary chapter to the gradual appropriation of censor- 
ship authority by the royal administration over several preceding centuries. 

The regulations governing the book trade and the relations of the Bureau de la 
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Librairie with the Chambre Syndicale of the printers and booksellers are set forth in 
great detail. The most interesting aspect of the study is its account of the failure of 
the censorship to prevent the publication and distribution of "subversive" books. 
'This involves a discussion of the entry into France, legally or illegally, of books 
printed abroad, of the practice of according a permission tacite or perhaps a simple 
tolérance, of various ways of smuggling, of bribing officials, of the inability of the 
police to keep ahead of ingenious distributors, and of the growing feeling in the 
government itself that the refusal of permission was useless and that any action 
taken against prohibited books only whetted the appetite of the public that supported 
illicit printing and distribution. The censorship failed, it seems, because the temper 
of the times was against it, even in the government. 

It is a pity that a careful and detailed work of this kind, valuable especially for 
reference, should have no index. 


Duke University Frances Acoma 


THE FRENCH LIBERAL OPPOSITION AND THE AMERICAN CIVIL 
WAR. By Serge Gavronsky. (New York: Humanities Press. 1968. Pp. 304. 
$6.50.) 

Tue American Civil War produced one of the most torrid episodes of a long 

political love affair. During the nineteenth century, America was often a source of 

spiritual sustenance for French liberals, but the threat to the Union’s survival in 

1860 combined with hints of a thaw in the authoritarian regime of the Second Em- 

pire to produce an exceptionally intense war of ideas in France over the very viability 

of a liberal polity. 

Gavronsky’s abundantly documented book covers some ground previously ex- 
plored in the studies of West, Pratt, and Case, but the interpretation of the materials 
from the viewpoint of the French domestic situation gives it a novel focus and 
direction. Although the structure of the liberal movement is left hazy, the core of the 
study is an extended commentary on the debate between the liberal and semiofficial 
press over the nature of the Civil War and the appropriate attitude for France to 
take toward it. According to their respective French supporters, both North and 
South embodied the highest political values. 

Gavronsky shows how French liberals gained a tactical advantage at the outset 
from the fact that slavery was already an integral part of the American image. In 
comparison, Confederate nationalism was discovered only after the conflict began. 
The account also effectively demonstrates the screening techniques used by the press 
in polarizing the images into simplified moral essences, although the preceptual costs 
for the liberals on such problems as American racism are not emphasized. By 1865 
a large body of French opinion was prepared to experience Lincoln’s assassination, 
with which the book closes, as a martyrdom of liberty and a loss for national recon- 
ciliation. 

More dubious is Gavronsky’s claim to have demonstrated the influence of liberal 
propaganda on French diplomacy and public opinion. His argument relies too much 
on the self-congratulatory claims of the propagandists, while the evidence from the 
government’s public opinion surveys is, if anything, negative in its implications. In 
asserting the effectiveness of liberal propaganda, he often begs the question by 
compounding it with other, more plausible explanations for a decision or turn of 
events. In the context of establishing influence, the real merit of this book lies in its 
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demonstration of the effect that the enormous commitment of energy and loyalty 
had on the evolution of French liberalism itself. As Gavronsky rightly concludes, by 
the end of the war even the Orleanist notables had muted their traditional fears of 
mass politics and greeted the Union’s triumph as a victory of democracy as well as of 


liberty. 
University of Pittsburgh. SEYMOUR DRESCHER 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1870-1871. By Roger L. Williams. [Revolu- 
tions in the Modern World.] (New York: W. W. Norton and Company. 1969. 
Pp. xxii, 232. $5.95.) 

Tue key to a sympathetic understanding of Williams’ book is to be found in the 

preface, where he states unequivocally that “the Revolution of 1870~71 was in essence 

the substitution of the conservative Third Republic for the Liberal Empire.” Since 
this is so, the designer of the book’s jacket did a real disservice to both author and 
reader by supplying a lengthy subtitle (nowhere repeated in the pages of the book) 
to the effect that the study treats of “A controversial episode in modern French his- 

tory—the Paris Commune—and the revolutionary cycle of which it was a part.” Im- 

mediately attention is focused on the Commune, when in fact the Commune is 

almost incidental to the author’s main concern. 

Because Williams’ study has been published as the first in a new series “Revolu- 
tions in the Modern World,” it is necessary to raise the question of precisely what 
constitutes a revolution. An expository note by the series editor, Jack P. Greene, 
might have been helpful here. Clearly, though, while definitions of revolution in the 
abstract do vary widely, it is not too much to say that, generally speaking, the idea of 
revolution carries within it some connotation of change au fond, of deep alterations 
in at least certain aspects of political, social, economic, and cultural relationships. By 
a test such as this, can the events of 1870-1871 be termed a "revolution"? Does not the 
historian have to wait until much later in the 1870’s to find fundamentally new 
departures in French politics and society? Williams himself tends to stress the 
strong elements of continuity that transcend the double catastrophe of military defeat 
by Prussia and the postdefeat convulsions of Paris. In consequence, it becomes 
difficult to view the shift from late Empire to early Troisième as revolutionary. 

The principal merit of the book quite possibly lies in the setting of the events of 
1870-187: in the larger flow of nineteenth- and even twentieth-century French his- 
tory. Williams has not written—nor did he intend to write—a full narrative account 
of the end of the Empire, or of the Franco-Prussian War, or of the Commune, or of 
that National Assembly which so reluctantly designed for France the political in- 
stitutions of the Third Republic. He has written precisely what he meant to write, 
an interpretive essay that spans some ten critical years in the life of the French nation, 
the years roughly from 1865 to 1875. In doing so, he also has linked developments in 
those years to even broader issues in the French experience, such as the perennial 
conflict between centralization and decentralization, or such as the widely remarked 
relative stagnation of France throughout the nineteenth century. Most important, he 
has thoughtfully joined the events of 1870-1871 to the great French Revolution of 
1789, to which the upheavals here examined in detail seem almost a sort of coda; 
further, he has perceptively foreshadowed some of the subsequent crises of the Third 
Republic—particularly those coming via the antirepublican Right—by examining the 
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impact of both the Franco-Prussian War and the Paris Commune upon latently 
fascist or fascistoid mentalities. 

As with any work having the scope of this one, a reviewer could signalize numer- 
ous points for agreement or disagreement. Thus, I feel that the substance of the 
book has perhaps been unduly influenced by Williams’ known view that Louis 
Napoleon’s Liberal Empire, if it had lasted longer, could have been an enduring 
and just regime for France. Similarly, I find the criticisms of the Government of 
National Defense for its failure to abandon scruples and to assume a hard-line, 
“law and order” stand against Leftist agitators in that fateful fall of 1870 do not take 
sufficiently into account the historic circumstances of the men, the place, and the 
hour. On the other hand, Williams and I could agree on the necessity for unraveling 
(as he does very well) the intricate relationship between the two Central Com- 
mittees (that of the Twenty Arrondissements and that of the National Guard), 
and on his stressing of the Communal episode as the consequence of an emotional . 
outburst rather than the product of “rational plan or conspiracy.” 

But comment on specific details is not really in order with reference to this book. 
The important consideration is the fact that Williams has something to say, that he 
has carefully examined the principal specialized literature—both standard works and 
recent monographs—on the years in question, and that he has had the boldness to 
present without apology a frankly interpretive work. 


American University Jean T. JovcnuiN 


THÉOPHILE DELCASSÉ AND THE MAKING OF THE ENTENTE COR- 
DIALE: A REAPPRAISAL OF FRENCH FOREIGN POLICY 1898-1905. By 
Christopher Andrew. (New York: St. Martin's Press. 1968. Pp. xii, 330. $11.00.) 


Tere is something sad about a good historical monograph such as this one by 
Professor Andrew. Its subject, the diplomacy of Théophile Delcassé, bas long needed 
such a thorough, well-founded study, but it leaves another false hero unmasked, an- 
other set of assumptions of greatness dismantled. 

Delcassé, stripped and dissected under the penetrating light of Andrew's scholar- 
ship, turns out to have been a pretty ordinary fellow. His two successive major am- 
bitions as a statesman—throwing the British out of Egypt, and, failing that, con- 
taining the irreconcilable Germans—were neither subtle nor particularly intelligent. 
They encompassed the political assumptions and prejudices of almost any Jacques 
Bonhomme. 

As the author pursues this uninspired and uninspiring statesman, one can only 
second his interim conclusion that “in the long run Germany’s refusal to come to 
an agreement either with France over Egypt or with England over the Far East 
helped to drive the two countries into each other’s arms.” Delcassé’s mediocrity 
triumphed because German diplomacy did not even attain his modest level of 

ality. 

3 Delcassé next sought to draw Russia into the Entente Cordiale. Again the 
Wilhelmstrasse came to his aid. He would never have succeeded on his own. His 
judgment was erratic throughout. The Russo-Japanese War took him by surprise. 
Flattering attentions from the Tsar swayed him more than cool, knowing assessments 
of political realities. This small, arrogant man’s views seemed to stem solely from the 
Revue des deux mondes. That the Kaiser should have held him responsible for the 
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failure of Germany's ill-prepared diplomatic wooing of Russia in 1904 is ironic and 
illustrates what small caliber talents decided the fate of men before World War I. 

Andrew's story is depressing, but he tells it with dispatch and authority. From 
beginning to end his findings rest on good research and good sense. I have only one 
disagreement: in his conclusions the author abandons his previously critical stance 
and asserts that "it is a remarkable tribute to [Delcass£s] diplomatic skill that Eng- 
land and Russia came to feel a greater confidence in him than in any other French 
statesman in the generation before the Great War." Is this true, and is it an explanation 
of Delcassé’s success? Would it not be more correct to say that the Russians were 
satisfied with anyone who responded as warmly to the Tsar's flattery? And was 
Britain’s contribution to the prewar renversement des alliances not primarily due to 
its confidence in Paul Cambon? 


New York University | Hans A. Scamirr 


DIVIDED ISLAND: FACTION AND UNITY ON SAINT PIERRE. By William 
A. Christian, Jr. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1969. Pp. xvi, 
212. $7.50.) 

Tue tiny islands of Saint Pierre and Miquelon have in recent years attracted much 
scholarly attention. Douglas G. Anglin’s discussion of the significance of these islands 
in World War II diplomacy is now followed by Christian's analytical study of Saint 
Pierre alone. Using a novel and meaningful approach, Christian adds 'to our knowl- 
edge of the social and political attitudes of the island population. Relying on his 
personal acquaintance with the island, its population and problems, as well as on 
interviews in France and extensive consultation. of available written sources, the 
author carefully analyzes the social and economic conflicts that have divided the 
population of Saint Pierre into factions since the beginning of the twentieth century. 

According to Christian, the division between the supporters of Pétain's Vichy 
France and De Gaulle's Free French had deep historical roots. With the exception of 
the Prohibition era in the United States, the lack of a reliable economic basis for the 
support of the people of Saint Pierre has caused a socioeconomic division of major 
political consequence. Mistrust, moreover, between Saint Pierrais and administrators 
from metropolitan France also influenced politica! alignments. The "big family" of 
Saint Pierre has actually long been composed of cliques and groups that ideally 
served as an information network. In many ways the story of Saint Pierre reflects 
"the story of twentieth-century France in microcosm.” The outstanding merit of 
Christian's book rests on his behavioral analysis of this colonial population that does 
not regard itself as a colony. 

Students of diplomatic history will henceforth have to correct their view of 
Gilbert de Bournat, who headed the administration of Saint Pierre in 1940. Christian 
points out that Bournat would actually have wanted to continue the war after the 
armistice had not the United States and Canada recognized the Vichy government. 
De Gaulle's return to power in 1958 caused the original Saint Pierre Gaullists and 
followers of Pétain to have second thoughts. It is interesting, but not surprising, that 
in a social sense the population of Saint Pierre came, by and large, to regard the Free 
French as an occupying: force. The occupation has not been forgotten, but the old 
bitterness it caused is gone. 


This enlightening little book is indeed worthwhile reading. 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey Henzy BLUMENTHAL 
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SYNDICALISME REVOLUTIONNAIRE ET COMMUNISME: LES ARCHIVES 
DE PIERRE MONATTE, 1914-1924. Presentation by Colette Chambelland and 
Jean Maitron. Preface by Ernest Labrousse. [Bibliothéque socialiste, Number 12.] 
(Paris: Francois Maspero. 1968. Pp. 462. 24.65 fr.) 


For the historian Ernest Labrousse who, in the early 1920's, was the colleague of 
Pierre Monatte (1881-1960) on L’Humanit¢é, Monatte was “perhaps the most attractive 
and representative figure in French revolutionary syndicalism." Monatte was also 
the editor of Vie Ouvrière; he figured prominently in the minority which resisted 
the prowar leadership of the CGT (and yet also saw active service in the trenches); 
and he participated in the executive committees of both the Comintern and the 
French Communist party. 

These connections suggest the interest of this rich collection of personal letters 
written to Monatte during the decade 31914-1924, a large proportion of them from 
four syndicalist militants, Marcel Martinet, Alphonse Merrheim, Georges Dumoulin, 
and Alfred Rosmer, though there are also occasional pieces from more than forty 
others, among them James Guillaume, Albert Bourderon, Maurice Chambelland 
(father of the volume’s coeditor), Boris Souvarine, Albert Treint, Soloman Lozovsky, 
and Leon Trotsky. These personal letters have been supplemented and illuminated 
by a large number of other documents: extracts from labor newspapers; the resolu- 
tions and manifestoes of party and labor union congresses; examinations of tactical 
positions; declarations of policy, as, for example, the manifesto issued by the 
Zimmerwald conference or the extremely important policy analysis directed by 
Zinoviev, in behalf of the Comintern, to the leadership of the French Communist 
party in July 1921. Moreover, the editors have added greatly to the intelligibility, in- 
terest, and value of this collection through the data they have provided on Monatte 
and his circle and on the issues and events to which they were responding. They have 
been both scholarly and sympathetic. 

If there is a single, unifying theme, it is the response of the militant Left, in France 
particularly but also within the international socialist movement, to the disturbing 
and divisive challenges provided by the First World War.and by Russia's October 
Revolution. As we read these letters, the labor movement disappears, and even its 
revolutionary wing loses its collective character; we become conscious only of in- 
dividual militants, torn in opposite directions, trying to make the right personal 
decision and then to find appropriate means of influencing public policy in a manner 
consistent with it. We find Guillaume, the anarchist historian, supporting “union 
sacrée” in the belief that Germany’s victory would mean the triumph of German 
social democracy as well as of German imperialism. We share the disgust of 
Dumoulin with Loiseau, a supporter of the prowar leadership of the CGT, who 
had offered to use his influence with that leadership to get Dumoulin transferred 
to a post further from the battle front. How easy it has been for them to corrupt 
us in our sufferings, he reflects. We see Monatte on active duty at the front 
considering a refusal to fire and being urged by his anxious, antiwar friends to 
abandon the notion. He would have been summarily executed, and their cause 
needed him alive, not dead. A particularly interesting letter recounts Trotsky’s oral 
report of his own efforts at Zimmerwald as a mediator between Western delegates 
like Merrheim, whose primary concern was peace, and Lenin and Radek, con- 
cerned primarily with revolution. After the October Revolution Merrheim abandoned 
the cause of peace. Marie Guillot thinks he did so because he was timid by nature 
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and drew back when facing men more revolutionary than himself, and he had come 
to hate Lenin at Zimmerwald and perhaps Trotsky as well. 

Of still greater interest and importance are the documents for the years 1918-1922 
and 1924, which concern the multiple response of the labor movement in France to 
the October Revolution and certain institutions emerging from it: the Comintern, 
the Red International of Labor Unions, and the French Communist party. The 
revolutionary syndicalist and anarchist wing of French labor itself was torn apart 
by these developments, an increasing authoritarianism and inflexibility on the part 
of Moscow contributing to this, as did the very nature of revolutionary syndicalism 
itself. Unlike Merrheim,.Monatte and Rosmer reacted enthusiastically to the October 
Revolution. Both became members of the Executive Committee of the Communist 
International and took part subsequently (1923-1924) in the direction of the «French 
Communist party. But collaboration with Moscow was difficult for them both. ‘As 
revolutionary syndicalists they responded enthusiastically to Bolshevik revolutionism, 
Monatte writing Trotsky, “You struggle for yourselves and for us. We struggle for 
you and for ourselves, ashamed of not having done more and of remaining so weak. 
But better days will come. They are coming. Your triumph prepares and announces 
ours.” At the same time, as syndicalists they had always acted outside the framework 
of a political party and, therefore, as Trotsky had the sensitivity to recognize, would 
find it difficult psychologically to accept the Communist party and thereby reject a 
part ‘of their past. While! resisting, not very effectively, the tight subordination of the 
international labor movement to the Comintern sought by Zinoviev, they continued 
to collaborate actively with the Communists until the crisis of 1924, on which these 
letters provide new information. At this time, under Zinoviev’s leadership, there 
occurred a major effort to Bolshevize the national Communist parties and to stifle 
all dissident views, in ‘order to achieve a single Communist front everywhere. 
Monatte and Rosmer were accused of participating in an antiproletarian and anti- 
Communist offensive Ied by the forces of demagogic fascism. They were also 
accused of being Trotskyites, and with more justice; Trotsky was more sympathetic 
to their position than either Lenin or Zinoviev. It was a question, ultimately, of the 
incompatibility of the individualism characteristic of revolutionary syndicalism with 
the discipline of a monolithic party now directed by bureaucrats commanded from 
Moscow. 


University of Washington Scorr LYTLE | 


LA CRISE DES ANNÉES 30 À BESANÇON. By M. Daclin. [Cahiers d'études 
comtoises, Number 13. Annales Littéraires de l'Université de Besancon, Volume 
XCVI.] (Paris: Les Belles Lettres. 1968. Pp. 136.) 


CommuwaL and regional monographs are both a commonplace and a glory of current 
French historical scholarship. This modest example of the genre, conceived as a 
thesis for the diplóme d'études supérieures, attracts attention by the novelty of its 
subject matter. It covers the impact of the Great Depression of the 1930’s on a 
provincial city that contained about sixty thousand people and had a lopsided econ- 
omy dependent on the watchmaking industry. To my knowledge, this is the first 
time this period has been studied on such a local scale. Given the interesting and 
atypic incidence of the depression in France, one wonders why the attempt has not 
been made before. The author is candid about the difficulties, including, among 
others, the fifty-year rule for departmental archives (he cracked it to some extent) 
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and the destruction of important business and labor union records during the occupa- 
tion. Still Daclin perseveres with useful alternate sources and judicious assessments 
to give us a well-organized, if overly succinct, account of the depression in his city. 

The emphasis is on a rather factual recording of business failures and shutdowns, 
drops in production and prices, the extent of unemployment, and the efforts of in- 
dustry, labor unions, and the municipality to alleviate suffering. Although there are 
glimpses, by inference, of real misery and despair, óne misses the human element in 
a study that is, strictly speaking, social rather than economic history. Daclin estimates 
that the incidence of the depression in Besancon was more severe than in France as a 
whole owing to the city’s brittle dependence on the watchmaking industry. But he 
also points out that it never attained, either in Besançon or elsewhere in France, “the 
nature of a cataclysm which it is possible to observe in Germany and the United 
States.", This conclusion underlines the need for a number of studies, local and other- 
wise, of the depression in France. Daclin’s book, in spite of some shortcomings, is 
an interesting start in that direction. 


University of Kansas l CuanLEs K. WARNER 


LES ESPINOSA: UNE FAMILLE D'HOMMES D'AFFAIRES EN ESPAGNE 
ET AUX INDES À L'ÉPOQUE DE LA COLONISATION. By Guillermo 
Lohmann Villena. [École Pratique des Hautes Etudes—VI° Section. Centre de 
Recherches Historiques. Affaires et gens d'affaires, Number 32.] (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 
1968. Pp. 257. 38 fr.) 


Gui.LzRMO Lohmann Villena has written an excellent monograph on the Espinosa 
family, one of the most important Castilian merchant banking dynasties of the six- 
teenth century. The origins of this family are obscure, but by the fourteenth century 
they could be found in the flourishing Castilian trading center of Medina de Ríoseco 
where within a few generations they had become wealthy merchants and bankers. At 
the opening of the sixteenth century several of the most enterprising members of the 
family moved southward to the city of Seville to take advantage of the opening of 
the New World. In Seville they participated in all aspects of the transatlantic trade 
and operated one of the most successful banks in the city. Their interests in America 
were cared for by a network of agents, most of whom were family members. 

This book is divided into two parts. In Part I, the author reconstructs, on the 
basis of extensive archival research, the genealogy of the Espinosa family from the 
end of the fifteenth to the beginning of the seventeenth century. He was able to 
identify and obtain information about most of the 263 male members of a family 
whose mercantile vocation manifested itself generation after generation. Part II deals 
with the career of one of the most famous Espinosas, Licenciado Gaspar de 
Espinosa, magistrate, conqueror, and businessman. Licenciado Espinosa went to 
Panama with Pedrarias in 1514 as alcalde mayor. Like many other Spanish ad- 
ministrators in the New World, his official position did not prevent him from 
engaging in varied entrepreneurial activities in close association with his relatives. He 
furnished the twenty thousand pesos for the Pizarro expedition in 1526 through his 
agent, Father Hernando de Luque. 

My principal reservations about this work relate to the author’s reluctance to 
discuss the probable converso origin of the Espinosas that has been suggested by 
many historians. A preference for specific professions, mainly mercantile, certain 
family names, and the practice of endogamic marriages tend to characterize the con- 
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versos during this period. Lohmann Villena's genealogical tables of the Espinosas 
reveal a similar mercantile tradition in addition to repeated matrimonial alliances 
with families bearing names that are frequently found among the conversos. The 
supposed rural beginnings of the Espinosas are also questionable. The author 
claims that the family originated from a village in the province of Burgos, and that, 
because of this, they must have been peasants. This leads one to assume that their 
rural origins would preclude anything but the Old Christian heritage. The source 
for this information is not clear or at least it is not stated; the author begins his study 
of the family at the end of the fifteenth century when they were already wealthy, and 
it is a known fact that‘ the conversos frequently falsified their origins. Even if the 
Espinosas did originally come from a village, that does not mean that they were 
ipso facto peasants, or, for that matter, Old Christians, since many converso 
families originated from: small towns and villages where they exercised skilled and 
semiskilled crafts. A clarification of these points and a frank discussion of the 
possible converso origin . of the Espinosas would have further enriched a work that 
represents an important and valuable contribution to the history of Spain and its 
empire in the sixteenth century. 


Hunter College Rory Pre 


LES ARCHIVES GENERALES DE SIMANCAS ET L’HISTOIRE DE LA 
BELGIQUE (IX*-XIX* SIÈCLES). Volume III, SECRETARÍAS PROVINCI- 
ALES, CONSEJO SUPREMO DE FLANDES Y BORGONA. SECRETARÍA DE 
ESTADO, MILAN-SABOYA (BORGONA), DIVERSOS DESPACHOS, PAR- 
TES, NORTE Y ESPANA (IX*-XVIIIe SIÈCLES). By Maurice Van Durme. [Col- 
lection de Chroniques belges inédites et de Documents inédits relatifs à l'Histoire de 
la Belgique.] (Brussels: Académie royale de Belgique, Commission royale 
d'Histoire. 1968. Pp. lxiii, 1122.) 


Tins weighty volume is a collection of document titles from the Simancas Archives, 
all relating in some fashion to Belgian history, mostly between 1560 and 1700. Much 
of the material is correspondence of the Supreme Council of Flanders and Burgundy 
at Madrid, a creation of Philip IV. The Supreme Council may not have amounted 
to much in the political ‘structure of the Spanish Empire, but it dealt with an im- 
pressive array of official business. Some of it was trivia, but the titles also suggest 
material that should be ‘of considerable interest to scholars of political, economic, 
social, ecclesiastical, and military affairs in seventeenth-century Europe. There are 
petitions from depressed merchants of Bruges and Antwerp, appeals from nobles and 
corporate groups for the restoration of ancient privileges, complaints about Jansenists 
and Jesuits, and financial reports. In addition to the records of the Supreme Council, 
those of other secretariats:of state in Madrid contain treaties, commercial agreements, 
royal correspondence, and diplomatic dispatches. Nearly every document title carries 
a brief description of its contents. 


Dunn-Loring, Virginia | Teopore B. Hopazs 
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BESCHEIDEN BETREFFENDE DE BUITENLANDSE POLITIEK VAN 
NEDERLAND, 1848-1919. Second Period, 1871-1898. Volume III, 1881-1885; 
Volume IV, 1886-1890. Edited by J. Woliring. [Rijks Geschiedkundige Pub- 
licatién, Major Series, Numbers 122 and 126.] (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 
1967; 1968. Pp. xxviii, 947; xliii, 836.) 


Srwcz most of the published state documents of the Age of Imperialism belong to the 
major powers of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, these two massive 
volumes on the overseas economic and political relations of the Dutch in the 1880's 
open up new perspectives for scholars of the colonial era. In 1,783 pages and with 
1,204 pieces of selected correspondence, Dr. Woltring and his colleagues cover a 
significant period in diplomacy related to Asia, Africa, Latin America, and Oceania. 
Although most are written in Dutch, there are some scattered pieces in French, 
English, and German. 

Both volumes are either strangely silent on or not deeply concerned with many 
major issues. Even though it appears that no substantial revisions will result from 
this work, it is still valuable in filling out the historical picture. "There is ample 
illustration of the caution and prudence of Bismarckian diplomacy, the near reck- 
lessness of Leopold II in the Congo, the early Japanese pressures in China and South- 
east Asia, and the much-forgotten initial French thrust into the Orient. A striking 
feature is the continual Anglo-Dutch cooperation and collective action on one side 
and the intensified Anglo-French hostility emerging from increased economic 
competition on the other. Since the emphasis is on commercial relations, advocates 
of the Marxist-Leninist orientation might hope to find evidence for their economic 
determinism and the thesis that imperialism is the last stage of capitalism. Yet the 
predominant Great Powers seem to be jockeying and wrangling about strategic 
political and military locales and national prestige and status as much as they are 
about exports, markets, and vested economic or religious group interests. 

The entire collection has one great technical drawback for the researcher: the 
absence of any system of clear document précis under general subject headings. There 
are an adequate register of the persons involved, a complete index, and even a 
helpful listing of Dutch diplomatic and consular agents accredited abroad and the 
foreign representative in The Hague, and, while each document is cited as to its 
location and its dossier name and number, this does not help the scholar searching 
for a particular subject area. Strict adherence to a purely chronological presentation 
might have been improved upon by a glance at the advantageous subject organization 
of documents utilized by the Belgians in their volumes of the interwar Documents 
diplomatiques belges. This point cannot, however, overshadow the careful and me- 
ticulous job done by the editors and the publisher. These and companion volumes 
should be part of the holdings of every major educational and research institution 
specializing in the diplomacy and economics of imperialism. 


Tulane University Prerre Henri LAURENT 


FINLAND. By W. R. Mead. [Nations of the Modern World.] (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger. 1968. Pp. 256. $6.50.) 


Mean, a professor of geography at University College, London, has spent much time 
in Finland and has written several other books on that country. In this book, he has 
tried to present a succinct historical and geographical introduction to Finland and 
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has succeeded quite well. More than half of the work is concerned with an interpre- 
tive historical summary in which English-language works by such historians as 
John Wuorinen and Eino Jutikkala have been judiciously used. A large store of 
monographs in both Finnish and Swedish also lies behind the generalizations made, 
and the bibliography demonstrates wide reading. 

This is, on the whole, a happy marriage of geography and history, and the judg- 
ments are usually sound. There are, however, more misspellings and inaccuracies 
than should be normal in a book of this length. Mead knows both Swedish and 
Finnish well, but some of the mistakes are clearly his and not the publisher's. Some- 
times he has arrived at à translation by means of intuition rather than a good diction- 
ary. When dealing with place names that differ in Finnish and Swedish, he has norm- 
ally chosen the former, but it would have been helpful for historians if he had 
consistently given the Swedish forms within parentheses. In a book designed for the 
nonspecialist, English-language audience, he has used Finnish and Swedish terms too 
frequently. Sometimes they are translated, and sometimes they are not; on occasion 
they are mistranslated. For a book that is not a serious scholarly contribution to 
either history or geography, but, rather, designed for the intelligent general reader 
who wishes to inform himself on Finland, this is a serious mistake, Still, with certain 
reservations, it can be used with profit by undergraduates. 

University of California, Riverside Ernst ERMAN 


| 


DANSKE ADELSGODSER I MIDDELALDEREN. By Erik Ulsig. [Skrifter 
udgivet af det Historiske Institut ved Københavns Universitet, Number 2.] 
(Copenhagen: Gyldendalske Boghandel, Nordisk Forlag A/S. 1968. Pp. 515, 
14 maps.) ; 

Trns study brings an increment of solid scholarship to the agrarian history of the 
North Sea-Baltic lowland plain, in which the Danish sector is well represented. 
Weaving in family and manorial history from the twelfth to the sixteenth century, the 
author centers his inquiry on holdings of the Danish upper nobility, encompassing 
old Skane east of The Sound but omitting the historical duchy of Schleswig. Assem- 
blages of manorial holdings are delineated through shifting family ties. The manorial 
connections within these landed complexes are, when possible, closely traced; this is 
done as readily within the single thorp as in relating clusters of villein or cottager 
plots to the family's central demesne. 

The many tabulations of a substantial accumulation of data on manorial dues and 
labor services incorporate the results of long, probing research. Archival materials— 
title deeds, mortgage papers, rent-rolls—have been studied extensively. Ten foldout 
maps graphically show the distribution of individual large holdings. The two indexes 
provided for persons and localities are indispensable, but, as is usual when this dichotomy 
is employed, the subject: matter topics tend to be left in limbo. A modest glossary 
would have helped here, one giving the median sense of oft-used words pertaining to 
dues, services, tenures, and units of measure; these would rein in the variant 
meanings of terms that are conscientiously elaborated in the text. During the four 
centuries covered, the breaks and interruptions in lines of development are, to 
Ulsig, as marked as any continuity. 

The specialist on Danish agrarian history has here an additional reference aid on 
the late medieval manor; the English reader will find that the seventeen-page 
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summary provides ideas for making comparisons with synchronous developments 
in other countries. 


New York, New York Oscar J. FALNES 


LATVIA: COUNTRY AND PEOPLE. Chief editor, J. Rutkis. (Stockholm: Latvian 
National Foundation. 1967. Pp. xv, 681.) 


Tur volume results from the combined efforts of twenty-seven Latvian émigré 
scholars of the older generation. There are chapters on the geography, government, 
population, economics, and culture of Latvia with the emphasis being on geography 
where Rutkis, the chief editor, has made the major contribution. 

One aim of the volume is to “make facts about Latvia and the Latvians readily 
available to interested foreign students.” The authors have succeeded in their aim, 
for they have supplied students of Baltic history who do not read Latvian, including 
myself, with a mass of geographical data and with the names and accomplishments 
of personalities important to Latvian culture. All of this is done with a high degree 
of accuracy. There is no claim that the volume is a history, yet sections of it should 
interest historians. T'his is especially true of the chapters on population, government, 
and economics, Thus, the discussion on Latvian population places in historical 
perspective what is probably the most critical problem in Latvia today: the acute 
danger that Latvians may soon become a minority in Latvia. An interesting topic 
discussed in the chapter on the government is the extent to which the legal and 
judicial system of independent Latvia was influenced by the system that existed in 
tsarist Russia. 

For the authors, the central period of the study is the period of Latvian independ- 
ence. The preceding period is treated as a prelude to independence, and the period 
after the loss of independence is viewed unfavorably when compared to conditions in 
independent Latvia. Yet present-day conditions are discussed in almost all subject 
areas with varying degrees of thoroughness. 

In short, this volume is a useful compendium of factual information for the non. 
Latvian reader interested in Baltic history. 'The coverage is broad, but it unfortunately 
lacks depth. There is neither a sociological analysis of Latvian society nor a historical 
analysis of the development of Latvian culture. The reader is thus left with a much 
clearer impression of the country than of its people. 


Columbia University OLAVI ÁRENS 


PANTTIPATALJOONA: SUOMALAISEN SS-PATALJOONAN HISTORIA. By 
Mauno Jokipii. (Helsinki: Weilin & Göös. 1968. Pp. 868.) 


Tur book is about Finnish involvement in the Waffen military arm of the Third 
Reich. A few American scholars—H. Peter Krosby, George H. Stein, and C. 
Leonard Lundin—have already contributed to the unraveling of the problems con- 
nected with the establishment of the Finnish SS unit, and Jokipii has published a 
couple of articles on the subject. The present volume is, however, likely to remain 
the most extensive and detailed treatment of the subject. For many Northern 
European historians, the terseness of a study, or the lack of it, does not appear to be 
a primary criterion for judging its merit, but this volume expands what has custom- 
arily been regarded as the acceptable limits of prolixity. Few military units of 
battalion size, I suspect, have been deemed important enough to deserve a monograph 
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of close to nine hundred pages, written by a professional historian and accompanied 
by regrets for the many important things that had to be omitted. The author 
expresses an awareness of shortcomings of form and style in his work, and it is un- 
fortunate that the product of ten years of patient labor did not receive more careful 
editorjal pruning. ' 

The first two chapters, which deal with the origins of the battalion within the 
context of the general political and military situation in Northern Europe, are quite 
interesting in the way they depict the dilemmas facing a small country subject to 
outside pressures. It is the author’s contention that Soviet pressure on Finland and 
the resulting Finnish desire to obtain some insurance against it, rather than any 
ideological sympathies toward National Socialism, caused the Finnish leaders to 
accept the battalion. It is ironic that its existence soon turned out to be a burden rather 
than an asset to Finland, and, by 1943, the Finns demanded the return and dissolution 
of the unit. Most of the work consists of detailed descriptions, often day-by-day ac- 
counts, of the battalion’s activities on the eastern front in Ukraine. 

The brevity of this review precludes a thorough evaluation of Jokipii’s work, but 
something should be said of its general approach. From time to time the book appears 
to have something of the tone of an apologia. Perhaps this was necessary in order to 
secure the cooperation and assistance of the former Finnish SS men and their organ- 
ization. According to the author, they apparently approved of the manuscript. But 
judging from a few citations from their diaries, which expressed shock and disgust 
over German treatment of the civilian Jewish population and Soviet prisoners of 
war, some of these young Finnish volunteers were indeed quite ignorant and 
innocent as to the nature of the cause that they had chosen to serve. 

The book is based on sources that are extensive though not nearly complete; much 
of the archival material relating to the subject is not yet available. The author relies 
especially heavily on the diaries of, as well as interviews with, the participants. The 
volume is most valuable as a compilation of source material otherwise not easily 
accessible. An index would have added to its usefulness, 


University of Califórnia, Santa Barbara Pexga KaLevı HAMALAINEN 


NORGE OG DEN 2. VERDENSKRIG: MELLOM NØYTRALE OG ALLIERTE. 
[Studier i norsk samtidshistorie.] ([Oslo:] Universitetsforlaget. 1968. Pp. 299. 
15 N. kr. 

DET PUT GESANDTSKAB I WASHINGTON 1940-1942: HENRIK 
KAUFFMANN SOM UAFHÆNGIG DANSK GESANDT I USA 1940-1942 
OG HANS POLITIK VEDRØRENDE GRØNLAND OG DE OPLAGTE 
DANSKE SKIBE I AMERIKA. By Finn Løkkegaard. [Udgiverselskab for 
Danmarks nyeste Historie.] ([ Copenhagen: ] Gyldendal. 1968. Pp. 643.) 


"usse two works on World War II faintly resemble each other in their account of the 
unique aspects of the occupation of Norway and Denmark and the circumstances 
surrounding matters that relate to the two merchant marines. The first deals with 
diverse events in Norway before and during the war; the second is a thesis on Henrik 
Kauffmann's policies while in Washington from 1940 to 1942 that carefully examines 
Kauffmann’s handling of the Greenland and merchant marine problems. 

Professor Magne Skodvin and the late Sverre Kjeldstadli directed the research 
institute that supported | the six studies in Norge og den 2. Verdenskrig. Skodvin 
wrote the lead article on FOIDQHAY prior to the occupation of Norway and the first 
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period of adjustment. His summary provides little new material, but it serves as an 
excellent review. According to Lector Per Brgyn, who studied the exportation of iron 
from Sweden through Norway and ports on the Gulf of Bothnia, neither the occupa- 
tion of Norway nor Allied efforts altered the flow of iron ore to Germany. German 
planning and economy were, therefore, only slightly affected. Grimnes, in his con- 
tribution on the formation of Norwegian police forces in Sweden, concludes that the 
considerable force built up in Sweden was to have been used after hostilities ceased. 
Many anticipated its use prior to the German capitulation, however. Askelund 
investigates the hostility within the Norwegian seamen’s organization toward 
Notraship and its “Secret Fund.” After the war the courts resolved the issue of 
benefit payments to the satisfaction of the seamen. Kjeldstadli’s study of the resistance 
movement and the British SOE (Special Operations Executive) came from his 
doctoral thesis, and it is an excellent guide to the conflict between British and Nor- 
wegian goals and the varying concepts of the role of Norway and its forces. The last 
article by Riste deals primarily with the “flanking movement” and ideas for a second 
front in the North, which were prominent in Churchill’s mind; the author concludes 
that the various projects came to naught because of American convictions that there 
should be a second front elsewhere. In summary, this excellent treatment of some 
phases of Norway’s history during World War II highlights that country’s difficulties 
and its positive contributions to the war effort. 

The account of Kauffmann’s regime in Washington from 1940 to 1942, despite 
its pedestrian pace and painful prose, reads like fiction. An intriguing story in- 
volving duplicity and deceit and telling of a brave attempt at independence by the 
home government appears here for the first time. Kauffmann deliberately set out to 
deceive his government, and the State Department connived with him. At the same 
time the Danish Foreign Office insisted upon its "freedom" from German author- 
ity and pressed for Kauffmann's compliance with its instructions. The signing of 
the treaty on military bases in Greenland terminated relations between the Danish 
legation in Washington and Copenhagen and made Kauffmann the representative of 
a “free and independent" Denmark abroad. The second issue was that of the Danish 
merchant marine outside both European waters and German hands; the million tons 
or more of Danish shipping formed a desirable prize for both the United States and 
Britain. In both instances Kauffmann supported American views and acted on the 
basis of a good-will policy since he felt reasonably certain that the United States 
would be the major defender of Danish freedom and would assist in postwar 
rebuilding. He sought also to keep Denmark involved with the Allies and even 
represented Denmark in the United Nations Declaration, where he had no right to 
be. This complicated and involved history of the policies of the legation adds much 
to Danish history, and it will become an important source for future study. 

Both of these studies increase our knowledge and accentuate the role of the two 
Nordic countries in World War II. Where normally attention is focused only on the 
major Powers, here some of the contributions and the role of small nations in war are 
illustrated. 


California State College, Long Beach Raymonp E. LINDGREN 
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THE INFIDEL SCOURGE OF GOD: THE TURKISH MENACE AS SEEN 
BY GERMAN PAMPHLETEERS OF THE REFORMATION ERA. By John 
W. Bohnstedt. [Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, New Series, 
Volume LVII, Part; 9.] (Philadelphia: the Society. 1968. Pp. 58. $2.00.) 


Tue author of this interesting study examines thirty of the most rewarding examples 
of an unusual genre of popularly written tracts that appeared in Germany during the 
period 1522-1543 as a result of the threatened invasion of German lands by the Turks 
advancing under the leadership of Suleiman. The Turkish threat is generally con- 
sidered only a part of the general turmoil and intense crises that marked the age 
when Christendom was being rent by the Protestant Reformation, peasant revolts, 
plague, and devastating wars. The religious nature of the crisis is evident from the 
theological character of the tracts. Both Lutherans and Catholics considered the 
Turk the scourge of God sent to punish the wicked, and there is a universal appeal 
to repentance and prayer as the first steps in removing the threat. Catholic authors 
viewed the struggle against the Turk as a continuation of the medieval crusades, a 
concept that the Lutherans rejected. The Turk was always considered the arch- 
enemy of Christianity, and many saw in the Turkish danger a sign of the imminent 
Last Judgment. ; 

The anti-Muslim prejudice, often based on little knowledge, was heightened by 
descriptions of the brutal character of Turkish warfare, and much was written about 
the pitiful plight of captured Christians. Some of the authors gave detailed com- 
parisons of the military efficiency of the Christian and Turkish armies and the 
causes for the failures of the former (political decentralization and apathy) and the 
success of the latter (unity and discipline). 

Two Türkenbüchlein, one Catholic and one Lutheran, and a model Lutheran 
sermon are translated in'an appendix. An extensive bibliography and a detailed index 
conclude this brief but well-written study which recounts the anxiety of a people 
living in a period of internal crises and external threat. 


Arizona State University: Kart H. DANNENFELDT 


ACTA PACIS WESTPHALICAE. Series IL, Part A, DIE KAISERLICHEN 
KORRESPONDENZEN. Volume I, 1643-1644. Edited by Wilhelm Engels with 
the collaboration of, Elfriede Merla. (Münster: Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung. 1969. Pp. xxx, 745. DM 125.) 


Nor until the appearance of Fritz Dickmann's Der Westfälische Frieden (1959) 
did historians possess a comprehensive monograph on the peace settlement of 1648. 
‘When completed, the Acta Pacis Westphalicae will provide specialists with the ma- 
terial to move beyond Dickmann’s achievement. This particular compilation is the 
first in a projected sequence of eight volumes dealing with imperial correspondence. 
It contains 417 documents, coming largely from the Friedensakten of the Reichs- 
hofkanzlei, that were exchanged by Ferdinand III and his diplomatic representatives 
in Münster and Osnabrück between the spring of 1643 and the autumn of 1644. Most 
of the documents have never been published, and they provide detailed insights into 
a host of difficulties that preyed on the imperial court and threatened the congress in 
its initial stages: the disputes over diplomatic precedence and procedure, the haggling 
involved in the exchange of credentials and the ratification of the peace preliminaries, 
the rupture between Denmark and Sweden in September 1643, the growing concern 
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of the Vienna government over the activities of George Rákóczy, and the quarrel 
between the Emperor and the German estates over the latter’s admission to the peace 
negotiations. 

In the manner of previous editors in this collection, Wilhelm Engels has per- 
formed his tasks masterfully. The texts have been analyzed with care and dispassion, 
and alterations in such matters as word forms and punctuation are clearly de- 
lineated. A chronological listing of documents and a good bibliography of relevant 
published materials further enhance the book’s usefulness. The index of names, 
while lengthy, is somewhat weakened by the absence of topical entries and sub- 
headings (although we are assured in the foreword that a new expanded form will 
be utilized in subsequent volumes.) The primary objection that can be made about 
Engels’ work relates to his heavy scholarly apparatus. His numerous explanatory 
footnotes and supplementary references will undoubtedly aid researchers, but they 
occasionally overwhelm the documents and frequently introduce trivial details. 
Nevertheless, this remains a magnificent research tool, one that is especially welcome 
given the lack of an adequate study on the life and reign of Ferdinand III. 


Southern Methodist University Jorn A. Mzars 


AUSLANDSREISEN DEUTSCHER UNTERNEHMER 1750-1851 UNTER BE- 
SONDERER BERÜCKSICHTIGUNG VON RHEINLAND UND WEST- 
FALEN. By Martin Schumacher. [Schriften zur  Rheinisch-Westfálischen 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte, Number 17.] (Cologne: Rheinisch-Westfalischen Wirtschafts- 
archiv zu Kéln. 1968. Pp. 393.) 


Tue latest in a series of scholarly studies on the development of the Rhenish-West- 
phalian economy that began in 1910, this monograph focuses on the foreign journeys 
of Rhenish and Westphalian entrepreneurs during the hundred years following 1750. 
The author relied extensively on diaries and travelogues, letters, reminiscences, and 
autobiographies. He also consulted the RAeinisch-Westfülischen Anzeiger, the Allge- 
meine Organ für Handel und Gewerbe, the London Times, the Kölnische Zeitung, and 
the Handels-Archiv. Herr Schumacher identifies the businessmen, describes their mo- 
tives and their modes of travel, and evaluates the impact of their efforts. 

Though he alludes to the grand tours that took businessmen and members of their 
families to France, Italy, and Switzerland, among other countries, his main concern is 
the entrepreneurs eager to observe technological innovations of special interest to Prus- 
sia’s Rhenish-Westphalian region. This necessarily took them to England, above all, 
but also to other countries, notably Belgium, France, and the United States. There they 
sought machines and processes especially applicable to the cotton and silk textile crafts, 
the metallurgical industry, and land and water transport, as well as engineers and skilled 
craftsmen to help adapt the innovations to western Prussia. Only a small percentage of 
such travelers, we are told, made meaningful contacts abroad. They were hampered by 
language barriers, travel hazards and costs that were often partly or wholly defrayed 
by interested parties, English embargoes on the export of machines until 1842, the pro- 
hibition, until 1825, of the emigration of skilled English craftsmen, and the great dif- 
ficulties in recruiting competent technical personnel. This account culminates in the 
London Crystal Palace Exposition of 1851, which made a deep impression on the 
Germans. 

These travels, Schumacher found, awakened the German business world to the 
vast technological progress under way abroad. Thanks largely to the uprisings of 1848, 
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however, the German bourgeoisie remained impervious to, if not fearful of, West- 
ern democratic liberalism. The Germans left the United Kingdom with ambivalent 
feelings of antipathy and admiration for the British, feelings that sprang from the per- 
sisting German mercantilist conception of business enterprise and were nurtured by 
British disdain, perhaps even contempt, for “master sauerkraut.” This disdain, the 
author concludes, generated a German determination to equal and eventually surpass 
the British technological miracles. 

Schumacher must be highly commended for his painstaking research and his per- 
ceptive evaluation of the impact of the travels on German technological progress and 
on the evolution of Anglo-German economic, technological, and political relations. 


Pennsylvania. State University Aurrep G. Punpt 


BRIEFWECHSEL MIT ALEXANDER VON DER MARWITZ, KARL VON 
FINCKENSTEIN, WILHELM BOKELMANN, RAPHAEL D'URQUIJO. By 
Rahel Varnhagen. Edited by Friedhelm Kemp. [Lebenslàufe: Biographien, Erin- 
nerungen, Briefe, Number 8.] (Munich: Kósel-Verlag. 1966. Pp. 465.) 

BRIEFWECHSEL MIT. AUGUST VARNHAGEN VON ENSE. By Rahel Varn- 
hagen. Edited by Friedhelm Kemp. [Lebenslaufe: Biographien, Erinnerungen, 
Briefe, Number 9.] (Munich: Késel-Verlag. 1967. Pp. 476.) 

RAHEL VARNHAGEN IM UMGANG MIT IHREN FREUNDEN (BRIEFE 
1793-1833). Edited by Friedhelm Kemp. [Lebenslaufe: Biographien, Erinnerungen, 
Briefe, Number 10.] (Munich: Késel-Verlag. 1967. Pp. 478.) 

RAHEL VARNHAGEN UND IHRE ZEIT (BRIEFE 1800-1833). Edited by Fried- 
helm Kemp. [Lebensláufe: Biographien, Erinnerungen, Briefe, Number 14.] (Mun- 
ich: Késel-Verlag. 1968. Pp. 501.) 

‘Tre disappearance of Varnhagen von Ense's papers during the Second World War 
makes it unlikely, if not:impossible, that a complete, critical edition of Rahel's letters 
will ever be prepared. These four volumes contain no more than selections; even so, 
they form the most comprehensive and reliable collection of Rahel's correspondence 
yet to be published. In some instances their editor, Friedhelm Kemp, the German critic 
and translator, was able to correct earlier printed texts; he brought together much 
scattered material, and his commentary, which was designed for the literary student 
rather than for the historian, is scholarly and far-ranging. Occasionally he might have 
given us more information on the background and course of relationships that are left 
obscure in the exchanges between Rahel and her correspondents. But Rahel's letters 
ought not to be read primarily for their overt cause and manifest content. When she 
wrote, ber concern was, above all, with her own inner life and that of the man or 
woman she was addressing. Her letters are responses to strongly felt psychic stimuli, 
expressed with the utmost frankness and immediacy in order to bring new insights 
and greater maturity to her correspondent and to herself. 

Rahel was far too unusual a person to be representative of any milieu, even that of 
the small, special group of assimilated north German Jews to which she belonged. In 
one sense this limits the usefulness of her letters as historical evidence. They are, how- 
ever, filled with information on every phase of her many-faceted life: her youth in the 
Berlin of Frederician rationalism; her salon during the turn of the century; her wartime 
experiences, which brought her more directly in touch with the world at large; and 
the last eighteen years as, wife of Varnhagen, Prussian plenipotentiary in Karlsruhe 
and, after his retirement, indefatigable biographer and diarist. To be deprived of her 
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remarkable observations and descriptions would be a loss. We are further indebted for 
the liberating effect she exerted on many of her correspondents. She helped inspire 
long sequences of revealing letters from men who played a role in society and public 
affairs, such as Gentz or Alexander von der Marwitz, a young Prussian noble who, 
among all of Rahel’s friends, proved most nearly her match in intellectual and psycho- 
logical ambition and cold self-analysis. 

But her greatest value for the historian lies elsewhere. Rahel’s letters are a notably 
creative statement of the attitudes of German classicism, but they are expressed by an 
outsider whose Jewishness constantly exposed her to the rough edges and shortcomings 
of her environment, It is not surprising that, while giving voice to the ideals of the Age 
of Goethe, she also recognized their weaknesses more clearly than did those whose 
position in German life was secure. Her character and her social helplessness preserved 
her from the traps of an incipient antihumanism into which Romanticism and national- 
ism were leading many of her contemporaries. With a precision that is rare in the 
writings of her time, her letters document the intertwined qualities and dangers in one 
of the great periods of German history. 


Stanford University . PETER PARET 


OTTO VON BISMARCK: EINE KURZBIOGRAPHIE. By Ekkhard Verchau. 

(Berlin: Haude & Spenersche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1969. Pp. 212. DM 19.80.) 

A sHort, concise Bismarck biography for the average German reader under forty is a 
well-recognized need and inspired the writing of the present volume. It is regrettable 
that Mr. Verchau succeeded in his task only to a very limited extent. 

Eager to contrast Bismarck’s achievements with the failures of Wilhelm II and Hit- 
ler, Verchau presents the great Chancellor with almost no faults or blemishes and ig- 
nores some of the more important problems and events of his life. A reader ignorant of 
the major issues of nineteenth-century German history would still know nothing of the 
problems involved in the constitutional conflict in Prussia in 1862 nor of the shortcom- 
ings of the constitutions of the North German Confederation and the German Empire. 
He would be equally unaware of the Hohenzollern candidature and the war scare of 
1875 and of Bismarck’s role in these events. 

It is not easy to present the results of recent scholarship to the general public in a 
lucid and pleasing style, but it is not impossible, as Professor Medlicott’s biography of 
Bismarck, written for a similar audience, demonstrated (AHR, LXXII [Oct. 1966], 
215). Bismarck’s greatness is by now well established, and his restraint in foreign af- 
fairs and his peaceful policy after 1871 are widely recognized. His reputation will not be 
enhanced by overlooking his shortcomings or by suppressing incidents in which he 
played a less than heroic part. Nor can extensive quotations from his correspondence 
and excerpts from his better-known speeches make up for these omissions. 

Today the writing of reliable and balanced history, especially for the general public, 
is an urgent task, lest myths and legends take its place. Verchau’s treatment of Bis- 
marck is particularly discouraging in this respect. 

Washington, D.C. Grorce O. KENT 


THE RED ’48zrs: KARL MARX AND FRIEDRICH ENGELS. By Oscar J. Ham- 
men. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1969. Pp. xv, 428. $8.95.) 


Tue purpose of this book is to relate the political careers of Marx and Engels from their 
earliest beginnings in their student days until 1850, when Engels was thirty years old, 
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and Marx only two years older. At this time, the two men shook the dust of the Con- 
tinent off their feet and went into exile to enter what most of their followers and many 
of their critics would consider the most fruitful and creative period of their lives; to 
Professor Hammen it was “the darkest period of their careers.” 

This somewhat surprising interpretation signifies the author’s specific interest in 
Marx and Engels not as theorists nor even as founding fathers of a very potent political 
and ideological movement, but only as makers of revolution. Hence, in this book he is 
preoccupied with their day-to-day experiences and activities as radical students, radical 
journalists, organizers, and propagandists, reacting to the stormy political events of 
Europe on the eve of and during the Revolutions of 1848. He has managed to weave a 
skillful fabric of personal and political events, moving nimbly from one vantage point 
to ancther: how Marx and Engels looked at events; how other radicals, or indeed 
Prussian officials, looked at Marx and Engles; and how all the dramatis personae look 
to today’s historian in the light of events. Hammen knows the pertinent political history 
well and has steeped himself in the details of Marx’s and Engels’ lives, neglecting only 
the pathbreaking Marx biography recently published by Arnold Künzli, which in many 
ways would spoil his interpretation. Hammen nevertheless tells a very good story. 

His point of view in telling it seems rather like that of an establishment liberal ob- 
serving students and nonstudents of the contemporary New Left. He writes with 
guarded sympathy about the grievances of the lower classes, but is disdainful of the rad- 
ical intellectual, specifically, the Hegelian Left. While he himself does not particu- 
larly seek to bring out the striking similarities between the Hegelian Left and today’s 
SDS, those that he does convey are remarkable. It is a pity that he failed to dwell on this 
comparison, even though his mere hints are a contribution. 

The Hegelian Left is stressed here rather than Marx and Engels because one of 
Hammen’s major theses is that the differences between the two and their former radical 
friends have been exaggerated for political and personal reasons—an interesting and 
provocative thesis that makes this a controversial book. The thesis can be defended 
only by heavily discounting the Marxian system of ideas, that is, by treating Marxism 
as an ideological rationalization of some juvenile and excessively idealistic radicalism 
in which, for unexplained reasons, Marx, Engels, and other young Hegelians indulged. 
Most Marxologists, to say nothing of Marxists, will be reluctant to concede this much to 
Hammen. ; 

This well-written book is but slightly marred by the absence of a scholarly apparatus 
and by the poor translation of many German words. 


University of Michigan ALFRED G. MEYER 


GEIST UND GESELLSCHAFT DER BISMARCKZEIT (1870-1890). By Karl 
Heinrich Hófele. (Quellensammlung zur Kulturgeschichte, Number 18.] (Gót- 
tingen: Musterschmidt-Verlag. 1967. Pp. 519. DM 43.) 


Tuts volume is the eighteenth in a series of topically organized collections of sources on 
German cultural history. It is a book of readings from primary sources designed to 
illustrate the general mood and suggest some of the complexity and tensions, as well as 
` the achievements, of German social and intellectual life in the Age of Bismarck. 

The 150 selections are necessarily short, but their range is admirably broad, extend- 
ing from female emancipation to life in the schools and the burgeoning cities, 
from science and philosophy to art, music, and literature. There are selections from 
Nietzsche, Vischer, Strauss, Max Weber, Haeckel, Dilthey, Liebknecht, and Paul 
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Heyse, as well as from less familiar figures; also included are notices from newspapers 
and journals and selections from books. The aim, as the editor indicates, is not com- 
prehensiveness but rather a sampling of the rich variety of the period. Since the length 
of each selection is about the same, however, an impression of uniformity emerges 
that obscures both the relative significance of the subject covered and the comparable 
qualifications of the individual authors. At the most striking extreme, for example, 
Dilthey’s observations on his education and Marie von Bunsen’s recollections about the 
place of dancing in high society earn the same amount of space. 

As with any collection of readings there will be, inevitably, differences with the edi- 
tor over what was included and what was omitted. Hófele has explained his criteria of 
selection in an introductory essay that serves as a general presentation of his view of the 
age as well as the only introduction, through a brief mention of each, to the short se- 
lections that comprise most of the book. Hófele's view of the period is quite traditional: 
he contrasts the early and late segments of the century as the Ages of Goethe and Bis- - 
marck; he stresses the role of technological change as defining the difference between the 
two segments; and he insists upon seeing the primacy of political events—the found- 
ing of the German Empire and the fall of Bismarck—as marking the beginning and the 
end of a distinctive period in German intellectual and social history. Fortunately, 
Hofele's selections from the primary sources transcend much of this traditional view, 
thereby serving the important, though perhaps unintended, purpose of calling into 
doubt whether such a complex and vibrant period can be subsumed under the general 
term “the Age of Bismarck.” 


Michigan State University Wii J, Brazi 


WEIMAR GERMANY'S LEFT-WING INTELLECTUALS: A POLITICAL HIS- 
TORY OF THE WELTBUHNE AND ITS CIRCLE. By Istvan Deak. (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1968. Pp. xii, 346. $9.75.) 


Proressor Deak's book provides the American reader with a sound introduction to the 
history of the Weltbühne. His study, based largely on the journal itself, is comple- 
mented by interviews with surviving writers of the period and a thorough review of the 
relevant literature. The book's weakest part is its opening discussion of the cultural 
scene before 1914, marked by such generalizations as the catalogue of German char- 
acter traits, on page eight, that could be applied with equal validity to any number of 
groups—our New Left, for instance. After biographical sketches of the Weltbühne's 
editors, some of their causes—pacifism, sexual emancipation, judicial reform—are out- 
lined. Then follows a long central section on the political program of the Weltbühne 
from 1918 to 1932, which is characterized by the author's heading as “A Crusade for 
Socialist Unity" and which presents a closely argued analysis of the political conflicts of 
Weimar Germany from the perspective of the journal. Deak concludes with an ac- 
count of the trials and demise of the journal as the republic collapsed and its rebirth, — 
under different ideological colors, in exile. Appendixes contain useful résumés of some 
ninety contributors, allies, and enemies of the Weltbühne. 

To write the political history of a circle of independent-minded men of letters pre- 
sents obvious difficulties, and these increase when the writers and their milieu are 
scarcely known to the intended audience. A recent German study, Alf Enseling’s Die : 
Weltbühne: Organ der "Intellektuellen Linken" (1962), suggests the advantages en- 
joyed by a scholar whose efforts to integrate aesthetics and public issues in his inter- 
pretation are encouraged by the degree of familiarity with modern German literature 
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he can expect from his readers. Deak rightly questions Enseling’s argument that the 
Weltbühne's ultimate goal was the accession to power of an intellectual elite. Yet En- 
seling succeeds in clearly delineating a major topic that remains somewhat obscured 
in the present work: the journal’s aesthetic concerns before 1914 and their transforma- 
tion into political criticism. Deak agrees that “the lefrwing intellectuals had been at their 
most effective when they were still cultural rebels, before World War I,” but he has 
' chosen not to investigate this part of the journal’s story systematically. Understanding 
it, however, is almost a! prerequisite for understanding the Weltbiihne’s politics in the 
Weimar period. . 

In his final pages Deak defends the literary Left against the criticism that it harmed 
rather than supported the shaky republic. No one can deny that in many Weltbühne 
writers the political faculty was imperfectly developed, but the same was also true of 
most party leaders and functionaries. It was the Welzbiihne’s very considerable achieve- 
ment to expose the fantasies and pretensions of antidemocratic thought in Germany. 
The obligation and power to destroy the targets that it tirelessly illuminated rested 
elsewhere. i 


Stanjord University Perer PARET 


AKTEN ZUR DEUTSCHEN AUSWÄRTIGEN POLITIK, 1918-1945, AUS DEM 
ARCHIV DES AUSWÄRTIGEN AMTS. Series B, 1925-1933. Volume I, 
DEUTSCHLANDS BEZIEHUNGEN ZU FRANKREICH, GROSSBRITAN- 
NIEN, BELGIEN SOWIE DEUTSCHE ENTWAFFNUNG, REPARATIONEN, 
VÖLKERBUND UND INTERNATIONALE ABRÜSTUNG. Part 2, AUGUST 
BIS DEZEMBER 1926; Volume II, DEUTSCHLANDS BEZIEHUNGEN ZUR 
SOWJET-UNION, ZU POLEN, DANZIG UND DEN BALTISCHEN 
STAATEN. Part 2, JUNI BIS DEZEMBER 1926. (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht. 1968; 1967. Pp. xlvi, 712; xlii, 555.) 

Ow July 12, 1926, the secretary of the German legation to Moscow drafted a mem- 

orandum listing those elements of German-Russian military arrangements that he 

thought were "indubitable offenses" against the disarmament clauses of Versailles; 

- the second half of his note enumerated activities which, if not violations, could com- 

promise the German government. At Thoiry, on September 17, 1926, Briand and Strese- 

mann met for their famous conversation. Among the varied topics of their nearly five- 
hour meeting, Briand complained about an instruction book for paramilitary activity 
issued by the Stahlhelm. Stresemann made light of the business, saying that it fulfilled 

a kind of psychological need for Germans, and Briand agreed that it always helped 

one’s ego to put on a helmet and play soldier. These two incidents superbly exemplify 

Germany’s relationships to the east and west after Locarno, and these volumes provide 

a better and more detailed understanding of them. On the one hand, there was the 

Weimar Republic’s eastern policy, which stemmed from the military arrangements of 

Von Seeckt and from the Treaties of Rapallo and Berlin. On the other, there was a 

Weimar government which, in the wake of Locarno, was just entering the League of 

Nations and which was following a conciliatory path with respect to Western Europe. 

' The volumes here under consideration are the second parts of Volumes I and II of 
the excellent new “Series B” of the Documents on German Foreign Policy; each part 
covers, roughly, the second half of 1926. The volumes are edited with the same me- 
ticulous care and under.the same four-nation arrangements described in previous re- 


views (AHR, LXXIII [Dec. 1967], 523; LXXIV [Dec. 1968], 647). Although the 
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general patterns of Weimar diplomacy at this time are well known, many fascinating 
subjects that dramatically illustrate the two-sided necessities of Stresemann’s policies 
are explored in these two chunky volumes. 

One can touch on only a few examples. To the east, military, financial, and political 
relationships with the Russians made a complex web. The Germans were deeply in- 
volved in providing technical aid to Russia for military training and production. Of im- 
mediate concern was how to pull Professor Junkers’ chestnuts out of the fire: under 
special German urging, his aircraft firm had established itself in Russia and, thereby, 
financially sapped the home concern. To make matters worse, in early December the 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian let the cat out of the bag with undeniable 
information concerning the Junkers problem. The Germans had varied economic en- 
terprises in Russia, but of special interest were the possibilities of a loan to the Soviets 
with American and British participation in a grand consortium. In broad political mat- 
ters, Brockdorff-Rantzau is seen, to his own considerable satisfaction, as the great pro- 
ponent of Germany’s eastern policy; particularly notable is his long report, which he 
submitted directly to Hindenburg in July 1926, on the prospects of German-Russian 
relations after the Treaty of Berlin. 

In the west, Germany sought better relations with Britain and France and the con- 
sequent modification of Versailles. Stresemann achieved a special victory in December 
1926, when the Allies consented to the withdrawal of the Inter-Allied Control Com- 
mission. Another primary concern was the admission of Germany, in August, to the 
League of Nations, and its unsuccessful attempt to keep Poland from a seat on the 
Council. There is also much on reparations, disarmament, and the evacuation of oc- 
cupied areas. This volume, like others that have appeared in this excellent series, is of 
fundamental interest to students of recent European history. 


Georgetown University Tuomas T. HELDE 


KULTUR UND GESELLSCHAFT IN TIROL UM 1600: DES HIPPOLYTUS 
GUARINONIUS' "GREWEL DER VERWÜSTUNG MENSCHLICHEN GE- 
SCHLECHTS" (1610) ALS KULTURGESCHICHTLICHE QUELLE DES 
FRÜHEN 17. JAHRHUNDERTS. By Jürgen Bücking. [Historische Studien, 
Number 401.] (Lübeck: Matthiesen Verlag. 1968. Pp. 196. DM 24.) 


Tre second part of the above title provides a more accurate clue than the first to the 
content of this study. Bücking's study is a detailed exegesis of an interesting seven- 
teenth-century book. Guarinonius was born illegitimately in 1571 in Trent to an Italian 
father, was educated by Jesuits in Prague, and was trained in medicine, theology, and 
letters, He settled in the city of Hall in Tirol, where he practiced medicine, wrote on a 
variety of subjects, and participated in civic affairs and Church reform. His major work, 
the subject of the present book, is, as its baroque title indicates, a physician’s diagnosis 
of the causes of-the decline in public morality, along with prescriptions for a cure. As 
might be expected, the book holds a vast store of observations and comments on public 
and private life in Tirol around 1600, and these provide the raw material for Bücking's 
contrivance of a composite picture of “culture and society in Tirol.” Evidence drawn 
from Guarinonius’ account is shown to agree with what is known of the civilization of 
other southern German territories. This, in turn, confirms the existence of a marked 
cultural split between the southern and northern regions of Germany, a rift coinciding ' 
with, and determined by, the religious division of the country. 
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Beginning with a discussion of Guarinonius’ "world picture" and view of man, 
'"Bücking takes up a proliferation of individual topics: justice and administration, social 
classes and their distinctions, prices and living standards, commerce, crafts and industry, 
trafic and customs policies, education, music, painting and architecture, the theater, 
polite and popular tastes in reading, religion, the attitudes of laity and clergy toward the 
Jesuits, popular habits and conduct, hygiene and medicine, and others. On each of these 
Guarinonius has something informative to say, but Bücking, while occasionally relating 
his author's allegations to the evidence of other sources, seems to take it all as gospel 
truth, failing to allow for the habit of benevolent exaggeration that comes easily to the 
reform preacher, particularly one as puritanical in his tastes as Guarinonius, who was, 
moreover, so evidently in error on many vital matters of fact. Indeed, so gross is the im- 
age of southern German society that emerges from the description—filth, indulgence, 
superstition, complacency—that one cannot help wondering whether Guarinonius 
should be taken quite so seriously as a witness to the behavior of his fellow men. This 
question is never raised in the present book. 


Indiana University GERALD STRAUSS 


FRANZ JOSEPH I OF AUSTRIA AND HIS EMPIRE. By Anatol Murad. (New 
York: Twayne Publishers. 1968. Pp. x, 259. $6.50.) 


Tur brief description of the life, long reign (1848-1916), and Empire of Emperor 
Franz Joseph I of Austria-Hungary, by an economics professor at the University of 
Puerto Rico who was born and raised in pre-19g14 Vienna, "is intended as an intro- 
duction ... for readers not familiar with them.” The author has brought together much 
useful information, some of it summarized in charts, on the history of the Habsburg 
dynasty and its realms, on the life of Franz Joseph, and on the organization and 
problems of the now-defunct multinational Austro-Hungarian monarchy. The author 
paints an unflattering picture of Franz Joseph in which the old Emperor appears stiff, 
unfeeling, and a little callous. The collapse of the Empire is portrayed as the product 
of a process of organic disintegration abetted by the hegemony of the reform-resisting 
Hungarians in the Dual Monarchy after 1867. 

On balance, the book is disappointing as an introductory work and does not fulfill 
the author’s hope of offering some new views and interpretations to readers already 
well informed on the subject. The interpretive framework of the book is inconsistent 
and unconvincing in linking psychological factors to political and social factors and to 
policy decisions. Too many judgments of men and events and too many explanations 
of political and social developments are based on outmoded scholarship, and often too 
little distinction is made between the important and the trivial. 

The major flaw in the book is evidenced by the bibliography, which is hopelessly 
outdated. Despite the author’s claim that almost all of the material for the book was 
gathered in Austrian archives and university libraries, it is based largely on material— 
memoirs, biographies, letters, and secondary sources—published before r945 and, in 
many cases, before 1914, almost all of which can be found in the library of any large 
university in the United States. Murad appears to have no systematic acquaintance with 
post-r945 historiography and literature on the Habsburg monarchy and the origins of 
the First World War, which would have contributed to a more sophisticated under- 
standing of the monarchy’s problems and conflicts. It is impossible to write a serious 
work on any aspect of the modern history of the Habsburg monarchy without taking 
into consideration the new data, interpretations, and conclusions contained in the recent 
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literature. The author’s attempt to do that accounts for the chief deficiencies of the book 
as biography and as political and social narrative and analysis. Should this work en- 
lighten undergraduates and the general reader in some ways, it will lead them astray 
in other, more serious ways. 


Franklin and Marshall College SoLowoN WANK 


MAYERLING OHNE MYTHOS: EIN TATSACHENBERICHT. By Fritz Judt- 
mann. (Vienna: Verlag Kremayr & Scheriau. 1968. Pp. 430. Sch. 195.) 


Crown Prince Rudolf’s death at Mayerling still looms as fateful and as mysterious to 
Austrians as it did in its own day. The logic of its fatefulness is that stodgy Franz Josef’s 
lucid, restive son had been, for all his chronic discouragement, a living promise to the 
liberals of Budapest and Prague, as well as Vienna, of revitalizing the Empire and of 
emancipating it from its servitude to German diplomacy. As for the mystery, the Em- 
peror compounded it immediately by issuing false, superseded by defective, reports and 
outlawing all others. He then cut the inquest short and charged Prime Minister Taaffe 
with secreting the dossier indefinitely. And the plot has thickened through eighty 
years of contradictory inside accounts, disjunctive documentary finds, and inconclusive 
scholarly sleuthing. 

Mayerling ohne Mythos sifts and weighs the principal evidence available on Mayer- 
ling, including much that Judtmann himself introduces. On the central issue, it de- 
molishes all inferences against Rudolfs having shot Mary Vetsera and then himself, 
hitherto drawn from cross indications as to the weapon used, the timing of the shots, the 
trajectory of the bullets, and the like. Concerning the determinants of the deed, it pre- 
sents a strong case that Rudolf had suffered from gonorrhea since 1886 and many indi- 
cations both ways as to whether he had compromised himself with his father's Hun- 
garian opponents. Ámong its additional contributions, it reconstructs the scene of the 
crime at Mayerling and that of the preliminaries at the Hofburg, retraces the numerous 
coach rides involved, and documents a cash debt contracted toward the last by Rudolf 
of over a fourth of the total worth of his estate. The Taaffe dossier remained beyond 
Judtmann’s reach (in Dublin), but he has set tight limits on the secrets it may harbor. 

Methodical and exacting Judtmann is, but perhaps he is not a suspicious enough 
researcher. He credits pretended transcripts of missing letters as far as the several 
cases allow, which is too far. He rejects testimony that Mary was some months pregnant 
at her death on the ground that her intimacy with Rudolf went back only two weeks. 
And again and again he lets that falsest of witnesses have her say uncontradicted: 
Countess Larisch, who procured Rudolf’s suicide partner for a fee after his mistress and 
then his wife had declined the honor. He holds that when Rudolf took Mary to Mayer- 
ling the Countess was caught unawares and panicked, whereas the Countess thereupon 
faultlessly acted out an involved “comedy” (her word) to clear herself of complicity. 
Had she panicked nontheatrically, she would have alerted her aunt, the Empress. 

All in all, Judtmann has decidedly narrowed the uncertainty surrounding Rudolf's 
death—a little as to why he died, that is, and about as much as can be as to how he 
died. Unfortunately, given the fine scholarship it embodies, Judtmann’s volume is not 
indexed or adequately referenced. 


Brandeis University RupotpH Binion 
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DIE ARBEITER IN DER SCHWEIZ IM 19. JAHRHUNDERT: SOZIALE LAGE, 
ORGANISATION, VERHALTNIS ZU ARBEITGEBER UND STAAT. By 
Erich Gruner. [Helvetia Politica: Schriften des Forschungszentrums für Geschichte 
und Soziologie der schweizerischen Politik an der Universitit Bern, Series A, 
Volume III.] (Bern: Francke Verlag. 1968. Pp. 1136. 95 fr. S.) 

PROBLEMES DE L'HISTOIRE ÉCONOMIQUE DE LA SUISSE: POPULATION, 
VIE RURALE, ÉCHANGES ET TRAFICS. By Jean-François Bergier. [Mon- 
ographies d'histoire suisse, Volume IL.] (Bern: Francke Editions. 1968. Pp. 94. 
8.80 fr. S. 

DIE EIUS DER SCHWEIZERISCHEN TEXTILWIRTSCHAFT IM 
RAHMEN DER ÜBRIGEN INDUSTRIEN UND WIRTSCHAFTSZWEIGE. 
By Walter Bodmer, (Zürich: Verlag Berichthaus. 1960. Pp. 579.) 

INDUSTRIALISIERUNG UND VOLKSLEBEN. DIE VERANDERUNGEN DER 
LEBENFORMEN IN EINEM LANDLICHEN INDUSTRIEGEBIET VOR 1800 
` (ZÜRCHER OBERLAND). By Rudolf Braun. (Exlenbach-Zürich: Eugen Rentsch 
Verlag. 1960. Pp. 287.) 

SOZIALER UND KULTURELLER WANDEL IN EINEM LANDLICHEN IN- 
DUSTRIEGEBIET: (ZÜRCHER OBERLAND) UNTER EINWIRKUNG DES 
MASCHINEN- UND FABRIKWESENS IM 19. UND 20. JAHRHUNDERT. 
By Rudolf Braun. (Exlenbach-Zürich: Eugen Rentsch Verlag. 1965. Pp. 368.) 


Tue nonspecialist may wonder why he should devote time and effort to the history of a 
small country such as Switzerland. With the huge outpouring of published works he 
will most frequently not find enough time to keep up with his own special area of in- 
terest. He will, moreover, look more for main currents and over-all impressions rather 
than details of small countries probably low on his priority list. It is regrettable that he 
will in this way often pass over important material and, even worse, major methodologi- 
cal contributions. The books reviewed here aid in the further understanding of Swiss 
history, and at least two of them provide an approach to the writing of history that 
deserves further notice. | 

In Erich Gruner's Die Arbeiter in der Schweiz im 19. Jahrhundert the historian will 
be confronted by a mammoth volume that, despite its size, promises more than it is able 
to offer. Traditional in his approach, Gruner devotes eight hundred of his over one 
thousand pages of text to paraphrasing the criticisms of industrialization, the efforts to 
organize defenses against its evils, and the ways in which the state organism increas- 
ingly interfered in the private sector to protect those of its citizens who were industrial 
laborers. 'The author also shows the intellectual influences from abroad, whether it was a 
case of Swiss citizens adopting foreign models or foreigners coming to Switzerland. 
The latter often used the country as a refuge, but also influenced the course of labor 
organization, among other things. Primarily interested in economic associations and 
societies, Gruner placed little emphasis on the actual conditions of laborers. One may 
hope that when he writes his promised study of employer associations he will be more 
comprehensive and analytical than he has been in respect to labor, especially if the re- 
sult is again a huge volume. 

It almost seems unfair to deal next with a slender if not necessarily modest volume. 
Jean-François Bergier's Problèmes de l'histoire économique de la Suisse is in a way a 
historian's dream. Bergier devoted each of three chapters to one topic, apparently having 
chosen those problems for discussion that interested him most. He did not pretend that 
he bad thereby identified: all the problems of Swiss economic history. Population, rural 
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life and markets, and transportation routes are subjected to thoughtful review. Often 
the author finds little difference between the Swiss experience and that of the rest of 
Europe. The candor of a historian openly recognizing the nonuniqueness of this coun- 
try is refreshing. He uses the comparative approach well and thereby demonstrates the 
efficacy of this method, especially for the history of a small country. 

Bergier transverses millenniums in his treatment of the three topics and possibly 
devotes too much attention to the premodern period. He finds in Swiss economic his- 
tory a continuous and successful effort to achieve an equilibrium between the mountains 
and the plateaus, between city and countryside. A country that imports food, Switzer- 
land was early able to specialize and to gain a comparative advantage over other 
countries in such areas as cattle husbandry. An interesting and suggestive book, Bergier's 
work is not overly analytical, but at the same time it avoids the strictly descriptive 
method. 

Conforming completely to the descriptive method, which is useful but not com- 
pletely satisfactory, is Walter Bodmer’s Die Entwicklung der schweizerischen Textil- 
wirtschaft im Rahmen der übrigen Industrien und Wirtschaftszweige, the standard 
work on Switzerland’s textile industry. It is organized on a chronological basis and 
provides information, canton by canton, from the beginning of recorded time to the 
mid-twentieth century. 

With all the three books discussed, the reader must, above all, be interested in Swiss 
history in order to gain a maximum return for his effort. This is not true of the last 
two books. Written by Rudolf Braun, a Swiss historian and now a professor at the 
Free University of Berlin, they deserve the attention of the scholar despite and possibly 
because of the fact that they deliberately treat a very restricted area that by itself would 
not interest the foreign scholar. Neil J. Smelser's study of social change of the Lancashire 
textile industry, a comparable book, deals with a place made famous as a result of the 
Industrial Revolution. Who outside of Switzerland, however, has heard of the Zürcher 
Oberland, the rural hinterland of Zürich? It may be for that reason that only one of these 
two volumes was previously reviewed in the AHR (LXXI [July 1966], 1378); they 
constitute an important effort in socioeconomic history and justifiably earned the author 
the McVane Prize for modern European history from Harvard University. Perceptive 
and penetrating, Braun examines in detail the social transformation of a rural area near 
a large city at two distinctly different but consecutive periods of history. In his Indus- 
trialisierung und Volksleben he follows the effects of increased demand for cotton 
goods on village populations that were under the putting-out system as organized by 
merchant-industrialists in Zürich. Among the revealing points that he makes is that 
the cottageworkers were often poor peasants who had recently moved to a particular 
village after having been rebuffed by other villages with more prosperous agricultural 
populations. The income from industrial work made it possible for put-out workers to 
operate their small holdings. Here, then, is a case where industrialization permitted 
continuing, small agricultural enterprise, suggesting a modification of the more com- 
monly held proposition that industrialization results in alienation of the land. 

Braun’s first book concerns the end of the eighteenth century; in his second book, 
Sozialer und Kultureller Wandel in einem ländlichen Industriegebiet, the machine and 
factory age of the nineteenth century is taken up. Rural agents who had been involved 
in the putting-out arrangements now became factory owners. According to the author, 
they were exploiters personified, not hesitating to declare their tyrannical attitudes to- 
ward their workers in so-called Fabrikordnungen which they sent in to the govern- 
ment. Whereas putting-out seemed to benefit rural populations by providing them with 
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outside-income with which they could continue their agricultural pursuits, factory 
employment threw them! into utter misery and uprooted them to the point where they 
became a floating population, moving from place to place. This rather dreadful phase 
of industrialization in the first half of the nineteenth century was then replaced in the 
second half by a more benign period; factory owner and society at large, through gov- 
ernments, became interested in a more settled and stable population. 

Braun’s fascinating ‘portrayal of the impact of industrialization on people is 
heavily influenced by sociological ideas. Whether one wishes to consider his work as 
historical sociology or social history, it is an excellent methodological demonstration for 
the professional historian, While adhering to the canons of the historical method, the 
author is able to employ the means of a sister discipline and to construct a compelling 
picture of a historical reality. Probably overmodestly but nevertheless consciously, Braun 
refused to enter upon the technological and economic problems that were part of the 
transformation of the rural populations outside of Zürich. He carried out his self 
assigned task in an exemplary manner. Now, he or some other scholar can take the same 
material and study it according to the criteria left out. Then, indeed, a model would 
exist for the compleat social and economic historian. The American scholar can greatly 
benefit from this excellent study of regional social transformation especially if it were, 
as might be hoped, translated into English. 


Tulane University i HERMAN FREUDENBERGER 


LES ORIGINES DE LA RÉFORME A GENEVE. Volume H, PÈRE DE LA 
TRIPLE COMBOURGEOISIE: LÉPÉE DUCALE ET L'ÉPÉE DE FAREL. 
By Henri Naef. [Published by the Société d'Histoire et d'Archéologie de Gen- 
ève.] (Geneva: Librairie Alex. Jullien. 1968. Pp. xi, 632. 65 fr. S.) 


Tue late Henri Naef had a passion for archival research on the history of his native 
French Switzerland during the period of the Reformation. He spent much of his life 
burrowing through manuscripts of the period, digging new facts out of them, fixing 
these facts with the greatest possible precision, and fitting them together into long and 
leisurely books on narrowly defined topics. He could never bear to omit any of his 
factual discoveries from his works. 

The largest project to which he devoted these talents was a multivolume history of 
the origins of the Reformation in Geneva. Volume I, which analyzed Genevan society, 
government, and culture.on the eve of the Reformation, was published in 1936. Vol- 
ume II, which presents a close narrative of events in Geneva between 1526 and 1534, 
was probably largely written about the same time. Volume III, which should have car- 
ried the story to the definitive establishment of the Protestant Reformation in 1536, 
was apparently never begun. A team of Genevan scholars has now published Naefs 
manuscript of Volume II; as a tribute to his memory, in much the same form in which 
it was left when he died in 1967. The first 341 pages, which carry the story into 1532, 
are buttressed with the technically impressive footnotes that specialists expect in all of 
Naef's writings. There is no such support for the rest of the narrative. The bibliography 
tends to confirm a suspicion engendered by the text: that the book was largely written 
by 1940. One finds no use of such relevant recent works as Hektor Ammann’s article 
in the Zeitschrift für Württembergische Landesgeschichte (XII [1954], 150-93) on the 
role of German merchants in introducing Protestantism into Geneva, or E. William 
Monter’s Studies in Genevan Government (1536-1605), published in 1964. 

Tf one can attribute a single thesis to so highly factual a book, it is that the Genevan 
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Reformation was more a political revolution than a religious conversion. It was led by a 
group of relatively young and wealthy bourgeois, supported by the powerful neighbor- 
ing city-state of Bern, against a feudal bishop and cathedral chapter, supported by the 
older bourgeois, the Duke of Savoy, neighboring petty noblemen, and the weaker 
neighboring city-state of Fribourg. While Naef does describe in considerable detail the 
energetic efforts of William Farel and others to introduce Protestant worship into 
Geneva, he tends to see them as agents of a clique of laymen, rather than the other way 
around. Although one gets this impression primarily from the proportions of Naef's 
narrative, it is also occasionally stated quite flatly. 

This bock contains no real surprises, and it is too detailed and intricate to be read 
easily by the average historian, even the specialist on the Reformation. It will, however, 
clearly remain an indispensable storehouse of reliable information for anyone seriously 
interested in its subject. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison Roszar M. Kincpon 


A HISTORY OF SICILY. Volume I, ANCIENT SICILY TO THE ARAB CON- 
QUEST, by M. I. Finley. Volume II, MEDIEVAL SICILY, 800-1713; Volume III, 
MODERN SICILY AFTER 1713, by Denis Mack Smith. (New York: Viking 
Press. 1968. Pp. xv, 226; xvi, 240; 243-583. $25.00 the set.) 


Nerraer a civilization nor ever quite a nation, Sicily has for three thousand years 
shared the great moments of the Mediterranean world, often a center of its dominant 
cultures yet always identifiably separate and special. The history of Sicily is, first of all, a 
study in geographical determinism, but the many regimes on that island tell too of 
what a changing thing even geography is. Sicily was Greek when Greece was great, 
Roman during the Empire, attached to Byzantium in the Age of Justinian, Arab when 
Islam swept across the southern Mediterranean, Norman in the time of William the 
Conqueror, Spanish in the Golden Age, and Italian in the Risorgimento. A barometer 
of Mediterranean power, Sicily was always easy to conquer and hard to rule. And 
that, like geography, becomes a theme of Sicilian history. So does the varied and rich 
mixture of cultures, most striking perhaps under the Normans, when Greek, Roman, 
Arab, and Byzantine elements can be identified in a Western monarchy. Competing 
cultures have at all times contributed to Sicilian life and added to already numerous 
and bitter social divisions. Individual Sicilians have made important contributions in 
every aspect of culture and in every era. Yet, especially in these volumes, murder and 
brigandage, civil conflict and inequitable taxes emerge as the more “Sicilian” character- 
istic, and a distinctively Sicilian culture is recognizable only in the anthropologist’s 
more generous sense. l 

Professor Finley writes of ancient Sicily with a caution that communicates the ex- 
citement of scholarship, balancing archaeological and written evidence and probing for 
signs of economic and social structure as well as political events. He uses his knowledge 
of the ancient world outside Sicily to particularly good effect, and Sicily provides a use- 
ful perspective in which Phoenician and Greek colonization, Carthaginian and Roman 
ambitions are naturally comparable. The Athenian invasion is less the glorious tragedy 
of Thucydides than the prelude to another invasion from Carthage, troubles in Syra- 
cuse, and the tyranny of Dionysius. The tyrant himself is treated in terms of what his- 
torians can know for sure rather than the ancient mythmaking and the speculations of 
philosophers which have supported his fame. Subsequent Sicilian tyrants are shown to 
be much like Hellenistic monarchs elsewhere. With the Roman conquest, Syracuse 
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(and Sicily) ceased to be an independent power, and Finley’s description of the 
techniques and problems of Roman rule is as useful for understanding ancient Rome as 
it is for comprehending the. tortured history of Sicily. The island’s role in the spread of 
Christianity and the struggles of Byzantium was secondary, but Finley picks his way 
through conflicting interpretations, clear and cautiously decisive as always, to con- 
clude with a striking claim: the discontinuity between the ancient and medieval worlds 
was greater in Sicily than anywhere in Europe. 

In his turn Professor Mack Smith would seem to agree, but the ten pages he gives to 
Arab rule, which caused: this break, parallel his interpretation of other reigns. While he 
can find little tangible eyidence of persistent Arab influences after the eleventh century, 
he considers their rule on the whole to have been mild and even beneficial. Later, and 
against the weight of historical lore, he shows similar sympathy for the good intentions 
and frustrating experiences of Spanish and Neapolitan rulers. Medieval Palermo, like 
ancient Syracuse, was one of the world's great cities, but it is hard to establish in what 
sense either city represented a Sicilian culture. A similar difficulty inhibits the analysis 
of Norman and Hohenstaufen Sicily, when the island became the center of powerful 
monarchies, though Mack Smith does suggest that Frederick IIs cosmopolitan curiosity 
may reflect his Sicilian background. Even. in this exciting period of high culture, 
wealth, and power, Sicily remains somehow peripheral to its own history. 

The turning point comes, in this interpretation, in the thirteenth century when 
Frederick II choked off the development of Sicilian cities (and of a bourgeoisie) 
though city-states were rising in northern Italy and, ironically, with the Sicilian Vespers. 
Mack Smith debunks the view that made 1282 a favorite moment of romantic histori- 
ography. He considers it:not a patriotic rejection of foreign rule but rather the triumph 
of the barons, and their defeat of subsequent efforts to establish a modern state be- 
comes a major theme. Under Aragonese, Spanish, Neapolitan, and Italian rule these 
privileged landholders subverted most efforts at reform and, while fighting among 
themselves or welcoming new invaders, convinced each conqueror in turn that even 
superficial peace could be purchased only by acknowledging their selfish claims. They 
planted the wrong crops; opposed commerce, consumed outrageously, ignored the law, 
and corrupted administration. 

Mack Smith’s history. of Sicily thus becomes a study of frustrated modernization in 
a Western society that lacked an effective state. In these terms alone it should prove 
important to historians and political scientists who might not otherwise indulge in 
Sicilian history. Though the framework of the book remains essentially political (far- 
sighted viceroys like the Spanish Duke of Osuna or the Neapolitan Marquis of Car- 
acciolo come as close to being heroes as this approach allows), almost half of the four 
hundred pages on Sicily since 1300 treat economic matters with a magnificent array of 
suggestive detail. The specifically Sicilian element in Sicilian history thus becomes, after 
geography, a peculiar social structure. In terms of modernization, what is especially 
Sicilian is historically retrograde, and this unsentimental view of Sicilian particularism 
is sure to raise many anguished cries. There is no effort here to identify any Sicilian 
schools of thought or Sicilian artistic styles, nor much admiration for any Sicilian values. 
Neither is this a study in historical anthropology or one that uses the elaborate tech- 
niques of demographic analysis. But these gracefully written volumes deserve close 
reading for they provide a sophisticated assessment in which primary sources and 
secondary literature are effectively combined, and the incidental information the rec- 
ords preserve is used with remarkable skill. The chapters on eighteenth-century Sicily 
are a valuable addition to the general literature on that period, and the sections on 
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British influence during the Napoleonic Wars, on Garibaldi’s venture, and on Sicily 
as an Italian province gain a historical perspective in which each becomes a stage in 
Sicily’s slow and restive accommodation to economic and social change. 

The challenging problems of writing a work of this scope for general reader and 
scholar alike are masterfully met by both authors. Because of excellent bibliographies, 
the absent footnotes are not sorely missed. These three volumes can be enjoyed to- 
gether as an extraordinary panorama or probed bit by bit for information judiciously 
weighed and interpretations courageously ventured. Mack Smith concludes with bal- 
anced optimism for the future of a Sicily of oil derricks and highways, closely tied to 
the Italian Peninsula. For an island with so rich a history such prospects seem inade- 
quately mundane, but, while honoring that richness, Finley and Mack Smith establish 
with scholars’ scalpels that such nostalgia would be inhumane. 


University of Michigan Raymond Grew 


LETTERE A GIOVANNI FERRI DE SAINT-CONSTANT. By Johan Claes Lag- 
ersvárd. Edited with an introduction and notes by Vittorio E. Giuntella. [Istituto 
per la Storia del Risorgimento Italiano, Biblioteca scientifica. Series IT: Fonti, Vol- 
ume LV.] (Rome: the Istituto. 1968. Pp. xxix, 181.) 


Tue gentle custom of copious letter exchanges between friends was given a body blow 
when Alexander Graham Bell, or Antonio Meucci as the Italians prefer, put together the 
telephone. Though wiretapping may transcribe staccato conversations for the future, 
leisurely correspondence, on which much good history has been based, seems a van- 
ishing art. What is here are 114 letters in French, dated 1798-1830, from Swedish diplo- 
mat Johan Claes Lagersvird, all except the first to his Gallicized Italian friend, Gi- 
ovanni Ferri de Saint-Constant. The Swede was usually at the Florentine station. 
Ferri's best job was rector of Napoleon's Imperial Academy at Rome. Editor Giuntella's 
introductory essay suggests that the documents, which meticulously report the Italian 
literary scene, offer small coinage for political history. I disagree. There are materials on 
European public opinion and Tuscan court craft in the days of the Grand Duchess 
Elisa Bonaparte Baciocchi, Grand Dukes Ferdinand III and Leopold II, and these alone 
justify printing. 

Tt is curious to have a Swedish witness for a Risorgimento source. Like the Mar- 
quise de Sévigné in another century, the writer merits attention through comment on 
his times rather than achievement before the public. The historian of journals and 
periodicals will enjoy meeting a liberal gentleman who was interested in everything and 
au courant concerning the Jatest fashions in ideas. Lagersvard borrowed books and 
scrutinized magazines, dissecting each with a phrase. As Thomas Babington Macaulay 
might say, “Intimate acquaintance with the anfractuosities of his intellect and temper” 
is inviting. Talk about books is usually good talk; hence the letters are stimulating to 
read. 

Italy’s Istituto per la Storia del Risorgimento Italiano, headed by the distinguished 
Alberto Ghisalberti and the able Emilia Morelli, is to be congratulated for this publica- 
tion. Leopold von Ranke thought it a serious loss if he had not seen every document; 
similarly, the Italian specialist will be poorer if he has not seen these letters. While the 
Istituto house organ, Rassegna storica del Risorgimento (LVI | Jan-Mar. 1969], 92), in 
a review by Alberto Aquarone, demurs over a brace of trifling footnote imprecisions, I 
rate Giuntella’s performance very highly. 


University of Miami Doanz KozNiG 
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BANCHE, GOVERNO E PARLAMENTO NEGLI STATI SARDI: FONTI DOC- 
UMENTARIE (1843-1861). In three volumes. Edited by Ernesto Rossi and Gian 
Paolo Nitti. [“Studi,” Number 3-5.] (Turin: Fondazione Luigi Einaudi. 1968. Pp. 
xcvi, 755; 770-1503; 1518-2196.) 

Tue documents collected i in these three volumes provide a detailed, one is tempted to 
say definitive, study of the emergence of the banks of issue in Piedmont. Commenc- 
ing with the tentative attempts to establish the Bank of Genoa, the story is traced 
through the expansion of the National Bank of Sardinia, the nucleus of the future Bank 
of Italy, Beyond this, these documents provide the first chapter in the complex history 
of the intimate relationship between government and private interests in the develop- 
ment of Italian capitalism. 

Divided into fourteen sections, the material in each is prefaced by an introduction 
that provides a brief description of the ensuing documents and places them in perspec- 
tive. Part I deals with the birth and development of banking legislation in Piedmont by 
tracing the creation and early career of the Bank of Genoa. In the subsequent section 
the banking policy and. practice of the Savoyard monarchy are recorded as Cavour 
and a small group of capitalists endeavor to incorporate the Bank of Turin as an insti- 
tute permitted to issue bank notes along the lines of the Bank of Genoa. 

Parts III-VII examine the impact of the First War of Independence upon the bank- 
ing system, the union of the Banks of Genoa and Turin to form the National Bank, 
the abortive attempt to establish a possible rival, Parliament’s intervention in the mat- 
ter by the conclusion of the country’s first banking law, and, finally, the incorporation of 
a small, second bank of issue. Parts VIII-X delve into Cavour's fervid but futile at- 
tempts to have the notes of the National Bank recognized as legal tender, to entrust 
some of the functions of the Treasury to the bank, to create a separate institute of issue 
on the island of Sardinia with the assistance of the National Bank, and otherwise to 
strengthen the latter institution. The three remaining sections dwell upon the financial 
repercussions of Piedmont’s dynamic foreign policy and the adjustments made by the 
country’s credit institutes as the peninsula rushed toward unification. 

The records used in this work are varied. Prior to Charles Albert’s concession of a 
liberal press law and Parliament, events are traced through the minutes of the various 
organs of the old regime such as the Council of State. Later, parliamentary reports 
and debates constitute an indispensable source of information. In order to bring the 
picture drawn by official documents into sharper focus, the editors have relied upon pri- 
vate papers such as the reports and minutes of the administrative agencies of those credit 
institutes whose archives have been preserved. 

Together the documents and commentary provide valuable insights into some of the 
economic aspects of the Risorgimento. They reveal the strain imposed upon a small state 
when it seeks to realize its economic potential by reorganizing its credit structure and 
the opposition engendered when important public functions are entrusted to a power- 
ful, private concern. The sources clearly expose the conflict between the doctrinaires 
who sought complete liberty of action in the area of banking and the pragmatists of 
Cavour’s stamp who favored a single bank of issue to control credit and regulate the 
economic mechanism of the state. Above all, the sources gathered here reveal the 
privotal position financial reform played in Cavour’s political program. 


St. John’s University, New York Franx J. Coppa 
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MUSSOLINI IL FASCISTA. Volume II, L'ORGANIZZAZIONE DELLO STATO 
FASCISTA, 1925-1929. By Renzo De Felice. [Biblioteca di Cultura Storica, Num- 
ber 92/II.] ([Turin:] Giulio Einaudi Editore. 1968. Pp. x, 600. L. 6,000.) 


Tus volume carries what is surely the most scholarly, detailed history of Mussolini’s 
Italy through the Lateran Treaties and the “plebiscite” of March 24, 1929. As in the 
two preceding volumes, Professor De Felice immerses himself and the reader in the 
documents in an effort to be exhaustive and objective. Even more than in the earlier vol- 
umes, however, Mussolini is the backdrop for the description of events, rather than the 
other way around. De Felice is writing history, not biography, despite the disclaimer in 
his preface. Indeed, by concentrating on "the complexity of the situations and on their 
objective internal logic," the author unwittingly portrays his protagonist somewhat dif- 
ferently than he intends, On the one hand, Mussolini often seems merely to respond to 
situations rather than to shape them; on the other hand, he seems more consistently 
successful in mastering these situations than was actually the case. This picture is further 
distorted by the postponement of any discussion of foreign policy until the next vol- 
ume, for it was here, especially, that Mussolini forced issues with less than complete 
mastery. Undoubtedly, this unintentional distortion will be corrected when we have 
De Felice’s complete picture. 

The two main themes of this volume are the relations between the emerging Fascist 
regime and its conservative "collaborators"—the King, the army, big business, the 
ruling bureaucracy, and, finally, the Church—and the development of a progressively 
autonomous dictatorial apparatus. De Felice also highlights the depoliticization of the 
Fascist party, which occurred partly because Mussolini distrusted it and partly because, 
unlike Communist Russia and Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy retained the monarchy, 
which would have been out of place in a state dominated by the party. These develop- 
ments are all described in elaborate detail and with many ramifications, One still asks: 
must all these details be taken at face value? Was there not considerable irony in the 
“conjuncture” of Mussolini’s regime and the Italian people? (Mussolini himself thought 
so later on.) 

De Felice is quite right to abjure “literature” and “sociology” as substitutes for “con- 
crete history”; yet even the historian should offer some over-all explanation of the facts 
he describes. De Felice says that Mussolini’s personal rapport with the masses was the 
strongest feature of the regime; at the same time he denies this rapport much sub- 
stance. Then he cites Hannah Arendt, Gyorgy Lukacs, and George Mosse on fascism 
with an ill-disguised impatience toward Central European theorizing. From now on, at 
least, all scholarly explanations of Mussolini’s regime will have to be based on De 
Felice’s facts. His work is a mine of judiciously presented information and bibliographi- 
cal references, and it is unlikely that future scholars will turn up any substantial new 
material on the subject. De Felice and his assistants have covered the field thoroughly. 


New York University Epwanp R. TANNENBAUM 


ACTA MVSEI NAPOCENSIS. Volume V. Edited by C. Daicoviciu et al. (Cluj: 
Comitetul de Stat pentru Cultură si Arta, Muzeul de Istorie. 1968. Pp. xi, 628.) 

"Tus fifty-three articles in this collection, which vary in length from three to fifty pages, 

cover the history of Rumania from Neolithic times to 1948 and consist of interpretive 

essays, reports of archaeological excavations and descriptions of the objects uncovered, 

articles based upon archival research, and parts of large-scale works in progress. The 
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emphasis i is on the history and culture of the inhabitants of Dacia before the Roman. 
conquest and during the, succeeding century and a half of Roman rule—twenty articles 
in all. In addition, two articles deal with the problem of Daco-Roman continuity. Second 
in coverage is the period from the Revolution of 1848 to the union of Transylvania 
with Rumania in 1918—eleven articles altogether. The least attention has been paid to 
the period since the First World War: one article on the Rumanian reaction to the 
Munich Agreement and three on the installation of the new regime in 1944-1948. 

The group of articles on the Geto-Dacians attempts to show how highly developed 
their cultural and economic life was before the Roman conquest and how closely linked 
thcy were to the civilization of the Mediterranean world. Of special interest are Had- 
rian Daicoviciu's analysis of the main forces behind the development of Dacian civiliza- 
tion, I. Winkler's description of Geto-Dacian coinage, C. Váczy's study of Dacian plant 
names in the works of Diosorides and Pseudo-Apuleius, and I. H. Crigan's criticism of 
the theory that Getan culture along the lower Danube was more advanced than that of 
the Dacians in the Carpathian Basin. Dacia as a Roman province is described in articles 
by Stefan Ferenczi on Trajan’ s military frontier along the northwestern boundary and 
by Andrei Bodor who compares Roman provincial art in Britain and Dacia, 

Noteworthy contributions to local history in the so-called feudal period are the de- 
tailed report by Stefan Pascu and others on the excavations at Dobica, north of Cluj, 
which have uncovered important new material for the history of the ninth to fifteenth 
century, and the study by Stefan Imreh and Camil Muresan of village administration 
at the end of the eighteenth century based upon hitherto unused financial records. 

"The essays on the nineteenth century deal primarily with the national movement 
and industrialization, Pompiliu Teodor studies the work of the historian Aaron Florian 
as a representative of the Romantic tradition in Rumanian historiography. C. Enea, 
who describes the discontent of Transylvanian soldiers in the Austro-Hungarian 
Army in 1914-1918, andiIoan Gall, who studies the contribution of Rumanian workers 
to the union of Transylvania with Rumania, elucidate the problem of the collapse of the 
Habsburg monarchy. Ludovic Vajda describes the recruitment of the poor peasantry 
for industry, and A. Egyed, the growth of heavy industry in the second half of the 
nineteenth century in Transylvania, 

The volume as a whole maintains a high level of scholarship and should prove 
valuable to those interested in the history of the Rumanians of Transylvania. 





University of Illinois, Champaign Kerry Hrrerrs 


i 
CYPRUS. By H. D. Purcell. [ Nations of the Modern World.] (New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger. 1969. Pp. 416. $9.00.) 


ALL of the long history of Cyprus is packed i into this volume; about half of it discusses 
the period since 1955, however, and it is the most satisfactory account of the troubled 
island in recent times. Purcell knows modern Cyprus through two visits. His best 
chapter, the first, rests on his findings. It surveys land and people, government and 
economy, the Greek -Turk conflict and the United Nations presence, and British bases 
located there. Purcell begins with his conclusion: the Greek-Turk problem on the 
island cannot be solved “‘as long as each group retains its corporate identity.” His own 
solution, however distressing to the Turkish minority, is therefore repatriation and 
compensation of the Cypriote Turks. 

Four chapters cover the island’s early history to Alexander; the Ptolemies, Romans, 


and Byzantines; Richard fhe Lion-Hearted, the -Lusignan dynasty, and Venetian rule; 
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and the Ottoman dominion from 1571 to 1878. While these chapters are full of’ in- 
formation that is sometimes more detailed and more recent than Doros Alastos gives in 
Cyprus in History, they do not, of course, replace Sir George Hill's four-volume History 
of Cyprus. These chapters are also, unfortunately, often cluttered. The Lusignan house 
is taken reign by reign. Purcell speaks of the “inadequacy of Turkish records,” but 
there is no indication that he attempted to use the records in the Istanbul archives; his 
only unpublished sources seem to be oral. Occasional historical errors in these chapters 
are peripheral to Cyprus, as, for instance, distortion of the terms of the Treaties of 
Kuchuk Kainarji and Unkiar Skelessi. 

A one-hundred-page chapter on the British period, from 1878 to 1960, describes 
fairly the growing of enosis sentiment, the 1930 riots, and EOKA’s terrorist campaign 
under Grivas from 1955 to 1958. Purcell charges the British with “creeping paralysis of 
the will,” a theme to which he recurs with digs at the want of vigorous action. The 
final chapter, of equal length, carefully shows that the 1960 Constitution did not, or was 
not allowed to, work and chronicles the Greek-Turkish fighting on the island after 
December 1963 and the intervention by the United Nations, Greece, and Turkey. 

Throughout the book, Purcell impartially praises, condemns, and steps on the toes 
of all. He admires Makarios, yet he is sure that Makarios accepted the 1960 Constitu- 
tion insincerely. Dr. Fazil Küçük and other Turkish leaders, and the two sides in 
general, are realistically presented. If the account has a weakness, it is that the positions 
of Turkey and Greece are sketched rather than filled in fully; the book is truly focused 
on Cyprus. It has twenty-nine photographs and five good maps, including one large 
eee which unfortunately identifies only a modest portion of the places mentioned 
in the text. 


George Washington University Ropesic H. Davison 


STEPHEN SZECHENYI AND THE AWAKENING OF HUNGARIAN NA- 
TIONALISM, 1791-1841. By George Barany. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1968. Pp. xviii, 487. $15.00.) 

Prorgssor Barany's work about the great Hungarian reformer, on which he worked 

painstakingly for many years, is a welcome first in American historical literature for 

the introduction of Széchenyi to the English-speaking reader in a comprehensive schol- 
arly study has been long overdue. Whether, in line with what now appears to be the 
slightly receding spirit of our times, such a biography had to be focused chiefly on the 
rise of the national problem may remain an open question. Certainly it is legitimate to 
perceive Széchenyi primarily as the champion of an evolutionary conservative national- 
ism who holds his place between the moderately enlightened Magyar aristocracy of 
the late eighteenth century and the new Kossuthian radicalism of the pre-March era. 

Yet it would be equally suggestive to see Széchenyi primarily as the reformer within 

the eastern part of the Habsburg Empire and only secondarily as one of the heralds of a 

new national, soon to be nationalistic, Renaissance. If this line had been pursued, it 

could have led to interesting results. Barany has already opened several new vistas re- 
garding Széchenyi’s view on foreign affairs and his political philosophy that comple- 
ment the traditional picture of the social and cultural reformer. 

A strong feature of this study is its readability; at times, however, the author expects 
too much background knowledge from the reader. Also, when even the scholarly Eng- 
lish-speaking public is not fully conversant with the topic covered, an old-fashioned 
bibliography might have been more useful than the perceptive bibliographical essay 
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which is based, more or. less, on the assumption of basic familiarity both with the lit- 
erature on Széchenyi and with his own writings, above all the famous diaries. 

These observations do not diminish the value of Barany’s always solid, generally 
perceptive, and partly brilliant book. They merely point to the fact that a volume deal- 
ing with the somewhat isolated topic not of Central European history but of the knowl- 
edge of Central European history has to make certain concessions to the reader with- 
out, to be sure, compromising scholarly qualities. Since the author is fully qualified to 
master this difficult problem, we may look forward with justifiably keen interest to 
the publication of the second volume of this truly commendable work. 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey Rosrrt A. Kann 


INTELIGENCJA ZAWODOWA WARSZAWY, 1905-1907 [The Professional In- 
telligentsia of Warsaw, 1905-1907]. By Halina Kiepurska. [Instytut Historii Pol- 
skiej Akademii Nauk.] (Warsaw: Państwowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe. 1967. Pp. 
386. Zt. 40.) 


Tue subject of this doctoral dissertation is the involvement of Warsaw’s professional 
intelligentsia in revolutionary activities from 1g05 to 1907. In the “professional intel- 
ligentsia” Kiepurska includes not only lawyers, doctors, dentists, pharmacists, writers, 
journalists, actors, priests, teachers, engineers, and civil servants, but also all white- 
collar workers in business and industry, the post office, and telegraph offices, and, par- 
ticularly, the railroads. The first chapter provides some interesting statistics. In 1904 
Warsaw had 958 doctors, 218 dentists, and 399 attorneys. In the next nine chapters, ar- 
ranged chronologically, Kiepurska shows that there was a significant participation of 
the professional intelligentsia in the revolutionary tide that engulfed Warsaw, as well as 
Russian Poland and the whole Russian Empire. She describes in some detail every 
strike in Warsaw during that period, the formation of professional organizations, and 
the ‘expansion and decline of illegal activites. The study is devoted to Leftist, particularly 
socialist, activities; those‘ of the National Democrats, which had perhaps greater in- 
volvement of the intelligentsia, are hardly mentioned. 

This shallow, poorly written book has a clear Marxist bent. It is based mainly on 
the contemporary press and professional journals and, to some extent, on the Polska 
Partia Socjalistyczna and Sociat Demokracja Królestwa Polskiego i Litwy archives. 


University of Georgia ZYGMUNT J. GASIOROWSKI 


NICOLAE TITULESCU'S DIPLOMATIC ACTIVITY. By I. M. Oprea. [Bibliotheca 
Historica Romaniae, Studies, Number 22.] (Bucharest: Publishing House of the 
Academy of the Socialist Republic of Romania. 1968. Pp. 188. Lei 7.75.) 


Nicotaz Titulescu was the most distinguished Rumanian diplomat of the interwar 
period. His international reputation rests primarily on his work as president of the 
twelfth session of the League of Nations and as Minister of Foreign Affairs in the 1930’s. 
In these capacities he advocated international reconciliation and normalization of 
European relations with the Soviet Union. He is also known for his opposition to Ger- 
man and Italian totalitarianism and for his proposals to establish a system of collective 
security in Europe. 

The revival of interest in the activities of Titulescu is directly connected with the 
emulation of the policies identified with him by the current leaders of Rumania. In 
Oprea’s book, which appeared in 1968, the accent is placed on Titulescu’s “orientation 
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in foreign polities” characterized by the promotion of "advanced patriotic ideas con- 
ducive to the defense of Romania's national independence and territorial integrity." 
That characterization has been applied also to the policies of Nicolae Ceausescu be- 
fore, during, and after the Czechoslovak and corollary Rumanian crises of August 
1968. 

The purpose of the volume is to emphasize the continuing validity of Titulescu's 
ideas and actions rather than to analyze those ideas and actions themselves. Neverthe- 
less, students concerned only with Rumanian foreign policy between the two world 
wars will also find Oprea's characterization of Titulescu, the man and the diplomat, ' 
remarkably objective, and the chronological account of his diplomatic activities read- 
able and informative. 


University of Colorado STEPHEN Fiscrm-GaLatt 


HUNGARY’S WAY TO WORLD WAR II. By Nandor A. F. Dreisziger. [Problems 
behind the Iron Curtain Series, Number 5.] (Astor Park, Fla.: Danubian Press. 
1968. Pp. 239. Cloth $5.00, paper $4.00.) 


Tus is the first history, in a Western language, of Hungarian foreign policy in the in- 
terwar years. There are many magazine articles, memoirs, diaries, and such general 
histories as C. A. Macartney's monumental History of Hungary 1929-1945, but the 
only specialized accounts so far of interwar diplomacy have been in Hungarian. More- 
over, the present study is based on documentary collections recently published in 
Hungary, which Macartney was not able to see. But, since Mr. Dreisziger had no access 
to Hungarian archives and his book is relatively short, it should be used in conjunc- 
tion with Macartney's History and the Hungarian publications. 

Dreisziger writes well; he is moderate, judicious, and a thorough researcher. He 
does away with many Western myths, such as the quasi-dictatorial rule of Admiral 
Horthy and Hungary's enthusiasm for armed collaboration with Hitler’s Germany. He 
also points to the inconsistency of Communist historians who call the Hungarian 
leaders “fascists” and then scold them for refusing to take up arms against fascist Ger- 
many. He makes amply clear the dual aim of post-1933 Hungarian foreign policy: 
trying to resist the expansion of German influence and, at the same time, seeking to ` 
revise Hungary’s frontiers, Such revisionism was inevitable in view of Hungary’s 
justifiable territorial grievances and public pressure on the government; the attempt to 
resist German encroachments was a voluntary move perpetrated by the best politicians 
in Hungary. Since the price exacted by Hitler for each of his territorial gifts was in- 
creasingly high, Hungary inevitably fell under the sway of Germany. All this is prop- 
erly emphasized. What is glossed over in the author’s vigorous defense of such men as 
Foreign Minister Kánya, Prime Minister Teleki, and even Horthy, is that public pres- 
sure for immediate territorial revision had been stimulated by these very same leaders 
in two decades of chauvinistic propaganda and that the presence of all the pro-Nazi 
traitors in the cabinet and the army was also the result of the counterrevolutionary 
tradition of Horthy’s Hungary. 


Columbia University Istvan Deak 
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AUX ORIGINES DE LA HIÉRARCHIE LATINE EN RUSSIE: MGR STANIS- 
LAS SIESTRZENCEWICZ-BOHUSZ, PREMIER ARCHEVÉQUE-MÉTRO- 
POLITAIN DE MOHILEV (1731-1826). By André Arvaldis Brumanis. [Uni- 
versité de Louvain, Recueil de travaux d'histoire et de philologie, Fourth Series, 
Number 40.] (Louvain: Bureaux du Recueil, Bibliothèque de l'Université; distrib. 
by Éditions Nauwelaerts, Louvain. 1968. Pp. xxx, 387. 550 fr. B.) 


In our days the name of Monsignor Stanislas Siestrzencewicz-Bohusz, the metropolitan 
archbishop of Mohilev, is hardly familiar either to historians of Russia, or even to 
those interested in the Church history of its people. In the Age of Catherine the Great 
and Alexander I, however, the prestigious personality of the archbishop of Mohilev 
was well known to Russian statesmen as well as to the Roman Curia. As a matter of fact, 
this aristocratic archbishop was, in deed if not in name, the primate of the Catholic 
Church in Russia, which he administered with success, devotion, and authority. A 
Protestant by birth, he became a Catholic clergyman by conviction. After the first par- 
tition of Poland in 1772, a considerable territory with a Catholic population became a 
part of the Russian Empire, and the government of Catherine II designated him head of 
the Roman Catholic Church there. In the 1790's, after the second and third partitions 
of the Polish-Lithuanian state, Bohusz’ flock and his administrative duties increased 
tremendously, complicating his task still further. Neither Catherine II, Paul, nor Alex- 
ander I persecuted their Catholic population; they aimed, however, at weakening the 
ties with Rome and did their best to control the Church from St. Petersburg. In this 
respect Russia, to a considerable extent, followed the example of the French kings and 
the Austrian Emperor Joseph H, who placed the Catholic hierarchy under the authority 
of the state. Bohusz was certainly firmly attached to the Catholic Church, but, at the 
same time, he did not object to a certain freedom from the Vatican and hardly resented 
Russian efforts to give the Catholic hierarchy in Russia a greater independence from 
Roine. 

Dr. André Brumanis has succeeded in producing an excellent piece of research that 
further illuminates Russian policies regarding the tsar's Catholic subjects and -St. 
Petersburg’s relations with Rome. The book is based, primarily, on the Vatican 
Archives and Western historical sources. Russian materials were not covered to the 
same extent. Probably Brumanis was not permitted access to the documents preserved 
in the archives of the Soviet Union, but he could have made wider use of Russian 
publications dealing with the politics of the tsarist government toward the Catholic 
Church. 


Vanderbilt University | SERGE A. ZENKOVSKY 


LENIN AND THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. By Harold Shukman. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1967. Pp. 224. $5.95.) 


On this book's jacket and on its title page, the Lenin of the title stands out in block 
print. This would tend to suggest that Lenin stands out in Shukman’s study. The jacket, 
moreover, tells us that Shukman, a research fellow at St. Antony’s College, Oxford, is 
“specializing in the background to the Russian Revolution” and goes on to state that 
he has “made clear” the roles of individuals and groups, that he has “explored fully” 
the political and ideological differences among the many factions, and that he has “ex- 
plained with admirable precision” the theories, programs, and controversial events. 
Normally an author should not be held altogether responsible for the print used in 
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his book’s title or for the blurb on his book’s jacket. But in this case one must assume 
the author to be responsible, for the jacket statement does describe what he set out to do, 
or perhaps it was what he hoped he had somehow done upon completing the book. 

Hazarding a guess, I would reconstruct the evolution of this book in the following 
manner: Mr. Shukman tried to demonstrate the existence of a vital relationship be- 
tween Lenin and the Russian revolutionary movement from the 1890’s through 
World War I. After much work he found himself unable to do so, the reason being that 
prior to 1917 such a relationship is simply not evident. Despite the many tomes of 
hindsight scholarship dedicated to early Bolshevik history, Lenin played a relatively 
minor part in the prewar Russian revolutionary movement. Shukman, in effect, ad- 
mits this by pointing out that Lenin was forever being driven into isolating himself 
from the mainstream of Russian Marxism, and was obsessed with the need to con- 
struct a party of personal devotees, whose loyalty to the clique had to stand the test of 
the constant schisms demanded by the leader. A further denial of the Lenin-centered 
revolution, suggested by Shukman’s title, is the author’s convincing depiction of Mil- 
yukov's Cadets as the true spearhead of the pre-1914 political tendencies of the Russian 
people, When he finally arrives at 1917, Shukman proves himself to be incompetent 
with respect both to Lenin and to the events of that year. 

This book is, nevertheless, worthy of scholarly comment. For Shukman writes 
very well, and he has, in his initial 150 pages, presented one of the more judicious 
treatments of the closing Romanov decades. Because of his concise style and his talent 
for making complex analyses in a few lines, the brevity of this book is deceptive. The 
jacket statement correctly evaluates Shukman as a specialist in the “background” of the 
Revolution. His mistake was to try to make the pre-1917 Lenin larger than life, and he 
was far beyond his depth when he waded out into the treacherous currents of 1917. 


City College of New York Srantey W. Pack 


FIFTY YEARS OF COMMUNISM: THEORY AND PRACTICE, 1917-1967. By 
G. F. Hudson. (New York: Basic Books. 1968. Pp. vii, 234. $5.95.) 

FIFTY YEARS OF COMMUNISM IN RUSSIA. Edited with an introduction by 
Milorad M. Drachkovitch. [Publication of the Hoover Institution on War, Revolu- 
tion and Peace, Number 77.] (University Park: Pennsylvania State University 
Press. 1968. Pp. ix, 316. $7.50.) 

THE SOVIET UNION: A HALF-CENTURY OF COMMUNISM. Edited by Kurt 
London. [Published in co-operation with the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, the 
George Washington University.] (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1968. Pp. 
xiv, 493. Cloth $12.00, paper $2.95.) 

THE IMPACT OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION, 1917-1967: THE INFLU- 
ENCE OF BOLSHEVISM ON THE WORLD OUTSIDE RUSSIA. [Issued 
under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs.] (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1967. Pp. vi, 357. $7.50.) 


Tue golden anniversary of the Russian Revolution resulted in a spate of encomiastic 
publications in the Soviet Union, few of which were scholarly or helpful, and in a series 
of studies in the West, of which these four books are a representative sample. Perhaps 
anniversaries, with their forced retrospection and imposed meanings, are not the best 
occasions on which to attempt to sum up and interpret major historical events. Cer- 
tainly this group of books is disappointing; despite the merit of individual articles in 
them, they provide no general framework, no over-all theme, no basic conceptualization 
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for analyzing and understanding the significance of the Revolution and of the Soviet 
and international Communist experience. For example, nowhere in these four works 
are the Russian and French Revolutions compared on a grand scale; there is no con- 
sideration of the extent to which Communist revolutions have been attempts to fulfill 
and complete certain aspirations of the Enlightenment, or to achieve a basically humane 
adjustment of society (whatever the means and failures). Even the interaction of 
nationalism and Communism, certainly a key to understanding the modern world, is 
treated sketchily in only a few of the essays. Finally, Soviet Communism, as a ma- 
ture and developed system, receives scant attention. 

This lack of a historic-philosophic mold is not so much the fault of the editors and 
authors as it is a reflection of the peculiar state of Soviet and Communist studies in the 
West, a field that has produced remarkably good monographs and specialized insights 
but very little generalization or interpretation. It is probably also the result of the pres- 
ent fluid and uncertain stage of the evolution of Communism in Russia and the world. 
Ten, or even twenty, years ago it would have been possible to assess the meaning of the 
Revolution primarily as a challenge to the West, as a great contest of power and ideology 
between the Soviet bloc and the “free world.” But today the appeal of Communism as 
an instrument for development and modernization, the lessening intransigence of 
Soviet foreign policy, the rise of China, and the emergence of various types of Com- 
munist systems and parties have obscured the simplicistic issues of cold war days. 

These four books fall into two categories: Professor Hudson, an Oxford specialist on 
the Far East, provides a competent brief summary, by a single author, of the history of 
Communism; the other three are collections of articles by Sovietologists and other 
specialists. The survey by Hudson, addressed to the nonspecialist reader, is a straight- 
forward, concise, yet reasonably comprehensive chronological account of the evolution 
of Communism. On the whole it is clear, simply written, and generally accurate, de- 
spite its occasional reliance on dubious sources (for example, the memoirs of “Or- 
lov,” a discredited witness), a rather oversimplified and therefore misleading descrip- 
tion of Khrushchev’s fall, and a strangely unbalanced interpretation of Yalta and of 
FDR's attitudes toward the postwar world. Nevertheless, Hudson brings out the im- 
portant point of Soviet dissolution of the Polish Communist party in 1937, a clear 
prelude to the Nazi-Soviet Pact of 1939. Hudson’s book is an adequate introduction 
to the subject, more complete and up to date yet less incisive and analytical than similar 
works by R. Daniels (Nature of Communism) and A. Meyer (Communism). Because 
it is about a third as long, it is far less thorough and extensive than Seton-Watson’s 
From Lenin to Mao. 

The volumes edited by London and Drachkovitch are papers presented at fiftieth- 
anniversary conferences held, respectively, in Berlin and Stanford, while the study 
sponsored by the Royal Institute of International Affairs includes an introduction by 
Toynbee and four long, commissioned articles by European specialists on Communism. 
The last is probably the most useful volume overall, both because each author was 
given enough space to develop a full and coherent essay and because at least three of 
the contributors did adhere to the common theme of the book, successfully tracing the 
influence of Soviet Communism on Western socialism and the labor movement (Mc- 
Innes), on non-Communist economic systems (Wiles), and on non-Communist political 
systems (Lowenthal). The article by McInnes, an Australian journalist working in 
Paris, is thoughtful and well founded; he demonstrates persuasively that the chief 
impact of Bolshevism, now largely spent, was to hinder the evolution of European 
socialism either to the Left, where Communism usurped the revolutionary goal of 
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radically changing society, or to the Right, where it interfered with the efforts of some 
socialists “to come to terms with a system they could no longer hope and no longer 
desired to overthrow.” In his usual lively and often witty style, Wiles concludes that 
the Soviet economic model has had little influence outside the Communist bloc in 
terms of direct borrowing and imitation, though it has obviously acted as a spur to de- 
velopment and planning. Lowenthal reviews the origin of the Soviet model of the 
totalitarian one-party regime, correctly emphasizing the importance of Lenin’s deci- 
sions in 1921 about parties and factions, and evaluates in this comparative light nation- 
alist (Kemalist Turkey, Kuomintang China, selected African and Arab examples), 
one-party states, as well as fascist dictatorships. Unfortunately, his terms of reference 
exclude discussion of variant Communist models such as Yugoslavia and Cuba, which 
probably provide an even more instructive basis for comparison. Seton-Watson’s essay 
on “Nationalism and Imperialism” is a bit disappointing; while it is an adequate review, 
it adds nothing, however, to earlier discussions of this topic, to which, to be sure, Seton- 
Watson himself has importantly contributed. 

Both the symposium of the Royal Institute and the other two collections of articles 
suffer the general defects of their genre: unevenness in quality and style and a mélange 
of specialized and general material. For example, in the volume edited by London the 
fifteen articles range from brief impressionistic sketches, such as that by Mehnert on 
Soviet-German relations, through useful general summaries that are often based on the 
authors’ previous detailed research, such as those by Skilling on opposition and in- 
terest groups in Communist politics, by Kolkowicz on the party and the army, and 
by Schiller on the evolution of Soviet agriculture, to fairly detailed studies, such as those 
by Feldmesser on function and ideology in Soviet social stratification, by Hardt and 
Modig on Soviet industrial growth, and by Armstrong on Soviet policy in the Middle 
East. There are also some quite routine surveys (London on dualism in Soviet foreign 
policy) and articles that the rush of contemporary events has already outdated (Wolfe 
on Soviet military policy and Gyorgy on Soviet-East European relations). Thus, while 
some parts of the volume provide a useful introduction for the general, lay reader, 
and others interest the specialist in Soviet and Communist studies, it is not clear to 
whom the book is really addressed. At the same time, one of the best articles in any of 
the books, important for both specialist and nonspecialist, is Tucker’s summary of the 
typology of Communist revolutions, which opens the collection edited by London. 

Although, in the volume sponsored by the Hoover Institution, the editor, Drach- 
kovitch, poses the theme of the relationship between the promise and the performance 
of the Russian Revolution, only a few contributors pursue it; most either make a token 
obeisance to it or ignore it entirely. While also suffering from a lack of coherence and of 
interpretation and from some unevenness, it is perhaps more comprehensive, consistent, 
and generally of better quality than the similar volume edited by London. It also limits 
itself primarily to the Soviet experience, but, included among its eleven essays are an 
excellent treatment of the dilemma of the writer (Hayward), a clear summary of 
Soviet politics (Schapiro), a useful overview of Soviet economic development, with a 
strong negative conclusion (Nutter), and an interesting though obviously highly 
speculative essay on the psychological traits of Soviet society and Soviet man (Feuer). 
There are also useful summaries, such as those by Hazard on law, by Lederer, who 
suggests a new periodization in the history of Soviet foreign policy, and by Garthoff 
on military affairs. Bertram Wolfe provides a well-written but familiar condemna- 
tion of Soviet despotism as the opening piece, while Sidney Hook concludes the volume 
with a vigorous defense of liberal and democratic values. 
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To the degree that historical anniversaries provide a stimulus to scholarly reflection, 
assessment, and rethinking, they serve a useful purpose. Perhaps these volumes reflect 
a little of this, but on the whole they are a restatement, without much justification, of 
the familiar, providing a few interesting analyses for the specialist and some handy 
summaries for the general reader. 


Indiana University l Joun M. THompson 


ISTORIIA MEZHDUNARODNYKH OTNOSHENII I VNESHNEI POLITIKI 

SSSR, 1917-1967 GG. [History of the International Relations and Foreign Policy 

of the USSR, 1917-1967]. Volume II, 1939-1945 GG. [1939-1945], edited by V. B. 

Ushakov; Volume MI, 1945-1967 GG. [1945-1967], edited by I. A. Kiriin. [In- 

stitut Mezhdunarodnykh Otnoshenii, Kafedra Istorii, Mezhdunarodnykh Otno- 

shenii i Vneshnei Politik SSSR.] (Moscow: Izdatel’stvo “Mezhdunarodnye Ot- 
.. nosheniia.” 1967. Pp. 374; 510.) 
Trese are the last two volumes in an important survey prepared by distinguished 
scholars of the Institute of International Relations in Moscow. Volume II begins with 
events in Poland just after Hitler's invasion, proceeds to the study of military actions, 
interstate relations, and the great wartime conferences, and ends with an analysis of 
the international political consequences of the war. The main themes of this volume are 
that the "imperialis" Western Powers incessantly and deliberately worked for the 
Soviet Union’s destruction, while the Soviet government followed policies that were 
simultaneously courageous, virtuous, and for the good of mankind. No new evidence 
is adduced to support either contention. Volume III, dealing with the postwar pe- 
riod, examines such topics as the development of the world socialist system, the cold 
war, the struggle of colonial peoples for freedom, the aggressiveness of the United 
States, disarmament, Vietnam, and the Soviet Union's leadership role in the rg6o's. 
This volume attempts to demonstrate that the world socialist system under Soviet 
tutelage is advancing steadily toward world Communism and international peace, de- 
spite the evil machinations of imperialism and the inexplicable behavior of the Chi- 
nese Communists. 

One searches these volumes for the new information and deeper insights that 
Soviet scholars, who surely have access to sources unavailable in the West, should be 
able to provide. But in the murky, Orwellian atmosphere in which these men work, 
presenting new information is apparently verboten, and personal insights, if they exist, 
are suppressed. The principal sources for this study, which might have been more aptly 
titled “The Crimes of the Imperialists,” are the imperialists themselves—Churchill, 
Eden, Truman, Dulles, Kennan, Kennedy, Mann, and a variety of Western newspapers. 
As the narrative would have it, a depersonalized and dehumanized entity, the Soviet 
state, makes decisions that are always correct and nobly altruistic. It must be accounted 
an impressive tour de force that the authors have managed to mention Stalin by name 
perhaps no more than five times, while Molotov, Khrushchev, Brezhnev, Kosygin, and 
the Red Army’s greatest generals are mentioned not at all. Meanwhile, in the outer 
darkness of the foreign world the faces of famous ogres like Churchill and Kennedy 
are lighted up now and then to frighten the reader. The over-all effect achieved is of a 
computer-like or God-like perfection in the policies of one side, while the policies of 
the other side are made by ravenous beasts. 

Self-serving interpretations of international affairs skewed by sanctimonious ide- 
ological commitment and nationalist bias are all too familiar in history. Examples of 
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such skewing are numerous in these volumes. Russia's seizure of Bessarabia from 
Rumania in June 1940 is a nonhappening; that is, it is simply not discussed. The same 
is true of the Soviet effort to retain that portion of Iran occupied during the war and 
Stalin's break with Tito in 1948. One learns with interest that there was never any 
Soviet blockade of Berlin, "only a propaganda campaign accusing the Soviet Union of 
blockading Berlin." And, of course, the Hungarian uprising, "the imperialist states' 
greatest provocation," was perpetrated solely by Western intelligence agencies and 
radio stations. There were no missiles in Cuba, or, if there were, the authors consider 
the fact not worth reporting since they happen to know that the real cause of the missile 
crisis was the determination of President Kennedy and the United States to have a 
war. The ostrich-like unrealism of Soviet official thinking is superbly illustrated, when, 
after a discussion of Mao T'se-tung's deviations, János Kadar's statement at the Twenty- 
third Congress of the Soviet Communist party is quoted with approval: “There has 
never been an anti-Soviet Communism, and there will never be.” 

It is difficult to comment temperately upon a work in which nationalist self-right- 
eousness disguises itself under the cloak of scholarship and parades its prejudices as if 
they were demonstrated truths. It is impossible in this century to forgive scholars of 
any nation for deliberately suppressing the embarrassing truth about their own nation in 
its international relations. To argue that the motives of any nation are absolutely pure 
is to betray mankind’s millions who must depend upon the educated man for truth 
and for the achievement of a peaceful world. Surely, neither the Soviet nor any other 
scholar can usefully analyze the affairs of nations without desperately seeking to free 
himself from the trammels of parochialism, the distoring astigmatism of unenlightened 
nationalism. To do less is to betray our calling and our humanity. To my mind the 
collective authors of this work are guilty of such betrayal. 


Michigan State University AxrHUR E. ADAMS 
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RELIGION IN THE MIDDLE EAST: THREE RELIGIONS IN CONCORD 
AND CONFLICT. Volume I, JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY; Volume Il, 
ISLAM. General Editor, 4. J. Arberry. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 
1969. Pp. xii, 594; xi, 749. $22.50 the set.) 

Ir is a loosely repeated generalization that the Arab-Israeli conflict was precipitated by 

the intrusion of an alien minority into a monolithic Arab hinterland. In fact, the “mono- 

lithic" Arab hinterland has for centuries been a heaving sea of contentious religions 
and cultures, an agglomeration of diversities whose abrasive interaction has been the 
central and transfixing fact of Middle Eastern history. Even the Jews themselves, the 
first of the great Western Ásian religious civilizations, have shared this multiformity. 

Dispersed well before their final exile from Palestine, they syncretized the mores of 

numerically superior populations in Babylon, Egypt, and North Africa, and then later 

in Europe. The Christians, who dominated the Middle East at the apogee of the 

Eastern Roman Empire, abandoned administrative uniformity as early as the fourth 

century in favor of the sibling Patriarchates of Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, 

and Jerusalem. Their creedal uniformity was ruptured a century later in.the Council of 

Chalcedon's abortive endorsement of a binatured deity. Except for Constantinople and 

the Greek-speaking provinces of the Empire, variant forms of Monophysitism gained the 

upper hand in Syria, in Armenia, and even in Ethiopia, while Nestorianism con- 
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solidated its grip on Christianity in Persia. It was the welter of these fractious groups 
that, in their mutual hostility both to Constantinople and to each other, made possible 
Islam’s conquest of the Middle East, and, later, the pretentions of European imperial- 
ism to solicitude in the Levant. 

The conquering Muslims were altogether as splintered by rite and dogma, by 
contention and conflict, as the dhimmi Jewish and Christian minorities who became 
their wards. They were disjointed, initially by geography and race, into rival camps of 
Sunni and Shi‘a, and later into doctrines, sects, or movements as profuse as Wahhabi, 
Ibad, Ismaili, Ahmadiya, and Khoja, into mystic Sufistic brotherhoods and irascible 
Druzean schismatics. The nuances of their distinctiveness ultimately were translated 
into the animating culture codes of entire nations extending from Morocco to Zanzibar, 
from the Syrian littoral to the Persian Gulf, the Turanian interior of Asia Minor and 
southern Russia to Iran and Pakistan—the easternmost limits of the “Middle East,” 
as defined in this work. A. J. Arberry, professor of Arabic at Cambridge University, 
has organized the project of describing the history and current status of virtually the 
entire spectrum of these communities, rites, and dogmas. The undertaking is impressive 
in its very scope (over thirteen hundred pages), the thoroughness of its categorization, 
its meticulously prepared tables, maps, plates, bibliography, glossary, and index, 

The essays themselves are a mixture. All of them, to be sure, are replete with factual 
data of the most useful kind. Jacob Petuchowski’s survey of contemporary Judaism, for 
example, is a well-proportioned account of Jewish religious evolution during the past 
two centuries. Ironically, the development of Judaism in Western Europe and America 
has taken a more “progressive” form than in modern Israel itself, where the heritage 
of Jewry’s former Ottoman millet status lingers on in the theocratic authority of the 
nation’s chief rabbinate, an anachronism objectively described by Norman Bentwich, 
a former British mandatory official. S. D. Goitein’s vignette of Yemenite Jewry, a gentle 
and pietistic desert community recently transplanted to Israel, is a gem of lean, in- 
cisive scholarship in contrast to H. Z. Hirschberg’s 127-page history of the Jews in 
Muslim North Africa and the Ottoman Empire, which is a diffuse and exhausting in- 
- stitutional chronology. 

The balance and craft of Petuchowski and Goitein are fully matched in W. H. C. 
Frend's concise, lucid treatment of Middle Eastern Christianity down to modern times. 
Amply but selectively documented, the essay charts the social and cultural prefigura- 
tions of later schisms and hostilities. Frend’s account, in turn, is paralleled by R. B. 
Sergeant's acute evaluation of the ethnic, political, and economic factors that shaped 
ideology and ritual. Here, to an even wider degree than among Jews and Christians, 
Muslim sectarianism was a profile of deeply rooted regional culture traits. Thus, Johan- 
nes Baljan's description of the vast Muslim population reservoir of Afghanistan, 
Pakistan, and India appropriately emphasizes the prelusive role of Indian mysticism in 
anticipating Sufistic Islam; even as the harsh, warlike qualities of the Berber mountain 
peoples infused a jihad ardor into Maghrib Islam which, as Adolphe Faure makes clear 
in his essay, lent a unique ferocity to Algerian nationalism in later centuries, Both G. E. 
Wheeler’s article on Muslims in the Soviet Union (about 25,000,000) and Wayne 
Vucinich's account of Muslims in the Balkan Peninsula (about 5,000,000) wisely stint 
ritualistic classification to explore the more basic tensions between religious tradition- 
alism and Communist theology. In a summary essay of memorable brilliance, ‘Abd 
al-Tafahum analyzes the clash of doctrines in the Middle East by focusing on the ter- 
ritorial particularism implicit in the area's religious ideologies. Pakistan and Israel are 
two of its more recent and dramatic manifestations. 
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Useful in their erudition as these essays are, however, they evince a distinct qualita- 
tive difference between the contributions of scholars living or teaching in the West— 
Goitein, Frend, Sergeant, Baljon, and Vucinich among them—and those actually liv- 
ing or teaching in the Middle East. Charles Malik, for example, is an estimable Leb- 
anese statesman-philosopher; yet his tone poem to the Orthodox Church as the au- 
thentic reflection of Middle Eastern “spirituality” is matched in dispassion by his 
observation that “no man can say that Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost.” G. C. 
Anawati and Otto Meinardus, both clerics living in Cairo, find it necessary to refrain 
from mentioning the fate of the Catholic and Coptic communities in Egypt (the subject 
of their essays) from the moment of Nasser’s advent to power. Anawati, rather, inter- 
sperses his account with occasional apologias for the Egyptian President’s actions: 
namely, “almost in self-defence [Nasser] consented to the formation of the United 
Arab Republic.” The quite horrifying fate of the non-Muslim communities of Iraq is 
ignored altogether in Eric Bishop’s radiant account of Islam in the countries of the 
Fertile Crescent—although not, of course, the dangers of Zionism or Western insensi- 
tivity. One may legitimately criticize editorial judgment in selecting contributors whose 
historicity is likely to be tinctured by religious allegiance or political circumspection. 
Yet perhaps even this tendentiousness conveys something of the passion and tension 
that traditionally have characterized the seething heterogeneity of Middle Eastern 
peoples. 

George Washington University Howarp M. SacHar 


JOSEPH NACI, DUC DE NAXOS. By P. Grunebaum-Ballin. [Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Études—Sorbonne. VI° Section: Sciences économiques et sociales. Études 
juives, Number 13.] (Paris: Mouton. 1968. Pp. 171. 36 fr.) 


P. GaunzsAUM-BaLLIN's new study of Joseph Nasi deals with the history of the exiled 
Iberian Jews who, oppressed by Christian governments, wandered throughout sixteenth- 
century Europe until they became a tolerated minority within the multiple social 
structure of the Ottoman Empire. 

Once established in Ottoman territories, the leaders of the Marrano community 
turned to the task of protecting their coreligionists. In the most interesting example of 
that effort, Nasi, in a sixteenth-century version of the return to Palestine, used his 
influence at the Ottoman court to establish a colony for Jewish exiles at Tiberias. Al- 
though this event raises the issue of Ottoman tolerance for other religions, the author 
does not examine the denominational relations between the Jewish community and 
Muslim society. 

The history of this Marrano leader also yields important information on Medi- 
terranean political activity in the sixteenth century. During the mid-century Protestant 
revolts in the Low Countries, European agents of Nasi’s commercial organization as- 
sisted an Ottoman attempt to exploit the discord within the Habsburg Empire. At the 
center of the Ottoman Empire, Nasi’s financial and international experience made 
him a close associate of Sultan Selim II (1566-1574). Reassessing the relation be- . 
tween this Sultan and his Jewish adviser, the author rejects the legend that Nasi 
corrupted the convivial Selim II with gifts of wine. Similarly, the theory that Nasi’s 
desire for vengeance influenced the decision to invade Cyprus in 1570 is disproved. 
Although Grunebaum-Ballin’s evidence on this point is European, Ottoman sources 
sustain the author's judgment: the Cyprus invasion represented the continuation of a 
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long-standing Ottoman policy that aimed at controlling eastern Mediterranean shores 
and islands. 

This short book, written in a lively style, adds to the fascinating story of the 
Sephardic community. One hopes that the effort to unearth more of its history will 
continue. 


Temple University | Anprew C. Hess 


AN ISLAMIC RESPONSE TO IMPERIALISM: POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS 
WRITINGS OF SAYYID JAMAL AD-DIN “AL-AFGHANI.” By Nikki R 
Keddie. Including a translation of the “Refutation of the Materialists” from the 
original Persian by Nikki R. Keddie and Hamid Algar. [Published under the 
auspices of the Near Eastern Center, University of California, Los Angeles.] 
(Berkeley and Los mas University of California Press. 1968. Pp. xii, 212. 
$7.50.) 

In the field of Near Eastern scholarship much attention of late has focused on the life, 

activity, and times of the fiery “religious” orator, Sayyid Jamal ad-Din “al-Afghani.” 

Scholars have begun to probe into his life and have discovered an infinitely complex 

personality that influenced events in numerous Muslim countries—India, Afghanistan, 

Iran, the Ottoman Empire, and Egypt. Nikki Keddie, a prolific contributor to the 

scholarship on this controversial figure, has embarked on a vast biographical analysis 

which will culminate in what will probably be the definitive biography of al-Af- 
ghānī. The present work, though small in size, is an important step along the way. 

The first chapter, an outline of the life of the man, clearly reveals Jamal ad-Din’s 
tormented trail of travel through the leading Muslim countries of his time. In the 
process, Keddie alludes to, and clearly outlines arguments for, the Iranian rather than 
Afghan origins of Jamal ad-Din. She notes his periods of “disbelief,” and she stresses 
how important his differing styles of communications to mass and "elite" audiences 
were for an understanding of the man. Finally, she underlines al-Afgháni's importance 
as the precursor—by his transformation of the “religious faith into an ideology of polit- 
ical use"—of Islamic political activism in the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. Of particular importance in this short résumé of his life are an analysis of the 
sources hitherto used to reconstruct the life of the man and the unveiling of new 
sources that should provide a more complete picture, including new documents in 
various Near Eastern languages, new Persian scholarship, and new information from 
the British archives—the Foreign Office and the government of India. The remainder 
of the work is given over to a discussion of al-Afghani's ideas and to a translation 
of some of his important writings. 

Keddie sees the apparent contradiction and tension in al-Afghani’s works as "the 
conflict between a desire to Westernize and the need to avoid identification with the 
West... ." She goes on to treat, in a manner rarely done, the intimate relationship 
between ‘al-Afghant and: the Islamic philosophical tradition. A brief look at al-Af- 
ghan Ts Indian period ( 1880-1882) highlights dramatically some of the contradictions 
in his work: his encouragement, in Hindu-Muslim India, of "non-religious nationalism" 
(as against other preaching of Pan-Islamic unity); his positive stress on the benefits of 
modern science and philosophy (as against the apologetic doctrine, aimed at “West- 
ernizers,” that Islam automatically favors modern values). In this period and in this 
context, Jamal ad-Din's attack on Indian "Westernizers" (naturalists and materialists) 
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becomes clearer: that cooperation with the British occupation would serve the interests 
of the Indian community was too much for al-Afghani to bear. 

Keddie then turns the reader's attention to a new look at al.Afghánrs famous 
works: the “Refutation of the Materialists” and the famous exchange with the French- 
man, Ernest Renan. The “Refutation,” aimed primarily at Indian “Westernizers,” was 
written, among other reasons, to support the Islamic system against those who 
favored a Western (British) one. The exchange with Renan came about in answer to 
Renan’s lecture on “Islam and Science,” published in 1883, a lecture that questioned 
the compatibility of Arabs and Islam with science. In his “Answer,” contrary to other 
writings, al-Afghani debated but essentially agreed that Islam suffers “stifling dog- 
matic rigidity.” Unlike other observers, Keddie sees the “Answer” not as a lapse, but 
rather as suggestive of true beliefs because he spoke the truth only to elite audiences. 

The narrative analysis of the work will be useful to students, who, along with 
their teachers, will also welcome the translations that comprise the second half of the 
work. For the first time a significant collection of the writings of al-Afghani are now 
available in English, and so, for the first time, this controversial figure has had more 
life breathed into him. 


University of Michigan Ricuarp P. MITCHELL 
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REBIRTH OF A NATION: THE ORIGINS AND RISE OF MOROCCAN NA- 
TIONALISM, 1912-1944. By John P. Halstead. [Harvard Middle Eastern Mono- 


graphs, Number 18.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press for the Center 
for Middle Eastern Studies, Harvard University. 1967. Pp. x, 323. $3.50.) 


Tus searching inquiry rests upon critical reading in the available printed sources, 
some private papers, the press, including some Arabic newspapers, and interviews held 
with eighteen Moroccan leaders. The author conducted the interviews between 1958 
and 1959 and in 1963, and his preface states that Margaret Pope introduced him to the 
inner circles of nationalist leadership. The interviews add an important dimension to 
our knowledge of the ideology and the action upon which early Moroccan nationalism: 
rested, 

Apart from providing a strong factual account of this relatively neglected period in 
the literature, Professor Halstead’s study also generates an extremely fair-minded analysis 
of the various operative influences and the structures. Halstead never allows himself to 
become a determinist. Instead, he doggedly sticks to his task of explaining the genesis 
and early decades of Moroccan nationalist resistance; for him, the subversion of “the 
revered values of Muslim society” by the French Protectorate kindled the first cultural 
reaction. In defense, Moroccan thinkers turned toward the Near East where they 
found and imported such a religiously fundamentalist movement as Salafiya, which 
advocated a return to basic religion as a means of achieving social regeneration. 

Until roughly the time of the “Berber Dahir” of 1930, Western influence upon 
Moroccan nationalist thought remained slender. Thereafter, French work and thought 
habits increasingly influenced the small group of Moroccans who attended the French 
schools, The articles of faith that stemmed from the Enlightenment and the Revolution 
also passed from Paris to the various centers in Morocco. When it came to organizing 
and structuring the movement, a handful of nationalist leaders appropriated and : 
adapted European techniques. It is ironic that, in order to avoid being assimilated, the 
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nationalists seemed to make use of “nearly everything France had to offer.” Not quite 
everything, however: Morocco still remained Islamic, and, while it is abundantly true 
that one Moorish foot stands in the East and the other in France, rather than in An- 
dalusia, in the nationalist struggle both cultural identity and ultimately political in- 
dependence were goals whose achievement required an enormous range of tactics, luck, 
and a favorable international climate. 

This fine book, which needs an index, merits a wide audience. It would be exciting 
and profitable for Halstead or another scholar to make a similar painstaking examina- 
tion of Eastern and Western influences in Morocco since 1956. 


Oakland University | Ricuanp M. Brace 


THE BRITISH IN NORTHERN NIGERIA. By Robert Heussler. (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1968. Pp. xxi, 210. $5.95.) 


Pzrnars we are far enough away now from the beginning of independence in Ni- 
geria to be able to take a longer and somewhat more objective look at the accomplish- 
ments of British colonial rule. Northern Nigeria has always provided the classic stage 
for the debate on the merits of indirect versus direct rule in colonial Africa. Professor 
Heussler's research into the inner workings of indirect rule as it was practiced in 
Northern Nigeria, is based on private papers, many of which have been hitherto un- 
available, and on conversations with officers who served in the area, Taken as a whole, 
the present work further illuminates both the day-to-day operation of colonial ad- 
ministration and the personality of some of the individuals involved. But it adds little 
to our understanding of the long-range effects of the British style of administration as 
opposed to what is frequently referred to as the direct rule of the French over Africans 
with the same cultural background. The author's conclusion serves, however, to con- 
firm a judgment that has become clear since independence: that indirect rule became, 
at least in time, more of a shibboleth than an actuality. “The central dilemma of Indirect 
Rule versus Direct Rule was in practice never resolved. . . . The phrase ‘Indirect Rule 
accounts for much of the obscurity and confusion, conveying an impression of politi- 
cal apartness and lightness of touch that conflicts with what actually happened." 
Indeed, the accounts of their activities by the officers themselves reveal much stronger 
elements of direct rule than the theoretical prescription would ever have permitted. 

Heussler takes social scientists to task for their application of theory to concrete 
African problems as if they were case studies and for their inclination toward com- 
parative studies. Instead, he argues, African communities should be studied for their 
own unique contribution to knowledge. But in his preoccupation with colonial rule in 
Northern Nigeria, he fails to emphasize that this particular part of one colony was, for 
historic reasons, virtually sui generis. When the theory of rule developed for Northern 
Nigeria was applied elsewhere in Nigeria and in other African colonies, it was either 
a complete failure or had only limited success. 

The author's feeling that "The Northern Nigerian experience with biracial gov- 
ernment can be suggestive also for people whose present-day responsibilities are rem- 
iniscent of what the British faced not so long ago” is more than a little farfetched. The 
conditions either of pacification in Vietnam or of administration in the American 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands are scarcely those faced by the British rulers of 
the Northern Nigerian emirates when the British conquest took place almost three- 
quarters of a century ago. 

Columbia University ` L. Gray Cowan 
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COLONIAL CADET IN NIGERIA. By John Smith. [Duke University Common- 
wealth-Studies Center, Publication Number 34.] (Durham, N. C.: Duke University 
Press for the Center. 1968. Pp. 202. $7.50.) 


Tus work is an autobiographical account of a very junior British colonial officer sta- 
tioned in Northern Nigeria between 1951 and 1956—a time of transition for Ni- 
geria from colonial rule to independence, which was finally achieved in 1960. The 
author does not attempt to give us a picture of the exciting developments at the na- 
tional level; the book is confined strictly to his immediate experiences. He argues that 
colonial administrators were more concerned with development than with law and 
order. This thesis is plausible for the period he describes but dubious when applied to 
earlier periods of colonial rule in Nigeria. Since the British were committed to the 
achievement of Nigerian independence by 1951, the duties of the author, who ap- 
parently was a colonial officer of exceptional initiative, were the establishment of adult 
literary programs and of district and village councils and the supervision of census 
taking. 

The book reinforces points that are well known to students of Nigerian history and 
politics, British officials in Nigeria had marked pro-Northern sympathies. In the drive 
toward independence the North was handicapped because it successfully resisted 
Westernization, and serious tensions existed in the North between the Western-edu- 
cated, the majority of whom were from the South, and the Hausa-Fulani Muslims 
(there is a passing reference to the Hausa-Ibo riots of 1953 that preceded the much 
more serious conflict of 1966, the latter being an immediate cause of war between Ni- 
geria and Biafra). It was during this period of uneasy social relations that, for the 
first time, at least some colonial officers felt compelled to get to know Nigerians "as 
people." . 

This clearly written account is enlivened by the author’s sense of humor, which is 
best illustrated in his description of the mild confusion at the Durbar in Zaria when 
Queen Elizabeth II visited Nigeria in 1956. Because more than one-third of the volume 
consists simply of touring reports of the author as a colonial officer, its use, for the 
student of Nigerian history and politics, is only peripheral. 

Columbia University Horus R. Lenca 


DINUZULU: THE DEATH OF THE HOUSE OF SHAKA. By C. T. Binns. 
([London:] Longmans. 1968. Pp. xi, 305. 455.) 


Tus is C. T. Binns’s second study of the Zulu royal house in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. His first, The Last Zulu King: The Life and Death of Cetshwayo 
(1963), dealt with Dinuzulu’s father in the bitter years from 1873 to 1883. The 
Zulu War of 1879 and the deportation of Cetshwayo by the British effectively 
ended Zululand’s ability to survive as an independent entity. This volume traces 
the final destruction of the Zulu kingdom through the life of Cetshwayo’s heir. 
The expansion of the Boers, a vacillating British policy, and the political demands of 
Natal were Dinuzulu’s main challenges. Further warfare, the breakdown of Zulu in- 
stitutions, and the actions of British officials who could neither bring themselves to 
uphold the nation nor to annex it until later made Dinuzulu’s attempt to preside over 
his people a tragic task. The area was transferred to Natal in 1897, and Dinuzulu, who 
had been exiled to St. Helena, returned to spend his last days as a minor chief, incap- 
able of providing the leadership of rebellion sought by some of his people and unable 
to overcome the distrust of the government of Natal. ME 
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Binns provides an attractive portrait of Dinuzulu, complemented by good organiza- 
tion and a clear style. His sensitivity and his employment of interviews with the 
descendants of Cetshwayo give the volume a special appeal. Unfortunately, Binns’s 
narrow biographical approach prevents a more probing analysis of the King’s problems 
and actions. Dinuzulu's life, so hopelessly restricted by internal and external pressures, 
could mirror a significant proportion of South African history and clarify much that 
has been said about the Zulu political system. Binns does not take on this assignment. 
'The book is somewhat weak and simplistic in describing the Boers, the levels and at- 
titudes of British officialdom, and even the Zulu people. A stronger introduction, built 
upon observations from ‘his first book, would have added to the portrait that Binns 
sought to provide. 


University of Nebraska LzstrE Cement Dury 


ORIGINS OF RHODESIA. By Stanlake Samkange. (New York: Frederick A. 

Praeger. 1969. Pp. ix, 292. $9.00.) 

“All Africans are liars” was a phrase never distant from the lips of whites in Central 
Africa, It constituted a refrain of justification for imperial advances, occupations, and 
conquests and, implicitly at least, animated the writings of many of the white chron- 
iclers of Cecil Rhodes’s drive to the north. Stanlake Samkange, however, has now sub- 
jected the dealings of whites and Africans in Rhodesia between 1887 and 1893 to 
careful scrutiny. What he finds comes as no surprise: whites, especially Rhodes and the 
men working with and for him, or for similar projects, used every available means, no 
matter how unscrupulous, to gain control over Matabeleland, the country of the power- 
ful Chief Lobengula. They misread and forged documents, unfairly represented them- 
selves as servants of Queen Victoria, obstructed Lobengula’s attempts to apprise the 
Queen of the true state of affairs in the African interior, and even misled (or suborned) 
overseas officials of the Colonial Office. 

Samkange, an eminent Rhodesian novelist, politician, journalist, and historian who 
now teaches in the United States, shows that many, if not all, of the whites who dealt 
with Lobengula were, at best, untrustworthy. Those upon whom he relied for accurate 
information and guidance were faithless, and his willingness for several years to listen 
to their reports and reassurances ultimately led—when Rhodes’s men had gained a 
commanding position—to the destruction of his people’s power. The concessions—cach 
is examined line for line—to which Lobengula supposedly assented were either false 
or more limited than they were purported to be by the whites who stood to benefit. In 
sum, since this review is meant to be brief, the present book exposes the illegitimacy of 
the original white pretensions to the land that is now Rhodesia. 

Others, both white and black, have drawn similar conclusions from the available 
evidence in Rhodesia, South Africa, and Britain, but no one else has so thoroughly ex- 
amined and asked the correct questions of the records of the negotiations that pre- 
ceded, made possible, and accompanied the granting of a royal charter to the British 
South Africa Company and led to the movement of the “Pioneer Column” into Rho- 
desia in 1890. (Without meaning to, Samkange has also demonstrated the extent to 
which imperial policy was made locally, by “the men on the spot,” rather than magis- 
terially in London.) Although his revisionism is based for the most part on parlia- 
mentary papers, confidential prints, and other published material, Samkange has also 
used private papers, especially those of E. M. Maund, a concessionaire, with imag- 
ination. 
i 
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This is an important, if less than definitive, book. Yet it also is but another straight- 
forward narrative of the plottings of Europeans in Africa rather than a history of their 
mutual interaction. To have based the study upon a judicious combination of indige- 
nous and external sources—and no one is better prepared to assume this task than the 
author—would have enriched our understanding of the internal politics of Lobengula’s 
court and contributed greatly to our understanding of the nature of African responses 
to hostile European advances during the last years of the nineteenth century. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology Ronznr I. ROTBERG 


Asia and the East 


THE COMMUNISTS AND CHINESE PEASANT REBELLIONS: A STUDY IN 
THE REWRITING OF CHINESE HISTORY. By James P. Harrison. [Studies of 
the East Asian Institute, Columbia University.] (New York: Atheneum. 1969. Pp. 
xi, 363. $9.95.) 

Tuts book deals with the efforts of Chinese historians, mainly since 1949, to write the 
history of their country’s peasant rebellions, It is addressed to an extended family of 
related historical issues, some as old and universal as the impressment of history into 
politics, and others as new and distinctively Chinese as Mao’s little red book; in be- 
tween are fundamental questions that preoccupy all historians but haunt Marxist his- 
torians of China. These include the causation, leadership, and ideology of Chinese 
peasant rebellions and the reasons for their failure. 

A Chinese Communist historian finds these problems prickly because they lie deep 
in a tangled thicket of Marxist theoretical contradictions, traditional Chinese ambiva- 
lence, modern Chinese reversals of opinion, and the Chinese Communists’ own unique 
experience and shifting ideological needs. Professor Harrison’s willingness to follow 
numerous Chinese historians through these brambles and his attempt to chart their 
courses is scholarly enterprise of a high order, and he has given us an admirably lucid 
log. Readers of his earlier articles will be familiar with the thrust of his account and his 
major conclusions, but this book contains many additional data and will be welcomed 
by students of modern China and Communism. 

The author has chosen fourteen peasant rebellions (in some cases, a prolonged 
series of rebellions) that occurred between 209 s.c. and a.p. 1900 and that have been 
extensively studied by Chinese historians. He identifies the changing consensus and 
emerging issues among historians and relates their studies to Marxist theory, tradi- 
tional commentary, and modern non-Communist writings. Above all, Harrison views 
his subject as an episode in China’s intellectual revolution, specifically “the communist 
attempt to recast the thought patterns of over 700 million Chinese.” The history of 
China’s peasant wars is aimed chiefly at indoctrinating intellectuals, “but there is also 
at least the beginning of fundamental change in the beliefs of the Chinese people as a 
whole.” This change can be seen in newly favorable attitudes toward social con- 
flict and class struggle, attitudes that have been inculcated by means such as the glorifi- 
cation of peasant rebellions. The author concludes that Communist historiography of 
peasant wars has “not furthered very much the understanding of this phenomenon in 
Chinese history” -(a point that is not argued very systematically or persuasively) but 
has been highly successful in reaching its most important goal, In support of this con- 
clusion, the author cites numerous writings of younger historians who are shown to be 
more radical in their emphasis on class struggle and more nationalist in their stress 
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on the Chinese peasants’ unique revolutionary qualities than Western and other Chinese: 
interpreters. Since they drown out other schools of historical interpretation, Harrison 
believes that their ideas have come to dominate Chinese intellectual life. 

Perhaps China’s intellectual revolution has not gone as far as Harrison suggests. 
Since China’s intellectuals are still attacked for their “revisionism,” and since they con- 
tinue to be subjected to Asia-fang (“downward transfer” to the countryside) and to 
‘resent it, indications are that the mental Asia-fang in the history books has not, after all, 
been a great success. We shall have to see what becomes of the radical young Maoist 
historians whose emergence is so graphically portrayed in this fascinating book. 


University of Washington MICHAEL GassrER 


THE EXPANSION OF RUSSIA IN EAST ASIA, 1857-1860. By R. K. I. Quested. 
(Kuala Lumpur: University of Malaya Press; distrib. by Oxford University Press, 
New York. 1968. Pp. xxx, 339. $9.75.) 


Recent events along the Ussuri River, which culminated in actual military clashes 
between Soviet and Chinese troops and renewed Chinese denunciations of the man- 
ner in which the Far Eastern areas of the Soviet Union were acquired in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, heighten the interest in Professor Quested's excellent study of 
events leading to the Russo-Chinese Treaty of Peking of 1860. The treaty granted 
formal recognition of Russian control in immense territories east and south of the 
Stanovoi Range, as well as a small amount of territory along the Central Asian borders 
of the two countries. 

The author has made good use of both primary, especially Chinese, and secondary 
sources to produce a detailed account of Russian expansion into the border areas of 
northeastern China during the 1850’s and Russian attempts to have this de facto con- 
trol recognized officially by the government of China. After providing a brief historical 
background on Russian-Chinese relations during the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Quested describes.three separate Russian diplomatic missions that were sent to 
China to negotiate, among other things, Chinese acceptance of Russian territorial de- 
mands. During the first of these missions, which was headed by Count E. V. 
Putiatin, the Russians were able to gain partial recognition of some of their territorial 
claims and the right to trade in areas that had been restricted until then. 

When Piotr Perovskii, the head of the second mission, arrived in China to ratify 
the Treaties of Aigun and Tientsin, which recognized Russian control of the entire 
right bank of the Amur River and established dual administration in the areas be- 
tween the Ussuri and Amur, he succeeded in getting the Chinese to ratify only the 
Treaty of Tientsin, which dealt primarily with trade arrangements and not with a 
formal cession of the territory involved. Finally, in November 1860, after Peking fell to 
Western troops, Count N. P. Ignatiev, leader of the third Russian mission, was able 
to extract from the Chinese a recognition of Russian claims. 

Quested admirably shows the Russian ability to use Chinese fears of English and 
French incursions from the south and east in order to further their own goals. Both 
Putiatin and Ignatiev attempted to play the role of mediator between the Chinese and 
their European foes, and both were able to use Chinese fears of a dual front—conflict 
with the Russians in the'north, as well as the conflict with the French and English—to 
their own advantage. The weakness and vacillation of the Emperor of China in the face 
of superior military power are made clear in this study, as is the role of Count N. N. 
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Muraviev, the governor general of East Siberia, in Russian expansion along the Amur 
and Ussuri Rivers. 


University of Kansas Rocer E. Kaner 


THE REVOLUTIONARY ARMY: A CHINESE NATIONALIST TRACT OF 
1903. By Tsou Jung. Introduction and translation with notes by John Lust. 
[Maison des Sciences de l'Homme, Matériaux pour l'étude de l'Extréme-Orient 
moderne et contemporain. Textes, Number 6.] (Paris: Mouton & Co. 1968. Pp. 
152, 84. 27 fr.) 

ALL too often the drama and atmosphere of human events are lost to later generations 
solely because experience is filtered through the historian's conceptual and professional 
preoccupations. Even in a period when there is wide general and academic interest in 
China, full translations of original Chinese works and documents remain a rarity. 'The 
production of major translations, properly introduced and fully commented upon, is 
seldom considered sufficient basis, at least in American universities, for the granting 
of Ph.D. degrees or for academic promotions. Whatever the advantages such exclusions 
have for the profession, there can be no doubt that posterity is the loser. Thus I enthusi- 
astically recommend to both China specialist and layman alike Mr. Lust’s fine presenta- 
tion of a significant, though far from major, historical document. 

Tsou Jung, the author of The Revolutionary Army, died in a Chinese prison in 
1905, at the age of twenty. He would, in many ways, have to be compared with the 
collegiate revolutionaries of today in bis passionate desire to tear down the old society, 
unmask corruption and hypocrisy, and develop a new spirit within society. He reflects 
in his impassioned tract the fervor and ideals that characterized the various Chinese 
nationalist groups in the decade and a half preceding the rgrr revolution. One 
senses, too, the exciting and profound influence Dr. Sun Yat-sen must have exercised 
upon his inflamed mind. For Tsou Jung, the term “Revolutionary Army” meant, in ef- 
fect, the entire awakened, revolutionary Chinese people, beleaguered and united, willing : 
to give their lives today for a new China tomorrow. Here, then, we have a glimpse of 
the purposes and meanings inherited and transmitted by Tsou Jung’s successors, in- 
cluding, most importantly, Mao Tse-tung. 

Lust provides an exhaustively annotated introduction, translation, and bibliography, 
and, in addition, furnishes the original text. This work should be used in courses on 
modern Chinese history, and on revolution and change and, Jast but not least im- 
portant, in advanced Chinese-language courses, despite the peculiarity of the semilit- 
erary, semicolloquial style of the period. 


Washington University STANLEY SPECTOR 


MODERN CHINA'S SEARCH FOR A POLITICAL FORM. Edited by Jack Gray. 
[Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs.] (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1969. Pp. xii, 379. $10.50.) 


A TOTAL of ten authors, including the editor, most of them British, are represented in 
this collection of papers on China prepared for a study group of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. Although one can sympathize with the need for an attractive 
title for a symposium volume such as this, the sum of the essays is much less than the 
whole implied by the title. There is nothing remotely resembling an adequate sum- 
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mary of what would appear to be the two most important portions of the ground 
seemingly staked out by the title: the rise of the Chinese Communist movement and 
China’s political system since 1949. The editor does make an effort, most unsatis- 
factorily, to supply the latter deficiency in his concluding chapter. For obvious chron- 
ological reasons, the Cultural Revolution is not dealt with at any length. 

In his foreword, the editor describes the essays as, for the most part, historical 
rather than analytical. Even without pausing to inquire into the validity and significance 
of the distinction between these two approaches, the reader moyen sensuel is likely to 
find himself longing for more analysis and less “history” in the sense of unimportant 
chronological details, in| which the essays abound. More emphasis on analysis might 
have led to a questioning of the assumption of the inevitability, and desirability, of 
the Communist victory that is implicit or explicit in most of the essays. 

Jerome Ch’en’s chapter on the historical background is confused and confusing, a 
good example of the great difficulty that most Chinese have in thinking logically 
about the problems of their country. Mark Elvin’s essay on the Shanghai City Council 
in the early twentieth century, Martin Bernal’s on early Chinese socialism, and Jean 
Chesneaux’s on the federalist movement in the early 1920's are all highly competent 
case studies, but have little relevance to the mainstream of Chinese political history. 
Patrick Cavendish’s study of the Kuomintang in power is less useful because it re- 
stricts its scope to the early years, but it is helpful for an understanding of that period. 
John Gittings’ essay on the People’s Liberation Army is competent but says nothing 
that has not been said better elsewhere (notably by Gittings himself). Sybille van 
der Sprenkel’s study on Communist Chinese law appears to do justice to the subject, 
which, as in all Communist states, is marginal. James Macdonald adds nothing on the 
cadre system that has not been published on this subject in the United States. George 
Moseley's essay on the frontier regions is a useful and stimulating interpretation of their 
role in the complex interaction between China and the outside world, both before and 
since 1949. 

There is a serious need for an adequate study of the phenomenon indicated by the 
title of this book. The need, unfortunately, remains unfilled. 


George Washington University Hanorp C, Hron 


THE PANAY INCIDENT: PRELUDE TO PEARL HARBOR. By Hamilton Darby 
Perry. Introduction by Luigi Barzini. ([New York:] Macmillan Company. 1969. 
Pp. xviii, 295. $6.95.) 

THe controversy surrounding the sinking of the American gunboat Panay in the 

Yangtze River by Japanese naval planes on December 12, 1937, especially continues 

unresolved. In this highly journalistic account, Mr. Perry focuses upon the background 

of the men involved and describes in considerable detail the actual assault and the ordeal 
that plagued the survivors following the sinking of the ill-fated vessel. The author con- 
cludes by attempting to unravel the mystery that precipitated the episode. Although his 
theories appear conceivable, he fails to prove most of his contentions and, in the end, 
leaves the reader slightly more confused. Nor is the author convincing in his assertion 
that Colonel Kingoro Hashimoto, the jingoistic artillery commander, was probably re- 
sponsible in ordering the strike. Such an attack from a military point of view would 
have necessitated a prearranged maneuver to coordinate an air-ground assault. From 
the outset of war in China, the Japanese military services pursued an independent 
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course of action, thus negating the author’s assumption that Hashimoto duped the navy 
into making the attack “for the good of Japan.” 

Perry’s hypothesis that the attack originated from a dispatch submitted to higher 
headquarters seems more plausible. During the Japanese siege of Nanking, several ad- 
vance units operated upriver from the Chinese capital. The ambiguous report from one 
of these units, which halted the Panay and its convoy for questioning on the morning of 
December 12, may well have provided the impetus and justification needed to launch 
the aerial strike some three and a half hours later. The author quite persuasively 
dispels the premise that the incident was marked by one of mistaken identity. 

In summarizing the American attitude over the episode, Perry declares that the 
country “had little intention of backing down.” This is not so. Essentially the event 
produced no nationwide outcry or widespread demands in Congress for retaliatory 
measures while newspaper reaction, for the most part, remained isolationist and in- 
sisted upon the withdrawal of American military units from China. 

The deficiencies of this study are consistent with the author’s omission of listed 
sources. His reliance upon eyewitness accounts of the episode makes for interesting 
reading, but leaves the authenticity of the work and its contribution to scholarship in 
doubt. 


State University College, Buffalo, New York Manny T. Kocrnos 


THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF MANCHURIA IN THE FIRST HALF 
OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By Kungtu C. Sun, assisted by Ralph W. 
Huenemann. [Harvard East Asian Monographs, Number 28.] ([Cambridge, Mass.:] 
East Asian Research Center, Harvard University; distrib. by Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1969. Pp. ix, 124. $3.50.) 

Tue subject of this brief study is an exceedingly difficult one that has been too long 

neglected. There are, to be sure, voluminous statistics on the economic development of 

Manchuria in the first half of the twentieth century. Statistics are, however, apt to 

reflect the subjective thinking and purposes of those who compiled them. In the case 

of Manchuria the major statistical sources were created at one time or another by 
governmental or semigovernmental functionaries who were Chinese, Japanese, or 

Russian and who did not always have a common purpose or common interests in mind. 

Their use and their evaluation require rare powers of interpretation. 

The present study was begun as an attempt to examine statistically agricultural de- 
velopment only, but it was gradually broadened in scope to include as much of the en- 
tire economic picture as possible. Mr. Sun’s previous career admirably equipped him to 
deal with statistical sources. Unfortunately, serious illness kept him from completing his 
revision of the original manuscript, and the task was finished by Mr. Huenemann. 

The study is developed in three parts, The first attempts to present in brief compass 
the historical setting of Manchu policy from 1644 to r9oo. The second deals with 
agricultural development in the first half of the twentieth century. The third is con- 
cerned with industrial development during the same period. There are twenty-six 
useful statistical tables, two maps that are not as adequate as they might be, and a 
bibliography of Chinese, Japanese, and English titles in which the basis of selection, 
particularly of the English titles, is not always clear. 

All in all, Sun’s study is a welcome contribution in an area and on a subject where 
solid information has been all too fragmentary. His critical comments throughout the 
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text on the limitations of the available sources are excellent, and, as a consequence, he 
has made a worthwhile beginning toward an integrated economic history of Manchuria 
in that turbulent period, the first half of the twentieth century. 


Durham, North Carolina Pact H. CLYDE 


JAPAN’S FIRST GENERAL ELECTION, 1890. By R. H. P. Mason. [University 

` of Cambridge Oriental Publications, Number 14.] (New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 1969. Pp. viii, 253. $7.50.) 

R. H. P. Mason, lecturer in Asian civilization at the Australian National University, 

Canberra, here strongly supports the view that Japan’s Meiji oligarchs were enlightened 

gradualists on the road to constitutionalism. 

This formerly “revisionist” view, which George Akita presented brilliantly in his 
Foundations of Constitutional Government in Meiji Japan, 1868-1900 (1967), may 
now be said to have received the precise sort of single-instance verification that any 
advocate of a new approach would hope for and dream about. Further, Mason’s re- 
search was entirely independent of Akita’s for he did not even have Akita’s book at the 
time this one was written. 

It would now seem that the “pessimistic” interpretation introduced in W. W. 
McLaren’s Political History of Japan during the Meiji Era (1916) and expanded in 
the works of Norman, Bisson, Scalapino, Beckmann, and Maki, an interpretation that 
lays serious blame on the oligarchs and their doings for the prewar “failure of de- 
mocracy" in Japan, must be seriously questioned. 

Utilizing a wide variety of Japanese sources, especially newspapers of the period, 
Mason closely scrutinizes this first great national election in Asia in successive chapters 
on organization and administration, parties, principles and issues, the campaign itself, 
and the composition of the first Diet. He finds it to have been an honorable election. 
There were a few bribes and some violence, mostly from antigovernment ranks, but 
by any reasonable measure, Eastern or Western, it was a real and fair election. Mason 
shows that the oligarchs not only let this happen but that they assisted it. 

Actually, to call the Meiji leaders “oligarchs” is “dangerously misleading,” says 
Mason, because the term has “patrician overtones.” These men were “nobodies” whose 
position relied solely upon their public careers. Hence, he concludes, their purpose, at 
least in the election of 1890, was to seek a politics of consensus, in the good sense of 
that term. | 

Mason’s study is compelling, and its findings fit not only the pattern developed by 
Akita but also that found in recent studies on Meiji political history by J. Pittau and 
E. Soviak. I would raise one or two words of caution before discarding the interpreta- 
tion of the “pessimists,” however. One is the simple reminder that the Japanese state 
did go "wrong" in the 1930’s, by any humane measure, Eastern or Western. And the 
question remains: was the bad seed sown by the Meiji leadership? One answer might 
be that, even granting the decency of the election of 1890 and the good intent of the 
“oligarchs” at that time, only the Ito-led “civilian faction" persisted in the effort to pre- 
serve constitutionalism. Akita's work concentrates on Ito’s group, while Roger Hackett’s 
study on "The Meiji Leaders and Modernization" suggests that Yamagata's military 
faction was never reconailed to it. If Yamagata’s men were the villains, it is strange they 
did not show their teeth in 1890. Perhaps the answer does not lie with any peculiarly 
Japanese faction or phenomenon, but, instead, with the intensification to absurdity of 
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Japan’s quest for national security, a tendency that other nations, not excluding our 
own, have also displayed. 


University of Pennsylvania Hary Conroy 


REVOLUTIONARY DEMOCRACY: CHALLENGE AND TESTING IN JAPAN. 
By E. Wight Bakke. [Project of the Inter-University Study of Labor Problems in 
Economic Development.] (Hamden, Conn.: Archon Books. 1968. Pp. x, 343. 
$10.00.) 


Tue author is Sterling Professor of Economics at Yale University. In a forty-year career 
of research and writing, he has obviously acquired the skills of observation and analy- 
sis required of a distinguished social scientist. He has focused these skills on the prob- 
lem solving behavior of groups of people in conflict, cooperation, and power relation- 
ships in North and South America, Europe, and Asia. 

In this book, Bakke concentrates on the “democratic revolution in a defeated Japan,” 
specifically the fascinating experiment of the Allied, but largely American-directed, oc- 
cupation between 1945 and 1952. A secondary objective is to comment on the significance 
for national development of student activism, a phenomenon that has been most prom- 
inent in the recent political developments of Japan. 

The result is a splendid, succinct survey of the “predispositions and behavior” re- 
quired of a “sovereign people.” So well written is this exercise that it might well be- 
come required reading for all beginning students of American government, even stu- 
dents being introduced to social science. There are clear delineations of the classic 
problems of “Group Solidarity and Individual Freedom” (Chapter rv, which is the 
best chapter), "Governors and the Governed” (Chapter v), "The Rule of Law” (Chap- 
ter v1), "Group Consensus out of Partisan Interest" (Chapter vir), and so forth. 

Bakke is familiar with Japan. He has obviously had available the advice and wisdom 
of experts— Bailey, Cary, and Yanaga, among Americans; Maeda, Matsumoto, Nagai, 
Okada, Takagi, Tsuru, and Royama, among Japanese. Nevertheless, the political phi- 
losophy ably expressed and the standards set are historically determined, culture-bound, 
and limited largely to the American experience. Although a valiant attempt, based on 
limited experience, is made to understand Japanese behavior, inevitably it is set down 
gently as “group-fused”; Japanese solidarity is “primeval”; decision making is “con- 
sensus.” As a matter of fact, one might take quite literally the author’s charge: “No 
non-Japanese observer should suggest from his limited observations of Japanese be- 
havior that there are predispositions in Japanese character which amplify the difficulties 
of consensus achievement. . . .” 

Bakke is mainly interested in “the individualistic search for economic freedom 
for everyone, introduced by the industrial revolution; and the individual political 
equality, freedom, and security before the law brought into the range of human vision 
by the political revolutions of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.” In another 
context, Robert Bellah of Harvard once put it even more bluntly: until Japan experi- 
ences the equivalent of “left-wing protestantism"—Max Weber’s Protestant ethic re- 
furbished—it cannot be called a “modern” society. Bakke and Bellah are welcome to 
these narrower definitions of “democracy” and “modernity.” 

On occasion, Bakke’s observations, cited out of context, might puzzle a reader. For 
example: “Observation of debates in student meetings and group discussions in which 
I participated, however, did give the impression that this tendency [failure to com- 
promise] could well be a factor in the difficulties besetting the consensus-building proc- 
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ess among students. The tendency was clearly present in debates held on procedure and 
programs in meetings of student associations. It also was obvious in meetings between 
students and faculty with respect to intra-university affairs, for example, i in a dispute 
as to who was to administer and manage a student union building.” Does the par- 
agraph refer solely to the Sampa Rengo faction of Zenkakuren in Japan or also to the 
SDS in America? 
Cultural perspective might illuminate the interesting facts that to the Japanese, 
“individualism” approaches a cardinal sin; the absolute “rule by law” (rather than by 
men) is a dubious ideal; that a mathematically derived majority, drawn from partisan 
interests in a direct ‘ dilision," does not always guarantee a group consensus; nor can 
it necessarily be justified by "higher law.” In short, we do not yet have a truly uni- 
versal theory of “revolutionary democracy." The fascination of what the late Kazuo 
Kawai called "the American interlude" (the occupation of Japan) is that Americans, 
with a sense of mission, thought we did. Meanwhile, the Japanese are still adapting, 
as they always have, rather than adopting alien principles, such as those found in 
Western-style democracy. 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey AnparH W. Burs 


LAND CONTROL AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE IN INDIAN HISTORY. Edited 
by Robert Eric Frykenberg. (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 1969. Pp. 
xxi, 256. $10.00.) 


Presewt-pay historians of India have begun to react against a long tradition of viewing 
Indian history from the top downward: a chronicle of emperors and viceroys. The new 
trend is toward regional studies, with heavy emphasis upon investigations of society, 
particularly caste relations. Soon we may be looking in vain for Indian history as such, 
when everybody is taking Gujarat or Kulin Brahmans as their subject. The present 
symposium provides an excellent example of how microhistorians can still contribute 
to our understanding of India as a whole. Land and landholding provide the key to 
political and administrative history, social history, and economic history throughout 
the ages in India. There is a sizable literature, but, in many respects, the subject has 
taken its guidelines from the British nineteenth-century administrators who pioneered 
its study. How many of us must have been influenced by Sir William Sleeman’s ac- 
count of his conversation with an aged man who told him, “Once all the Jand as far as 
the eye can see was mine:inow I am left only in possession of this cave.” 

Did the advent of British rule bring about a revolution in land tenure in India? 
This is the principal question, and this volume goes far toward supplying an answer. 
The general conclusion emerges in Thomas Metcalf’s statement, which is specifically 
related to the talukdars of Oudh: “The most striking feature in the fate of this land- 
' lord community under the British was neither the decline, except in a few places, of the 
traditionally dominant groups, nor the rise of new men, but rather the persistence in 
positions of power of the old landed classes by a process of adaptation to the altered 
political and economic conditions.” Writing about eastern Bengal, Dr. T. Rayachaud- 
huri reaches much the same conclusion: “The evidence of family tradition as well as 
the Government records suggests continuity rather than discontinuity so far as 
‘superior rights’ in land is concerned." 

Of course new men did join the landlords, reflecting the shift in strength from the 
old warrior to the new entrepreneur (whether of trade or administration). But, in gen-. 
eral, as Robert Frykenberg demonstrates once again, local society showed its capacity to 
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adjust to a new external challenge. This adjustment was helped because the British were 
not trying to interpolate an entirely new system, but were only trying to introduce 
certain values into an indigenous system. This is well treated by Ainslie Embree in his 
chapter “Landholding in India and British Institutions.” 

The scope of the contributions covers three of India’s major regions: the Gangetic 
heartland, Bengal, and southern India, From these comparisons emerges the conclusion 
that the subcontinent, which the British tried to rule, was still, in the early nineteenth 
century, a congeries of autonomous areas, loosely associated in culture but not in eco- 
nomic or political terms. Thus, while Bernard Cohn explains changes in the Benares 
area from 1800 to 1850 by reference to an agricultural boom with rising commodity 
prices and rising land values, Burton Stein insists that, during precisely the same half 
century in southern India, there were a decline in prices and “conditions of distress.” As 
the authors themselves declare, much more research is needed before hypotheses can 
be firmly accepted. But, in stating the terms of their problems boldly and coherently, 
they have effected a major contribution in the most important field of Indian history. 

In its literary genre, this volume belongs to what Peter Fleming has called the 
“Chapatti School” of writing. That is to say, almost every sentence is interlarded with 
Indian, Persian, and Arabic terms, It can reasonably be argued that one cannot discuss 
Indian landholding without referring to jamabandi, taccavt, and waq]s. But the ef- 
fect is of withdrawal into the arcana of Orientalism, whereas this book deserves to 
take its place in the mainstream of historical studies. 


Institute of Race Relations Hvcn Tinker 


WESTERN INDIA IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: A STUDY IN THE 
SOCIAL HISTORY OF MAHARASHTRA. By Ravinder Kumar. [Studies in 
Social History.] (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1968. Pp. 347. $8.00.) 


Tus is an ambitious study of “the transformation of Maharashtra in the 19th century 
as a result of the interaction between the institutions and the values which prevailed 
before 1818, and the policies implemented by the new rulers. . . .” Using mainly 
English records from the Bombay archives, the author focuses on the districts around 
Poona in order to show how the British tried to remold rural society and foster Western 
education. He concludes that British policy produced opportunities for the emergence 
of two elites: a rural peasant one based on newly acquired wealth and an urban 
Brahman one based on control of civil service and professional positions. Although 
these elites shared the same traditional values, conflict later arose when members of the 
peasant elite became Western educated and competed with the Brahman elite for political 
Wer. 

The book deals mainly with the formulation and execution of British land revenue 
policy and its effect on different segments of the rural population. The author excels at 
describing the diversity of British approaches to the problem of increasing the land 
revenue. He shows how British policy oscillated between the conservative policies of 
Mountstuart Elphinstone and Henry Maine and the dynamic ones of the utilitarians 
and advocates of rural credit over the degree of state intervention and the disruption of 
the social order. Generally, however, British policy corroded the ties binding castes 
together, irrespective of the policy being administered. While cleavages among different 
segments of the rural population widened as a result of changing economic relations, 
the solidarity of the village communities was preserved since their value system re- 
mained largely unimpaired. This reliance on shared values for evidence of social 
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harmony appears elise in view of the author’s analysis of growing conflict in rural 
areas, 

In the second part of the study Kumar analyzes the urban Brahman elite through a 
series of brilliant portraits of Brahman leaders and thinkers. The growth of a liberal 
faction among the Brahmans is traced through the development of their ideas on the 
role of government in legislating social change. The eventual triumph of the con- 
servative faction of Brahmans represents the outcome of this clash of ideas. Kumar sees 
ideas and values as the' primary impediments to extensive social change. Considering 
the work that social scientists have done to demonstrate the minor role of ideas in 
retarding economic development and social change, his thesis is not attractive. Since he 
does not describe the social organization or political institutions of the towns, his em- 
phasis on ideas can, moreover, be only a partial conclusion. 

The chief value of this book lies in its analysis of the consequences of policy, not 
just policy itself. The lengthy period studied allows the author to delineate the 
cumulative effects of soul change, which has not been done in earlier works. The 
interplay between doctrine and practice in devising policy is superbly rendered. This 
work is a major achievement; its rich thought and lucid prose deserve wide recog- 
nition. 


University of California; San Diego Joun G. Leonarp 
| 


INDIA AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. By D. N. Verma. (Patna: Bharati 
Bhawan. 1968. Pp. xii, 350. Rs. 30.) 


Invia was an original member of the League of Nations, but its position in the League 
was an anomalous one. As L. Oppenheim observed in 1928, India “certainly possesses a 
position in international law,” but "it is sut generis, and defies classification.” 

During the period of the League’s existence, India was not an independent nation. 
Its representatives in the League were designated by the Secretary of State for 
India, in consultation with the British government in India. Until 1929 the head of 
every delegation of India to the League Assembly was an Englishman. One of India’s 
delegates was always a ruling prince, who presumably represented all of India, but 
the princely states of India had a status different from that of British India, and the 
agreements and conventions of the League, to which the Indian delegates, including 
princely representatives, adhered, were not recognized as applying to the princely states. 
India contributed substantially to the League’s budget, but it was never given a seat 
in the Council of the League, and very few Indians were appointed to the Secretariat. 
As F. P. Walters, the leading historian of the League, noted, “The voice of India 
came... not from the vast spaces of the sub-continent, but from a dusty corridor in 
Whitehall.” It is little wonder that India’s membership was not highly valued, or that 
the leaders of the Indian struggle for independence paid little attention to the League. 

On the other hand, as Dr. Verma emphasizes, membership in the League gave 
India international status and an international forum; it provided “pre-independence 
schooling in diplomacy and international affairs”; it had some useful impact on the 
internal situation in India. The Indian delegates to the Assembly never differed pub- 
licly from the British representatives on any major political question, but, as Verma 
brings out in the most valuable chapters in his book, they frequently differed on 
economic, fiscal, social, humanitarian, labor, and minor political issues. 

Verma seems to share.a prevailing Indian attitude that India's membership in the 
League was "meaningless," "a farce," an echoing of "her master's voice," but he also 
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argues that it was “a pleasant adventure for her in the international world,” which 
“resulted in ‘boundless benefi for our country.” He often advances contradictory 
opinions. At times his strong anti-British bias shows through, as in his assertion that in 
the British period “India itself was a vast concentration camp of slaves.” Some of his 
conclusions are highly questionable, as, for example, when he states that “Most of the 
wars of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries . . . were the corollary of Britain's 
Indian policy"; "India became one of the important topics of discussion in the confer- 
ence rooms of Paris"; and "Índia's membership of the League . . . exercised a pre- 
dominant, if not decisive, influence over the United States’ rejection of the Peace 
Treaties as a whole.” It is also startling to read that the noncooperation movement of 
1930 represented “the first rumbling of [the] Indian independence movement.” 

In spite of its imperfections, the present study, which still bears the marks of a 
doctoral dissertation, is a useful contribution to a neglected aspect of modern Indian 
history. 

University of Pennsylvania Norman D. PALMER 


THE CONGRESS PARTY OF INDIA: THE DYNAMICS OF ONE-PARTY 
DEMOCRACY. By Stanley A. Kochanek. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1968. Pp. xxv, 516. $13.50.) 


Tue title of this book flatters its contents. It is not a study of the Congress party as a 
whole but mainly of its national leadership processes. The subtitle is misleading, for 
the book analyzes the dynamics of the party rather than of the democracy. 

Mr. Kochanek has investigated three aspects of the Congress party: relations be- 
tween the Prime Minister of the federal government and the national president of 
the party; the evolution, operations, and personnel of the Working Committee—the 
party's national executive—as well as of its subcommittees; and, lastly, the social back- 
ground both of the party's active members and of its more important personnel. The 
author has added a postscript analyzing the consequences of the general election of 
1967 for the political situation in India and, particularly, for the Congress party. 

The theme that runs through much of the book involves the conflict between the 
party’s organizational wing and the government or ministerial wing. The rivalry be- 
tween the two wings is a major source of the party’s dynamics. Kochanek provides an 
exhaustive discussion of the conflict and compromise at the national level after 1945. He 
has effectively used the private papers of such party leaders as the late Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, 

Because the author confines himself largely to developments after 1945, his per- 
spective on a party that was founded sixty years earlier is much foreshortened, a 
characteristic that occasionally distorts his analysis. Thus he states that “Almost as soon 
as the Congress had tasted power, factionalism arose; . . .” whereas factionalism was 
prevalent in the party long before it had tasted power. Similarly, the author writes: 
“Until independence the locus of power in the Indian National Congress clearly rested 
with the Congress President and the Working Committee.” But a major locus of power 
in much of this period was Gandhi, who was not formally a member of the party. 
Kochanek himself acknowledges this a little later. 

A major weakness of the book is the lack of a carefully considered perspective, such 
as the author might have gained by studying the longer history of the Congress party 
and a deeper probing of the dynamics of Indian politics. Thus the book gives the ap- 
pearance of a grab bag of several monographic studies that do not go well together. 
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But such a result may be difficult to avoid given the present state of knowledge of the 
Congress party. In any.case, Kochanek's work, with its storehouse of information, will 


prove a boon to students of party politics in India. 
Friends World College, Westbury, New York SURINDAR SURI 


A TIBETAN PRINCIPALITY: THE POLITICAL SYSTEM OF Sa sKya. By C. W. 
Cassinelli and Robert B. Ekvall. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1969. 
Pp. xx, 425. $15.00.) 

ArTHoUGH, or perhaps because, it is highly specialized, this book is valuable for the 
historian interested in various forms of feudalism. Of the authors, Ekvall is unrivaled 
in the art of interviewing the Tibetans, the Chinese, and the Hui-hui or Chinese-speak- 
ing (as distinguished from Turkish-speaking) Muslims. He has lived among both no- 
mad and settled Tibetans, though not in the area treated in this book, and his full com- 
mand of the language, together with his familiar and sympathetic understanding of their 
outlook on life, makes Tibetans accept him as one of their own. His collaborator, Cassin- 
elli, who appears to be a competent but more routine sociologist, shares the weakness 
of his kind for an unnecessarily heavy-footed terminology. (Why “respondents” instead 
of “informants”? ) 

What is described here is a small principality, with a number of outlying areas 
owing allegiance to it. The authors are inclined to accept this “polity” as “traditional” 
(a term that has had considerable popularity recently, though often “stagnant” would 
apply as well or better), rather than “feudal.” They are not, however, dogmatic 
about this distinction. “Feudal” is a term used hazily and conflictingly by non-Marxists 
and cumbrously by Marxists, who vary between insufficient differentiation in that 
everything preindustrial] is pejoratively called “feudal” or excessive differentiation in 
such cases as “nomadic feudalism,” “patriarchal feudalism,” and so forth. I am my- 
self decidedly inclined toward calling this principality “feudal” because I regard feu- 
dalism as an order requiring not only obedience from below but also acknowledgment, 
however marred by occasional rebellion or treachery, of a suzerain authority above. 

The polity described here was originally the creation of a Tibetan notable under 
the patronage of the Mongols when they ruled in China, and made him their “chosen 
instrument” in Tibet. The principality was thus able to extend its authority widely over 
Tibet. With the decline of the Mongols, the principality began to wither. Later, in the 
1500s, western and southern Mongols began to make the Dalai Lama their “chosen 
instrument,” and, in the 1600’s and more decisively in the 1700's, the Manchus, the 
new conquerors of China, confirmed the Dalai Lama as the symbol of Peking’s as- 
cendancy over Lhasa. Because of this change in the “feudal” center of gravity, the prin- 
cipality shrank in territorial authority and declined in political prestige, but survived at 
its diminished level. Is this what one means by “traditional”? I would submit that 
under the continuing influence of nineteenth-century evolutionary ideas, historians are 
still neglecting the significance of devolution, the movement back toward earlier social 
and institutional forms. 

The two authors are honest about the fact that their informants belonged to the 
upper classes of the society investigated. On the other hand, as in a Victorian English 
household, the polity was'so small that those belonging to “the masters” knew most of 
what was going on “below stairs,” including whether the butler was making the 
tweeny maid sleep with him in order to keep her job. Much of the detail is precise and 
valuable. “In the two eastern areas of the Sa sKya domain, . . . the power to levy labour 
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was possessed in one area by the government at Lhasa and in the other by the Chinese 
government, a recognition that they were politically superior to Sa sKya.” This would - 
appear to me to be indisputably “feudal,” not “traditional.” 

A word of complaint. If the Tibetanists want their material to be freely used in the 
world literature, why not abandon their pompous system of transliteration? We are 
told in the preface that “Tibetan words have been transliterated according to a system 
that uses Roman letters to indicate the letter under which they are listed in a Tibetan 
dictionary. . . . Thus the word brGyud is listed under the Tibetan equivalent of ‘g 
and is pronounced ‘jed? ” We also learn, not systematically but along the way, that 
“KHri CHen” is pronounced “tree chen,” that “sGrol Ma” is pronounced “droll mah,” 
and that “NGag dBang mTHu THub dBang Phyug,” one of the important characters 
in the book, is pronounced "nuk wahng too tohb wahng chu." Surely it would be sim- 
pler to write such names as they are pronounced and provide a glossary at the end of the 
book for those who need the pedantically exact transcription. 


University of Leeds Owen LATTIMORE 


Americas 


HUMAN NATURE IN AMERICAN HISTORICAL THOUGHT. By Merle Curti. 
[The Paul Anthony Brick Lectures, Seventh Series.] (Columbia: University of 
Missouri Press. 1968. Pp. ix, 117. $2.50.) 


Tuts little book, the text of a series of lectures given at the University of Missouri, at- 
tempts to deal with a difficult subject: how American historiography has been influ- 
enced by historians’ views of man’s “nature.” Curti, faced with the dilemma of pre- 
senting complex issues to a nonprofessional audience, opted for breadth of coverage 
rather than depth of analysis. Thus, without clearly delineating the problem, he grouped 
historians (giving that term wide interpretation) into three categories. The first, typi- 
fied by William Bradford and Reinhold Niebuhr, emphasized man’s limitations. The 
second, symbolized by Thomas Jefferson, George Bancroft, and Charles A. Beard, be- 
lieved rather in man’s potentialities. The third, including Henry Adams and most 
practicing historians of our own day, have tried to explain human behavior in “scientific” 
terms. To cover so much ground in a little more than a hundred pages of text has en- 
tailed rather summary treatment of each historian discussed. Thus, the book as a whole 
has too little of the thoroughness of treatment and the intriguing insights we have 
come to expect from Curti. There are no index and no bibliography, although the full 
footnotes, gathered at the end of the book, compensate in part for lack of the latter. 


Lewis and Clark College Rosert CRUDEN 


HISTORY OF PUBLIC LAND LAW DEVELOPMENT. By Paul W. Gates, with 
a chapter by Robert W. Swenson. (Washington, D. C.: [Public Land Law Review 
Commission.] 1968. Pp. xv, 828. $8.25.) 

THE LAND OFFICE BUSINESS: THE SETTLEMENT AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF AMERICAN PUBLIC LANDS, 1789-1837. By Malcolm ]. Rohrbough. 
(New York : Oxford University Press. 1968. Pp. xiii, 331. $8.75.) 


Tue product of more than four decades of research in the history of US land policy, 
Gates’s report for the Public Land Law Review Commission covers the field from the 
colonial period to the uranium period. The last survey of the subject, Roy Robbins’ 
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Our Landed Heritage, was published in 1942. Gates not only summarizes the results 
of a generation’s research, but offers multiple gleanings from his many unpublished 
investigations in such areas as federal-state competition for control of land and land 
revenue, congressional and executive attempts at reviewing land legislation, and the 
adventures of the Reclamation Service. An additional bonus is Robert Swenson’s in- 
teresting if somewhat technical exposition of mineral land legislation. 

Both authors argue too many theses to permit convenient summary. The underlying 
themes—continuity, complexity, incongruity—are, however, much like those adum- 
brated in Gates’s 1936 article, “The Homestead Law in an Incongruous Land System.” 
Thus, the United States did not abandon the search for revenue when the Home- 
stead Act was passed; even after conservationists established the principle of reserving 
land for use under federal regulation, settlers continued to homestead, and the govern- 
ment went on collecting money. Throughout its history, the US has tried to achieve 
multiple purposes with its sales, grants, and leases of public land. The consequence has 
been the passage of several thousand laws, many of them hastily drawn and incon- 
sistently administered. As a result, conflicts have erupted between persons claiming the 
same land under different laws, and critics have questioned whether the various aims 
of federal legislation, such as subsidizing settlers and subsidizing railroads, are con- 
gruous with one another. Despite the incongruities, Gates concludes that the system 
has achieved its most important purposes—encouraging settlement on family farms 
and development and conservation of resources—remarkably well. 

As an economic historian, Gates is principally concerned with legislation affecting 
major economic groups.. Despite the variety of laws he chooses to examine, the for- 
tunes of farmer-settlers, land speculators, and engrossers, the administration of forests, 
grazing, minerals, and reclamation receive detailed treatment. On the other hand, such 
subjects as Indian lands, national parks, and wildlife preserves are relatively neglected. 
At times the author’s analysis mirrors all too closely the complexity and incongruity of 
the system it describes. His discussion of the forfeiture of railroad grants does little to 
clarify a complicated sequence of events. The chapter on grants to states at the time of 
their admission never quite focuses either on the grants or on the process of admission. 
The text as a whole is generally well annotated and replete with useful quantitative data. 
Yet charts, graphs, and figures too often appear without citing the source, and more 
compulsive Cliometricians will probably spend another generation quarreling with 
the causal inferences the author draws from this spate of figures. Which is to say that, 
‘despite its too frequent concessions to the fallacy of simple representation, this volume 
will become a classic. 

Gates’s strategy in discussing legislation is to examine how the laws were framed, 
major problems in their administration, and their results, especially as these relate 
to the comparative fortunes of settlers and speculators. Administrative structures and 
the day-to-day administrative process are not a major focus of his work. Hence Mal- 
colm Rohrbough’s description of the first five decades of federal land administration 
constitutes an instructive supplement to this and other studies of land “policy.” Based 
on careful examination of records in the National Archives and pertinent collections of 
personal papers, Rohrbough’s text focuses on the development of administrative 
structure and policy at the national level and on the problematical progress of survey 
and sale at the local level. In good Turnerian fashion he settles, surveys, and sells land in 
successive geographic provinces, frequently referring back to what Washington at- 
tempted to do about it. His basic conclusions are similar to those of Gates: the bias 
against adequate support for public work and the political utility of patronage appoint- 
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ments conspired to create a system that functioned admirably to transfer public re- 
sources to private hands but showed itself inadequate to any more grandiose end. 
Rohrbough demonstrates this general proposition in a convincing and colorful manner. 

Attempts to impose conventional periodization on his material are less success- 
ful. He argues that Jeffersonians were preoccupied with economizing; yet his entire 
narrative testifies to the penny-wise, pound-foolish character of financial support for 
public administration throughout his period. He presents Jacksonians as more politi- 
cally oriented and more corrupt than their predecessors; yet his own chapter on private 
uses of the public land system indicates that the Jacksonians invented nothing new. 
He does show that they stole more than their predecessors, but, in view of the enor- 
mous expansion of the land business in the 1830's, his figures could equally well 
demonstrate that the Jacksonians got away with a smaller proportion of what there was 
to steal, Gates’s narrative, among many others, proves the absurdity of Rohrbough’s 
statement that “the great land office business came to a close" in 1837. Yet such lapses 
in interpretation are minor features of a book whose chief qualities testify to the au- 
thor’s extensive research, sophisticated judgment, firm control of his narrative, and de- 
lightful sensitivity to the comic and dramatic possibilities of his subject. Those of us 
who teach about the frontier may hope that a paperback edition of this monograph 
will appear very soon. 


Ohio State University Mary Youne 


WITCHCRAFT AT SALEM. By Chadwick Hansen. (New York: George Braziller. 

1969. Pp. xvii, 252. $6.95.) 

Tras newest work on one of the oldest of historical perennials is forceful, challenging, 
and thoroughly readable. "This, perhaps, is recommendation enough, but, if books 
must persuade as well as provoke, the verdict on Chadwick Hansen’s Witchcraft at 
Salem will necessarily be somewhat mixed. 

The author, a professor of American studies and English at Pennsylvania State 
University, has worked hard to develop an original perspective on his subject, and cer- 
tain of his conclusions are clear gain. First, he radically revises our traditional view of 
the roles played by various leading participants in the witchcraft proceedings. It will be 
much more difficult now to regard the Puritan clergy in general, and Cotton Mather in 
particular, as favoring widespread persecutions. In fact, they served as a restraining 
influence, particularly when they cautioned against the use of "spectral evidence." 
Hansen also demonstrates the extent of belief in witchcraft among the New England 
colonists by showing the many ways in which their whole culture was permeated with 
occult and magical ideas. Finally, he argues the power of such ideas among those who 
maintain them. A man who believes himself bewitched may actually sicken and die— 
the victim, in psychogenic terms, of his own fear. All of this is important, and, on the 
evidence Hansen offers, largely convincing. 

The book falters badly, however, in a number of chapters designed to unravel the 
deeper causes of the outbreak at Salem. Hansen wants to establish, for example, that 
“witcheraft actually did exist and was widely practiced in seventeenth-century New 
England,” and he concludes from the trial records that at least three of those executed 
in 1692 had “in all probability” been using “black magic.” To make his point, however, 
he is obliged to credit a variety of evidence—confessions, statements from frightened 
witnesses—about which, in other contexts, he is properly skeptical. It is fair to assume 
that in most communities where belief in witchcraft has general currency some in- 
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dividuals do attempt to ‘practice it. But to discover their identity and to separate them 
from others who, though widely suspected, are actually innocent is enormously dif- 
ficult. The testimony that “proves” the guilt of Bridget Bishop or Mammy Redd, 
whom Hansen regards as true “practicing witches,” seems little different from other 
testimony presented against Sarah Osbourne or Martha Corey, who are viewed here as 
tragic victims of the larger “hysteria.” 

The concept of hysteria is itself a major problem and puzzle for Hansen. Rightly 
critical of what he terms the “loose” and “popular” usage of this concept in earlier 
studies of witchcraft, he: proposes to apply it only in its “scientific sense.” It is strange, 
however, that his authorities on this important subject are right out of the late nineteenth 
century, the very infancy of academic psychology. Charcot, Janet, Breuer, and Freud 
did indeed write “classic: studies of hysteria,” but they are scarcely the last word today. 
It is even stranger that ;Hansen ignores a core element in these same “classic” the- 
ories when he denies repeatedly that sexual repression was in any way connected with 
the particular manifestations he has in view. He begins, then, by misrepresenting his 
central concept; he ends by overplaying it as well. “Hysteria” serves to explain the fits 
of the “afflicted girls,” the fantasies of adult “victims,” the confessions of the ac- 
cused—in short, any behdvior that does not seem either rational or fraudulent. It is just 
so that professedly analytic categories are made bankrupt and become, in academic terms, 
a particularly elastic form of “spectral evidence” against which Cotton Mather would 
surely have warned us. 


Brandeis University Jonn Demos 


THE LAZY SOUTH. By David Bertelson. (New York: Oxford University Press. 

1967. Pp. ix, 284. $6.75.) 

ArrHoucH David Bertelson' s book, The Lazy South, appears to be an extended argu- 
ment for the moral superiority of New England vis-à-vis the South during the two 
and one-half centuries following the settlement of Jamestown, it is actually a brief on 
the inadequacy of a society based on contractual relationships and formal institutions. 
This is ironic because the: ‘South has traditionally served as the mythic counterweight to 
the general American drift away from the European model of social organization and 
toward crass materialism. Bertelson’s theme, in a form that seems painfully over- 
simplified when compared to W. J. Cash’s complex attempt to reconcile all the par- 
adoxes arising from such an interpretation, is that the South is the logical extreme 
of Americanism, the end result of the tendency toward “the weakening of institutions 
and the ascendency of the individual.” 

It is therefore not about the “lazy” South but about the disorganized South that 
the author writes. To be jeven more specific than Bertelson himself, The Lazy South 
is concerned with the sortiof disorganization that exists when members of a community 
do not feel that their own, personal fate is bound up with the fate of the group so that 
they are not willing to put community goals before personal goals, Considerable dif- 
ficulty arises from the fact that, throughout the book, the word “lazy” sometimes 
means disorganization and sometimes idleness. This ambiguity, an example of the 
sleight of mind that abounds in the book, arises from the fact that work possessed a 
different meaning in the North than in the South. In the North, according to Bertelson 
and contrary to the Weberian understanding of the Protestant ethic, work was good to 
the extent that it was socially productive. Northerners brought with them from Europe 
a clear concept of community, but southerners came to America in search of profit, not 
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community. The result has been the persistent inability of southerners to sustain a sense 
of community. Southerners did, nevertheless, value work and fear idleness, Conse- 
quently, they developed a philosophy to justify leisure, but this failed because leisure is 
not socially meaningful. Nor did revivalism provide the sense of community that the 
South lacked, and violence, one of the most dramatic consequences of the lack of 
community, may have been the southerner’s way of asserting that he was not idle. The 
reaction against the disorder of which violence was a symptom made the Revolutionary 
War in the South a movement for social control, rather than for freedom; the Civil 
War, on the other hand, was an outgrowth of the high priority southerners assigned to 
unrestrained individualism. 

All of this is clever, well informed, well executed, and great fun, but its rela- 
tionship to reality is problematical. Part of the problem is methodological. Inferences 
from scattered samples of rhetoric do not always induce in the reader a suspension of 
disbelief. It may be that the South was integrated around a different set of myths than 
was the North, but much more than textual analysis will be needed to establish the fact 
that the Old South was poorly integrated. Another part of the problem stems from the- 
oretical confusions. Just because there was no genuine southern nationalism does not 
mean that southerners lived in disorganized communities; nor does it make sense to 
equate individualism with the lack of a sense of community. 

It must be said, however, that Bertelson is dealing with a contradiction that is 
central to an understanding of southern culture. Unfortunately, he chose to develop 
only one side of the dichotomy. 


Princeton University SHELDON HACKNEY 


THE GANSEVOORTS OF ALBANY: DUTCH PATRICIANS IN THE UPPER 
HUDSON VALLEY. By Alice P. Kenney. [New York State Study.] ([Syracuse, 
N. Y.: ] Syracuse University Press. 1969. Pp. xxvi, 322. $9.75.) 


Iw the larger sense, this chronicle of six generations of the Gansevoort family of Al- 
bany deals with the nature of the Dutch ingredient in the American tradition, which, 
though “indistinguishable to the keenest analysis” by the twentieth century, according 
to the author, nevertheless constitutes “an indispensable element of the fabric as a 
whole.” The isolated character of the Albany region, in Miss Kenney’s opinion, made 
possible the exertion of Dutch influence there, especially that of the Dutch “patrician” 
society, to a much greater degree than was true of Dutch settlements on the lower 
Hudson and in New Jersey. In her view, the experience of the Dutch patricians of 
the upper Hudson Valley contributed significantly to the particularism, concern for 
privilege, and heterogeneity in the American tradition. It also demonstrates the close 
continuity between the patrician tradition of medieval Netherlands and institutions in 
the New World. 

The family history with which Kenney attempts to illustrate this hypothesis ex- 
hibits the way genealogical data, when presented with insight and imagination, can 
illuminate larger developments in American history. Plebeian Harmen (c. 1635-1710), 
the first of the line, a brewer and frontier tavern keeper, flaunted the patricians of his 
day in espousing the Leislerian cause; yet his artisan son Leendert supported the royal 
authority as embodied in Governor William Cosby. The career of Leendert’s son 
Harme marked the progression of the Gansevoorts from artisans to merchants and 
symbolized the family’s rise to “patrician” status as early as the third (second American- 
born) generation. Like his father, Harme “cooperated” with the British administration, 
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but, when British traders as well as administrators threatened the Albanian way of life, 
the Gansevoorts joined : most of the older patricians in embracing the patriot cause. 
Harme’s son, General Peter Gansevoort, became the “Hero of Fort Stanwix.” 

The fourth and fifth generations saw the Gansevoorts reach the peak of their politi- 
cal and social status, buttressed by the acquisition of wealth, family cohesiveness, and 
civic service, which Kenney characterizes as "patrician" behavior. Though particularist 
in support of the Revolution, they were Federalist in the interest of ensuring 
the mercantile prosperity of the new nation. Fifth-generation Peter married outside the 
Dutch community, joined the Albany Regency, and supported his city's interests in the 
state Senate. Meanwhile, new population elements were submerging Albany's Dutch 
society, and the Gansevoorts lost the larger part of their fortunes through involvement 
in the speculative activities of the 1830's. Conflict between the Dutch and American 
traditions caused psychological problems for members of the sixth generation: the 
novelist Herman Melville and Henry S. Gansevoort, who turned his back upon the law 
for a permanent military | career. Kate Gansevoort Lansing (1838-1918), the last of the 
Gansevoorts, spent her declining years attempting to preserve the memory of the family. 
It was from the voluminous body of papers she collected, which are now in the New 
York Public Library, that Kenney has constructed this broadly informative and well- 
written family biography. 
New York University Bayrp STi 


PRIMERAS EXPLORACIONES Y POBLAMIENTO DE TEXAS (1686-1694). By 
Lino Gómez Canedo. [Publicaciones del Instituto Tecnológico y de Estudios Sup- 
eriores de Monterrey. Series: Historia, Number 6. Noticias geográficas e his- 
tóricas del Noreste de México, Number 3.] (Monterrey: the Instituto. 1968. Pp. 
xxxviii, 348.) | 

Texas, through the first two centuries of European expansion in the New World, existed 

as a sort of no man's land between the major centers of European power. Although 

early crossed by individual explorers, Texas first comes into focus as the object of 

European national rivalry at the end of the seventeenth century. As the French, led by 

La Salle, penetrated into (the coastal areas of Texas from their base in Canada, the 

Spaniards in Mexico felt cause for alarm, The souls of the Indians in Texas also became 

a matter of deep concern, and both soldier and priest joined hands to bring them into 

the fold of Hispanic rather than Gallic civilization. 

Father Gómez Canedo has provided in convenient form the primary documenta- 
tion to this Spanish reactión from the first reports of the French presence to the aban- 
donment of Texas by the Spanish following the fruitless 169r attempt of General 
Domingo Terán de los Ríos and Father Damián Mazanet to establish a string of 
missions there. The documents printed by Gómez Canedo are taken primarily from the 
Archivo General de Indias i in Seville, and from the Archivo General de la Nación in 
Mexico. Some have been printed earlier, including English translations of Father Fran- 
cisco Casafias’ “Relacién sobre los Indios del este de Texas” (1691) and of Terán's 
diary (1691-92), but most have not been printed in the original Spanish. Mazanet’s 
diary of the abortive 1692 expedition is reprinted from the original document 
because the only other published edition is from a later and defective copy of 
the original. The editor’s intention has been to publish a selection—not the complete 
corpus—of materials bearing on this little-known period of Texas history. Introductory 
notes to each document ji an informative twenty-seven-page general introduction 
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support the text. Gómez Canedo has thus performed a notable service for the student 
of early Texas history, whether of its geography, ethnography, natural history, or 
political history. 

Smithsonian Institution Wricoms E. WASHBURN 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND NATURE'S GOD. By Alfred Owen Aldridge. 
(Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press. 1967. Pp. 279. $7.50.) 

THE PAPERS OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Volume XII, JANUARY 1 
THROUGH DECEMBER 31, 1765. Leonard W. Labaree, Editor. Helen C. Boat- 
field and James H. Hutson, Assistant Editors. (New Haven, Conn.: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1968. Pp. xxv, 467. $15.00.) 


Arrep Owen Aldridge, who has written several valuable books and articles on Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s intellectual life, here presents a study of Franklin’s religion based 
upon a broad selection of printed materials, the chief items among which are the 
Labaree edition of Franklin’s Papers and the Smyth edition of the Writings, plus cer- 
tain unpublished Franklin manuscripts in the Library of Congress and the American 
Philosophical Society. 

“Franklin’s religious life,” he says, “is the record of an incessant attempt to reconcile 
and combine private notions with a series of orthodox systems of worship. He failed 
in this endeavor because his fundamental concepts frequently changed. If he cannot be 
compared to John of the Cross or to Calvin, it is not because he lacked an all-consuming 
devotion to a higher power but because he could never be certain about the nature of 
that power. When Franklin thought of God, as he often did, there was little of rever- 
ence; and when he felt compelled to a spirit of reverence, as he often was, there was 
little of God. Yet the persistence of his quest reveals that he was much more than ‘a 
great pagan’ who lapsed now and then into pseudo-religious platitudes.” 

This is the basic “problem” of the book. As it proceeds, it deals with the ways in 
which Franklin himself wrestled with the problem and with the experiences through 
which he passed as he did so. He emerges as a pragmatic deist and a “practical 
moralist.” But nowhere does the account show that Franklin was a profoundly religious 
man if by this term is meant a man deeply moved by emotion or by a driving impulse 
toward adoration or mysticism. 

The study is valuable chiefly for the way in which Aldridge presents Franklin’s 
theology (such as it was), his pragmatism, and his personal religious experiences in 
context with his practical influence upon religious history in such matters as the ap- 
pointment of a Roman Catholic bishop in the United States or upon the abolition of the 
Inquisition in Spain. Franklin does emerge as a significant exponent of the religion of 
the eighteenth-century Enlightenment, the only true philosophe, perhaps, to appear in 
Anglo-America. 

Volume XII of The Papers of Benjamin Franklin covers the calendar year 1765, “the 
year of the Stamp Act.” Franklin’s involvement in this-episode in the history of the 
American Revolution is the major theme of the documents presented here. He was one 
of the colonial agents in London who desperately attempted to forestall the passage of the 
act. Asked by Grenville for alternatives, the agents suggested self-taxation by the 
colonies, Franklin personally presented a plan to support the British Army in 
America by the creation of a continental land bank patterned after the land bank of 
Pennsylvania. Once the act was passed, Franklin resigned himself to the situation, 
counseled moderation in American reactions to it, and worked for its repeal. His mod- 
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eration brought him defamation as a traitor. He was amazed at the “Rashness” of the 
Virginia Resolves, but defended the Virginians and the Stamp Act Congress in the 
newspapers and in his private contacts in England. 

Other themes were only slightly less significant. Franklin’s comments on the Sugar 
Act and his exchanges with Thomas Wharton and Charles Thomson, among 
others, reveal the American concern over the growing rift between the continental col- 
onies and the British West Indies on the one side and between the continental col- 
onies and the mother country on the other over the suppressive effects of the British 
Navigation Acts and Acts of Trade upon the American economy, a theme that, in fact, 
casts much doubt upon |a recent thesis that the Navigation Acts played no part in 
causing the American Revolution. 

Another important theme involves the debate over the Quartering Act of May 3 
and Franklin’s successful efforts, in collaboration with Thomas Pownall, to ameliorate 
the most dangerous provisions of the original version. 

Another theme of major significance is revealed in sober second thoughts about 
requesting the Crown to make Pennsylvania a royal province as revealed in the in- 
structions from the Pennsylvania Committee of Correspondence to Jackson and Frank- 
lin on October 16, 1765. ‘They express the concern of the Assembly over the preserva- 
tion of “our Charter and Legal Rights” under the Crown and instruct the agents to 
suspend presentation of their petition should they perceive any danger of losing those 
“inestimable Privileges” by the proposed change. 

Less significant themes appear in Franklin’s journalistic and often humorous prop- 
aganda in defense of the colonies, the frontier violence in western Pennsylvania, and 
letters criticizing art and music (notably to Lord Kames). With regard to music, 
Franklin continued to ridicule the works of such “modern” composers as Handel, 
the pleasure in whose music we feel “is not the natural Pleasure arising from Melody 
or Harmony of Sounds, but of the same kind with the Pleasure we feel on secing the 
surprising Feats of Tumblers and Rope Dancers, who execute difficult things.” 

Like its predecessors, this volume displays the superb scholarship and editorial 
methodology that have characterized the work of the editors from the beginning. The 
headnotes of the important documents are jewels of historiography, and problems of 
attribution are honestly faced. The essay on the versions of the Virginia Resolves is a 
model of historical criticism. 








University of Illinois, Chicago Max Saves 


LORD STIRLING. By Alan Valentine. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1969. 
Pp. 299. $6.50.) | 
WiLLAM Alexander, better known to his contemporaries as Lord Stirling, has long 
needed serious biographical treatment. Therefore we can appreciate Alan Valentine's 
sympathetic yet critical study of Washington's friend and comrade-in-arms who ranks 
in the second row of leaders of the American Revolution. A large landowner in New 
York and New Jersey, Stirling, like his father, was active in the business and po- 
litical world of both colonies. Although the House of Lords refused to validate his 
claim to a lapsed Scottish earldom, Stirling lived in the style of a nobleman, One of his 
critics, Dr. Benjamin Rush, dubbed him “a proud, vain, lazy, ignorant drunkard.” 
Valentine, however, argues persuasively that such a view is overly harsh. If Stirling en- 
joyed the good life, and ifi he managed his financial affairs poorly, he nevertheless was 
widely respected as a patriot, and he was a reasonably sound general. Between 1775 and 
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his death in early 1783, Stirling had, at one time or another, commanded every brigade 
in the Continental Army except those from South Carolina and Georgia. He fought 
heroically at Long Island and performed ably on other battlefields as well, especially at 
White Plains, Trenton, and Monmouth. That Stirling was considered fair-minded and 
judicious as a soldier may be seen in his assignments to preside over the courts-martial 
of several ranking American officers. 

Although Valentine has helped to correct the record of Stirling, his biography 
can scarcely be termed definitive. It contains no footnotes, and the bibliography reveals 
numerous important omissions; apparently the manuscript papers of Stirling’s mil- 
itary associates were not examined. Moreover, Valentine’s treatment of colonial politics, 
the Zenger case, and the Conway Cabal does not reflect the latest scholarship, and one 
has the feeling that additional research might well have revealed more on the com- 
plicated story of Stirling’s business transactions. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill .Don HIGGINBOTHAM 


THE LOYAL WHIG: WILLIAM SMITH OF NEW YORK & QUEBEC. By 
L. F. S. Upton. ({Toronto:] University of Toronto Press. 1969. Pp. ix, 250. $8.50.) 


One of the most complicated individual case histories in a complex period of revolution 
was that of William Smith of New York. An active colonial politician before 1763 and 
a member of the intellectual circle of William Livingston, which produced The Inde- 
pendent Reflector, Smith, during the Stamp Act crisis, was known as “Patriotic Billy.” 
By 1774 his inability to support the maturing rebel cause and his unsuccessful attempts 
to effect reconciliation led him to retirement; after 1776 he went into virtual exile in up- 
State New York rather than take a stand. The rebel state government, mostly composed 
of his former political cronies and protégés, finally forced him to choose a side, and in 
1778 he opted for Britain, becoming Chief Justice of British-held New York and later of 
Quebec. Despite this decision, his New York and Vermont lands were never confiscated 
by the rebels, a fact that contributed to frequently voiced suspicions in loyalist circles that 
he was untrustworthy. 

In this brilliant full-scale biographical study, L. F. S. Upton of the University of 
British Columbia makes Smith's career both comprehensible and consistent, if not al- 
ways commendable. Upton offers a complex interweaving of three factors to explain 
Smith's revolutionary uncertainties. In the first place, Smith genuinely believed in the 
unity of the Empire and in a Whig (not synonymous with rebel) view of politics and 
government. Secondly, he had such practical interests as landed property to consider. 
But ultimately, Upton makes clear, it was Smith's personal temperament that made him 
a fence-sitter. He was ambitious, but he was never a man of commitment and action. 
His successful public life was spent attached to such decisive figures as Governor Clin- 
ton or Guy Carleton, for whom he could serve as éminence grise. Smith simply could 
not stand personal involvement; he could make plans but he found the execution of them 
painful and difficult. A decision for or against rebellion was simply beyond him until 
the issue was forced. Then he discovered Carleton, who needed Smith as much as Smith 
needed him. 

As a biographical study, The Loyal Whig is nicely conceived, soundly researched, 
and very well written. It makes a real contribution to our understanding of colonial 
and revolutionary New York as well as Quebec. It is a pity that such an exciting work 
was packaged in such a pedestrian way by its publishers. 

Simon Fraser University J. M. Bumsrep 
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RICHARD HENRY LEE: STATESMAN OF THE REVOLUTION. By Oliver 
Perry Chitwood. (Morgantown: West Virginia University Library. 1967. Pp. xiv, 
310, $7.00.) 


Tus scholarly biography of one of Virginia's leading revolutionary statesmen super- 
sedes the only other full-length study by a grandson of the same name published in 
1825. Professor Chitwood brings to this subject a deep understanding of the revolution- 
ary period both at the provincial and national level. The stage upon which Richard 
: Henry Lee plays his role is fully treated, but the background at times tends to push aside 
the main actor. The problem of getting to know Lee as a person is more acute, but this 
can be attributed to the fact that the records concerning his personal and family life are 
limited. There were, for example, no letters available to or from either of his two wives 
and only limited correspondence between him and his two eldest sons. 

Lee was a man of great ability and initiative. A member of the Virginia House of 
Burgesses from 1758 to 1775, he showed his concern for responsible government by 
pressing for the investigation of Speaker John Robinson. As an ardent patriot, he helped 
oppose the Stamp Act by writing remonstrances dispatched to England and later urged 
formation of the intercolonial Committees of Correspondence. As a member of the Con- 
tinental Congress from 1774 to 1779, Lee moved the resolution for independence in 
1776, which prompted Chitwood to suggest that, to the statement that "Virginia rang 
the alarm bell for the continent," Bancroft might well have added "that Richard Henry 
Lee and Patrick Henry pulled the rope." In the heated controversy that developed i in 
the Continental Congress between Silas Deane and Arthur Lee over their mission 
abroad, Richard Henry Lee strongly defended his brother with the result that this con- 
flict influenced his relationship with many of his contemporaries. 

A signer of the Declaration of Independence and the Articles of Confederation, Lee 
returned to Congress in 1784 after being in the Virginia legislature for four years. He 
served as president of Congress for one year, but declined membership in the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787 and later opposed ratification of the Constitution, stating his 
reasons in Letters from the Federal Farmer. Elected as one of Virginia's first United 
States senators, Lee served without great distinction until his resignation for reasons 
of health in 1792. 

The author concludes this study with a chapter on Lee's relationship with his col- 
leagues and another one on his "Personal 'Traits and Home Life." Lee had firm friend- 
ships with Henry Laurens and with both John and Samuel Adams, but he was hostile 
to several contemporaries after the Deane-Arthur Lee conflict. Chitwood terms the per- 
sonal relationship between| Richard Henry Lee and Patrick Henry as “of a changing and 
elusive quality," and he argues for essentially good relations with "Thomas Jefferson and 
for continued loyalty to George Washington, concluding that "the so-called Conway 

-Cabal is in the main a classic myth." 

. This critical yet sympathetic study provides an important contribution to our under- 

standing of Lee and the era of the American Revolution. 


University of Kansas W. Srirr RoBINSON 
| 
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THE LEE MAX FRIEDMAN COLLECTION OF AMERICAN JEWISH CO. 
LONIAL CORRESPONDENCE: LETTERS OF THE FRANKS FAMILY 
(1733-1748). Edited by Leo Hershkowitz and Isidore S. Meyer. [Studies in Ameri- 
can Jewish History, Number 5.] (Waltham, Mass.: American Jewish Historical 
Society. 1968. Pp. xxxv, 171. $10.00.) 


Tue thirty-seven carefully annotated letters transcribed in this volume were addressed in 
the period 1733-1748 to Naphtali Franks in London. Except for one letter from his 
father, New York merchant Jacob Franks, and two from a brother, these letters were 
written by Abigail Franks, Naphtali’s mother. Thus, this publication affords the student 
of colonial America a unique opportunity to observe the private life and thoughts of an 
eighteenth-century Jewish mother. 

Although the editors speak of Abigail’s gift for turning an apt phrase, the value of 
her letters resides in content, not style. Read consecutively, these letters dull by repeti- 
tion of commonplace thoughts and expressions, but this shortcoming is offset by what 
they reveal about the home life, family problems, literary tastes, and religious and social 
attitudes of a well-bred Jewish gentlewoman living in an obviously tolerant, yet, from 
her perspective, culturally threatening environment. Most fascinating is the revelation of 
the details of the marriage of Phila Franks to the very prominent Oliver Delancey, 
Abigail advocated liberal reform of Judaism, but when it came to the marriage 
of her daughter to a Gentile, no matter how high his station, she was inconsolable. 

The editors are to be commended for their thoroughness in annotating these let- 
ters. They have also provided an excellent bibliography and a full index. 


Manhattan College Roser J. CHRISTEN 


HARRISON GRAY OTIS, 1765-1848: THE URBANE FEDERALIST. By Samuel 
Eliot Morison. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1969. Pp. xxii, 561. $12.50.) 


For more than fifty years, students of early American national history have studied and 
borrowed from Samuel E. Morison’s engaging biography of his urbane ancestor. Pub- 
lished in two volumes in 1913, The Life and Letters of Harrison Gray Otis was based on 
Morison’s doctoral thesis at Harvard. This succés d’estime, as Morison terms it, has 
now “been almost completely rewritten, condensing or omitting much of the political 
material and all the bibliographical footnotes, adding a few important facts which have 
come to light since 1913, and increasing the space devoted to the social life of Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Washington.” The felicitous result is a new book rather than a new 
edition. 

In this case, the gifted biographer found the ideal subject. Otis’ eloquent oratory is 
matched by Morison’s superb command of language, the farmer’s urbanity by his biog- 
rapher's intellectual sophistication, the subject’s charm by Morison’s wit. More than this, 
the fact that Morison is a descendant of prominent New Englanders, Otis among them, 
contributed to a sympathetic view of those Federalists whose depiction by so many 
twentieth-century historians has been an exercise in demonology. Not that Morison. 
takes an uncritical view; for, unlike such nineteenth-century predecessors as George 
Gibbs and John C. Hamilton who wrote polemical and filiopietistic biographies of their 
forebears, he clearly sees the shortcomings of the Federalists as well as their virtues. Of 
Timothy Pickering, George Cabot, and other members of the famous Essex Junto, for 
example, Morison writes, “They changed their sky, not their dispositions, by travel, re- 
turning to Boston as bigoted as when they departed.” To ardent Republicans, on the 
other hand, he approvingly applies Edmund Burke’s remark on colonial lawyers: “They 
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augur misgovernment at a distance, and snuff the approach of tyranny in every tainted 
breeze.” 

Congressman from E during John Adams’ administration, member of 
the Massachusetts legislature for some fifteen years, the most influential delegate at the 
Hartford Convention, US senator, successful lawyer, and real-estate promoter, Otis 
merits the close and careful study that Morison provides. But to many scholars the 
enduring merit of his book is not so much its portrayal of Otis as its acute analysis of 
the ideas that animated Federalism—whether of the Pickering brand or the more mod- 
erate Otis variety. Indeed, in rereading this biography one is struck by the extent to 
which so much recent historical writing on the subject is merely a lengthy elaboration 
of Morison’s succinct and| perceptive assessment. That some of his historical judgments 
have been challenged over the past half century is scarcely surprising. What is remark- 
able is that his biography of Otis remains today, as it did in 1913, the best single study 
of a minor Federalist leader. 


Lafayette College Jacos E. Cooxe 





THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION AND THE FRENCH ALLIANCE. By William 
C. Stinchcombe. ([Syracuse, N. Y.:] Syracuse University Press. 1969. Pp. viii, 246. 


$7.95.) 
Tux purpose of this book “ is to examine the implementation of the French alliance in 
the United States and the ways in which American leaders considered and coped with 
the alliance in formulating foreign and military policy." Stinchcombe is interested in the 
impact of Franco-American relations upon revolutionary politics, especially within 
the Continental Congress, jand most especially through the influence of Chevalier de 
la Luzerne, second French minister to the United States. On the whole, the author 
accomplishes his purpose admirably. The book is carefully researched, cogently organ- 
ized, and clearly written. Although it begins slowly, it gains momentum with the 
arrival of Luzerne in 1779, and becomes quite engaging in Chapters vn (“The Pulpit 
and the Alliance"), vnr (“The Press and the Alliance"), and rx (“French Propaganda 
in the United States"). The! book is as much concerned with public opinion and personal 
attitudes as with the give and take of diplomatic politics. Stinchcombe clearly demon- 
strates how psychologically ephemeral the alliance was and how much Protestant 
American patriots had to rationalize in order to swallow an alliance with “Papists.” He 
is also sensitive to shifts in sentiment and alignment. Many members of the Continental 
Congress, for example, depended more heavily upon French help in 1781 than had been 
the case in 1779, Hence it was relatively easy for Luzerne to obtain alterations in the 
peace instructions sent to the American commissioners in 1781. 

The defensive alliance terminated when news arrived in March 1783 that hostilities 
between France and Great Britain had ended. What difference had the alliance made? 
It had provided funds, men, and arms of strategic importance, notably at Yorktown, 
without which independence must have remained chimerical It almost certainly 
secured the western lands ahd the North Atlantic fishery for the new nation. In inter- 
national affairs, it taught the Americans much about Machiavellian politics. After the 
war, as Stinchcombe observes, "Americans could make choices in foreign policy with 
more confidence in their ability and yet with an increased understanding of the limita- 
tions of American strength." At the personal level, the alliance caused many Americans 
to abandon or modify their pus prejudices against France. 
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The one dimension of his subject that Stinchcombe neglects is the influence of 
French thought upon the workings of the alliance. Students will therefore wish to read 
his book in tandem with the well-known works of D. Echeverria and H. M. Jones, as 
well as the unfortunately neglected little book by W. Stark, America: Ideal and Reality. 
The United States of 1776 in Contemporary European [French] Philosophy (1947). 


Cornell University MICHAEL KAMMEN 


THE SWORD OF THE REPUBLIC: THE UNITED STATES ARMY ON THE 
FRONTIER, 1783-1846. By Francis Paul Prucha. [The Wars of the United States. ] 
({New York:] Macmillan Company. 1969. Pp. xvii, 442. $12.50.) 


Farner Prucha has, in the past, contributed significantly to our knowledge of Indian 
warfare and the role of military posts in the nineteenth century. In this work he traces 
in roughly chronological order the history of the army on the frontier from the close of 
the Revolution until the Mexican War. Considerable space is devoted to operations 
against the Indians in the Old Northwest during the 1790's, western aspects of the War 
of 1812, the Black Hawk War, and the wars against the Seminole Indians in Florida. 
Besides battle history, Prucha also investigates such diverse activities as fulfilling the 
provisions of treaties, removing squatters from the public domain, exploring expeditions, 
the building of military roads, protection of trade in furs and other commodities, 
construction and maintenance of forts, and Indian removal. Military policy, doctrines, 
and traditions, as well as battles in settled areas, are touched upon, but the main discus- 
sion of these matters is left for other volumes in the Macmillan series. In presenting 
us with a narrative of disparate events, Prucha has performed a real service, and his 
footnotes, fortunately at the bottom of each page, provide us with a reliable guide to a 
vast array of printed sources and secondary works. 

What is lacking in an otherwise admirable book are unifying themes or meaningful 
generalizations. The scenes shift rapidly from one area or one activity to another, and 
there is little effort, either by comparison or analysis, to find common patterns. In his 
preface Prucha mentions two general themes running throughout the period, but the 
book itself hardly demonstrates them. First, he says that army men were above all 
"agents of empire, who made possible the development of the American republic 
throughout the lands it now enjoys." This would seem to be a rather extraordinary ac- 
complishment, particularly in view of the second theme, in which the author states that 
an antimilitary tradition produced a situation wherein “The United States almost failed . 
to provide a usable military arm." If there is a measure of truth in both of these seem- 
ingly contradictory statements, the explanation may lie in an interpretation suggested 
more than a decade ago by Professor C. Van Woodward: the free security of the United 
States in the nineteenth century. East of the Mississippi the Indians were never a major 
military threat, and it was the absence of any real challenge from either within or with- 
out, plus the relatively simple needs of the day, that made it possible for the army men, 
like other westerners, to play versatile roles as policemen, farmers, road builders, and 
scientists. 


Ohio State University Harry L. Corzs 
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THE FIRST AND SECOND UNITED STATES EMPIRES: GOVERNORS AND 
TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT, 1784-1912. By Jack Ericson Eblen. ([Pitts- 
burgh:] University of Pittsburgh Press. 1968. Pp. viii, 344. $8.95.) 


Tue comprehensive viewpoint advanced by this book is that the territorial system of 
the United States was a deliberate imitation of the British colonial system; the ter- 
ritorial system is properly to be regarded as an empire over which the federal govern- 
ment held sway. The division between the first empire and the second occurred in 
1848, when the first territorial stage of government was eliminated. The empire was 
constantly diminished by the transformation of territories into states. I consider the 
term “empire” to be a misnomer, except as it might be applied to the control of Indian 
tribes, because of the provision, from the outset, for the attainment of statehood on a 
basis of political equality with the original states. The division into first and second 
empires also seems artificial on any other basis than the one chosen for making the 
distinction. 

The author also concludes that “oligarchic control and local autonomy” rather than 
democracy prevailed in the territories and that only “the rituals of democracy” were 
performed. To me, this conclusion seems to represent the theoretical judgment of a 
present-day school of thought. Territorial citizens, engaged in achieving local autonomy 
in the nineteenth century, would have been surprised to hear this interpretation and 
would not have accepted it. 

Having expressed these general, dissenting opinions, I would like to point out some 
of the many important conclusions that the author has established by means of his very 
thorough research in a subject of forbidding dimensions. Territorial governors are 
portrayed as ambitious and capable politicians, on the whole, who often achieved later 
success in business as well as politics. They were usually more just in their policy 
toward Indians than was,the white population of the territory. Though possessing by 
law rather autocratic powers, they were seldom given adequate backing by the federal 
government. Their pay was also inadequate. 

The career of Arthur St. Clair, first territorial governor of the Northwest Territory, 
is examined in great detail. Subsequent governors were bound by precedents set during 
his administration, and the pattern of administrative problems in later territories con- 
formed to a great extent with the pattern set by events and solutions under St. Clair. 
While some governors were able to influence legislation, legislative action and popular 
opinion were frequently at odds with the will of the governor and the judiciary. Both 
governors and legislatures were considerably influenced by leading territorial business 
interests. The tax basis was usually inadequate in the territories. Territorial govern- 
ment was not very different from state government except for the peculiar role of the 
governor in the territories. 

The book constitutes an important analytical study. Generalizations abound, but 
they are based on detailed factual examination and will be useful to other historians. 
I am not convinced, however, that the detailed evidence presented in the book, with 
which I have no quarrel, points in the over-all direction of a colonial empire. In order 
to produce this effect, the author has minimized the importance of the deliberate pro- 
vision of statehood and of the guarantees of individual rights provided by the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, both of which were consistently implemented and are thus essential to a 
consideration of the subject. 


Colorado College 








Harvey L. Carrer 
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DANIEL D. TOMPKINS: GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK AND VICE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES. By Ray W. Irwin. ([New York:] New- 
York Historical Society. 1968. Pp. ix, 334. $7.00.) 


Dan D. Tompkins was governor of New York from 1807 to 1817 and Vice-President 
of the United States for two terms under James Monroe from 1817 to 1825. He was 
widely popular first as "The Farmer's Boy" and then as a patriotic prowar Republican. 
In 1940 Dr. Irwin was a coeditor of the essays Tompkins wrote as a Columbia College 
student in the 179o's, essays that exhibit an enlightened humanitarianism. With this 
full-scale biography, Irwin, a professor emeritus at New York University, completes 
his work on “an obscure American who deserves to be rescued from obscurity.” 

Irwin believes that Tompkins was “an ardent, forward-looking Jeffersonian Repub- 
lican” whose “liberalism was matched by his intense nationalism.” His proof for the 
first part of this statement depends on Tompkins’ advocacy of social reforms as gover- 
nor and political reform in the constitutional convention of 1821. Proof for the latter 
part of the statement rests with Tompkins’ stand on the embargo, his outstanding 
services as governor in the War of 1812, and his political role as “successor to Burr and 
George Clinton as the New Yorkers closest to the Virginia-led national government.” As 
Vice-President, Irwin concedes, Tompkins was a “tragic figure,” usually absent as 
presiding officer of the Senate and often drunk when present, preoccupied with 
vindicating his chaotic financial record as governor or with his disastrous personal 
business ventures. I find this over-all thesis convincing, even if Tompkins’ achievements 
as reformer are overstated and his relations with the Virginians are left somewhat 
shadowy. 

This work contains no new discoveries. Most of Tompkins’ public and private papers 
were destroyed in the fire at the New York State Library in 1911. Of necessity, there- 
fore, the biography deals primarily with the public record. The fullest and most sure- 
footed chapters are on the war. The sketchiest and least satisfying ones are on politics, 
and this is not necessarily because they are treated in the framework established for 
New York by Dixon Ryan Fox whose personal assistance, amazingly, Irwin can 
acknowledge. 

This is a solid, no-nonsense sort of biography. Scholars tempted to dismiss it as 
old-fashioned will find in it useful data for typing early politicians and reinterpreting 
the “first party system.” They would also do well to see if other northern leaders fit the 
neglected pattern of Jeffersonianism—“liberalism” and “intense nationalism"—that 
Irwin highlights, 

Northern Illinois University ALFRED F. Youne 


THE BROWNS OF PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS: THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By James B. Hedges. (Providence, R. I.: Brown University Press. 1968. 
Pp. xv, 325. $10.00.) 

How family elites maintain their positions over long periods of time is a persistent 

question in the history of any society. James B. Hedges had earlier recorded the 

establishment of the Brown family fortune through maritime enterprise. In a second 
volume he elected to analyze the numerous moves made by members of the Brown 
family to enhance their wealth and maintain their position both in Rhode Island and in 
the economy of the United States through the nineteenth century. Although he did not 
live to finish the projected task, he did complete the major part of it. That the manu- 
script reached publication in its present most satisfactory form is attributable to his- 
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widow, his son, and two devoted scholars, Franklin S. Coyle and Edmund S. Morgan. 
It is a pleasure to add| my tribute to a task well done; Jim Hedges’ enthusiasm in 
1928 induced me to adopt American history as my area of endeavor. 

The author finished) good drafts of about three-fourths of the study as visualized. 
He had planned fourteen chapters: seven on various maritime ventures, two on cotton 
textile manufacturing, one on “private enterprise in the public interest,” two on land 
speculation, one on Civil War commodity speculation, and one on the United Fund, 
a family-pooled securities portfolio. Of the fourteen, ten were completed, two were 
unfinished (on the latter-day role of the Browns in Rhode Island textiles and in land 
speculation), and two were not begun (on the Civil War and the United Fund). 

With all of its limitations, the book stands as a significant contribution to the eco- 
nomic and business history of the United States. The search for profitable trades and 
commodities in maritime operations dramatically illustrates the difficulties of applying 
capital and expertise to maritime operations between 1790 and 1840. Preliminary 
abortive ventures in gin and rum manufacture paralleled the successful matching of 
Brown capital and marketing techniques with the technological skill of Samuel Slater 
in early cotton textile endeavors, a fusion that led to family commitments that con- 
tinued into the twentieth century. Similar shifts of Brown capital into banking, in- 
surance, and transportation enterprises yielded no great earnings, but varying success 
in land speculation netted high returns on the whole. The process of allocating 
accumulated capital became complicated as the family effected a shift, induced by 
expectation of higher earnings, from maritime activity into manufacturing, service- 
oriented enterprises, land and commodity speculation, and a diversified portfolio of 
securities comparable to a modern mutual fund. That change in investment decisions 
paralleled and contributed to the growth of the economy and enabled the Brown family 
to play a continuously important role in the history of the country. 


Harvard University j Rareu W. Hmy 





i 
PUBLIC OPINION, THE PRESIDENT, AND FOREIGN POLICY: FOUR CASE 
STUDIES FROM THE FORMATIVE YEARS. By Doris A. Graber. (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 1968. Pp. viii, 374. Cloth $6.95, paper $4.95.) 


Usrso four major episodes from the early national period as case studies, the author 
of this book, a political scientist, seeks to provide a further understanding of how 
Presidents conduct foreign policy and of the relationship between public opinion and 
foreign policy. She attempts, in these cases, to reconstruct and analyze the decision 
making of the President and his close advisers. The episodes she has chosen to illus- 
trate what she calls “modern decision-making theories" and to represent noteworthy 
examples of presidential initiative in foreign policy are: John Adams’ decision to 
negotiate rather than fight with France in 1800; Thomas Jefferson's decision to buy 
Louisiana in x803, regardless of his constitutional scruples on the limitations of presi- 
dential power; James Madison's s "policy of leading the country into war in 1812 at the 
risk of breaking up the Union"; and James Monroe's decision to espouse the doctrine 
that bears his name. 

In each instance the author concentrates on the President and on his definition of 
and his view of public opinion. Instead of giving a reasonably full and balanced account 
of each case, she limits herself, or tries to do so, to what the President knew when he 
made a decision. This study consciously excludes data on the shaping of public opinion 
and on its influence in any broad sense on the making of policy. 


| 
| 
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The deliberately limited focus of the theme emerges in the form of a question stated 
in the opening pages: “What did important decision makers think about the role of 
public opinion in foreign policy formulation, and what conscious use did they make of 
this opinion as they heard and interpreted it?” The theme is based on the assumption 
that the President alone decides what public opinion to accept or reject. Since his 
decision, in the final analysis, is what counts, what the press and others report as mass 
opinion is of little value in the making of decisions in foreign policy. 

She points out that, while Adams, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe maintained 
that the voice of the people must rule, they were merely following the fashions of the 
time. They valued public opinion as only one of many factors in arriving at decisions. 
In foreign policy they, with the help of a few close advisers, made all of the key deci- 
sions. The same thing happens today; the process, according to the author, has not 
basically changed since the eighteenth century. It has to be this way, she concludes, be- 
cause Americans expect the President to exert initiative in shaping foreign policy and 
to lead public opinion to support his policies. In this way public policy reflects public 
opinion, and the President acts as the final judge on policy and on what public opinion, 
among many conflicting ones, he will use. 

This effort to control, to bring order to historical data, and to derive usable prin- 
ciples from it, mainly through techniques and writings in the various social sciences, is, 
in my judgment, commendable. But in this instance the results are disappointing. There 
is nothing new, either in data or in interpretation, for the historian in this book. It is 
well for a social scientist to confine his or her theorizing to limited historical data, 
but whatever data and interpretations he uses should be based on sound scholarship. 
Here it frequently is not. The generalizations often seem simple and obvious, regardless 
of the talk about complicated theory. The writing, too, is fawed, marked by the 
generous use of such clichés as “vineyards of diplomacy,” and jargon. For the historian, 
the leading monographs on each subject offer more in graceful writing, analysis, and 
perceptive generalization. For others there may be some profit in reading a work based 
on good intentions to see how at least one social scientist uses historical data and 
scholarship to study one aspect of the making of foreign policy. 


University of California, Santa Barbara ALEXANDER DzCONDE 


THE WAR OF 1812. By Reginald Horsman. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1969. 
Pp. 286. $6.95.) 


As event and as history the War of 1812 has enjoyed its share of anomalies. One is that, 
while the causes of the war have stirred rich, historiographical controversy, the course 
and consequences of the conflict have been analyzed with striking consensus for the 
last sixty years. Reginald Horsman’s general, narrative history, while sound and skilled, 
adds little to the accounts of the war written by Adams, Mahan, Fortescue, and Lucas 
two generations ago and later redone by Hitsman, Stacey, Tucker, Burt, Brant, Perkins, 
and Coles. Free of oddities and well written, The War of 1812 is equally free of 
surprises for anyone familiar with the existing literature. 

The most useful feature of the book is Horsman's reconstruction of British strategy 
and problems of command. Based on personal research in the Public Record Office 
and amply documented, this portion of the book emphasizes the defensive-retaliatory 
nature of British strategy and the modest commitment of forces until Napoleon's 
defeat in 1814. At the height of their optimism the British leaders did consider "con- 
taining" the United States with an Indian buffer state, but the specific military activities 
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of 1814—the maritime blockade, the creation of the Maine and Gulf Coast enclaves, 
and the struggle for the Great Lakes—were aimed at creating a strong negotiating 
position and ensuring Canada’s postwar security. 

Although Horsman expertly handles the Anglo-Canadian side of the war, his account 
of the American experience is prosaic. The eccentricities of the “management” of the war 
by the Madison administration are well known. One feels that the Jeffersonians richly 
deserved to be run out of Washington, if not by the British, then by New Englanders 
or westerners. But the ineptness of the Jeffersonians stemmed from the very American 
condition that they cherished: the diffusion of political power through an administra- 
tively invertibrate society. While time and space in the frontier wilderness certainly 
stymied American offensive operations, as Horsman points out, one cannot ignore 
the "underdevelopment" of American national loyalty. 

In summing up the impact of the war, Horsman varies little from recent interpreta- 
tions, But perhaps the return to the maritime-national honor interpretation of the war's 
beginnings has exercised an unnecessary tyranny over the assessment of its influence 
in North America. Horsman, for example, viewing the war as an unfortunate by- 
product of the European conflict and writing in a national framework, emphasizes 
the status quo ante bellum character of the Peace of Ghent. The longer-range effects 
are described in terms of quickened Canadian and American nationalism, Anglo- 
American détente, and modest administrative reforms. 

Horsman suggests, here and in his other books, another outcome: that the war also 
ended European-supported Indian warfare in North America. As he says, “the major 
warfare in the lower Mississippi Valley throughout most of 1813 and 1814 was only 
indirectly connected to the main Anglo-American struggle.” While Indian participation 
along the Great Lakes was part of the immediate defense of Canada, it was still an 
extension of the Indian fight against the settlement of the Northwest Territory. Since 
the 1770's this resistance had been sporadically encouraged by the British. In a modest 
way British strategic hopes for their Indian allies in 1812 resembled the policy of the 
Revolution and had similar results. The Battles of the Thames and Horseshoe Bend, 
however, ended such war by proxy. Despite the fact that “the United States achieved 
none of her war aims in the peace treaty,” Horsman notes, "nothing was lost" But 
though the war aims of the central government may have been frustrated, “settlers 
poured west... .” Beyond the Appalachians, the War of 1812 created real winners and 
losers. | 


Ohio State University | Arran R. MirrerT 








Erratum: The first sẹntence of Professor Wilson Smith’s review of three univer- 
sity histories in the October issue of the AHR (p. 208) referred to “A methodological 
and perspective style. . .|." The sentence should have read: “A methodical and per- 
ceptive style has emerged! in writing the histories of American universities.” The staff 
of the AHR regret the mystification that these errors caused to readers, authors, and 
reviewer. Thus jargon doth make dullards of us all. 


DWIGHT L. MOODY: AMERICAN EVANGELIST, 1837-1899. By James F. 
Findlay, Jr. With a foreword by Martin E. Marty. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1969. Pp. ix, 440. $10.00.) 

Tur is the most thorough biographical and theological study of Dwight Moody to 

appear in this century; it supersedes all other biographies and should make another 
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such full-length study unnecessary. Dr. Findlay has done an immense amount of re- 
search, and he has organized it well. It is not the author's fault that what private 
material still exists reveals little concerning the revivalist’s inner life; rather, this is a 
characteristic of the world in which Moody lived. Findlay supplies a complete biog- 
raphy, together with chapters on Moody’s methods and theological opinions; he is also 
well read on what Moody’s contemporaries thought of him. He makes a courageous 
attempt to decide what effect Moody had on the religious life of America, and he is 
compelled to admit that the evidence suggests that he had little positive, lasting effect 
as a revivalist. Most modern books on Moody have been much too uncritical. Findlay 
falls somewhere between this position and the unsympathetic, but well-argued, case 
made by William G. McLoughlin in Modern Revivalism (1959). There is some danger 
of Moody being promoted into a folk hero through the sheer accumulation of publica- 
tions about him; the reader should be cautious in accepting the view that Moody 
must somehow have been important whatever the weight of the evidence. 

A biographical study of Moody is unrewarding, for he was a dull man and lived a 
dull life. His stature depends upon his success as a revivalist, his success in shaping a 
tradition that has outlasted him and produced the more blatantly advertised, but in fact 
less remarkable, career of Billy Graham. What needs analysis, therefore, is not Moody’s 
rise from obscurity to dominion in the international, interdenominational, evangelical 
subworld, but his sermons, his revivalistic methods, and the significance of the songs 
and music of his formidable associate, Ira D. Sankey. 

Here Findlay has not produced the definitive analysis, for his account of Sankey is 
conventional. Perhaps, however, there is little new to be said about the methods that 
the two men introduced. The author is least satisfactory on the subject of Moody’s 
preaching and theology. He accepts at face value Moody’s assertion that he emphasized 
the love and not the wrath of God, and he does not examine Moody’s sermons in great 
detail. His account of Moody's premillennialism is new, and so is his description of the 
way in which Moody fused evangelism and political conservatism in the creation of 
his Bible Institute in 1886. But the addresses need a kind of literary analysis that is 
missing here and that can be used to show the ambiguous nature of Moody's rhetorical 
success. Nor does Findlay develop the fact that Moody's visit to England requires a 
theological analysis of the difference between Protestant and Catholic methods of revival- 
ism. It is a pity that this shortcoming should limit the value of what is otherwise a 
useful and stimulating book. 


University of Bristol Jons KENT 


THE RADICAL REPUBLICANS: LINCOLN’S VANGUARD FOR RACIAL 
JUSTICE. By Hans L. Trefousse. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1969. Pp. xiv, 
492, xviii. $10.00.) . 

YANKEE STEPFATHER: GENERAL O. O. HOWARD AND THE FREED- 
MEN. By William S. McFeely. [Yale Publications in American Studies, Number 
15.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1968. Pp. 351. $10.00.) 


'Tuzss two books reflect interestingly different approaches to important related matters 
in nineteenth-century American history. Hans L. Trefousse hails and celebrates the 
essential morality and humanitarianism of his subjects in The Radical Republicans. 
William S. McFeely, on the other hand, focuses sharply on one small but significant 
part of the Radicals’ postwar edifice and concludes that the Freedmen’s Bureau failed 
to serve the deepest interests of the freedmen and that a critical examination of General 
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Oliver O. Howard and his work in the bureau leads not so much to celebration ds to 
“a troubling assessment of America during Reconstruction.” 

Secure in the conviction that the Radical (Trefousse prefers the small “r”) Repub- 
licans are “the heroes of today” rather than the villains of yesteryear’s outmoded 
revisionism, he intends his volume as the first comprehensive study of the group he 
characterizes as “great innovators’ who were “friends of the Negro, protagonists of 
democracy, [and] agents of reform not necessarily subservient to special interests.” 
The result is a readable and well-documented account that covers the period from the 
late 1840's to the end of Reconstruction, but there is little or nothing here that will be 
new for scholars of the period. 

Biographical sketches|of the leading Radicals are followed by a discussion of their 
prewar differentiation from abolitionists, Emphasizing that the only bond that held 
the politically oriented Radicals together was a "common attitude toward problems 
connected with slavery," Trefousse nevertheless concedes that the most obvious ex- 
ample of their lack of agreement was in the diversity of their approaches to the race, 
as distinct from the slavery, question. Despite various manifestations of anti-Negro 
sentiment even among this vanguard, he concludes that it “speaks well for the radicals 
that some of them,” such as Charles Sumner, did believe in racial equality at a time 
when such a creed was "comparatively rare." Just why this "amorphous group," who 
were frequently but not uniformly of New England ancestry, became such determined 
opponents of slavery is a question that is not really plumbed, aside from general refer- 
ences to their idealism and humanitarianism. 

In the secession crisis as earlier, the Radicals entertained no doubts about the 
wisdom of their course in! opposing any and all talk of compromise. Trefousse, sharing 
their certainty, concludes’ the prewar portion of his book with the avowal that the 
Radicals “were not the real aggressors; all they did was react to Southern attacks. . 
And in taking their stand, they were at one with virtually the entire civilized world, 
which considered slavery|a barbarous anachronism.” Despite their sometimes unwise 
talk and underestimation of the dangers and horrors of war, “they nevertheless per- 
formed a great service for their country. Their backbone enabled Lincoln to stand 
firm..." ! 

The Radicals’ relationship with Lincoln forms tbe main theme of the wartime por- 
tion of the narrative. Trefousse portrays the President as sharing the essential goals of 
the “advanced members of his party” but possessing shrewder political instincts than 
they. Even concerning Reconstruction, Trefousse argues that Lincoln at the time of 
his death was abandoning his long-held views and approaching the Radicals’ position. 
That position, according to Trefousse, derived from their sincere commitment to 
human rights: “What they were seeking was neither vengeance nor crass political gain; 
they wanted security for their experiment in modern democracy.” 

The matter of land for the freedmen is only skimpily treated by Trefousse. Despite 
the fact that the Radicals ultimately managed to enact the program they wanted for 
the South, he omits any explanation of the disinterest of most of them in the various 
proposals that would have given the freedmen what they most wanted—land of their 
own. McFeely, however, probes deeply and enlighteningly into the land question in 
Yankee Stepfather: General O. O. Howard and the Freedmen. 

Neither administrative history nor a comprehensive monograph on the work of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, McFeely’s volume is an inquiry into the purposes of the agency 
and its performance in attempting to fulfill them. The focus is kept on Howard 
and his leadership because! the author regards him as “the key to understanding” the 
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bureau and its work. “The conclusion reached,” McFeely writes in his introduction, 
“was that much of the work of General Howard in the Freedmen’s Bureau served to 
preclude rather than promote Negro freedom.”:The reasons for this judgment are com- 
plex, one of them being that the bureau was linked: from its birth with the army: it 
was headed by a general in the regular army whose assistant commissioners were also 
army officers. “Congress had called for the nation’s most advanced experiment in social 
welfare,” McFeely notes, “but had grafted it onto the most conservative of American 
institutions.” 

Howard himself, then and since regarded as the best man for the job, is portrayed, 
both sympathetically and critically, as a pious, humane, and well-meaning man who was 
at the same time naive, politically tone deaf, and timid in his obedience to the orders 
and policies of President Andrew Johnson. Clearly one of the purposes of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau was to contain the Negroes in the South, preferably on their own small 
plots of land according to Thaddeus Stevens and a few others, but merely as Republican 
voters and free laborers under contract according to the vast majority of those who 
cared at all. In that purpose, as defined by the northern majority, Howard and his 
bureau succeeded. 

McFeely’s style is ungraceful and occasionally unclear, One wonders in places, also, 
how valid the attitudes of the late 1960’s are when applied to the quite different situa- 
tion of a century ago. For example, praise for the schools and colleges launched under 
the aegis of the bureau is coupled with the assertion that “much of the purpose of these 
schools was to channel the energy of the Negroes into waiting for freedom rather than 
fighting for it.” Despite these limitations, Yankee Stepfather is a book that scholars 
should note. 


Duke University Roszrt F. DURDEN 


NEW MEXICO’S QUEST FOR STATEHOOD, 1846-1912. By Robert W. Larson. 
([Albuquerque:] University of New Mexico Press. 1968. Pp. viii, 405. $10.00.) 


ArrnHoucH relatively brief in comparison to its struggle for statehood, New Mexico's 
efforts to achieve territorial status were symbolic of events that followed. Professor 
Larson begins the story with General Stephen Kearny’s entrada into the southwestern 
province during the summer of 1846 and concludes with the admission of the forty- 
seventh state into the Union on February 14, 1912. Among the obstacles that con- 
tributed to the long delay were Texas’ claim to all the region east of the Rio Grande, 
prolonged Indian troubles, sparse population, and the unfavorable image projected 
by the Lincoln County War and other acts of violence. 

The author also maintains that “widespread prejudices of Easterners toward the 
Hispano, Catholic population” was an important factor, especially on the part of 
Senator Albert Beveridge. Equally important was the concern that westerners already 
held a disproportionate amount of power in national politics. Moreover, the territory 
experienced chronic political discord and internal feuds, but Larson dismisses these 
as minor obstacles in relation to other matters, 

From the Compromise of 1850 until well into the twentieth century, New Mexico’s 
quest for statehood made it a political pawn for various “package deals” that never 
quite materialized. The region was frequently a victim of bad luck, the most notable 
example of which occurred in 1876 when sufficient votes to pass an organic act appeared 
certain, Stephen Elkins, New Mexico’s delegate to Congress, appeared on the floor of the 
House of Representatives just as a Republican congressman had concluded a “fire- 
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eating” speech castigating the South. His ill-timed handshake and congratulations con- 
ferred upon the speaker, did not go unnoticed, and almost to a man southern congress- 
men voted against the impending legislation. 

This book turns out to be exactly what the title implies and is a step-by-step chro- 
nology of events that span the sixty-six-year struggle for statehood. Except for parti- 
culars, it contains little|that specialists do not already know. But in synthesizing and 
arranging the various developments into proper and concise relationship to one another, 
the author has performed an important service, especially for students of southwestern 
history. His sources are| impressive and his facts carefully documented. If at times the 
style appears a little flat, it at least avoids the dramatic clichés and exaggerated prose 
commonly associated with New Mexican themes. 


University of Toledo W. EucENE Hotton 


'THE COUSIN JACKS: THE CORNISH IN AMERICA. By 4. L. Rowse. (New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1969. Pp. xi, 451. $8. 95.) 


Tue Cornish are among the last of the major Celtic groups in America to be academi- 
cally isolated and investigated. The Irish and Scots have been seen and written about 
for over a hundred ims the Welsh have been the basis of several works since World 
War I, and now the Cornish have been the subject of three books within the last three 
years (Arthur Cecil Todd, The Cornish Miner im America [1967], John Rowe, 
“Western Mining Frontiers” [in press], and the present study). Two of the authors are 
Cornish by birth; the third is Cornish by adoption. 

Numerous problems confront the student of Cornish immigration. The Cornish were 
generally uneducated laboring people who left few records. They settled in wide areas 
of America and quickly ‘dissolved into the society. They spoke English and were often 
identified as English or British, and they often did not sail from Cornish ports. When 
they arrived, they organized few fraternal organizations, they published no distinctly 
Cornish newspapers, and they inspired relatively little notice by American writers of 
fiction. 

Dr. Rowse, therefore! has tended to emphasize the milieu into which the Cornish 
were absorbed more than the peculiar contributions that they made. The work is pri- 
marily a series of interesting biographies, historical vignettes, and notices of Cornish 
activity in mining camps. It stresses Cornish family names and notes their derivation, 
pronunciation, and Americanization. Contemporary telephone directories and similar 
lists of names are often used to suggest the Cornish influx into various American cities. 
The work is more biographical than analytical, more antiquarian then critical. 

In his introductory rémarks the author suggests that he is the voice for thousands 
of “Cornish folk scattered round the world.” The Cousin Jacks does indeed demonstrate 
a deep understanding of the Cornish people and a broad knowledge of the history, 
geography, and culture that reshaped the migrants’ lives in America. Cornish jokes, 
stories, food, religion, and habits are woven into scores of intimate memoirs. The book 
radiates charm, but applies few sociological techniques; it is filled with feeling, but 
supplies few demographic insights. (There are notes but no bibliography.) It more 
often relies upon observation and conversation than upon statistics and interpretation. 


Its tone is one of spirit, romance, and sentiment. 





University of Nevada WILBUR S. SHEPPERSON 
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ON THE CATTLE RANGES OF THE OREGON COUNTRY. By J. Orin Oliphant. 
(Seattle: University of Washington Press. 1968. Pp. ix, 372. $8.95.) 


ExczPr for articles written mostly by Professor Oliphant, the scholarly literature on 
ranching in the Pacific Northwest is sparse. While the business of droving and raising 
cattle from Texas to the northern Great Plains has been celebrated extensively, 
little attention has been devoted to the cattlemen’s frontier elsewhere. These circum- 
stances justify the author’s lifelong study, which is brought to fruition in this im- 
portant volume, 

Ranching east of the Cascade Mountains is regarded as a stage in the economic 
development of the upper Columbia Basin. The origins of this industry, which have 
been traced to western Oregon and Washington, provided a base for expansion eastward. 
During the period of joint occupancy with Great Britain, Spanish cattle were imported 
from California to the Willamette Valley and Puget Sound; higher grades of cattle 
were introduced by the Hudson’s Bay Company, and Oregon emigrants brought stock 
from the Middle West. Between 1850 and 1868, as mining camps in California, British 
Columbia, Idaho, and Montana provided a market, cattle raising became lucrative. It 
was mining in the western part of the Rocky Mountains that lured cattlemen to the 
upper Columbia Basin in the late 1860’s. The Indians, encouraged by missionaries, had 
proven the feasibility of raising cattle on the open range, and when they were con- 
fined to reservations much grassland was available for white occupancy. By 1871 trans- 
cascadia had become a fattening country for cattle bred in the Willamette Valley. 

As the mining rushes subsided, the demand for beef in Idaho and Montana sharply 
decreased. By the mid-1870's, the cattlemen of the “Inland Empire” found their ranges 
overstocked and the price of beef depressed. They were largely dependent upon 
Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, and San Francisco as markets. Roads were built through 
the Snoqualmie and Naches Passes to facilitate trailing to western Washington. Cattle 
were driven to The Dalles for shipment by steamer down the Columbia River. For cattle- 
men of southeastern Oregon, the closest shipping point was Winnemucca, Nevada, on 
the Central Pacific Railway. 

The older communities along the Pacific Coast could not consume enough beef to 
relieve the surplus, and another outlet was needed. Because the price of cattle was de- 
pressed, buyers from Wyoming, Montana, Nevada, and even Arizona found the Pacific 
Northwest an attractive place to procure stockers. Oliphant emphasizes the importance 
of cattle drives that helped stock the ranges east of the Rocky Mountains between 1878 
and 1883. He estimates that 400,000 cattle were driven out of Oregon, Washington, 
and Idaho during these few years, with salutary results for the economy of the region. — 

Many particulars about ranching in transcascadia are drawn from Clarence W. 
Gordon's “Report on Cattle, Sheep, and Swine,” which accompanied the tenth federal 
census (1880). These include the sizes of herds owned by the most prominent cattle- 
men of the Columbia Basin, descriptions of ranches and their outfits, wages paid to 
cowboys and foremen, the manner in which roundups were conducted and cattle 
branded, the practice of "slick-earing" as a fraudulent means of claiming unbranded 
calves, and annual losses of stock from diseases, predators, and inclement weather. 
Many other sources, especially newspapers, are employed to provide detailed informa- 
tion about this frontier industry and to invite comparison with open range ranching 
on the northern Great Plains. 

Like those east of the Rockies, the cattlemen of Oregon, Washington, and Idaho 
were slow to learn the wisdom of providing winter feed in case of emergency, and 
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their losses were the price of negligence in 1889-1890. A significant difference between 
the two regions was that stockgrower’s associations of the Pacific Northwest were 
organized only on a district or regional basis; there was nothing comparable to the 
powerful state organizations of Montana, Wyoming, and Colorado. The book ends with 
a discussion of the enctoachment of wheat farming and sheep grazing upon the cattle 
ranges; as in other regions this produced controversy over herd legislation and caused 
range wars. 

There are some things to criticize adversely. The repeated use of the term “band” in 
referring to herds of cattle, although found in the Walla Walla Union for 1878, seems 
inappropriate. The argument that Indian reservations were too large and should either 
have been reduced in size or leased to white cattlemen represents an ethnocentric view- 
point. This argument, which appears in a chapter entitled “Lo, The Poor Indian,” was 
‘first published in Agricultural History (XXIV [Jan. 1950], 42-58) and has been only 
slightly edited, Finally, the author has omitted George E. Carter’s “The Cattle Industry 
of Eastern Oregon, 1880-1890” (Oregon Historical Quarterly, LXVIII [June 1966], 
139-59), from his bibliographical essay. 


St. Olaf College | Henry E. Frrrz 


THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN ANTEBELLUM SOUTH CAROLINA. By 
Ernest McPherson Lander, Jr. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 
1969. Pp. ix, 122. $5.00.) 

Pnorzsson Lander's slim volume chronicles the failure of textile manufacturing in ante 
bellum South Carolina; He records details of businesses begun and businesses aban- 
doned; indeed, he appears to have located virtually every attempt at textile manufactur- 
ing in the Palmetto State. The few mills that managed to survive for a number of 
years can be considered successful solely in the context of the dismal performance of 
other South Carolina firms. Only William Gregg's Graniteville mill can be compared 
to mills in the Northeast, but it was unique for South Carolina and the other southern 
states. Thus, in 1860, South Carolina had a meager $820, 000 invested in cotton mills, 
almost half of which was in the Graniteville mill; in contrast, Massachusetts in the 
same year had almost $34,000,000 invested in cotton mills, which was more than three 
and a half times the total investment in all the southern states combined. 

. Although Lander has assiduously combed the meager extant sources for details about 
the rise and decline of; mills in South Carolina, his analysis of the reasons for the 
failure of textile manufacturing in the state are far from adequate. He notes that the 
mills were plagued by inadequate investment, insufficient sources of power, a shortage 
of skilled personnel, andicompetition from New England, but he fails to show why these 
problems persisted. The! book closes in a tone of bafflement: “Yet, with the move for 
secession gaining momentum in South Carolina, it is to be wondered why the radicals 
did not encourage industry.” The author concludes lamely by stating that the seces- 
sionists’ “hatred for tl Ne obviously blinded them to economic reality.” But, again, 
the question remains—why? 

Clearly, ee of all kinds lagged in the ante bellum South. Some scholars 
have traced the reasons |to the slave system, arguing that the ruling class of planters 
opposed the development of manufacturing because they feared the rise of an industrial 
class that would challenge their hegemony and undermine the institution of slavery. 
Others have maintained that the South had a comparative advantage in cotton produc- 
tion and that, therefore, this remained the most economically rational investment. Still 
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others have argued that slavery was notoriously inefficient and expensive in manu- 
facturing and that, therefore, southern industry was hampered by the lack of an adequate 
labor force. A local study could provide the means to test these or other explanations. 
Unfortunately, Lander has not taken his essentially narrative description‘to this level. 


University of Missouri, Columbia Hanorp D. Woopman 


SCIENTISTS IN CONFLICT: THE BEGINNINGS OF THE OIL INDUSTRY 
IN CALIFORNIA. By Gerald T. White. (San Marino, Calif.: Huntington Library. 


1968. Pp. xiii, 272. $8.00.) 

Tuis is a timely book. People who watch in dismay as underwater oil wells run amuck 
and pollute the Santa Barbara Channel may well be interested in learning more about 
the origins of the oil industry in Califórnia. And scientists who are having second 
thoughts about the profitability of their alliance with the military-industrial complex 
may find it instructive to read of the unhappy experiences of Benjamin Silliman, Jr., 
as a consultant in the California mineral and oil industries. 

The story begins with the establishment of the California Geological Survey under 
the able direction of Josiah Whitney in 1860. Whitney, a “pure” scientist, chronically 
promised more than he could deliver and sometimes seemed more interested in pro- 
ducing volumes on the paleontology and ornithology of California than on the economic 
geology that promised aid to those eager to exploit California’s natural resources. 
Whitney’s problems were complicated in 1864 when Silliman came west and spent 
the year as a consultant, issuing generally optimistic forecasts for the future of various 
mining and oil properties. Silliman’s relations with various entrepreneurs were such 
that he laid himself open to the charge of prostituting his scientific talents in the interest 
of some dubious speculations. Particularly unfortunate were his predictions of a 
bright future for the California oil industry, based as they were in large part on 
analyses of an oil sample that had been liberally “salted” with kerosene. Whitney, 
who had done little work in the oil fields, arrogantly dismissed Silliman’s claims and 
became convinced that Silliman had debased his scientific position. When Whitney 
further became convinced, incorrectly, that irate oil speculators had been responsible 
for the demise of the California Geological Survey, he undertook a personal and 
professional vendetta against Silliman that came to a climax in 1874-1875 in an un- 
successful attempt to oust Silliman from the prestigious National Academy of Sciences. 
Events of the 1870's and 1880's provided Silliman with a measure of vindication, but 
in the final analysis the dispute left both Whitney and Silliman with tarnished reputa- 
tions. 

Professor White’s book, based originally on a manuscript of the early California cil 
industry left unfinished by the late great petroleum geologist, E. L. DeGolyer, is an 
admirable study founded on a wealth of manuscript materials. For the most part White 
has been content to let this complex story of scientific politics unfold of itself, offering 
only intermittent judgments. It is a fascinating account, replete with irony, and it 
demonstrates vividly the role of personal passion in scientific dispute. This monograph 
well illustrates the way in which the investigation of limited topics can sometimes illumi- 
nate large issues. It should not be overlooked by anyone interested in the politics of 
American science. 

There are good notes, a reliable index, adequate maps, and photographs of the 
principal participants in the conflict. 

State University of New York, Albany Kenpart Brr 
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BRAXTON BRAGG| AND CONFEDERATE DEFEAT. Volume I, FIELD 
COMMAND. By Grady McWhiney. (New York: Columbia University Press. 
1969. Pp. xiv, 421. $10.00.) 

GRANT TAKES COMMAND. By Bruce Catton. (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company. 1969. Pp. '556. $10.00.) 


Tue title of this review, if titles were allowed in this journal, might well be “Studies 
in Failure and Success.” The two volumes under consideration are military biog- 
raphies, one of a Confederate general and the other of a Union general. The Con- 
federate general, Bragg, started his war career with what appeared to be bright promise, 
and only gradually did it become known that he had serious faults and was unfit for 
field command. Professor McWhiney’s volume, the first of a projected two-volume work, 
takes Bragg to the middle of April 1863, when it was clear to everyone except Jefferson 
Davis that the general should be removed. Bragg has one more defeat to achieve, in the 
Chattanooga campaign, but it is evident, at the conclusion of this volume, that as a 
soldier he has failed. — | 
The other general, Grant, began his war career in a modest command and under 
the cloud of an undeserved bad prewar reputation. He advanced gradually at first, 
and then, as his merits became known, quickly. Finally he emerged as the greatest of the 
northern generals, and, in the opinion of a growing number of critics today, as the 
greatest general of the war. Mr. Catton’s volume concludes a two- or three-volume biog- 
raphy, depending on the taste of the classifier. The late Lloyd Lewis planned a multi- 
volume life of Grant, but at the time of his death had published only one volume, Cap- 
tain Sam Grant (1950), which covered Grant’s life up to 1861. Catton, by arrangement, 
took up the story there, and his Grant Moves South went through the Vicksburg 
campaign. The present |volume begins in the summer of 1863 and concludes with 
Appomattox and the end of the war. Grant has succeeded magnificently as a soldier, 
but he is moving now along a new path that will lead to the presidency, and, ironically, 
- failure is foreshadowed for him too. 

McWhiney’s work will undoubtedly be criticized by some for its length. Why 
should Braxton Bragg be accorded two volumes? Is this not the most extended account 
of futility ever written? ‘There is some evident padding in the book, but McWhiney is 
justified in taking the space. The Confederacy, after all, was a failure, and this result 
was, in large part, brought about by the men who led it. We can better understand 
the failure if we have detailed studies of the leaders. 

This study is detailed as it traces Bragg's prewar career as boy and youth, West 
Point cadet, junior officer, and Louisiana planter. Already some of the characteristics 
he would display as a géneral were ominously apparent: an almost morbid touchiness 
and tendency to dispute with others; frequent illnesses that were “partly psychological”; 
and, as an officer, a violent insistence on training and discipline, Even more detailed is 
the treatment of Bragg’s war career, from his first assignment at Pensacola to his 
command of the Army f Tennessee after Shiloh and on to the railroad movement to 
Chattanooga (certainly one of the great transportation feats of the war) and the 
Kentucky campaign, Perryville, and Stone’s River. The result adds up to an impressive 
achievement. We have the fullest account of Bragg yet to be written and a new dimen- 
sion on the Confederate war in the West. McWhiney concludes that Bragg failed 
because he was the wrong man in the wrong place; he should have been named as 
inspector general or chief of staff. 

Catton begins his book, as we might expect he would, with an episode. A staff 
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officer from Grant has come to Washington, officially to bring dispatches, but actually 
to fill in the administration on this general in the West who was being talked of as the 
coming man of the war but about whom men in the high command knew little. From 
this Catton sweeps into the story of Grant’s rise: his appointment as commander of the 
western department and his subsequent victory at Chattanooga, the call to Washing- 
ton in 1864 to become general in chief of all Union armies, and, finally, Grant’s direc- 
tion of the Virginia campaign that ended the war. It is all told in the style we associate 
with Catton: vivid and haunting descriptions of battles and men, flashing insights into 
issues and individuals, and, occasionally, a too ready acceptance of a particular piece 
of evidence. As an example of the last tendency, Catton swallows whole the myth, 
created by Grant himself, that Lincoln let the general run the war absolutely as he 
pleased and did not even want to know Grant’s plans. (McWhiney also does some 
swallowing, accepting Bragg’s claim that the Confederates could have made a last 
successful attack at Shiloh.) 

Overall, this is a superb book, and, with Catton’s preceding volume, constitutes 
one of the best military biographies that we have. Analytical as well as descriptive, it 
develops Grant’s evolution as a general and indeed the evolution of the whole Union 
war effort. U. S. Grant had a lot to do with making that effort succeed, and after this 
biography there should be none to say that he was not great. 


Loutsiana State University T. Harry Wo.tiams 


JUDICIAL POWER AND RECONSTRUCTION POLITICS. By Stanley I. Kuiler. 

(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1968. Pp. ix, 178. $5.95.) 
EVERYMAN'S CONSTITUTION: HISTORICAL ESSAYS ON THE FOUR- 

TEENTH AMENDMENT, THE “CONSPIRACY THEORY”, AND AMERI- 

CAN CONSTITUTIONALISM. By Howard Jay Graham. With a foreword by 

Leonard W. Levy. (Madison: State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 1968. Pp. xiv, 

631. $12.95.) 

Tuxsz two books are based on thorough research, are well written, and represent 
significant contributions to United States constitutional history. One is a rather slender 
volume by a relative newcomer to the field; the other is a massive tome by a veteran 
who recently retired from the staff of the Los Angeles County Law Library, where he 
served for nearly thirty years. 

Kutler’s work revises, on the whole convincingly, the traditional view that during 
Reconstruction the Supreme Court was discredited and impotent and develops the thesis 
that “the Court in this period was characterized by forcefulness and not timidity, by 
judicious and self-imposed restraint rather than retreat, by boldness and defiance instead 
of cowardice and impotence, and by a creative and determinative role with no abdica- 
tion of its rightful powers.” Some of Kutler’s views appeared in his article, “Ex parte 
McCardle" (AHR, LXXII [Apr. 1967], 835-51). 

Kutler also maintains that "there was no single-minded, overriding attitude of 
hostility toward the Court within the Republican party, and at no time was the Court 
in danger of ‘annihilation.’” The act of 1866 designed to reduce the number of justices 
from ten to seven was not, he holds, a Radical move against the Court and Johnson, 
and he points out that some of the justices desired the change and that, contrary to 
what many historians have said, Johnson did not veto the bill but signed it into law. 
He also finds reasons, other than the departure of Johnson, for the 1869 restoration of 
the Court to nine. 
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Everyman’s Constitution reprints and brings together thirteen articles written by 
Howard Jay Graham since 1938 and published in various law journals from coast to 
coast. Rather extensive|editorial notes have been added that “revise and update, and 
sometimes ... qualify or extend statements and interpretations.” In addition, there are 
two chapters composed of material not previously published and an introduction and 
an epilogue designed to| give a summary and over-all view. Among the most significant 
of Graham’s articles are the two on “The ‘Conspiracy Theory’ of the Fourteenth 
Amendment” and those on “Justice Field and the Fourteenth Amendment,” “The 
Early Antislavery Backgrounds of the Fourteenth Amendment,” and “The Four- 
teenth Amendment and School Segregation.” These, along with other articles, 
destroy the theory that the main purpose of the framers of the first section of 
the Fourteenth Amendment was to provide protection for the nation’s growing corporate 
interests rather than for the recently freed Negroes. “The need—and the plan—was 
to erase the color line,” Graham writes, "to erase it the only way we too have 
learned it can be erased: by eroding and eradicating those discriminations and those 
denials of protection which themselves preserve and foster prejudice.” 

During the century that the Fourteenth Amendment has been a part of the Con- 
stitution, it has become increasingly important to all Americans and also to aliens 
living in this country. Particularly during the past half century, as the Supreme Court 
has read more and more of the guarantees of the federal Bill of Rights into the first 
section of the Fourteenth Amendment, the relationship of state and national govern- 
ments has been very greatly altered, and the daily lives of the American people 
significantly affected. The amendment became Everyman’s Constitution. Conse- 
quently there has been much written about the amendment, the motives of its framers, 
and the meaning of its|clauses, but no one has contributed more to a correct under- 
standing of these problems than Graham. More than that, his writings have influenced 
the Supreme Court's changing interpretation of the amendment including the 
current view that its provisions are not entirely negative, but also authorize the 
federal government to act affirmatively. 


University of California, Los Angeles Brarnerp DYER 





FROM EVANGELICALISM TO PROGRESSIVISM AT OBERLIN COLLEGE, 
1866-1917. By John| Barnard. ([Columbus:] Ohio State University Press. 1969. 
Pp. 171. $7.50.) | 

A srupENT of Robert S, Fletcher has continued the story of Oberlin College where 

Fletcher left off his distinguished work. John Barnard covers the presidencies of James 

. H. Fairchild, William Gay Ballantine, John H. Barrows, and Henry Churchill King 

to 1917. While he justifies writing a predominantly presidential history of the college, 

Barnard also notes that curricular innovation after 1875 came through the criticisms 

of undergraduates such as George Herbert Mead in philosophy and Robert A. Millikan 

in physics, and he emphasizes that in one year's teaching time young John R. Commons 
assured a future for the| social sciences at Oberlin. The major theme of this concise 
and analytical monograph is the change that came to the college as its singular evan- 
gelical and individualistic point of view gradually made room for, but was not displaced 
by, humanistic and social learning for "the Amelioration of Mankind." Old pieties 
and new intellectual attitudes combined in the 1880's to make Oberlin, which was located 
near the pulpit of its friend, Washington Gladden, in Columbus, Ohio, an early col- 
legiate center of the social gospel. The progressive atmosphere that prevailed at the 
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college during the 1890's, so reminiscent of that in ante bellum Oberlin, though not as 
pervasive, was fostered by the liberal Protestant theology of its clerical presidents 
and leading professors, which Barnard explores most fully in the thought of 
President King. Oberlin progressivism was optimistic and constantly moralizing. It 
was moderately devoted to some reforms, but, under some inspired teachers, it was 
thoroughly concerned with the study of social conditions. The old evangelicalism 
retained its influence until World War I. 

I hope that Barnard or someone else will soon put this Oberlin chapter within the 
context of a comparative and critical history of American colleges. Barnard has some 
illuminating statistics on the social and educational backgrounds of students, faculty, 
and trustees: he charts the gradual acquisition of nonalumni and of graduate degree 
holders on the faculty over the opposition of old Oberlin hands to whom teaching came 
first and bookmaking was a disconcerting, even frivolous pastime for a real teacher; 
he discovers that while businessmen trustees increased after the Civil War, as in other 
colleges, at Oberlin they were selected more for their piety and regional philanthropy 
than for their worldly success, a characteristic that changed by 1902. Oberlin was indeed 
different throughout the nineteenth century, but just how different remains to be told 
in another study that might well contain some of the regional insights and comparative 
qualities of George E. Peterson’s The New England College in the Age of the Univer- 
sity. 


University of California, Davis WiLsoN SMTH 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND THE POLITICS OF POWER. By G. Wallace 
Chessman. [The Library of American Biography.] (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company. 1969. Pp. viii, 214. $5.00.) 

Pnaorzssog Chessman’s two-hundred-page monograph on Theodore Roosevelt meets 

the high standards set by other authors in “The Library of American Biography" series. 

It is succinct, readable, and presents an excellent synthesis of the literature on 

Roosevelt. The introductions to each of the eight chapters are set apart, with quo- 

tations and summaries that describe the aims of the chapters and their interrelation- 

ships. The readability of the work is enhanced by a discreet selection of quotations, most 
of them drawn from Morison and Blum's The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt and the 

Hagedorn and Lodge collections of Roosevelt correspondence. The author also draws on 

the pertinent secondary sources, especially Blum’s The Republican Roosevelt for a 

domestic assessment and Howard K. Beale’s definitive book for a view of Roosevelt’s 

foreign policy. 

The author treats his subject sympathetically. Roosevelt understood the politics of 
power and used it well. Having previously written the definitive work on TR’s gover- 
norship, Chessman describes well Roosevelt’s uses of power to effect reform in New 
York State. Blum’s model for governing comes through in the assessment of the presi- 
dential years, and the politics of power is most apparent in Roosevelt’s foreign affairs. 
In the battle of 1912 at “Armageddon” Chessman sees “morality” triumphing over ` 
“expediency.” Regarding his subject’s latter years, the author believes that, had Roose- 
velt lived longer, “He could have kept the Republicans from so far succumbing 
to domestic reaction in the 1920's.” 

I adhere to the peculiar, critical bent of historians and qualify Chessman’s work as 
follows. While Roosevelt successfully eliminated court review from the 1906 meat 
inspection legislation, the packers successfully eliminated the Secretary of Agriculture 
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as the final locus of appellate authority. Roosevelt withdrew considerably more than 
43,000,000 acres of national forests from public sale. TR’s role in the 1910 New York 
Republican State Convention was not only a conservative one of pro-Taft expediency; 
_there he successfully defeated the conservative forces in their fight against the direct 
primary plank. As noted previously, however, Theodore Roosevelt and the Politics of 
‘Power is a competent study. 

State University College, Geneseo, New York Martin L. FAvsoLp 





DAMNED UPCOUNTRYMAN: WILLIAM WATTS BALL. A STUDY IN 
AMERICAN CONSERVATISM. By John D. Stark. [Duke Historical Publica- 
tions.] (Durham, N.|C.: Duke University Press. 1968. Pp. 248. $8.50.) 


Lone before his death in 1952, W. W. Ball had gained national recognition as a critic 
of the New Deal and a genteel reactionary whose incisive views often seemed out of 
kilter with the twentieth century. His father, Beauford Ball, was a prosperous up- 
country lawyer and Bourbon leader who, as Laurens County Democratic chairman, 
qualified as a redeemer. It was appropriate that Ball atttended South Carolina College, 
where, enamored with Calhoun’s and Dr. Thomas Cooper’s philosophy, his conserva- 
tism began to crystallize. After a brief teaching stint and attendance at the University of 
Virginia Law School, he turned to journalism, and it became his lifelong career. 
In 1890, the year Ben Tillman captured the South Carolina governorship, Ball pur- 
chased the weekly Laurens Advertiser, which he edited for four years. He revived the 
failing Charleston Evening Post (1895-1897) and worked for the Florida Times-Union 
for a year and a half at the turn of the century. In 1904 he began a nineteen-year tenure 
as editor of the Gonzales’ Columbia State, a position that he resigned to become dean 
of the University of South Carolina's School of Journalism in 1923. But he could not 
absent himself permanently from the thrill and power of the daily press, and in 1927 
he accepted the editorship of the Charleston News and Observer, where he remained 
until shortly before his death. 

Ball was a contradictory personality in many ways. Abundantly endowed with the 
independence and individualism of the upcountry, he loved Charleston with the zeal 
of a convert. Increasingly appealing to anti-Negro sentiment in an effort to contain 
liberalism, be made a career of opposing the racist politicians of South Carolina. 
As much as any man, he aided in the defeats of Cole Blease and the rise to power of 
James F. Byrnes, whom he abandoned during his New Deal days. His newspapers were 
the most prestigious in the state, and his political potency was undenied. 

Yet in many ways Ball was a pathetic character, dominated by a defeatist philos- 
ophy in a crumbling world. He longed for the security of an agrarian society where 
widespread landownership and strict educational qualifications for voting would 
bring stability. Only occasionally did he venture into modern times, but when he did, 
as when he advocated Negro education, he usually failed to present programs to pro- 
mote his ideals. | . 

Professor Stark's biography is an incisive study of Ball and his era in South Carolina. 
Had newspapers and perjodical literature other than that directly related to Ball been 
used, a richer picture of the times could have been drawn. Furthermore, a fuller 
treatment of Ball’s nonpolitical opinions would be enlightening, particularly for the 
period before 1916 at which time his diary becomes available. One cannot read this well- 


written biography, however, without gaining insight into a man and an era. 
LES 





Samford University Hucn C. Barney 
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THE PROGRESSIVE HISTORIANS: TURNER, BEARD, PARRINGTON. By 
Richard Hofstadter. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1968. Pp. xvii, 498, xiii. $8.95.) 


Tue editors of this Review will forgive me, I hope, if I depart momentarily from 
the austere standards formulated in their “Suggestions for Reviewers,” by saying that 
when they asked me to write a notice of Richard Hofstadter’s admirable book I felt 
at first like a Ph.D. who hears the words, “Is there a doctor in the house?” I am not 
a member of the historians’ guild and do not have one of their licenses to prescribe 
or heal, but since I have studied certain aspects of the Progressive period, I finally de- 
cided to accept the invitation to treat, as it were, this long-expected book. I say “long-ex- 
pected” not because I had known that Hofstadter was writing it, but because I had long 
surmised that so distinguished a historian would sooner or later be led to study the 
aspect of the Progressive era he deals with in this work. I remembered how self-denying 
he was, for example, in his Age of Reform, where he insisted that he was not concerned 
with what he called the high culture of the period, not concerned with its best but with 
its most characteristic thinking, and not concerned with its intellectuals but rather 
with those he called “middle brow writers.” Now, in a burst of well-earned self-indul- 
gence, Hofstadter has lifted his eyes from the muckrakers toward three of the more 
high-browed intellectuals of the Progressive period, and, having looked that far up, 
he has even been led to discourse philosophically on the nature of historical writing. 

Hofstadter’s four main concerns are: to place Turner, Beard, and Parrington in 
the history of American thought; to give us some insight into their lives and per- 
sonalities; to evaluate their more specific historical views in the light of more recent - 
research (and in Parrington's case more recent literary criticism); and, finally, to 
assess in a more general way their emphasis upon the role of conflict in American 
history as epitomized in Turner’s famous statement that “we may trace the contest 
between the capitalist and the democratic pioneer from the earliest colonial days.” 

In carrying out the second and third of his concerns, Hofstadter makes his greatest 
contribution, He has a dazzling command of the enormous literature stimulated by 
Turner’s treatment of the frontier, by Beard’s work on the economic interpretation of 
the Constitution and of Jeffersonian democracy, and by Parrington’s almost obsessive 
preoccupation with whether American writers were or were not in touch with 
reality. By forcefully exercising this command, Hofstadter exposes his subjects’ errors 
of fact, the defects of some of their explanations, and the inadequacy of some of their 
value judgments, all without denying that they called attention to something that can- 
not be omitted from American history. On the other hand, Hofstadter seems to me 
less successful in locating his three men in the history of thought, and in his more gen- 
eral reflections on the role of factors like the frontier, economics, and conflict in 
American history. 

In trying to place Turner, Beard, and Parrington in the history of American 
thought, I think that Hofstadter underestimates an important element of continuity 
between them and their predecessors, namely an antipathy to the large American city. 
Hofstadter rightly says that the Progressive historians “took the writing of American 
history out of the hands of the Brahmins and the satisfied classes,” but perhaps the 
brevity of his forty-page sketch of pre-Turnerian historiography prevents him from 
making clear that the middle western Populistic, antiurban agrarianism of the Pro- 
gressive historians perpetuated, in a certain respect, an attitude toward the large 
American city that had been typical of the eastern Brahmin historians. Prescott, in his 
correspondence, called New York the “Yankee Babylon” and once vowed that 
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he would never stay there for more than three days. Russel Nye’s biography of Ban- 
croft (1944) makes clear Bancroft’s feeling that farmers are the true material for a 
republic and that city merchants are parasites on them. In 1878 Parkman wrote an 
article on “The Failure of Universal Suffrage” (North American Review, CXXVII 
[1878], 120), maintaining that in American cities the diseases of the body politic were 
gathered to a head, that in them “the dangerous classes” were most numerous and 
strong, that in them “the barbarism that we have armed and organized stands ready to 
overwhelm us,” and that these “cities have become a prey.” And then there are Henry 
Adams’ waspish views,|explained in the fifth chapter of The Intellectual versus the 
City (1962), by Lucia White and me, on what Adams regarded as plutocratic and 
Jewish American cities. In short, the Brahmins fired at the growing American city from 
a Boston that was fading out, whereas Turner, Beard, and Parrington fired at it from a 
Populist Middle West that wanted in. 

Therefore—and this will lead me to my comments on Hofstadter’s fourth concern 
—the Progressive historians were distinguished from their American predecessors 
less by their antiurban values than by their notion, sufficiently emphasized by Hofstadter, 
that the frontier or the economic factor played a central or decisive role in American 
history. Not the only role, they granted, just as a man who says that the dryness of the 
powder was the decisive factor in bringing about an explosion will grant that the spark 

. was also a factor. The question that any student of Beard and Turner must face is 
that of analyzing what they meant, or could have meant, by saying that economics.or 
the frontier was central|or decisive. On this question Hofstadter is not very helpful. 
He says, for example, "a very large part of what historians differ about boils down 
to questions of emphasis, to arguments about how much stress we want to put on 
this factor rather than tliat, when we all admit that both were at work. And I see no 
way of arriving at a final consensus on questions of this kind. I take comfort in a 
remark Carl Becker once made in objecting to the very idea of a definitive history: 
"Who cares to open a book that is without defect or amiable weakness?'" (pp. xv- 
xvi). With all due respect to our author and Becker, I must say that it is silly to take 
this kind of comfort. It|is also surprising that poor Turner and Beard should be so 
forcefully criticized by one who believes what Hofstadter says in the above passage, 
or by one who, like Hofstadter, asks, but cannot answer the question: “By what calibra- 
tions do we measure and compare the weight of such grand imponderables as the 
frontier, as against the nonfeudal inheritance of America, or its Protestant background, 
or its ethnic mixture?” (p. 122). If Hofstadter cannot objectively weigh the impor- 
tance of one contributing factor as against another, on what ground can he say that 
the Turner factor or the Beard factor is not central, or, for that matter, that 
anything is not central? ‘That historians should not be able to arrive at a “final con- 
sensus” on which factor is central is not surprising, but that they should not have any 
clear conception of centrality seems to me depressing so long as they keep making as- 
sertions about what is or is not central. 

I do not think that this problem can be solved merely by calling attention to “the 
rediscovery of complexity i in American history” and the “new awareness of the multi- 
plicity of forces” that developed in the 1950" s; nor do I think that Hofstadter can 
avoid the responsibility of analyzing what is meant by saying that economic interests 
are not central by declaring that "the old Progressive antinomy between ideas 
and interests, between appearances and reality has been dissolved"— whatever that 
means. Neither is the problem solved by saying that recent historians like Bernard 
Bailyn have shown that ams and attitudes “must be taken into consideration" if we 
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are to understand the background and the effects of the American Revolution (p. 443). 
In his brilliant study, The Ideological Origins of the American Revolution (1967), 
Bailyn is not merely concerned to take into consideration the ideological, political, and 
constitutional aspects of the Revolution, nor content merely to put economics on 
a par with ideology and politics as elements in a complex set of forces. He pointedly 
says that “the American Revolution was above all else an ideological, constitutional, 
political struggle and not primarily a controversy between social groups undertaken 
to force changes in the organization of the society or the economy” (p. vi). But what 
does “above all else” mean and what does “primarily” mean? These questions must 
be answered by those who agree with the Progressive historians as well as by their 
critics, and, until they are, I do not see how we can make very confident assertions 
about who is right in the controversy. And when Hofstadter tries to resolve such con- 
troversies by saying that they all boil down to questions of emphasis, I am reminded 
of a story. 

A rabbi in a small Russian village was conducting a judicial hearing, and his wife 
was sitting on the bench with him. The first disputant came and told his story; the 
rabbi stroked his beard and told him, “You are right!” The first disputant left and 
was followed by the second, who told a contrary story. The rabbi stroked his beard 
and said to him, “You are right!” After the second disputant left, the rabbi’s wife 
turned to the rabbi and asked, “Rabbi, they told opposite stories. How could you tell 
each of them that he was right?” The rabbi stroked his beard and said to her, “You 
are right!” 


Department of Philosophy, Harvard University Morton Ware 


WHEN WORKERS ORGANIZE: NEW YORK CITY IN THE PROGRESSIVE 
ERA. By Melvyn Dubofsky. (Amherst: University of Massachusetts Press. 1968. 
Pp. xi, 225. $7.50.) 

Unrr. recently, very few studies of labor history have focused on union activity on the 

local level, be it in a city or a state. Historical studies of local unions are even rarer. 

Scholars have been fascinated by the national union, by the major labor leaders, by, if 

I may be forgiven the use of the term, macrohistory rather than microhistory. 

Local studies are, however, important for they test some of the generalizations made 
about labor history. The role of unions in politics, for example, takes on more meaning 
when one reads Irwin Yellowitz’ study of labor in New York State or Philip Taft’s on 
California. Similarly, Professor Melvyn Dubofsky, of the department of history at the 
University of Massachusetts, illuminates the role of labor during the first two decades 
of the twentieth century. 

The book makes two major contributions. First, it shows that the worker during the 
Progressive era, even on the local level, continued to be more concerned with his efforts 
to form unions and to fight management than with political action and social reform. 
Second, Dubofsky shows that when the plight of the worker touched the middle-class 
progressive’s sentimental side (as happened with the female garmentworkers), he 
helped the workers succeed in their organizing efforts. When, however, the striking 
workers, such as garbage collectors or transit employees, inconvenienced the middle- 
class progressive or violated his idea of proper behavior, he fought the workers and 
helped to break their unions. 

To tell his story, Dubofsky describes working-class life in New York City, the 
role played by immigrants, the emerging philosophy of trade unionism in the city, 
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the organizational strikes in the needle trades and the development of unionism in that 
industry, the unsuccessful organizational disputes in the nongarment trades, and the 


“general strike fiasco" in 
Dubofsky thus shows 
political atmosphere in a 


1916 prompted by a stoppage in the city transit lines. 
what many other writers have also claimed, namely, that the 
community helps to determine whether unions will succeed or 





not. And he does this ası most scholars have done, by mainly emphasizing the political 
views cf the leadership in the community. But rarely is his emphasis on the political 
views of the workers and whether those views correlate with decisions to join unions. 
We know, for example, that white-collar people who join unions today tend to be to the 
Left politically of those who do not. Similarly, might not the political identification of 
the needle trade workers have been as influential in their success as the fact that there 
was a progressive mayor? He also served when some of the other unions, whose mem- 
bers may have had different political identifications, failed. If Dubofsky’s “hy- 
pothesis that the organizational impulse motivating New York’s working class ema- 
nated from a common urban environment enlivened by reform ferment,” he also has 
to explain adequately why workers other than the ones he described did not organize. 
Unfortunately, he does not. Other scholars should test this hypothesis in other local 
communities led by progressives, Dubofsky, notwithstanding these comments, has told 
his story well, and he has raised some important questions, It is just that more work 
needs to be done. | i 


Michigan State University Ausrrt A. BLUM 


MAJORITY PARTY LEADERSHIP IN CONGRESS. By Randall B. Ripley. 
[The Study of Congress Series.] (PO Little, Brown and Company. 1969. Pp. 
xiii, 194. $5.00.) 

Tue primary value that| this study in political science should have for historians 

is the applicability of its| generalizations to research on twentieth-century legislation. 

Ever since Theodore Roosevelt's presidency, congressional success has been measured 

by the initiative of the chief executive. Accordingly, Ripley characterizes the majority 

party leader as a mediator between the President and other congressional leaders. 

'This relationship leads him to classify four types of majorities: presidential-partisan, 

presidential-bipartisan, congressional, and truncated (an awful term!), The first two 

denote presidential leadership dependent solely upon the President's party and 
leadership which includes cooperating members of the opposition. Congressional 
majority party leadership. reverses the legislative initiative as the President becomes 

a passive factor. Ripley concedes that the differences from one Congress to another 

could be "somewhat ambiguous," but there is no mistaking a truncated majority 

leadership. That involves either different party majorities in each house or a con- 
gressional majority of one party and a President of the other. President Nixon and 

Senator Mansfield, for example, are experts on truncated majorities. 

After categorizing the (Congresses of this century, Ripley analyzes ten examples of 
cach of his four majorities, which comprises most of the study. This is a tedious 
process, and the designations are partially arbitrary. The author should not be 
faulted for rejecting the assistance of roll call data in making his designations; he 
made this decision because “they proved more distracting than helpful.” His con- 
clusions, however, are somewhat less than startling. In seeking those conditions that 
induce legislative success, | Ripley decides that large majorities cooperating with an 
activist President present Congress with the optimum for legislative accomplishment. 
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He briefly mentions two arguments of some significance. In one of these, Ripley re- 
jects the thesis that overloaded majorities are automatically self-defeating and 
maintains instead that other factors, such as poor communication between Capitol 
Hill and the White House, are what actually disrupt a majority's leadership. He 
discards the possibility of an oversized majority. In the second of the arguments 
Ripley claims that experience does not necessarily facilitate legislating, persuasively 
contending that new party leaders bring greater zeal to the task of passing a party 
program than lethargic, established majority leaders. 

Institutional studies tend to be one dimensional, and Ripley’s book is not an 
exception, Institutions do not function in vacuums. Still, when Ripley discusses 
Franklin Roosevelt’s “Hundred Days” Congress, the depression ferment recedes into 
the background like the crowd at a televised football game. Social forces are not as 
incidental to legislating as they appear in this volume. 


Northern Illinois University Jorpan A. SCHWARZ 


THE SHADOW OF BLOOMING GROVE: WARREN G. HARDING IN HIS 
TIMES. By Francis Russell. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1968. 
Pp. xvi, 691. $12.50.) 

Ir is no small achievement that Francis Russell has made Harding seem not only 
likable, but interesting as well—although not very interesting. Russell, already the 
author of eight books on subjects as diverse as Albrecht Dürer and Sacco and Vanzetti, 
writes for the general reader rather than for the specialist; nevertheless, historians 
will find this biography distinguished by a subtle understanding both of Harding 
and of his closest personal relationships. It presents the clearest explanation yet of that 
rather passive man’s survival and sudden pre-eminence in the jungle of Ohio State 
politics. Russell is a master of the illustrative detail that seems to clarify an otherwise 
obscure action or personality; at times that talent seems to run wild, adding unnec- 
essary trivia to this 691-page volume. 

Russell makes a persuasive case for the importance of Harding’s letters to his 
mistress, Carrie Phillips. Apparently this was one relationship in which his feelings 
ran deep, and he confided in her for about fifteen years. Direct quotations were 
suppressed by the Harding family, but Russell imparts the spirit of the words that 
passed between them. 

The “shadow of Blooming Grove” was the legend of Negro ancestry that 
haunted the Harding family. Probably the tale was completely false, but it circulated 
long enough to convince some Harding neighbors in Blooming Grove, Ohio, and 
to leave most of the rest, including Warren Harding himself, wondering. Harding’s 
response to the omnipresent “shadow,” Russell asserts, “was to try to placate, ex- 
pressing his inner doubt in an almost mindless conformity.” Perhaps this was the 
reason, but mindless conformity seems to have been fairly common among Ohio 
politicians. Compared to his friend Jesse Smith, for example, Harding was a radical 
intellectual. 

This biography is not the place to look for a definitive analysis of Harding’s 
presidential administration nor of his role in the United States Senate. Russell has 
worked intensively in Ohio newspaper and manuscript archives, and he has inter- 
viewed available friends and relatives. He must have decided, however, that re- 
search in the papers of Harding’s senatorial and cabinet colleagues was not worth 
the effort, Furthermore, scores of quotations and anecdotes that will fascinate 
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readers seem to have been included largely because they were too good to leave out, 
despite their doubtful authenticity. This could be too harsh a judgment, but the 
near absence of footnotes does not assuage doubts. 


University of California, Los Angeles STANLEY COBEN 


HENRY A. WALLACE OF IOWA: THE AGRARIAN YEARS, rgro-r940. By 
Edward L. and Frederick H. Schapsmeier. (Ames: Iowa State University Press. 
1968. Pp. xiii, 327. $8.95.) 

“This study is primarily an investigation of the origins and development of the 

political philosophy of Henry Agard Wallace.” So begin the authors of this somewhat 

curious book. They appear to believe that Wallace was the foremost “New Deal 

Philosopher,” and they) summarize and attempt to analyze his several books as 

though they were worthy of the closest scrutiny. Their thesis is set forth in the follow- 

ing sentence: “Where Franklin D. Roosevelt seldom elaborated on his political 
philosophy, preferring tó improvise as he went along, Wallace proceeded to spell out 

a well-defined ideological framework within which enduring reforms could be 

achieved." Yet their own evidence shows that Wallace ("the nation's greatest Sec- 

retary of Agriculture,”) was often a compromiser, that he consistently saw the need 
to placate senior members of Congress, especially the southern Democratic committee 
chairmen, and that he went out of his way to be kind to the basically conservative 

American Farm Bureau Federation. In their uncritical approach to Wallace, they seem 

willing to dismiss his opportunism as “practical” and at the same time take his “phi- 

losophy" musings quite seriously. Wallace was a strange, complex man, and it is hard 
to see that the Schapsmeiers have made him understandable. 

This book is the product of diligent research in scattered archives. Although 
Wallace’s own papers were not available, the authors found much of his correspond- 
ence in the National Archives and that of the recipients in other manuscript 
collections, They interviewed or corresponded with Wallace and many of his asso- 
ciates and made good use of the rapidly growing body of oral history. 

It would be pleasant to be able to report that this book adds much to our knowl- 
edge. It is at its best inisumming up what has already been made known by such 
specialists as Fite, Kirkendall, and Saloutos. It is at its worst when it seeks to endow 
its hero with anything like a coherent “philosophy of reform.” Used with care, as an 
-outline of the background and career of Wallace down to his election as Vice- 
President, this book will find its place on our shelves. 


University of Washington Rosert E. Burke 








THE DECLINE OF SOCIALISM IN AMERICA, 1912-1925. By James Weinstein. 
(New York: Monthly Review Press. 1967. Pp. xi, 367. $10.00.) 

BIG BILL HAYWOOD AND THE RADICAL UNION MOVEMENT. By 
Joseph R. Conlin. [Men and Movements.] ([Syracuse, N. Y.:] Syracuse University 
Press. 1969. Pp. xii, 244. $6.95.) 

Tue current revival of radicalism has led some younger historians to investigate the 

American past with an eye to uncovering an indigenous and effective radical tra- 

dition. Their search, as revealed in the work of Messrs. Weinstein and Conlin, in- 

dicates both the limitations of American radicalism and the perils inherent in 
writing about it. | 
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Weinstein’s thesis is blunt and direct. He asserts that before and during World 
War I a “real” socialist movement existed, one that demonstrated popular appeal, 
developed national political strength, and encompassed factions and personalities as 
diverse as those contained in the two major parties. Weinstein’s socialists, like those 
described by David Shannon but unlike Danie! Bell’s socialist ideal types, were adept 
politicians. Weinstein’s Socialist party, like Shannon’s but unlike that portrayed 
by Ira Kipnis, successfully harmonized internal differences and did not decline pre- 
cipitously after a Left-Right division in 1912. Weinstein demonstrates more con- 
vincingly than Shannon that the Socialist party remained a significant electoral 
force in the years 1912-1918, and indeed that it was precisely then that the party 
consolidated its strength. 

Why, then, did the Socialist party decline until, in the author's words, "there is no 
surviving popular knowledge of what was once a broadly based, deeply rooted, self- 
conscious movement for socialism"? Weinstein’s answer is simple and expected: 
wartime repression and factionalism flowing from the war and the Bolshevik revo- 
lution ruined American socialism. This answer is neither satisfying nor satisfactory. 
In analyzing the response of American socialism to the European conflict, Weinstein 
exaggerates the extent of domestic antiwar sentiment, neglects its ethnic dimension, 
and thus renders Victor Berger's determined opposition to American intervention in- 
explicable. He has little to add to Shannon's and Theodore Draper's earlier versions 
of the 1919 split in the Socialist party and the ensuing clash between socialists and 
Communists. As Weinstein describes the dismal pattern of blindly sectarian third- 
party politics from 1919 to 1925, one wonders why, if American socialism had been 
so deeply rooted before the war and grew in strength during it, it declined so griev- 
ously afterward. Perhaps the standard interpretations explaining the failure of Ameri- 
can socialism, summarized so succinctly by Shannon, still hold. Certainly Weinstein 
does little to alter fundamentally our understanding of socialism’s decline. 

Conlin’s book reflects the perils in writing about American radicalism. Choosing 
to probe the relationship between William D. Haywood, the IWW, and socialism, 
he studies a man who left behind no collection of papers and an organization whose 
records the federal government incinerated in 1923. Thus we have a book that scarcely 
transcends the analysis and narrative of Haywood’s autobiography written in 1928. 
Where Conlin attempts fresh analysis, he misses the mark, as, for example, in his 
treatment of the relationship between the IWW, politics, and the Socialist party. His 
assertion that the Socialist party's split with its IWW element in 1912 destroyed 
socialism collapses when juxtaposed against Weinstein’s overwhelming evidence to 
the contrary. 

Conlin does, nevertheless, illuminate the difficulties besetting the American 
radical and reinforce Weinstein’s interpretation of the catastrophic impact of World 
War I and of the Bolshevik revolution on American radicalism. The IWW never re- 
covered from wartime repression, and Haywood died in Soviet Russia, an unhappy 
exile in an alien land, in 1928. 

This book illustrates other faults all too common in writing the history of 
radicalism. I counted scores of mistakes, either about Haywood personally or the 
events associated with his life. Conlin confuses nearly every incident and issue 
involved in the strike of 1903-1904 in Cripple Creek, Colorado. The ubiquity of 
these minor (some major) factual mistakes simply renders the book an untrust- 
worthy guide for the reader unfamiliar with the details of radicalism in America. 
Syracuse University Press has done little to enhance the book’s value: quotations 
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r closed or the reverse are merely the most obvious signs of 


sloppy production. About this book, a reviewer must warn the reader to beware. 
About American radicalism, one can only conclude that the past has been unsuc- 
cessful, the present is parlous, and the future seems dubious. 


University of Warwick, England 


Mervyn Dusorskv 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE: THE AMERICAN EXPERIENCE, 1915- 
- 1938. By Daniel Nelson. (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 1969. Pp. ix, 


305. $10.00.) 


ArrHoucH historians have dealt with various aspects of the American quest for 


social insurance, Nelson 
movement from late in 
primary sources and his te 


is the first to treat comprehensively the convolutions of the 
the Progressive era through 1935. His diligent search for 
mperate judgments result in a competent account. 


A central thesis of Nelson’s work is that the American experience differed from 


the European. Reformers 
as a means of providing 


abroad, he says, tended to regard unemployment insurance 
relief benefits, Americans, especially before 1929, were more 


optimistic, seeing in social insurance a way to stabilize the economy and prevent 
layoffs in the first place, Americans thus favored plans that made it profitable for 


individual employers to 


avoid discharging workers. Nelson perhaps overstates his 


case, for, as he shows, the Ohio and New York laws were closer to European models, 


and the federal program 
that American laws after 
adaptations of earlier 
welcome, and his thesis 
have stressed the centr 
culture. 


of 1935 was eclectic. Indeed, Nelson himself seems to agree 
1932 were primarily responses to the depression rather than 
erican thought. Still, his effort at comparative history is 
tends to reinforce interpretations of other historians who 
ality of business thought and institutions in American 


Nelson’s judgments will interest scholars dealing with other aspects of the pe- 
riod. He confirms the negative image of businessmen in the 1930's, which was 


popularized by Arthur 
Bernstein and others in 


Schlesinger, Jr, and James M. Burns; he follows Irving 
castigating AFL leaders in the 1920's; he adds detail to 


the oft-noted internal dissension among reformers; and his careful descriptions of 


the legislative process on 
in the 1930’s. His portrai 
politics of the 1920’s. 


‘the state level stress the potent role of labor organizations 
t of Hoover is particularly unflattering, as is his view of the 


Nelscn’s style is Bonds heavy, and he might have discarded some of his 
quotations (947 notes adorn 221 pages of text). His account will, however, repay 


careful readers. 
Indiana University 


D 


James T. PATTERSON 


LUTHERANS AND ROMAN CATHOLICISM. THE CHANGING CON. 
FLICT: 1917-1963. By Myron A. Marty. (Notre Dame, Ind.: University of 


Notre Dame Press. 1968. Pp. xi, 245. $6.95.) 





CrganLY, Professor Marty intends that a spirit of ecumenism should inform his 
study of Lutheran attitudes toward Roman Catholicism, pointing out that his- 
torical perspective can belp clear the air of old abstract clichés that have frustrated 
prior attempts at dialogue. To achieve this goal, the author presents an internal 
study of the anti-Catholic views of leading figures in the Missouri Synod of the 
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Lutheran Church during the period from 1917 to 1963. These opinions range from 
the most unreconstructed Reformation view of the pope as the antichrist to the 
liberal, inquiring attitude of such scholars as Martin E. Marty and Jaroslav Pelikan. 
The motives behind this opinion also span a spectrum from mere rhetoric to pro- 
found theological concern over the importance of Scripture, justification by faith, 
and Mariology. 

Unfortunately, the author’s good intentions do not redeem the book from 
numerous scholarly defects. The suggestion that the case study of a group described 
by the author himself as “historically . . . particularistic and exclusive,” even isolated, 
can give one insights into anti-Catholicism in America seems rather reckless. This 
narrow focus is also apparent in Marty’s failure either to distinguish between different 
levels of opinion or to give some idea of how influential these views really were 
among Lutherans in general, Such a concentration makes generalization an especially 
risky task and severely limits the relevance of this book for an understanding of 
modern religious history. Surely the works of men such as Herbert W. Schneider, 
Will Herberg, Robert M. Miller, and Paul A. Carter could have added perspective. 

These flaws are followed by others that relate to the major thesis of the book. 
Although the author is studying Lutheran opinion over a forty-six-year period, he' 
makes no attempt to describe the historical evolution of these opinions, jumping 
from comments of 1920 to those of 1950 within the same paragraph. Yet one of the 
fundamental points of the book is that there has been a gradual movement by 
Lutherans toward greater accommodation with Roman Catholicism. It is regrettable , 
that the author fails to document such a movement; his own evidence makes clear 
that, despite an acceptance after Vatican II that Roman Catholicism was changing, 
the theological issues dividing Lutherans and Catholics remained as unresolved as 
ever by 1963. 


Seattle University Georce Q. FLYNN 


COUNTRY MUSIC U.S.A.: A FIFTY-YEAR HISTORY. By Bill C. Malone. 
[Publications of the American Folklore Society, Memoir Series, Volume LIV.] 
(Austin: University of Texas Press for the Society. 1968. Pp. xii, 422. $7.50.) 


IN tracing the development of commercial country music since the r920's, Malone 
has produced a significant volume of social history. Dealing only with those who 
made or tried to make money from their music, he carefully relates these efforts to 
the folk origins of the materials. Before the music business finally settled on 
"country" music as an appropriate rubric, the music was described variously as 
mountain, hillbilly, cowboy, western, and honky-tonk. The author contends that 
these different elements all stem from a rural background and are justifiably sub- 
sumed under the country label. This music emanates from the experiences of 
Anglo-Celtic farm folk and is expressed in a direct, sentimental (often maudlin) 
manner. Much of its commercial success has resulted from the fact that, when 
farmers migrated to cities, they maintained their rustic musical tastes. One of this 
book's greatest strengths is that it demonstrates effectively how country music ex- 
presses the concerns and meets the needs of its wide audience. Moreover, Malone 
adroitly portrays the relationship of the rise of country music to national economic 
and social conditions. For instance, the American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers paid little attention to rustic music. Then, when the National 
Association of Broadcasters banned ASCAP compositions in rg41, country music 
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was available to fill the gap. With consequent radio publicity and the spread of 
country music by the GI'siof World War II, the genre became a big business. 

Much of this study inevitably deals with the personalities who popularized 
country music: the Carter family, Gene Autry, Bob Wills, Ernest Tubb, Jimmie 
Rodgers, Roy Acuff, Hank Williams, Flatt and Scruggs, and others. Malone 
draws these biographical sketches expertly. He includes many names known only to 
the true devotees, but the text never degenerates into a catalogue of performers and 
compositions. The relation of personalities and songs to the volume’s major ideas is 
always clear. Since the author’s approach stems largely from folklore, his analysis is 
almost exclusively textual. The closest he comes to musical analysis is the character- 
ization of vocal style. There is little on form, rhythm, melody, or harmony. Malone 
deserves credit for his wide research into a variety of sources, including phonograph 
records and catalogues. He has presented his material interestingly and with consider- 
able literary skill. 





Iowa. State University — | WALTER RUNDELL, JR. 


THE FISCAL REVOLUTION IN AMERICA. By Herbert Stein. [The Graduate 
School of Business, University of Chicago. Third Series, Studies in Business and 
Society.] (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1969. Pp. xiv, 526. $10.00.) 


Herserr Stein, a practicing economist who spent more than a decade as research 
director for the Council |for Economic Development, is presently a member of the 
President's Council of Economic Advisors. In this, his first major book, he traces the 
evolution of changing government fiscal policies from Hoover to Johnson. His 
volume provides an impressive account of the fiscal revolution that saw dogmas of a 
balanced budget give way to acceptance of federal responsibilities for fiscal manage- 
ment through spending and taxing. Stein describes men, problems, and events that 
produced this significant) transformation in thought and action, His study is based 
on a wide range of published and unpublished primary and secondary sources, in- 
cluding government documents, manuscripts, and newspapers and magazines. 

The organization of this work is primarily chronological. After a brief survey of 
Hoover's tax program, Stein devotes six chapters to the New Deal era. These consti- 
tute one of the clearest and most incisive available discussions of Roosevelt’s financial 
policies. The author demonstrates rather decisively that Keynes had very little in- 
fluence in turning the Roosevelt administration toward a greater reliance on deficit 
spending, but that a variety of other pressures were predisposing Washington 
officials in this direction, Although historians have generally glossed over the sig- 
nificance of World War II for postwar domestic policies in the United States, Stein 
aptly emphasizes its importance. The conflict taught a generation of Keynes-inspired 
economists many financial lessons that they eagerly applied as, for the first time, they 
secured policy-making roles near the seats of political power. Indeed, the war created 
a consensus on necessary government fiscal and monetary policies that remained 
remarkably stable during the next two decades. The latter half of the book concerns 
itself with a detailed description of conflicts and compromises that resulted in the 
elaboration of this consensus under Truman, Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson. 
Whether a chief executive] was extraordinarily astute like Kennedy or painfully passive 
and evasive like Eisenhower, the bureaucrats in their official circles fashioned 
financial policies that reflected continuity and agreement. 

This volume will quickly take its place as one of the best available works about 
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the development of federal financial policies between the Great Depression and the 
Great Society. To be sure, its style does not always allow for easy reading, and at 
times the author tends to neglect the human element in policy formulation. But few 
books are without some shortcomings, and the virtues of this one far outweigh 
its weaknesses. Characterized by breadth as well as depth, this distinguished volume ' 
should be welcomed as a major contribution to the history of government finance 
in the United States during the twentieth century. 


University of New Mexico Grratp D. Nasu 


THE DISTORTED IMAGE: CHANGING CONCEPTIONS OF THE AMER- 
ICAN CHARACTER SINCE TURNER. By Thomas L. Hartshorne. [A book’ 
from the Cleveland State University. ] (Cleveland: Press of Case Western Re- 
serve University. 1968. Pp. xiv, 226. $6.95.) 


Tms precise and clearly written discussion of a complex subject treats uneni con- 
ceptions of the American character since Turner as a “symptom of cultural self- 
consciousness,” provoked by various crises of confrontation. The chief value of the 
work is its emphasis on the difficulties of generalizing about the national character 
as a theoretical problem while at the same time providing illuminating specific his- 
torical contexts for the particular writers that he studies. Its major theme is that, 
with the exception of Herbert Croly, an anti-industrial, antiurban polemic was 
persistently expressed by most commentators until the 1950’s. 

Mr. Hartshorne notes the widespread misunderstanding of The Lonely Crowd, 
though he fails himself to emphasize the deliberate restriction of its findings to the 
urban upper middle class. In criticizing Louis Hartz for failing to explain why 
feudalism did not develop in America, he forgets that Hartz was concerned to 
discuss consequences rather than causes. Perhaps his most original point is his 
criticism of culture-and-personality social scientists for restating “Turnerian and 
Jeffersonian conclusions in psychiatric language,” while looking at America through 
fears acquired in Germany. 

Justifiably skeptical of generalizations about national character, the author spells 
out the difficulties very convincingly. As Erik H. Erikson has remarked, “You 
write about a process of which you are a more or less willing, but always pleasurably 
harassed, part, and your style soon runs away with you in the high gear of 
dithyrambic or outraged expression.” Tocqueville, I think, wisely talked about 
“customs” (habits, opinions, usages, beliefs) instead of “character.” Erikson has 
suggested that any national “character” is made out of certain “opposite poten- 
tialities" (such as “migratory and sedentary, individualistic and standardized, com- 
petitive and co-operative”), which have been elevated to a tentative synthesis. Hart- 
shorne complains of others who stress “complementary opposites” on the ground 
that they “have their cake and eat it too,” making the national character “immune to 
criticism from all directions.” This is a nice point, but Erikson’s suggestion is 
. neutral in its formulation, containing no apology within it. Still, we could not 
know which polarities were relevant or whether any synthesis was representative 
without having at hand a large and active school of historians familiar enough with 
psychoanalytic thinking to use it critically, blessed with the sort of evidence usually 
found in the clinician's office, and having no social ax to grind. It is about as likely 
as the reappearance of another Tocqueville. 


Cornell University — Cusuine Strout 
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CRISIS IN AGRICULTURE: THE AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT AD- 
MINISTRATION AND THE NEW DEAL, 1933. By Van L. Perkins. [Uni- 
versity of California Publications in History, Volume LXXXI.] (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1969. Pp. vii, 245. $6.00.) 

Ir is refreshing to read|a book, dealing with important public policy, that concen- 
trates on describing and explaining what actually happened rather than speculating 
on what might or shoüld have been done. Professor Perkins has approached his 
history of the first year of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration in this sound 
and sensible way. Crisis in Agriculture is a clear, brief, and precise account of why 
agriculture needed federal aid in 1933, of the interests and politics responsible for 
passing the farm relief law, and of the way in which the programs actually worked 
during the first year of operation. Placing the AAA in the context of its time, the 
author explains why the program's administrators made the decisions they did. 
Better than any other writer on New Deal agriculture, Perkins tells how the 
Roosevelt administration’ faced only limited alternatives in dealing with the farm 
problem and explains that, within the policies acceptable to the American people, 
production control and benefit payments were superior to other farm relief 
schemes. He answers thé later criticism that the AAA chiefly helped the "wealthy" 
farmers and did not reach the chronic poor with the observation, based on statistics 
and common sense, that the vast majority of farmers were poor in 1933. Nearly every 
producer needed help. The law, as the President said, was an experiment that would, 
he hoped, assist the majority of farmers in recovering from their sorry economic 
plight. Moreover, the farm relief bill was not designed as a measure to achieve full 
social salvation; it was only a part of the larger recovery effort. 

After thorough and extensive research in the primary as well as the secondary 
sources, and careful analysis—ever mindful that he is writing about 1933 and not 
1969—Perkins concludes! that, with some exceptions, the AAA was a moderate 
success. Its importance went far beyond simply helping farmers, however. This New 
Deal agency represented one of the most significant expansions of federal power and 
one of the most ambitious attempts at economic planning in American peacetime 
history; it reflected widespread rejection of laissez faire. Since Crisis im Agriculture 
is by far the best book so far written on the early history of the AAA, it will nec- 
essarily become the beginning point for those interested in further study of the 
agency. Finally, it is a model study for those wishing to write the history of other 
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New Deal programs. i 
University of Oklahoma | Grisert C. Frre 





ROOSEVELT AND WORLD WAR H. By Robert A. Divine. (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1969. Pp. x, 107. $5.95.) 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. Volume I, JAN- 
UARY 1933-FEBRUARY 1934; Volume II, MARCH 1934-AUGUST 1935; 
Volume IIl, SEPTEMBER 1935-JANUARY 1937. Edited by Edgar B. Nixon. 
[Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, Hyde Park, New York.] (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Belknap Press of Harvard University Press. 1969. Pp. xiii, 664; ix, 637; ix, 638. 
12.50 each, $32.50 the set.) 

Roszrt A. Divine’s lectures in the Albert Shaw series at Johns Hopkins University 

provide an excellent introduction both to Roosevelt’s diplomacy and to the literature 

on the subject. Ingeniously organized into chapters dealing with Roosevelt the isola- 
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tionist, the interventionist, the realist, and the pragmatist, the lectures show the 
various sides of the man, and come down firmly on what, at least to me, seems the 
right one: Roosevelt the decent human being who, sometimes with undue attention 
to political opponents, sought to lead the country against the evil international forces 
of his time. Divine shows how the President hated war, how he nonetheless under- 
took to involve the country, how he was not a true Wilsonian and championed “the 
four policemen” rather than a powerful international organization, and how his 
pragmatism sometimes “proved to be his undoing” as in the case of Poland at Yalta, 
Divine contends that Roosevelt had little concern for Poland and that he delayed 
and evaded the problem before making a veiled surrender at Yalta; when his 
successor, Truman, decided to breathe life into the Polish agreement, the cold war 
ensued. This point seems questionable, for the Western Allies were without power 
in Eastern Europe, as Roosevelt so well understood during the Yalta sessions, The 
cold war arose out of Russian intransigence rather than out of misunderstanding. 
This is a relatively small point, however, and the author rather backs off from it 
after he makes it. This is a fine little volume and an admirable set of lectures. 

The literature on Roosevelt is increasing these days; in addition to the Divine 
book, publication of Roosevelt’s correspondence on foreign affairs has begun. These 
first three volumes of what will doubtless be a massive edition of the Roosevelt 
papers on foreign affairs presently deposited in the library at Hyde Park contain 
only about half of the Hyde Park materials available for the years 1933-1937. What 
a correspondence the late President carried on! If succeeding volumes are as in- 
teresting and important as these, the entire series will prove indispensable for 
scholars of twentieth-century American history. 

The series begins auspiciously because most of us have been led to believe that 
the first Roosevelt administration was uninteresting in terms of foreign affairs. The 
present documents prove it fascinating. The President asked ambassadors to leading 
countries in Europe and elsewhere to send him personal reports, and these reports are 
the best documents in the collection. Some of the envoys were almost incredibly 
naive, as is shown in the reports from Breckinridge Long in Rome. In June 1933 
Long reported to the President that “The Fascisti in their black shirts are apparent in 
every community. They are dapper and well dressed and stand up straight and lend 
an atmosphere of individuality and importance to their surroundings.” In September 
1935 Long was remarking, in regard to the imminent Ethiopian campaign, that “The 
efficiency of the [Italian] army has been increased enormously till it is not recognizable 
as the same military organization, and the whole civil and military elements of the 
population are moving as pieces of a single organism, spurred on by the thought that 
failure means utter collapse and that they must succeed.” Roosevelt knew that these 
reports were unreliable, for he wrote Louis M. Howe in October 1935 that: “Long 
has been hypnotized by Mussolini.” Long remained in his post until he became ill, 
at which time the President carefully praised “Dear Breck.” On the other hand, 
there were also reports from William E. Dodd in Berlin. For some time now scholars 
have been exploiting the Dodd correspondence, but it continues to be rewarding. 
Dodd could say childish things about his mentor in Washington, as he did in 
August 1936: “Your re-election on a safe margin is about the most important thing 
in the world. . . .” And, while Dodd’s attention sometimes wandered to trivialities 
and irrelevant historical parallels, his sensitivity to the criminal nature of the Nazi 
state was extraordinary. The letters from Roosevelt’s ambassadors also include the 
effusions of William C. Bullitt, first from Moscow, later from Paris; Bullit's his- 
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torical reputation surely |must continue its present descent until it hits rock bottom. 

This flow of correspondence, ambassadorial and other, sets out clearly the infor- 
mation and policies of [the American government during a seedtime of disaster. 
Cordell Hull writes long, dull missives, with the exception of his wrathful cable 
about Raymond Moley, which was sent from the London Economic Conference in 
1933. Undersecretaries William Phillips and Sumner Welles make polite inquiries. 
Heads of state and visiting dignitaries correspond about their problems and hopes. 
Letters appear from relatives, confidants, well-wishers, and, sometimes, enemies. 
College presidents make proposals. The President quips to his news conferences, and 
he also makes careful speeches; these volumes contain selections from both. The 
presidential commentaries, oral and written, are those of a typically busy executive. 
Roosevelt's pleas and answers, especially in his correspondence, reflect a similar 
acceleration in the problems of perhaps tens of thousands of people everywhere in the 
fast-paced, epistolary twentieth century. What makes Roosevelt’s correspondence 
unique, however, is the magnitude of the issues, the results of which sometimes 
border on catastrophe. 

Edgar B. Nixon’s editing is flawless. He wisely has not sought to write a 
narrative bridging the correspondence; he simply identifies names and issues in 
footnotes at the ends of letters. It may well be, and I have taken this position, that too 
much editing is going on at the present time, but the Roosevelt correspondence is 
worth reading. For the series so happily inaugurated by these three volumes, both 
the editor and Harvard University Press deserve congratulation. 


Indiana University Roszxr H. FERRELL 


AMERICAN APPEASEMENT: UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY AND 
GERMANY, 1933-1938. By Arnold A. Offner. (Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap 
Press of Harvard University Press. 1969. Pp. ix, 328. $10.00.) 


Proressor Offner speculates that, had the New Deal diplomats been willing to take 
justifiable risks, an internal German revolution or an antifascist coalition might have 
contained the Nazi menace short of total war. While Offner is aware of the psycho- 
logical and military handicaps to effective American action in the 1930’s, he criticizes 
President Roosevelt for not defying the anticommitment fixation of his day by 
implementing some of the bold plans that sprang from his brisk mind. Offner’s 
heroes are Ambassador Dodd at Berlin and Minister Messersmith in Vienna, but, in 
all fairness to FDR, it should be pointed out that neither of these prescient men, with 
ringside seats at the font of aggression, ever came up with a feasible plan for a thrust 
from Washington that would not have outrun the possibilities of American politics. 

The author is, nonetheless, justified in holding the Roosevelt administration 
responsible for a series of critical blunders during the tortuous diplomatic path that 
led to appeasement at Munich. It refused to bargain “down to the wire” for a more 
flexible arms embargo that would have permitted a measure of cooperation with 
collective security efforts; it praised the 1935 Anglo-German Naval Treaty that 
wrecked all hope of a European concert against Nazidom; and it left the curbing of 
Mussolini up to the League Powers while pursuing policies that rendered nugatory 
effective sanctions that might have halted the rape of Ethiopia. In addition, Washing- 
ton’s assessment of the significance of a Franco victory in Spain was marked by 
"incredible political blindness." 

Offner holds that x behavior during the Munich crisis was scarcely better 
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than Chamberlain's, While, in contrast to his ambassadors at London, Paris, and 
Berlin, the President originally doubted the wisdom of the conference, he, no more 
than Chamberlain or Daladier, grasped the elementary fact that much more than the 
fate of Czechoslovakia was at stake in that dreary fall of 1938. The evidence here 
presented reveals that Washington was also willing to pay almost any price to avert 
general war. 

Despite Offner’s impressive mastery of the archival and printed memorabilia of 
the 1930’s, he has unearthed few surprises. The seriatim diplomatic crises that 
preceded Munich are handled well, judgments of the men involved are judicious, 
and the author displays a sure grasp of European as well as American internal 
developments. The greatest merit of this cogently argued monograph lies in its 
well-ordered appraisal of the factors that destroyed the post-Versailles rapproche- 
ment between Washington and Berlin. Offner’s meticulous research will enhance 
his own professional reputation; his labors will not add luster to the record of 
Roosevelt’s statesmanship. 


State University of New York, Buffalo SELIG ADLER 


DEMOCRAT AND DIPLOMAT: THE LIFE OF WILLIAM E. DODD. By 
Robert Dallek. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1968. Pp. ix, 415. $8.50.) 


Tue troubled diplomatic career of William E. Dodd, liberal historian of the American 
South who left the University of Chicago to serve as Franklin Roosevelt’s am- 
bassador to Nazi Germany, has always seemed to be a record of failure—to Dodd 
himself, to his contemporaries, and to later historians of American foreign policy. He 
was, at the outset, “ambassador by default,” the man to whom the Berlin embassy 
was offered when FDR simply ran out of candidates. During his term as ambassador 
from July 1933 to December 1937, Dodd found himself totally unable to influence the 
course of events in Germany; he became anathema to the professional foreign service, 
and, to his bitter disappointment, he was never able to move Roosevelt from isola- 
tionism to international action. He retired a broken, despondent man. The judgment 
of his fellow historians has been severe: the standard appraisals of Dodd maintain 
that the way he conducted his office, especially his virtual withdrawal from all 
official contacts with Nazism, deprived the State Department of vital information; 
also, his Jeffersonian value system rendered him totally incapable of coping with the 
brutal world of Adolf Hitler. Franklin Ford, though sympathetic to Dodd as a man, 
judged him "ineffectual as a diplomat" and concluded that his "despondency 
practically incapacitated him as a diplomatic representative." 

The purpose of Robert Dallek's full-length study of Dodd is to challenge that 
interpretation. Using materials not available to earlier writers, Dallek makes a con- 
vincing case that Dodd’s reporting was more perceptive and sophisticated than his 
critics have realized, that his understanding of the German problem was at least 
equal to that of any Western diplomat in Berlin, and that much of his difficulty 
arose from the fact that his State Department superiors in Washington, long turned 
off by the ambassador's hostility to the professional foreign service, refused to take 
him seriously. What is more important, Dallek argues, historical emphasis in the pre- 
Munich period of American foreign policy ought to be placed not on the short- 
comings of Dodd but rather upon the essential sterility of Roosevelt’s European policy. 
Dallek contends, moreover, that Dodd's Jeffersonianism and his commitment to indi- 
vidualism and human rights did not simply impede his understanding of the twentieth 
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century; they provided inner strength for him and for others of his generation when 
they had to confront the unspeakable realities of Hitler’s totalitarianism. 

While Dallek focuses on the ambassadorial years, his book also provides an in- 
formed account of Dodd’s long involvement on the periphery of Democratic 
politics as well as on his professional career as one of the founders of the “new 
history” that Turner, i and Parrington brougbt to prominence in the first 
decades of the century. Dodd, to be sure, was a marginal figure in American politics, 
and his doctrinaire liberalism produced predictable responses. Dallek's narrative, 
however, provides considerably more than a passing footnote for those interested in 
the plight of the Wilsonians in the post-Versailles era. Similarly, he presents a per- 
ceptive critique of the "new history" that Dodd espoused and, through his exam- 
ination of Dodd's historical writings, clearly analyzes both the strengths and mani- 
fest weaknesses of that school of historical thought. 

Democrat and Diplomat is no apology for Dodd. Dallek does not minimize his 
weaknesses; nor does he claim that all previous judgments are to be completely 
ignored, But this understanding biography most certainly modifies the stereotype of 
Dodd as an unmitigated failure in the art of diplomacy. It will have its greatest 
value if it influences other historians to reexamine not simply the failures of 
Roosevelt’s ambassadors | but, in addition, the deficiencies in FDR's approach to 
international affairs urine the years from 1933 to Munich. 


Princeton University Ricuanp D. CHALLENER 


PAPER WALLS: AMERICA AND THE REFUGEE CRISIS 1938-1941. By 
David S. Wyman. (|Amherst:] University of Massachusetts Press. 1968. Pp. ix, 
306. $6.00.) 

Durme the years encompassed by this volume, its author writes, the Nazi policy 

toward Jews and other undesirables” was one of forced emigration, not extermina- 

tion. Professor Wyman measures the extent to which other nations, and the United 

States in particular, took advantage of this time to rescue the hapless victims of 

Hitler’s persecution; he concludes that it was “a vast lost chance.” At an intergovern- 

"mental conference held at ÉvianJes-Bains in France during July 1938, one nation 

after another excused its inability to accept any large number of homeless persons; 

the Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees that resulted was thus handicapped 
from the beginning. Even though approximately 150,000 refugees came to America 
between early 1938 and mid-1941, “viewed in relation to capacity, the English, Dutch, 

French, and others in western Europe were far more generous than the United States.” 

In the land sometimes bolized by the Statue of Liberty, anti-immigrant elements 

successfully marshaled sentiments generated by widespread unemployment, nativ- 

istic nationalism, and anti-Semitism, and the national origins quota system held 
firm. Indeed, in Congress during these years the main thrust was toward further 
restriction of immigration. Aware of the adverse current, those favoring immigration 

liberalization risked only one major legislative effort, the Wagner-Rogers bill of 1939, 

which would have admitted twenty thousand child refugees from Germany in 

addition to the quota limits. The bill never reached the floor of either house. Refugee 
relief projects developed by sympathetic figures within the administration were al- 
most invariably strangled by the State Department, which, especially after early 

1940, seemed obsessed with inflated fears of fifth-column infiltration. President 

Roosevelt was sympathetic toward the victims of the Nazis and stretched a few 
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administrative points on their behalf, but generally he left refugee policy to the 
disposition of a hostile Congress and the State Department. Yet, as the author points 
out, neither Roosevelt, the State Department, nor Congress can be blamed entirely 
for what happened. “Viewed within the context of its times, United States refugee 
policy from 1938 to the end of 1941 was essentially what the American people 
wanted.” In December 1938 only 8.7 per cent of the respondents to a Roper poll 
favored entry of a larger number of European refugees than the quota law allowed; 
fully 83 per cent were flatly opposed. 

This book tells a dismal story. While it is clear where the author’s sympathies lie, 
he tells the story with restraint; if anything, his approach and writing style under- 
play the pathos involved. Others have written about and dramatized the subject 
passionately; Wyman has given us a scholarly description and analysis of the first 
act of the tragedy, which he promises to carry on through the war and postwar 
years. . 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey J. Josep: HUTHMACHER 


SECOND CHANCE: THE TRIUMPH OF INTERNATIONALISM IN AMER- 
ICA DURING WORLD WAR II. By Robert A. Divine. (New York: Atheneum. 
1967. Pp. ix, 371. $8.50.) 

Wooprow Wilson's dream of American participation in the League of Nations 

collapsed in 1920 in an atmosphere of disillusionment, suspicion, and resurgent 

nationalism. But a number of men who shared his vision, a group that included 

Raymond Fosdick, Hamilton Holt, James T. Shotwell, and Clark Eichelberger, 

helped to keep the dream alive in the years between the wars. It is the story of these 

efforts and of what came afterward, when World War II presented internationalists 
with "a second chance," that Professor Robert A. Divine relates in his provocative 
study. 

The author has a brilliant knack for sorting out the pedigrees of various associa- 
tions, leagues, committees, and councils that shifted and combined or reorganized 
over a period of years as League of Nations groups furnished cadres for committees 
to aid the Allies, commissions to study the bases of a durable peace, or agencies 
hoping to promote world organization. His exhaustive bibliography teems with ma- 
terial, often ephemeral and widely scattered, that testifies to the energy and dedication 
of the small internationalist groups. Unfortunately, as the author points out, they 
often succeeded in reaching the wealthy and educated while missing the greater 
part of the population that did not read their literature or listen to their lectures. 

The fight for a postwar world organization came alive after the North African 
invasion when members of these early groups helped spark discussions of a new 
league that must not fail. The author deals with plans for regionalism, world 
federation, and Anglo-American alliances, while giving his main attention to the 
spirited battle to establish the United Nations organization. With lively pen pictures he 
makes us sympathize with such men as Undersecretary of State Sumner Welles, 
Vice-President Henry A. Wallace, Wendell Willkie (the 1940 Republican presidential 
candidate), John Foster Dulles (foreign relations adviser to Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey, Republican candidate for President in 1944), Representative J. William 
Fulbright, and four senators, Ball, Burton, Hatch, and Hill, who, by speaking 
tours, best-selling books, or dogged debates in Congress, helped focus public attention 
on the main issue. 
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Through all the resolutions and debates, the author reminds the reader of the 
administration’s firm intent both to prevent United Nations membership from 
becoming a campaign issue in 1944 and to hold fast to bipartisan Senate support. He 
gives high marks to Secretary of State Cordell Hull for working closely with 
Dulles during the Dumbarton Oaks deliberations and for his careful cooperation 
with Tom Connally, Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and Arthur 
Vandenberg, key Republican member of the same committee. Divine suggests that 
Connally’s work in steering the United Nations Charter through the Senate is probably 
underestimated, while Vandenberg’s, thanks to a diary that gave full play to his con- 
tribution, may have been overvalued. Edward R. Stettinius, Hull’s successor, is rated 
“weak” as chief of the State Department but strong as a salesman—a prime virtue 
in winning ratification of the Charter of the United Nations. President Truman, a 
member of the original group of senators supporting the Ball resolution, made clear 
his enthusiasm for world organization shortly after he succeeded Roosevelt. His appeal 
to Stalin at a critical moment and his assurances to doubtful members of the Senate 
also helped contribute to) the almost unanimous 89-2 vote on the Charter. 

Always present in the debate was the reminder, stressed repeatedly in the public 
relations campaigns of the dedicated League of Nations supporters, that US entry 
into the League in 1920 might have prevented World War II. It was a doubtful 
argument, but few wanted to put it to another test. 


Arlington, Virginia | Forrest C. Pocox 


REBELS AGAINST WAR: THE AMERICAN PEACE MOVEMENT, 1941-1960. 
By Lawrence S. Wittner. [Contemporary American History Series.] (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1969. Pp. xi, 339. $10.00.) 


Lawrence Wittner has made a valuable contribution to American history. In this brief 
account he has done much to correct America’s condition of historical amnesia regarding 
its policies of war, racism, and oppression. Wittner’s study is among the first published 
works to treat seriously, and with rare scholarship and sensitivity, the peace movement 
and the issue of nonviolent alternatives to oppression since Merle Curti’s Peace or War: 
The American Struggle, ‘published over thirty years ago. 

Wittner made extensive use of the archival material in the Swarthmore College Peace 
Collection. He has carefully analyzed the principles and methods, successes and failures 
of the active peace organizations in America, and he has also explored the personal 
papers of several of the leaders of the peace and nonviolence movements. His bibliogra- 
phy provides an excellent compilation of monographs and articles. 

Wittner focuses on the peace movement within the context of general public opinion 
during World War II, the Korean War, and the “Loyalty-Security Mania” of the 
1950's when pacifism i in America was at its nadir and was generally associated with 
treason. Public opinion during this period is revealed in a stark light by Wittner, who 
makes it clear in vigorous|terms that Americans preferred to go to war for the rights of 
Jews in Europe rather than to grant them asylum in America; less than 8 per cent of 
Americans polled wanted! 'Jewish refugees to be admitted into the United States. Simi- 
larly, only 4.5 per cent of Americans polled in 1945 opposed the use of the atomic bomb 
against Japan while programs for mass slaughter and compulsory sterilization of the 
Japanese "enjoyed a particular vogue." 

Peace research in history is a new field of concern, and Wittner's book provides an 
encouraging beginning. He has raised most of the questions future research may an- 
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swer: What is the role of organized Jabor in the movements for peace and social jus- 
tice? In the quest for human rights, what is the association between America’s race rela- 
tions and its international relations? What of peace in a world hardened by mass 
extermination in which the media continually dehumanizes the enemy? 

Wittner concludes on an optimistic note. He believes the peace movement has fi- 
nally combined its moral influence with political relevance and the strength at least of 
numbers. After the hydrogen bomb explosions of 1957 the peace movement gained new 
adherents as more people recognized that “mankind had to be brought back from the 
rim of the abyss.” By 1960 the silent student generation was replaced by the more 
resonant anger of the contemporary student generation, and by a black population no 
longer willing to accept indignity and oppression, What Wittner writes of the civil 
rights movement in the South is true also of his own book: it marks “the end of an un- 
critical celebration of Americanism.” 


John Jay College of Criminal Justice BiaNcHE Wesen Cook 


THE JESUITS’ ESTATES QUESTION, 1760-1888: A STUDY OF THE BACK- 
GROUND FOR THE AGITATION OF 1889. By Roy C. Dalton. [Canadian 
Studies in History and Government, Number 11.] ([Toronto:] University of To- 
ronto Press. 1968. Pp. ix, 201. $5.50.) 


Every student of late Victorian Canada is aware that the settlement of the Jesuits’ es- 
tates question in 1888 significantly exacerbated religious and cultural animosities. The 
payment of compensation to the Roman Catholic Church in Quebec, and the invitation 
to the Pope to divide the money between the hierarchy and the Society of Jesus, was the 
occasion for an explosion of outrage from Ontario. But, until the publication of this 
study, only the most general information was readily available on the origin and devel- 
opment of the question. By filling in the details concerning the historical background, 
Professor Dalton has filled this lacuna. 

The land in question, about 750,000 acres, was acquired by the Jesuits of New 
France through grant, gift, and purchase. Following the conquest of 1760, the suppres- 
sion of the society by Rome in 1773, and the death of the last of the reverend fathers in 
Quebec in 1800, the land was claimed by the crown. 

Curiously enough, until 1889 the status of the estates was not an important issue be- 
tween Roman Catholics and Protestants. In the early part of the century, the land, since 
it was administered by the executive council, was one of those sources of revenue in 
Lower Canada that the popular assembly wanted to control. By 1832 the battle had been 
won by the assembly, and thereafter the income from the estates was applied to the cost 
of public education. 

After Confederation, when the estates again became a matter of serious dispute, the 
struggle involved two factions within the Roman Catholic Church. On one side was 
the Jesuit order, reconstituted by Rome in 1814 and re-established in Montreal in 1842. 
Beginning in the 1870’s, the Jesuits worked either for the return of the estates or for the 
payment of compensation, and in this campaign they had the support of a conserva- 
tive and militantly ultramontane group of the secular clergy. Cardinal Taschereau of 
Quebec led an opposing force which, on the question of Church-state relations, for ex- 
ample, was somewhat more liberal than the ultramontane party. Both parties in the 
Church agreed that, at the very least, compensation ought to be paid. But the divisive 
question concerned who should receive it. Should the money be paid to the bishops for 
the use of the whole Church? Or should it go to the Jesuits for the support of College 
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Sainte-Marie in Montreal? Here was the real issue: Cardinal Taschereau saw the Jesuit 
college as a threat to the) future of his own Laval University and therefore energetically 
opposed its progress. 

Dalton has presented these intricate matters with admirable clarity and has described 
in detail the complexities of the ecclesiastical maneuvering that prompted Mercier’s 
Jesuits’ Estates Act of 1888. In retrospect, it is difficult to disagree with his main con- 
clusion. Despite the outcry from Ontario and whatever the legal position might be, the 
Roman Catholic Church had a moral right to compensation for the loss of the estates. 
And, whatever a Protestant, or secular, conscience might feel about “papal interference 
in Canadian affairs,” given the divisions within the Church, no one but the Pope could 
have arranged an acceptable settlement. 


McMaster University H. E. TURNER 


THE CLERGY RESERVES OF UPPER CANADA: A CANADIAN MORTMAIN. 
By Alan Wilson. [Canadian Studies in History and Government, Number 8.] ([To- 
ronto:] University oT oronto Press. 1968. Pp. 280. $7.50.) 


Tue “Clergy Reserves” provided for in the Constitutional Act of 1791 were a cause of 
almost ceaseless concern and contention until the final settlement by secularization in 
1854. The struggle over their location, administration, and distribution to the church or 
churches absorbed so much energy and roused so much anger that it was counted among 
the significant causes of the rebellion of 1837. 

Dr. Wilson calls this a "Canadian Mortmain," an attempt not to buttress church 
against state but to unite church with state against the rising forces of democracy, secu- 
larism, and dissent. The attempt was perhaps understandable, but it happened to be ini- 
tiated at the moment when Britain’s own Anglican clergy was about to succumb to the 
rising forces of radicalism. Wilson believes, moreover, that those who framed the re- 
ligious clauses may have had doubts about their own policy. He offers some evidence 
that the ambiguity of the expression “Protestant Clergy” (Anglican only, Anglican and 
Presbyterian, or all Protestant denominations?) may have been a deliberate device of 
British statesmen to leave to the local government the determination of the nature of the 
religious endowment. 

It would have been helpful if Wilson had paid even more attention to the develop- 
ment of opinion in Britain, since, as he shows, Dr. Strachan, the determined exponent 
of exclusive Anglicanism, depended heavily on support from Britain. Although he and 
his ally Henry Phillpotts; bishop of Exeter, were opposed to Tractarianism, did this 
strong antisecular movement of the 1830’s and later encourage them in their defense of 
the endowment? 

On the Canadian developments, Wilson’s extensive researches in a very wide variety 
of public and private papers have enabled him to provide much new information on 
the social and economic importance of the Reserves and on the decidedly mixed motives 
of some of their critics. 

Every student of the period will welcome this long-needed and thorough examina- 
tion of a difficult and important subject, but one criticism must be made. Only occasion- 
ally in the development of the work does the author give the impression that he has 
completely mastered his material. At times he appears the victim of his own theme, 
helpless in the dead hand|of his exhaustive notes. There are apparently needless repeti- 
tion, a failure in coherent logical narrative, as well as too frequent lapses into clichés 


and ambiguities. These are unfortunate blemishes in an important work. More attention 
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to structure and style and a ruthless pruning of the script would have produced a book 
not only scholarly but readable. 


University of Saskatchewan Hips M. Nzatsy 


HENRI BOURASSA AND FRENCH-CANADIAN NATIONALISM: OPPOSI- 
TION TO EMPIRE. By Casey Murrow. (Montreal: Harvest House. 1968. Pp. 143. 
Cloth $5.00, paper $2.50.) 


Tins slim volume is a study of the first and more active half of Bourassa's career; it deals 
with his opposition to Canadian participation in the South African War, to Canadian 
contributions to the Royal Navy, and to conscription in the First World War. A prize- 
winning Senior thesis at Yale, it is an able piece of undergraduate work that is based on 
manuscript materials as well as a wide range of secondary sources. But, unfortunately, 
it leaves much to be desired as an interpretation of the thought and motives of one of the 
most significant Canadian, as well as French-Canadian, nationalists. 

Henri Bourassa was an exceedingly complex man whose highly individualistic be- 
havior often baffled his friends as well as his foes. In failing to understand him, Mr. 
Murrow is in good company, for only recently have English-Canadian historians begun 
to recognize him as a precursor of Canadian independence rather than as a fanatical 
racist. Bourassa’s anti-imperialism was a logical consequence of his bicultural Canadian 
nationalism, which was premature for the colonial-minded English Canada of his day. 
He reacted violently and intemperately against the unicultural and imperialist pressures 
of his time, and, by doing so, he provoked an equally violent and still more intemperate 
reaction from Anglo-Saxon racists. What support he did find in English Canada came 
notably from John S. Ewart, who is not mentioned in this account, as well as from 
Goldwin Smith, who is. 

Murrow has failed to grasp the essence of French-Canadian nationalism—preoccu- 
pation with cultural survival—and so virtually ignores the vital connection between 
Bourassa’s anti-imperialist campaigns and the denial of educational rights to French Ca- 
nadians outside Quebec, from Manitoba in the 18g0’s to Ontario during the First World 
War. Asa result, his account of Bourassa’s anti-imperialism, while useful, is incomplete. 


University of Western Ontario Mason Wape 


ROYAL GOVERNMENT IN COLONIAL BRAZIL: WITH SPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE MARQUIS OF LAVRADIO, 
VICEROY, 1769-1779. By Dauril Alden. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press. 1968. Pp. xxvii, 545. $15.00.) 


In a massive tome whose substance is the life and multiple roles of a colonial admin- 
istrator, Dauril Alden has provided a study of a part of Pombaline Brazil (Rio de Ja- 
nerio and Rio Grande do Sul) that complements Caio Prado Junior’s more broadly 
based The Colonial Background of Modern Brazil and, more recently, Charles Boxer's 
The Golden Age of Brazil. Wide-ranging research, forays into comparative colonial 
history, meticulous attention to detail in both text and footnotes, and a full bibliography 
render this a model of the historian’s craft within the compass of what Alden chooses to 
examine. 

After an analysis of Lavradio’s aristocratic background, a less than sympathetic re- 
view of Pombaline colonial policy, and a summary of the administrative background of 
the viceroyalty of Rio de Janeiro, Alden turns to what he sees as the most absorbing pre- 
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occupation of Lavradio's! tenure, the struggle over the “Debatable Lands.” These were 
the borderlands of Rio Grande do Sul and the Banda Oriental (modern Uruguay) 
where Iberian imperialisms jockeyed for control of trade and silver flows. Step by step 
he traces the role of the Jesuit missions, the Portuguese penetration toward the Uruguay 
and Paraná Rivers and toward the Río de la Plata itself, ultimately focusing upon the 
contest over Portugal’s contraband base at Colonia del Sacramento west of the Spanish 
port of Montevideo and opposite Buenos Aires. Here is a masterly presentation of diplo- 
matic and military developments that culminated in the military disasters suffered by 
Portuguese forces in the loss of their entrepót at Colonia. The Spaniards, for their 
part, failed to occupy Rio Grande do Sul. Both powers had to compromise. 

The last third of the volume covers what may be termed the infrastructure of co- 
lonialism and imperialism, colonial economic and fiscal policy and practice: the tax 
structure that Lavradio found and tried to overhaul, his efforts to stimulate income- 
producing sectors by agricultural development, and his attempts to reduce one of the 
major entrepreneurial activities of all metropolitan and colonial economies of the eight- 
eenth century, contraband. The volume closes logically with an assessment of Lav- 
radio as colonial officer. 

It is no disservice to Alden to observe that this is a big book about a highborn yet 
small man who bore the title of viceroy but whose authority was actually, as Alden early 
points out, circumscribed ito the captaincy general of Rio de Janeiro and of Rio Grande 
do Sul. In this sense it is a book about the Rio de Janeiro area rather than about Brazil. 
Portuguese colonial administration was structured to maximize direct contact between 
Lisbon and authorities and the component units of Brazil; Lavradio corresponded with 
the captain general of Minas Gerais, the most profitable possession of the Portuguese 
Empire for most of the eighteenth century, but his authority there was nominal. This 
may account for the curious lack of interest shown by Lavradio in the marked decline of 
Minas Gerais’ gold output after 1770; although nearby, Lavradio proffered an analysis 
of that key problem in terms that went no further than repeating Lisbon’s viewpoint 
that contraband and local textile manufactures absorbed much of the output. Or, Lav- 
radio may simply have lacked perspicacity, curiosity, or will power to contradict the 
Lisbon authorities upon whom his career depended. 

Lavradio was, as Alden assesses him, “hard-working” and “conscientious,” qualities 
that did not necessarily make him “a great colonial officer” of the stamp, for example, of 
Mexico's second Conde de Revilla Gigedo. His major problem as viceroy was to super- 
vise defensive (or were they really offensive?) operations in the southern borderlands 
essential to maintain Portugal’s contraband entrepót deep in the heartland of the Río de 
la Plata at Colonia, Yet he lacked the vision of a colonial officer who in 1737 had rec- 
ommended abandoning an indefensible outpost, Colonia, for preserving Rio Grande do 
Sul. Perhaps Lavradio’s acceptance of this policy reflected his perception of the poten- 
tialities of profit to Portuguese merchants, although maintenance of the policy drained 
from Brazil funds that would have been better employed in the colony. Again, he did 
not question official directives to the effect that no part of the royal fifth of mining out- 
put could ever be diverted|to local needs even in case of extreme necessity since, ran the 
orders, “ ‘they have indispensable application to this Court [Lisbon].' " Thus, in 1773 he 
dutifully exported to Lisbon on royal account 1,200,000 milreis and in 1774 could raise 
for extraordinary military and naval operations in the south only 95,670, of which 
86,922 constituted a “voluntary subsidy.” No wonder that when he left his Brazilian 
post, Rio’s public debt was greater than when he arrived. 

A pioneer life-and-times analysis on the broad scale of this volume inevitably pin- 


points more problems than it can hope to answer. Here one would like to isolate the in- 
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terest groups in Spain and Portugal that molded policy makers and led to the expulsion 
of the Jesuits from their efficient economic operations. To proceed a step further, it is 
necessary to probe for possible linkages of religious and secular interests to English com- 
mercial groups, which were important elements in Portuguese and Spanish colonial 
trade and which probably enjoyed extensive contacts with the Jesuits themselves. Luso- 
Spanish interests may well prove to have been only the cutting edges of English com- 
mercial expansion into the Río de la Plata; this expansion continued into the first half of 
the nineteenth century, perhaps beguiled by the unwarranted vision of the resource 
potentiality of the upper Paraná and Paraguay Rivers. It is significant that Alden is now 
engaged on a long-range study of the Jesuits’ expulsion. 


Princeton University Sranizy J. STEIN 


PUEBLO EN VILO: MICROHISTORIA DE SAN JOSE DE GRACIA. By Luis 
González. [Centro de Estudios Históricos, New Series, Number 1.] ([México, 
D.F.:] Colegio de México. 1968. Pp. 365.) 


Tins book makes a major contribution to the history of nonelite sectors of Mexican so- 
ciety. San José de Gracia is a small, inconsequent town in the state of Michoacán. 
From the conquest to the present it has witnessed no epic battles, sired no great heroes, 
survived no critical events. Yet, for these same reasons, San José has analytical signifi- 
cance, It is to some extent "typical" of village life in Mexico; furthermore, as the author 
points out, it has grown and changed mainly in isolation from the national community. 

At the outset González declares his bold intention to write a "universal" or "global" 
history of San José on four levels: its socioeconomic, political, cultural tradition and its 
external contacts. The resulting approach is neither mechanical nor superficial. The author 
varies his emphasis at different times, though his greatest concern is socioeconomic. He 
also makes thorough use of diverse sources: written documents, oral tradition, direct ob- 
servation. Although he cannot avoid either the problem or the necessity of attributing 
thoughts and feelings to historical figures and groups without any documentation, 
González displays investigative ingenuity and methodological sophistication throughout 
the book. 

In this manner Pueblo en vilo depicts the story of a community that had almost no 
colonial past, started to grow in the early nineteenth century, developed a primitive 
pastoral economy, had about three thousand inhabitants on the eve of the Mexican Rev- 
olution, experienced two heavy assaults during the subsequent decade of strife, under- 
went nearly complete destruction for participation in the abortive cristero revolt of the 
1920's, suffered internal schism because of land redistribution in the 1930's, gained prac- 
tical access to the outside world through construction of a highway in the 1940's, pros- 
pered in the 1950's, increased its population to about eight thousand, and fell upon un- 
certain times in the x96o's. San José has become, as the title states, “a village up in the 
air": no longer isolated but still parochial, proud but riddled with resentment, distrust- 
ful yet requiring help from the national government, eager for progress but somewhat 
afraid of the future. 

González! treatment is sensitive, cautious, clearly stated, more narrative than ana- 
lytical. At the same time, his description offers a basis for innumerable hypotheses. 
With regard to the single theme of national integration, for instance, the San José expe- 
rience implies that the socioeconomic development of communities in isolation might in- 
hibit their eventual incorporation into the nation and that the violent sweep of a revolu- 
tionary movement does not necessarily engender ideological commitment for or against 
the goals of new rulers. It also suggests that, even after a revolution, the legitimacy of 
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the central government might coexist or even depend upon the authority of such tradi- 
tional leaders as, in this case, the parish priest; that emigration of the young can drain 
off potential challenges to the forces of parochialism; that progressive integration with 
the nation can splinter a community along class as well as generational lines. Within the 
limits of local “microhistory,” in short, González has touched on crucial broad issues. 
Thus Pueblo en vilo has|considerable value for historians in general as well as for stu- 
dents of Mexico in particular. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison Perer H. Smrru 


MEXICAN LIBERALISM IN THE AGE OF MORA, 1821-1853. By Charles A. Hale. 
[Caribbean Series, Number 1z.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1968. 
Pp. x, 347. $10.00.) 

Proressor Charles Hale has devoted almost a decade to study and research for his mon- 
ograph on Mexican liberalism. The resulting volume not only clearly evidences this 
tremendous effort; it also more than justifies the time, energy, and talent that the author 
gave to it. In addition to writing the most systematic and penetrating examination of 
the subject, Hale offers a| revisionist interpretation of the standard view of the contend- 
ing political forces of liberalism and conservatism. 

In an effort to cut through official assumptions viewing liberalism not as a historical 
phenomenon of the nineteenth century but as the point of departure for a basic ideologi- 
cal orientation of contemporary Mexico and identifying it with national ideals, Hale ex- 
amines Mexican liberalism within the context of a movement common to the Atlantic 
world but modified by local conditions and circumstances. He carefully analyzes the 
structure of political liberalism and the thought of its principal theoreticians and archi- 
tects. Mexican liberalism from 1821 to 1853 is seen principally through the ideas of its 
chief architect, José Marfa Luis Mora, although other figures are treated as needed, in- 
cluding the symbol of Mexican conservatism, Lucas Alamán. 

The juxtaposition of these two figures who have epitomized the ideological conflict 
in nineteenth-century Mexico is no accident. Their thinking goes far to substantiate 
Hale's view that there is a kind of social continuity that cuts across liberal and conserva- 
tive thinking and that their views on social matters tended to coalesce. The importance 
of the Bourbon reform tradition, not only to Alamán and the Conservatives but also to 
Mora and the Liberals, is stressed. In part, the key to Hale’s corrective is the fact that 
Mexican liberalism was not monolithic but rather an evolving phenomenon. From the 
constitutionalism of the 1820’s it moved to anticorporatism in the 1830’s and to the more 
sharply defined uae conflict with the Conservatives in the decades following the 
disastrous war with the United States. In part, too, the Mexican situation revealed inner 
- contradictions common to nineteenth-century liberalism everywhere. To understand the 
Liberals’ aspirations for a new society, Hale examines the attack on corporate privilege, 
the role of the United States (more as a model for goals than as a model for methods of 
achievement), the attitude, strongly Creole in orientation, toward the Indian, and con- 
cepts of economic development. 

While this study provides an important corrective of traditional views, the author 
does not and cannot ignore the significance of the ideological conflict that crystallized 
after 1846, focusing on such political issues as the form of government and the issue of 
the Church and leading almost irrepressibly to the War of the Reform. Hale’s identifi- 
cation of the continuity of certain Bourbon patterns is invaluable and suggestive for later 
periods, but it does not preclude the simultancous rejection of other key Spanish institu- 
tional arrangements. | 
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Because of its emphasis on the analysis of political thought, this volume requires 
careful reading. The effort is worthwhile, however, since Hale has provided a very sig- 
nificant contribution to the history of ideas i in Mexico. The results of this endeavor augur 
well for his forthcoming study of Positivism. 


University of Texas, Austin SraNLEY R. Ross 


THE HERO AND THE CROWD IN A COLONIAL POLITY. By 4. W. Singham. 
[Caribbean Series, Number 12.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1968. 
Pp. xiv, 389. $10.00.) 

Tur “Hero” is a son of the people who rises to power in the emerging “Third World” 

by challenging an existing political order that rests upon a colonial official, social, and 

economic elite. The hero, relying heavily on trade-union organization, charms the 
crowd by his dynamic personality, florid oratory, and extravagant promises. Once in 
control, he develops vast pretensions, fosters a personality cult, and staves off disillusion- 
ment by generous bestowals of largesse. Always, however, he and his “gang” become 
frustrated and humiliated by denial of membership in prestigious clubs dominated by 

“the old crowd” and failure to gain social equality. The results are mounting tensions, 

governmental breakdown, and ultimate explosion. 

We have here a superbly researched, admirably written, and fully documented study 
of such a man, with minor variations rooted in circumstance. The author is a political 
scientist at the University of the West Indies, and this work is one of a notable series of 
Caribbean studies originating from that rapidly developing cultural center. The scene 
is British Grenada, a teaming community, semiliterate and only 1 per cent white, with 
its less than eighty thousand acres packed with 739 people per square mile. Its inefficient 
economy, based on small, family-owned farms that produce cacao, nutmeg, and bananas, 
survives only through preferential treatment of its imports by the British and yields a 
pitiful income of $259.00 per person. The time is 1951-1962; the "Hero" is Eric Gairy, 
a likable self-made former laborer. His political nemesis is another Negro, J. M. Lloyd, 
a Jamaican careerist of good family, who, as British administrator, fiercely resisted 
usurpation of power. 

Grenada’s 1951 Constitution granted universal adult suffrage in anticipation of a 
West Indian Federation, and another Constitution of 1960 introduced full-fledged min- 
isterial government. Unfortunately, the federation failed to meet the needs of the area 
and lasted only from 1958 to 1961, leaving Grenada, a potential member, stranded with 
a political structure too far advanced for its capacities. The collapse of the cacao market 
gave Gairy an opportunity to form a victorious trade union that ultimately developed 
into the potent Grenadan United Labour party; as a member of the newly elected Legis- 
lative Council, he speedily became a trial to entrenched officialdom. His disenfranchise- 
ment in 1957 for political misdemeanors perhaps resulted from the spite of his enemies. 

Gairy's assumption of the chief ministership created by the later Constitution was 
blocked by his doubtful status until 1961, when his civil rights were restored. This re- 
sulted in a vendetta that ended in an impasse and, upon Lloyd's urgent plea, a tempo- 
rary suspension of the Constitution in 1962. When clections followed the subsequent 
restoration of the Constitution, Gairy was defeated, and the triumphant but wearied 
Lloyd resigned to take a higher position elsewhere. 

Such a study is most certainly worthwhile. It demonstrates fundamental contradic- 
tions within recent British colonial polity and shows us the heady stuff of which poles 
is made. 


Alaska Methodist University LoweLL Racatz 
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` Brescia, CLXV, 1966. P 

Bass, Enrico. < ` Cattaneo e Lasalle. Critica 
sociale, May 5, 1969. 

Braas, RICHARD. Perchè TAustria non è inter- 
venuta? Analisi della situazione politica europea 
nel periodo dell'invasione piemontese negli 
Abruzzi [1860]. Abruxxo, Jan—Apr. 1968. 

Bover, Faapinanp. Carlo Bossi et l'adminis- 
tration générale du Piémont (1800-1802). Rass. 
stor. Risorgimento, Jan-Mar. 1969. 

Id. Quelques documents sur Alexandre Dumas 
directeur du journal L'Indépendance à Naples 
[1860]. Rass. stor. toscana, July-Dec. 1968. 

CAMERANI, ' Sggcio. Firenze dall'annessione alla 
capitale. Arch. stor. ital., no. 3-4, 1968. 

CANDIDO, SALVATORE. L'azione mazziniana in 
Brasile ed il giornale La Giovine Italia di Rio de 
Janeiro (1836) attraverso documenti inediti o 
poco noti. Boll. d. Domus mazziniana, no. 2, 
1968. 

Corran, N. Les étapes de la politique du 
royaume de Sardaigne concernant l'union des 
Principautés (1856—1859). Rev. Roumaine d'Hist., 

. nO. 4, 1968. 

Craveri, MARCELLO. Un gesuita in una famiglia 
di liberali: Padre Luigi Taparelli d'Azeglio. Nuova 
riv. stor., Scpt.-Dec. 1968. 

Cusoumeos, RAvxoND. The French Effort to 
Block Garibaldi at the Straits, 1860. Historian, 
Feb. 1969. 

Corato, Feprrico. Alcune lettere. di James 
Hudson a patrioti italiani. Arch. stor. ital, no. 
3—4, 1968. - 

Dra Contri, Mania. La questione ferroviaria 
negli Annali universitari di statistica di Milano 
dal 1824 al 1847. Econ. e stor., no. 2, 1968. 

Dz Luca, Gumo. Le società economiche abruz- 
zesi (1788—1845). Abruzzo, May-Dec. 1968. 

« Id. La cultura abruzzese nel periodo borbonico. 
` Ibid., Jan.-Apr. 1968. 

DzL Vzccuio, E. La missione Tonello [to 
Cardinal Antonelli in 1866]. Studi Romani, 
July-Sept. 1968. 

pi Brenra, P. ARTURO Da Carwonaxo. Padre 
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Antonio Tornielli e altri cappuccini veneti durante 
i ft del 1848-49. Ateneo Veneto, Jan.-June 
1968. 

GuisALBERTI, CARLO. Il sistema rappresentativo 
nella pubblicista subalpina dopo il '48. Rass. stor. 
Risorgimento, Jan.-Mar. 1969. 

Granvl, Terenzio. Lettere inedite di Mazzini 
a Depretis. Boll. d. Domus masxiniana, no. 1, 
1968. 

GuasrAFERBI, Lucia. Il Molise durante l'occu- 
pazione francese, 1806-1815 [pt II]. Samnium, 
Jan.-June 1968. 

Lali, Renato. Il 1799 nei giudizi di Luigi 
Galanti, Amodio Ricciardi e Vincenzo Cuoco. 
Ibid., July-Dec. 1968. 

Lawzznrs, E. L'année 1848 à Rome. Lettres 
inédites du prêtre gantois Charles De Blieck. 
Risorgimento (Brussels), no. x, 1968. 

Lanni, Gumo. Le leggi di unificazione ammin- 
istrativa del 1865. Stor. e polit., Jan—Mar. 1968. 

Maxaion, Giovanni. Governo inglese, Risorgi- 
mento italiano cd opinione pubblica a Malta 
(1848-51). Ponte, Oct, Nov. Dec. 1967; Jan. 
1968. 

Mavro, ALEXANDER. The Role of the Voltaic 
Pile in the Galvani-Volta Controversy concern- 
ing Animal vs. Metallic Electricity. Jour. Hist. 
Medicine, Apr. 1969. 

Messonr, Mania Tenesa. La "Versailles" degli 
estensi [reggia di Rivalta, 1720]. Osservatore 
polit. lett., Apr. 1969. 

Mowressano, Mania. Partiti politici e plebiscito 
a Napoli c nelle province meridionali. Arch. stor. 
per le prov. napoletane, LXXXIII, 1965. 

NicoriN1, NicoLa. Racioppi e Vico. Nuova ant., 
June 1969. 

NorrHER, Emina P. Giambattista Vico and 
the Risorgimento. Harvard Lib. Bull, July 1969. 

Paotrnt, Pierro. I primi tempi di Firenze 
capitale: una polemica pre-elettorale dell'estate 
1865. Rass. stor. toscana, July-Dec. 1968. 

Pozzo, Gianni M. La critica attualistica del 
positivismo storico e sociologico italiano. Parole 
€ le idee, Jan—June 1968. 

REINERMAN, ALAN. Metternich and the Papal 
Condemnation of the Carbonari, 1821. Catholic 
Hist. Rev., Apr. 1968. 

RocHAT, Gioncio. La scuola militare di Pavia 
(1805-16). Boll. d. Soc. Pavese di stor. patria, 
no. 66, 1966. 

RobzLLA, Domanico. i vicende politiche e lo 
sviluppo della città di Mil ano nei secoli xvni e 
xix. Risorgimento (Milan), Oct. 1968. 

Ruororo, Niconrmwo. Michele Giacchi [1805- 
92] e il suo tempo. Samnium, mre 1968. 

SecHIERI, Mario. Stati d'animo ed episodi di 
resistenza contadina di fronte alle coscrizioni 
napoleoniche secondo documenti ufficiali e lettere 
di soldati conservati nell'Archivio storico del 
comune di Montecarlo Valdinievole. Giornale Stor. 
d. ae e del territorio Lucense, Jan.-Dec. 
1966. 

SIcHTERMANN, HztMvT. Winckelmann e Roma 
(nel II centenario della morte). Studi Romani, 
Jan-Mar. 1969. 

Sisca, ALFREDO, La formazione democratica 
del Manzoni. Studium, Mar. 1969. 

Srzmwzz, Riccarpo. Considerazioni sullo stile 
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della prosa di Pietro Verri; 
1968. 

Rass. stor. toscana, July-Dec. 1968. Issue en- 
titled “Viaggiatori francesi i in Italia nella seconda 
metà del secolo xix," 

VaLsEccHI, FRANCO, L'Inghilterra e la questione 
italiana nel 1859. La missione Cowley (27 
febbraio-ro marzo 1859). Arch. stor. ital, no. 
3-4, 1968. 

Venrur, Franco. Il giovane Filangieri in 
Sicilia. Arch. stor. per la Sicilia orientale, no. 1, 
1968. 

VILLAR, PASQUALE. Documenti e orientamenti 
per la storja demografica del Regno di Napoli 
nel Settecento, Ann., Ist. stor. ital. per l'età mod. 
e contemp., XV-XVI, 1963-64. 

VoLTA, AnoLFo. I rapporti consolari fra Stati 
Uniti e Ducato estense, 1849757. Atti e memorie 
d. Deputazione di stor. patria per le antiche 
provincie modenesi, Tl, 1967. 


Critica stor., Nov. 





1870 To THE PRESENT 


Ancutent, E. L'Italie devant la victoire [1918]. 
Rev. d'hist. mod. et contemp., Jan.-Mar. 1969. 

Amm, GrusEPPE. Alla ricerca di una filosofia 
dell'industrializzazione nella cultura e nei pro- 
grammi politici in Italia (1861-1915). Nuova 
riv. stor., Jan.-Apr. 1969. 

AvAGLIANO, Lucio. La destra qu (1870-71). 
Rass. di polit. e di stor., July 1969. 

Bam, Orravio. Loigi Albertini il Corriere 
della Sera, e l'opposizione a Giolitti. Clio, Jan— 
Mar. 1968. | 

Id. La "politica nazionale"! del Corriere della 
Sera dalla guerra di Libia alla Grande Guerra. 
Risorgimento (Milan), Oct. 1968. 

Brzpzscur, Lorenzo, Il comportamento religioso 
in Emilia-Romagna [xgor-i1]. Studi storici, 
Apr—June 1969. i 

Burid, Canto. Le “Avanguardie contadine 
cristiane” nella basse valle ‘del Po (1907-8). 
Boll. arch. stor. movim. soc| cattolico in Isalia, 
II, 1967. 

Berti, Laura. L'istruzione pubblica in pro- 
vincia di Massa nel primo quinquennio dell'unità 
italiana. Giornale stor. d. Lunigiana e del terri- 
torio Lucense, Jan.-Dec. 1966.! 

BznroLt, Bruno. Le opere sóciali al I Congresso 
cattolico italiano, Boll. arch. stor. movim. soc. 
cattolico in Italia, II, 1967. 

Bertuzzi, GrogpANO. Lettere dall'esilio di Fran- 
cesco V, ultimo duca di Modena. Arti e memorie 
d. Deputazione di storia patria per le antiche 
provincie modenesi, Tl, 1967. | 

Brancm, Gianfranco. Una concezione moderna 
della storia (bilancio 1966 su Benedetto Croce 
nel centenario della sua nascita), Atti dell’ Ateneo 
di sci., lett. ed arti di Bergamo, XXXII, 1965-67. 

Bonner, R. P. Serax. Political Alignments and 
Religious Attitudes within thé Italian Immigra- 
tion to the Metallurgical Districts of Lorraine. 
Jour. Social Hist., Winter 1968. 

Bosco, Nynra. Risultati del Convegno Ben- 
edetto Croce 1964. Abruzzo, fay-Dec. 1967. 

CARACCIOLO, ALBERTO. Rome in the Past Hun- 
dred Years: Urban Expansion without Indus- 
trialization. Jour. Contemp. Hist, July 1969. 


| 


Other Recent Publications 


CanPr, Umperto. Ancora su Croce e la Voce. 
Rass. della lett. ital., Sept.-Dec. 1967. 

Carranza, Nicora. L'incontro [Giuseppe] . 
Rensi-[Arcangelo] Ghisleri nel quadro della 
democrazia italiana (1898-1925). Boll. d. Domus 
mazziniana, no. 1, 1968. 

CoLAPIETRA, RAFXFAELE. Croce c la società 
politica italiana nel secondo decennio "fascista 
[pts. III and IV]. Rass. di polit. e di stor., Sept., 
Oct. 1968. 

Conti, M. D., and Neer, V. Primo elenco 
dei periodici cattolici a rilevante contenuto sociale 
editi nelle diocesi venete e nella diocesi di Trento 
dal 1860 al rgi4. Boll. arch. stor. movim. soc. 
cattolico in Italia, Il, 1967. 

CORDOVA, FERDINANDO. La “Grande Guerra” 
nelle “Memorie di vita militare e civile” del 
colonnello Vincenzo Nastasi. Documenti [ex- 
cerpts from diary]. Historica, no. 1-a, 1969. 

Corvo, Gen. B. Giovanni. Il Comando Su- 
premo nella preparazione della battaglia di Vit- 
torio Veneto (24 ottobre-4 novembre 1918). Riv. 
militare, Nov. 1968. 

Cnocz, ELENA. Origini e prima giovinezza di 
Silvio Spaventa. Riv. abruzzese, Jan-Mar. 1969. 

Corato, Fenerco. Ricordo di Mario Toscano. 
Politico, Dec. 1968. 

DELLA PERGOLA, SERGIO. Caratteristiche demo- 
grafiche della minoranza ebraica in Italia [20th 
century]. Politico, June 1968. 

De Rosa, Lurer. Difesa militare e sviluppo 
economico in Italia (186r-1r914). Rass. econ., 
Mar.-Apr. 1969. 

Domsrowski, Roserr. Brancati and Fascism: 
A Profile. Kalian Quar., Summer 1969. 

DonzzLL:t Maria. Saggi per una continuazione 
della bibliografia vichiana del 1948. Riv. stud. 
croc., July-Sept. 1968. 

Dorz, Grazia. Some Social and Historical As- 
pects of Italian Emigration to America. Jour. 
Social Hist., Winter 1968. 

Id. Socialismo italiano negli Stati Uniti [pt. 
Hj]. Rass. di polit. e di stor., Feb. 1969. : 

Farasrimo, Gian Luici, Anticomunismo e anti- 
clericalismo nelle lettere di Salvemini. Critica so- 
ciale, Aug. 5, 1968. 

Id. Le lettere di Turati a Bianca Pittoni. Ibid., 
Oct. 5, 1968. 

Farina, Domenico. Il Corriere di Badoglio 
nell'ultimo regno del Sud. Osservatore polit. leit., 
July 1969. 

FENOALTEA, STEFANO. Public Policy and Ital- 
ian Industrial Development, 1861-1913. Jour. 
Econ. Hist., Mar. 1969. 

FiscH, Max HAROLD. Croce e Vico. Riv. stud. 
croc., Jan.-Mar., Apr.-June 1968. 

Focuen, Ferruccio. Croce e Cattaneo. Ibid. 
July-Sept. 1968. 

Foru, Maumo. La scienza politica in Italia. 
Stor. e polit., Oct.-Dec. 1968. 

Founaro, L. Erpa. L'Italia nella Revue des deux 
mondes (1860-1915). Belfagor, May 31, 1969. \ 

Garra, Franco. Silvio Spaventa e l'eredità della’. 
destra storica fino alla r* guerra mondiale. ^ 
Abruxxo, Jan.-Apr. 1968. 

Garn, Dario. L'itinerario filosofico di Bene- 
detto Croce. Ibid., May-Dec. 1967. 

Ganinzo, RoszrTO. Le alleanze politico-culturali 


Italy 


di Benedetto Croce nel periodo precedente la 
prima guerra mondiale [pt. I]. Riv. stud. croc., 
Jan.-Mar. 1969. 

Grorrrina, RowvALDo. Il problema delle strade 
in Sicilia e la Cassa di soccorso per le opere 
- pubbliche dal 1843 al 1883. Econ. e stor., Jan.- 

Mar. 1968. 

GrodaLp1, Ucoserro ALrasso. Le responsa- 
bilità del socialismo e del comunismo nella vit- 
toria del fascismo. Critica sociale, Aug. 20~Sept. 
. 5, 1968. 

GROHMAN, ALBERTO. La Società di mutuo soc- 
corso fra gli artisti ed operai di Perugia (1861~ 
1900). Boll. d. Deputazione di storia patria per 
l'Umbria, LXV, 1968. 

Hisronicus. La relazione ufficiale della battaglia 
di Caporetto. Rsv. militare, May 1968.. 

LAPORTA, RAFFAELE, Croce educatore, Abruzzo, 
May-Dec. 1967. 

Lepern, MicHaEL A. Italian Fascism and 
Youth. Jour. Contemp. Hist., July 1969. 

Leong, Uco. Cronache del movimento sinda+ 
cale campano dal 1943 al 1948. Critica sociale, 
Aug. 20-Sept. 5, Dec. 20, 1968. 

Lzonetr1, Atronso. Nel cinquantenario de 
-L'Ordine Nuovo. Ponte, Apr. 1969. 

Levrero, SrL.vaNo. La polemica del Serrati al 
Congresso di Livorno. Critica marxista, Mar.-Apr. 
1969. 

MaccABRUNI, N. Caprrmwr. Evoluzione politica 
e crisi socialista in Toscana alla vigilia della 
"grande guerra." Movimento operaio e socialista, 
Apr.-june 1969. 

MarceERI Francesco. Spirito pubblico e com- 
portamento dei combattenti durante la guerra di 
Libia. Rass. di polit. e di stor., June 1969. 

Manacorpa, Mario A. Gramsci e l'ttobre. 
Riforma d. scuola, May 1969. 

Maxcucci-FANELLo, G. G. Miglioli e il prob- 
lema contadino. Stor. e polit., Oct.—Dec. 1968. 

Marraro, Howarp R. Echi americani del primo 
decennio dell'unità d'Italia. Quaderni del Veltro, 
no. 10, 1969. 

MARSDEN, ARTHUR. Salisbury and the Italians 
in 1896. Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar. 1968. 

Mauro, Warrzz. Le matrici del pensiero di 
Carlo Rosselli. Realtà del Mezzogiorno, Mar. 1969. 

Mazzrrri Massimo. L'Italia e gli alleati dopo 
l'armistizio. Rass. di polit. e di stor., May 1969. 

MiccoLr, Giovanni. Delio Cantimori [pt. II]. 
Nuova riv. stor., Sept-Dec. 1968. . 

MONDINI, Luror. Orlando, il Comando Supremo 
e Vittorio Veneto, Risorgimento in Sicilia, Jan— 
June 1968 

Necri, V. Aggiunta al primo elenco dei pe- 
riodici cattolici a rilevante contenuto sociale editi 
nelle diocesi lombarde dal 1860 al 1914. Boll. 
areh stor. movim. soc. catiolico in Italia, TI, 
1967. 

Novacco, Domenico. I tumulti del macinato. 
Nuovi quaderni del Meridione, Oct.-Dec. 1968. 

ONUFRIO, SALVATORE. Lo "stato etico" e gli 
hegeliani di Napoli [pt. II]. Ibid. 

PaPAFAVA, NovzrtLto. Le cause di Caporetto. 
Risorgimento (Milan), Feb. 1968. 

Paris, Rogert. Gramsci e la crisi teorica del 
1923. Nuova riv. stor., Jan.-Apr. 1969. 

PARMENTOLA, Vrrrorio. Repubblicani mutualisti 
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€ cooperatori in Piemonte. Boll. d. Domus maz- 
ziniang, no. 1, 1968. 

PELLICANI, ANTONIO. Dopo il '98: socialismo 
riformista e sinistra costituzionale. Critica sociale, 
Mar. 5, 1969. 

Id. Lettere inedite di Turati a Serrati [Mar. 
1916—-May 1921]. Ibid., June 5, 1969. 

Id. Il socialismo autonomistico di Cesare Bat- 
tisti. Rass. di polit. e di stor., June 1969. 

Id. Turati e la collaborazione tra socialisti e 
cattolici. Critica sociale, July 20, 1968. 

Pzkorr, ANTonto, et al. La "Società italiana" 
di fronte alle prime migrazioni di massa. Il 
contributo di Mons. Scalabrini e dei suoi primi 
collaboratori alla tutela degli emigrati. Studi 
emigrazione, Feb.-June 1968. 

PERrTICONE, Giacomo. Governo c Parlamento 
nella svolta del secolo. Stor. e polit., Oct.-Dec. 
1968. 

Pisror, Mra. L'architettura genovese fine se- 
colo. Comunità, Sept.—Oct. 1968. 

Pomrio, Mario, La letteratura italiana nell'ul- 
timo decennio dell'8oo. L'eclisse del verismo. 
Ponte, Feb. 1968. 

Procacct, Giovanna. Italy: From Intervention- 
ism to Fascism, 1917-19. Jour. Contemp. Hist., 
Oct. 1968. 

Rampazzi, Per Paoro, Andrea Costa e il 
problema coloniale. Stor. e polit., Oct.-Dec. 1968. 

Rass. stor. toscana, Jan—June 1967. Issue en- 
titled “Italia e Francia dal 1896 al 1914.” 

RiccrannELLt, M. G. Berto: From Literature to 
Politics. Italian Quar, Sommer 1969. 

Risorgimento (Milan), July 1969. Issue en- 
titled "Nel cinquantenario della vittoria.” 

Rizzo, MARIA ANTONIA. Storia e storiografia nel 
pensiero di Pasquale Villari. Nuovi quaderni del 
Meridione, July-Sept., Oct.-Dec. 1968. 

Romanı, Mario. Storia economica d'Italia nel 
secolo xix. Politica ed economia. Econ. e stor. 
no. 3, 1968. 

f Ross, Enuwzsro, Lettere a Umberto Zanotti- 
Bianco [1921-22]. Ponte, Mar., Apr. 1969. | 

ROVERI, ALESSANDRO. Socialismo e sindacalismo 
nel Ferrarese (1870-1915). Ann., Ist. stor ital. per 
Feta mod. e contemp., XV-XVI, 1963-64. 

SANTARELLI, Enzo. Vilfredo Pareto e la destra 
fascista. Ponte, Apr. 1969. 

Scruro, Francesco. La formazione giovanile 
di Adolfo Omodeo. Riv. stud. croc., Oct.-Dec. 
1968. 

SeApoLINi, Giovanni. Albertini 
Arch. stor. ital., no. 3-4, 1968. 

Id. Romagna e Toscana dall'unità ad oggi. 
Nuova ant., June 1969. 

STEFANON, GUALTIERO. Considerazioni sul falli- 
mento dell'offensiva austriaca sugli altipiani nel 
maggio 1916. Riv. militare, Apr. 1969. 

Tarrow, SIDNEY. Economic Development and 
the Transformation of the Italian Party System. 
Comparative Politics, Jan. 1969. 

Terzi, Errore. La tecnica dell’ ostruzionismo e 
dell'anticostrizionismo. Riv. trimestrale di sci. 
polit. e della ammin., no. 2, 1968. 

t Toscano, Mario. Imperiali e negoziati per 
il Patto di Londra. Stor. e polit., Apr.-Junc 1968. 

1a: ll Libro verde del 1915. Clio, Apr.-June 
1968. 


e Giolitti. 
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TRAMONTIN, Sitvio. La polemica del 189r tra 
l'Opera dei Congressi e la Società della Gioventù 
PAPA. Rass. di polit. e di stor, Apr. May 
1969. 

TRANFAGLIA, Nicota. Dalla neutralità italiana 
aie origini del fascismo. Studi storici, Apr.-June 
1969. 

ULLRICH, Harrmour. Croce e Ja neutralità ita- 
liana. Riv. stud. croc., Jan.-Mar. 1969. 

VaLLauRI, Carro, Il programma economico 
nazionalista c la genesi del corporativismo fascista, 

Stor. e polit., Oct-Dec. 1968. 

VaLsECCHI, Franco. Un giudizio storico su 
Vittorio Veneto. I] Veltro, Aug.-Sept. 1968. 

Van NurrzL, Roserr. Les Belges et l'interven- 
nu italienne. Risorgimento (Brussels), no. 2, 
. 1968. 

Vecou1, Ruporr J. Prelates and Peasants: Ital- 
jan Immigrants and the Catholic Church. Jour. 
Soc. Hist., Spring 1969. 

Verucci, Gumo. Cattolici intransigenti e cat- 
tolici moderati di fronte al venti settembre. Rass. 
di polit. e di stor., Dec. 1968. 

Viani, FeLice. H libro sul Croce di G. N. 
G. Orsini nel panorama della critica anglo-ameri- 
cana. Riv. stud. croc., Jan-Mar., Apr—June 1968. 

VossLER, Orro. Discorso su Croce. Ibid., Oct- 
Dec. 1968. 

Zio, Orravio. Francesco Crispi e le elezioni 
politiche del 1880. Nuovi quaderni del Meridione, 
Oct-Dec. 1968. 
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toscana, Jan.-June 1968. 
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1969. 
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Aug. 1969. 

Iara, LiLrANA. Per una storia economica di 
Messina nel '7oo [unpublished report, Oct. 8,. 
1785, of French vice-consul M. Lallement]. Nuova 
nv. stor., Sept-Dec. 1968. 

Lettere di Benedetto Croce a Giovanni Gentile 
dal 27 giugno 1896 al 23 dicembre 1899. Giorn- 
ale critico della filos. ital., Jan.-Mar. 1969. 

Lorro, Luter. La storiografia italiana sul movi- 
mento repubblicano. Rass. stor. toscana, Jan— 
June 1968. 

Luearest, Grovannt. Lettere di Sturzo a Igino 
Giordani [1925-26, 1945-46]. Osservatore polit. 
lett., Mar. 1969. 

Masini, Pren Caro. Perchè la Critica sociale 
non risorse in esilio (una lettera inedita di F. 
Turati a G. Saragat). Critica sociale, Apr. 20, 
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Movona, Leo Nezprt. Rarità bibliografiche del 
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Moretti, Giorgio. Per un catalogo dei mano- 
scritti abruzzesi. Abruzzo, May-Dec. 1967. 

Necri, Vera. Fonti archivistiche per la storia 
del movimento cattolico veneto: il fondo Gaetano 
Roncato. Boll. arch. stor. movim. soc. cattolico 
in Italia, 1, 1967. 

OLrvær, PauL. Éléments de bibliographie vi- 
chienne en France. Riv. di studi storici, Oct-Dec. 
1968. 

Orsini, G. N. G. The Friends of Croce. Italian 
Quar., Summer 1969. 

Pavons, CLaupio, La storiografia sull'Italia 
postunitaria e gli archivi nel secondo dopoguerra. 
Rass. d. Archivi di Stato, no. 2-3, 1967. 

PrLLICANI, ANTONIO. Sedici lettere di B. Spa- 
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~+ >= Communications ++ * + 


To tre Eprroz or THE American Historica Review: 


This letter concerns George R. Gilkey’s review of my book, The Genesis of the Con- 
tractual Theory and the Installation of the Dukes of Carinthia (AHR, LXXIV [Feb. 
1969], 945). 

In his copy of Bodin’s Republic, Thomas Jefferson initialed page 289 and marked 
the side of page 290, which contained the chapter describing the marks of a tyrant. 
These two pages evidently served Jefferson as a pattern while drafting the Declaration 
of Independence. Both intrinsic as well as extrinsic elements serve as evidence: affinity 
of ideas, textual similarities, Jefferson’s initials and side markings. For reasons of his 
own Mr. Gilkey simply ignored this possibly unpopular truth. I published the French 
facsimile; I also discussed both texts in the chapter dealing with the “Genesis of Con- 
tractual Theory.” 

Jefferson also initialed and marked the side of page 129, on which the ritual of the 
installation of the dukes of Carinthia is described. The fact that Jefferson initialed and 
marked only these three pages offers a clue to understanding the impact that the descrip- 
tion of the ritual might have had upon him. Jefferson evidently considered this ritual 
a confirmation of the contractual nature of hereditary monarchies, as well as one of 
the common-law precedents upon which he based his claim for American independence. 
These are my claims; the rest stems from Mr. Gilkey’s imagination, including his sug- 
gestion that the Slovenes of the Middle Ages might have been, by implication, remote 
authors of the Declaration of Independence. In this second instance, I have attached 
to the French facsimile a translation into English. 

Piccolomini was only present at the negotiations between Frederick III and the 
nobles of Carinthia. There is no historical evidence for Mr. Gilkey’s claim that Picco- 
lomini himself observed the ritual. This is entirely absent from my book. 

Mr. Gilkey merely finds the ritual of installation reminiscent of Indian coronation 
customs, without giving any evidence of their impact upon the political theories of 
Jefferson or any other political philosopher. Mr. Gilkey evidently assumed that protest 
without evidence is scholarship. 

In the course of research for my book I accidentally discovered the text that Jeffer- 
son evidently used as a pattern while drafting the Declaration of Independence, and I 
saw no reason to conceal or suppress the truth, no matter how unpopular it might be. 
To ignore the truth, as Mr. Gilkey did, would, I think, be a disservice to the cause of 
historical scholarship. 

This truth can and should be explained, however. Jefferson turned to Bodin’s 
Republic, published for the first time exactly two hundred years before American in- 
dependence, as an impartial judge in order to test the validity of arguments in favor 
of the American Revolution. He used Bodin’s work for moral argumentation and to 
establish whether the American Revolution was morally justified. 

None of this detracts from the originality and the real historical greatness of 
Jefferson. As a true American, he was willing to use good ideas wherever he could find 
them. He was willing to take them from anyone, including, of course, the French and 
the Slovenes. 
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Mr. Gilkey questioned the general impact of the ritual on political thought, with 
-no further attempt to substantiate his statement: “I question whether it [the ritual] had 
the influence on political thought that the author would have us believe.” 

This general impact of the ritual on contractual theory, and political thought as 
well, must be considered within the context of Bodin’s Republic, Book I, Chapter vm, 
which contains Bodin’s definition of sovereignty and the description of the ritual as 
evidence of the transfer of sovereignty from the people to the ruler. This same chapter 
of Bodin’s Republic appears among the sources listed by S. Pufendorf in De ture 
Naturae et Gentium. Both Bodin’s Republic and Pufendorf’s work were known to 
Rousseau, and the impact of Bodin’s doctrine of the transfer of sovereignty is evident 
in The Social Contract and even more in the Project for the Constitution of Corsica. 
John Locke purchased Pufendorfs De ture in 1680, and Bodin’s Republic is listed 
in Locke’s manuscript notebook as early as 1667. Jefferson marked and initialed in 
his copy page 129 of Bodin's Republic, which contained the description of the ritual. 
These facts indicate why it should be impossible to deny the impact of the ritual on 
the contractual theory as well as on political thought. 

It was, however, utterly foreign to my mind, and I made no attempt to describe 
the ritual as the single source of contractual theory. I studied the impact of the ritual 
of the installation of the dukes of Carinthia, within the context of Bodin’s doctrine 
of sovereignty, as a contributing factor, a part of a complex tradition, a real variable 
in the cluster of ideas that went into the making of Western democratic institutions. 


Saint John College, Cleveland Joss?H Feniciyan 


To rue EDITOR or THE AMERICAN Historicat Review: 


Unfortunately, in his review of our book, Never Again: A President Runs for a Third 
Term (AHR, LXXIV [Apr. 1969], 1388), Professor Sidney Fine displays a penchant 
for calculated negativism rather than intellectual honesty. One wonders what can be 
the legitimate purpose of a critic determined to destroy rather than review. Having 
found no misleading or inaccurate interpretations or facts, Professor Fine consistently 
overlooks what the book does and concentrates on what it does not do. 

He berates us for not having used the Frank Walker Papers, for example, without 
the least indication of their potential value. But he does not reveal that this book makes 
the first use of the private papers of Wendell Willkie that pertain to the election of 
1940 and the files of the Eastern Division headquarters of the Willkie campaign, which 
were, in fact, first discovered and first examined by the authors. Also, much addi- 
tional information was obtained from the papers of the Associated Willkie Clubs of 
America, information that gives substance to claims that the campaign did not require 
Wall Street domination. In this connection, one wonders about the tone of the follow- 
ing sentence from the review: “They successfully counteract the ‘oversimplification’ 
that Willkie’s candidacy was ‘engineered and dominated by Wall Street,’ but this is 
hardly a novel conclusion.” Would Professor Fine have us conclude differently for 
the sake of revisionism? 

Professor Fine laments the lack of anything new about “exactly when President 
Roosevelt decided to run for a third term,” how The German White Paper came to be 
published in America, and the allegations about gallery packing at the Republican con- 
vention. Chapter vir, however, is devoted to a close examination of the decision to 
run for a third term, but Professor Fine is unhappy because he finds that we have 
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been unable to pinpoint the precise moment when the President decided to run again. 
We suspect that even FDR could not have told him that. It is true that there is noth- 
ing about how The German White Paper came to be published, but on pages 137-39 
and 169~71 the reader can obtain detailed information, some of which is based on an 
interview with one of the principals, on the conduct of German activities that were im- 
mediately germane to the campaign. In so far as the so-called gallery packing is con- 
cerned, this is hardly a live issue. Ellsworth Barnard’s biography of Willkie has dis- 
posed of the matter nicely, and we can only concur. Had we repeated Barnard’s work, 
Professor Fine would undoubtedly have concluded that “this is hardly a novel conclu- 
sion.” 

Despite the reviewer’s statement to the contrary, the book gives an additional di- 
mension to what has already been known about the campaign, and, along with an 
examination of the total situation, a closer look at the forces and personalities involved 
is its purpose. 


Queensborough Community College, Bayside, New York Hersert S. PaRMET 
Great Neck, New York Marr B. Hecrr 


To THE Eprror or THE American HisronicaL Review: 


In my review of the Parmet and Hecht book I noted that the authors had examined 
“a variety of manuscript collections and published sources” but, judging from their 
bibliography, had overlooked the Frank Walker Papers and two doctoral dissertations 
dealing specifically with their subject. The authors complain that I did not indicate in 
my brief review the “potential value” of the Walker Papers, but, surely, scholars inter- 
ested in the politics of the third-term issue or familiar with Bernard F. Donahoe’s Private 
Plans and Public Dangers, a book dealing with the third-term nomination that Parmet 
and Hecht cite in their bibliography, should be aware of the relevance to their subject 
of the Walker Papers. Donahoe, incidentally, notes in his bibliography that the Walker 
Papers were “especially important” to him. Parmet and Hecht, to be sure, made use of 
the Willkie collections to which they refer, but the information of consequence that they 
derived from these sources was rather limited. 

I also remarked that the authors, "for the most part," covered "very familiar 
ground” and failed to provide any new information on some of the aspects of the 
1940 campaign that have most interested historians, On the specific point regarding 
the character of the Nazi intervention in the campaign, the insubstantial quality of 
the Parmet and Hecht treatment of the subject will be quickly evident to anyone fa- 
miliar with the far more revealing account in Alton Frye’s Nazi Germany and the 
American Hemisphere, 1933-1941. Since the German propaganda effort in the cam- 
paign has been characterized as “one of the most massive interferences in American 
domestic affairs in history,” I do not think it unreasonable to have expected a more 
comprehensive examination of this subject than Parmet and Hecht have provided. As 
for the timing of Roosevelt’s decision to seek a third term, the gallery-packing ques- 
tion, and the relationship of Wall Street to the Willkie candidacy, I made the factual 
statement that the authors did not supply any new information regarding the first 
two items and did not depart from the accepted view of the third, and Parmet and 
Hecht apparently agree with me at least to this extent. 

I did not plan to say it a second time, but I am not persuaded by the Parmet and 
Hecht communication that I erred in my appraisal of their book and in the judgment 
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that there were lacunae in their research, that they rarely probed beneath the surface 
of events, and that Never Again “offers very little to the specialist.” 


University of Michigan Spney Fine 


To rue Eprror or THe American Historica, Review: 


Professor Mundy is displeased with the economic and political sections of my book, 
The Age of Adversity (AHR, LXXIV [June 1969], 1606), and I would like to take 
this opportunity to defend myself. Mundy never mentions that the purpose of my 
' essay was to synthesize the results of latest scholarship. I am familiar with the views 
he expresses in The Medieval Town about the causes of the fourteenth-century depres- 
sion, but the consensus of experts is that the Black Death—a demographic disaster far 
greater than either of the world wars—was the most cataclysmic, though certainly not 
the exclusive, cause of the economic troubles of the age. I agree that "people have 
something to do with the number of children they engender," but the efficiency of fam- 
ily planning in the Middle Ages is largely a matter of speculation. 

What is more important, Mundy gives the impression by the use of quotation marks 
that I employ the words "bad" and "good" in describing rulers and institutions. I 
never use these words in such a context. I admit to using the word “competent,” but 
I hardly think that that makes me a "stern" moralist. In fact, I agree with Mundy 
that competence is closely related to the facts of whether historical figures “won” or 
“lost,” and I think that the job of an elementary synthesis is to report just that. As 
for the specific case of Baldassare Cossa, should I not have invoked Gibbon's remark 
that "the vicar of Christ was only accused of piracy, murder, rape, sodomy, and in- 
cest"? The deposed Pope admitted many of his crimes himself, and though he might 
well have had some kindly traits, his pontificate was certainly a nadir of Church his- 
tory. Does Mundy disagree? 

Finally though I claim no expertise and should not let myself be drawn into 
Mundy's irrelevant discussion of Marx, it does seem that his own knowledge of the 
"old barbatus" is a bit casual. Though Marx may have dismissed individual responsi- 
bility, he certainly had his heroes in the forces of progress, and he did not follow his 
own guidelines about individuals when, for example, he called Thiers "that monstrous 
gnome.” Indeed, I do not think that I am being rash when I say that most of Marx’s 
works contain more moral judgments than The Age of Adversity. But perhaps Mundy, 
who is clearly preoccupied with the turbulence at our universities, should debate this 
point with the SDS chapter at Calumbia University, for which he really seems to 
have written his digressive review, rather than with me. 


Northwestern University Rosert E. LERNER 


To THE EDITOR or THR American Historica, Review: 


I regret offending Mr. Lerner by seeming to caricature his thought. The words “good” 
and “bad” should have been in italics instead of quotation marks. What I tried to say, 
however, was that historians who concentrate upon the personal morality or the success 
or failure of individuals often merely avoid analyzing society, institutions, and even the 
role of historical persons. And I think it fair to say that Mr. Lerner’s history of Church 
and state suffers from this fault. Boniface VIII is “brilliant but deeply flawed,” Edward 
II a “mercurial weakling,” Richard II “vain and frivolous,” Philip II Valois a “quixotic 
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fool,” Charles VI of France a “poor son of an able father,” and so on. To spend so much 
time on this kind of description is to forget that an officer who heads an army or a gov- 
ernment does not animate everything. In reality, the historical circumstances of the army 
or nation, the functioning of lesser leaders and advisers, and the general social solidarity 
and its capacity to mobilize will and force have far more to do with what happens than 
the competence or morality of the head. Furthermore, what is questionable when ap- 
plied to individuals becomes absurd when extended to families, institutions, and even 
whole nations, To Mr. Lerner the Medici are “crafty,” the French nobility “selfish,” the 
Avignonese popes “worldly”; Spain and Scandinavia are excluded because their history 
is a “dreary and pointless turmoil,” and there is no doubt that, in Mr. Lerner’s mind, 
the Church was failing because it was corrupt and degraded. 

About specific points, I do not believe that the major trend of recent research argues 
that the plague caused the economic collapse of the later Middle Ages. The main dis- 
cussion is over whether trouble was brewing before that event, and it has also been argued 
that the effect of the plague or recurrent plagues was not always economically deleteri- 
ous. Moreover, although family planning was not a medieval forte, recent historians of 
demography are interested in such subjects as the relation of marriage to property, ages 
at time of marriage, and institutions enjoining celibacy. Nor do I believe it useful to say 
that John XXII’s pontificate was a nadir of Church history. John was removed by the 
fathers assembled at Constance, perhaps the high point of the conciliar movement, a 
movement that contemporaries thought—wrongly, as it turned out a century later— 
would renew the Church. As for John himself, he was surely no saint, but I went over 
the testimony against him some twelve years ago and concluded that it was largely 
hearsay, irrelevant or exaggerated, and clearly motivated by the fathers’ need to make © 
the Pope bow to the council. That he bowed, there is no doubt, but he did so under 
coercion and changed his mind when he escaped from prison. Besides, one has merely 
to look at the similar evidence assembled by the French against the Templars or against 
Boniface VIII to know that polemic has its own dialectic of excess and that testimony 
under oath is not always truthful. 

Finally, it is well known that a mixture of personal and programmatic needs made 
Marx write as though he were Chrysostom come alive again, and that he could some- 
times vault to incredible heights. What he said about Thiers is as nothing compared to 
what he said about his rival “der jiidische Nigger Lassalle.” But I prefer to think that 
the useful side of Marx is expressed in the passage I cited, and what it implies about his 
real effort to explain the experience of man here on earth. In fact, I am not half so much 
worried about today’s idealist-Marxian ideologues as I am about our many professional 
historians who waste their time second-guessing by means of hindsight their predeces- 
sors’ actions on life’s battlefields. 


Columbia University Joun H. Mondy 


To THE Eprrog or THE AMERICAN Historica, Review: 


Richard M. Weaver’s The Southern Tradition at Bay is, according to Professor Carl 
N. Degler (AHR, LXXIV [June 1969], 1735), amusingly amateur and anachronistic. 
As the “author is dead, his literary executor is dead, and the author of the introduc 
tion, Donald Davidson, is also dead,” perhaps I may be pardoned for presuming to 
play the devil’s advocate. 

It is unfortunate, if instructive, that Weaver is remembered for the topical, post- 
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war Ideas Have Consequences, rather than for his scholarly book and essays on The 
Ethics of Rhetoric. Weaver, a rhetor and something of a semanticist, was especially 
interested in the corruption of words in contemporary usage and the social and cul- 
tural consequences thereof. In his southern essays he dealt with various aspects of a 
traditional southern culture, which was radically unmodern. In The Southern Tradi- 
tion at Bay he employs his peculiar and- anachronistic perspective in a study of a 
worthy theme: that of the continuity of the Old South into the New. There is room 
for such a work by a literary historian with a queer world view. 

Weaver writes of the traditional South as having been “the last non-materialist 
civilization in the Western World.” One wonders whether Professor Degler is as 
convulsed when his Bay Area neighbors, standing with one foot in Marx and the other 
in Freud, decry the materialism of the "Systern"] The Ethics of Rhetoric is a brilliant 
and constructive study of the miasma—which passes for healthy social commentary— 
of modern rhetoric; its author was constitutionally incapable of anything so puerile as 
moonlight and magnolia history. His principles, not the form of his work, mark him 
as an intellectual anachronism. Because “history is a liberal art” with the potential 
to humanize, he undertook the study of a lost cause. “It is good for everyone to ally 
himself at one time with the defeated and to look at the ‘progress’ of history through 
the eyes of those who were left behind.” 

Weaver rebukes not reason, but the pervasive modern rationalism with its de- 
humanizing effect. The scholar may recognize a spiritual consanguinity with Michael 
Oakeshott, a well-known conservative writer and professor of political science at the 
University of London, whose book Experience and Its Modes (1933) first brought 
him prominence. Mr. Oakeshott’s scholarship is anachronistic, but he is not yet dead. 


State University College, Potsdam, New York H. Perser Pupner — 


To THE EDITOR or THE AMERICAN Historica. Review: 


There is indeed room for a work that studies “the continuity of the Old South into 
the New,” as Mr. Pudner suggests. The difficulty is that Mr. Weaver's book is not a 
study, but an apology. For that and other reasons I called the book anachronistic. My 
objection to Mr. Weaver's denominating the Old South as “non-materialist” arose not 
from a dislike for such civilizations, but from my serious doubt that his description is 
accurate, I quite agree that the study of a lost cause is “good for everyone” at some 
time; [ simply did not find Mr. Weaver's examination accurate in the light of what 
is known today about the thought and character of the nineteenth-century South. But 
in the light of Mr. Pudner’s letter, perhaps Weaver ought not to be judged as a 
historian—a suggestion with which I can certainly agree. 


Stanford University Cart N. Ducrer 


\ 
‘To rum EDITOR or THE American Hisroricat Review: 


In his study “Big Business and the Rise of Hitler,” which was read before the 1968 
Annual Meeting of the American Historical Association and published in the American 
Historical Review (LXXV [Oct. 1969], 56~70), Henry A. Turner several times refers 
to an-article with a similar title that I published in the Journal of Economic History 
(XII [1952], 222-40). (Turner used the German translation, which appeared in Frank- 
furt in 1955 and, often thereafter, as part of a book). Ernst Nolte, in his contribution 
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to this discussion, likewise comments on parts of this study. I welcome this oppor- 
tunity to answer both scholars, even though the immense topic in question can hardly 
be handled adequately in the short space allotted. 

It would appear that an author who deals with the mutual relations of two social 
groups (the effect of a big, dictator-run political party and the business community) 
must, first of all, present an analysis, if only in the form of a summary, of the so- 
ciological structure, the interests, the main ideas, and the pattern of action of the 
groups involved, illustrated by their recent history. For this purpose, Dr. Turner 
should have cast at least a glance toward the attitude of German big business in 
World War I (now illustrated by mountains of material unearthed by Fritz Fischer); 
toward the well-documented efforts of Hugo Stinnes and others to continue such a 
policy right after Versailles; toward the two-faced “peace” policy imposed upon these 
circles in the years 1924-1929 by the end of the monetary inflation and the need of 
American credits; and toward the resumption of their original policy during the Great 
Depression, combined with rearmament and a new expansionist wave, as antidotes 
against the economic plight. Simultaneously, Dr. Turner might have analyzed, like- 
wise quite briefly, the ascent of the Nazi party, which grew from an insignificant little 
group almost totally collapsed ‘after the period of inflation into a mass movement 
blown up by the depression and consisting chiefly of the unemployed—those true be- 
lievers in the star of Adolf Hitler, the "poor white trash from Austria” as I called him 
in one of my books, who hated Jews, Slavs, and Bolshevists. 

Though many of those in heavy industry during the depression began to listen 
attentively to advocates of European militarization against Russia such as Arnold 
Rechberg, the representatives of big business as a whole and the Nazis, who harbored 
a deep hatred of the Russians, did not like each other. In this respect I agree with 
Dr. Turner, and T also admit that not even the similarity in their outlook toward 
rearmament and expansion sufficed to bring them together. But given the situation 
in the Reichstag, where big business—represented in the Deutsche Volkspartei and, 
to a lesser extent, in some adjacent groups—controlled only a small minority, its pro- 
gram could never have been carried out had it not received political help from Hitler. 
This basic situation forced big business to accept him as an ally after the experiments 
of Von Papen and Von Schleicher to proceed without him had failed abysmally. Thus 
Hitler’s ascent to the chancellorship corresponded, if not to the wishes, at least to the 
economic and political interests of big business. 

This is, however, only a part of the story. Much has been said about the amounts 
paid Hitler by individual producers and business groups even before his final rise. 
Given the fact that the best potential witness, the party’s treasurer Franz Xaver 
Schwarz, died shortly after the war without having been properly interrogated, and in 
view of the diverse nature of the documentary material at hand, this is likely to remain 
a controversial question. While I am not inclined to follow Dr. Turner in turning 
down or minimizing practically all proofs that the Nazis were financed by big business, 
I have béen much more reticent in handling this question than have some other au- 
thors. It is curious that this attitude has not saved me from the charge of being too 
credulous leveled by Dr. Turner and Dr. Nolte; it has, on the other hand, caused a 
sharp criticism by the East German historian Dr. Fritz Klein who, in reviewing the 
English version of my article in the Zeitschrift für Geschichtswissenschaft, took issue 
with my cautious attitude and my statement that all those contributions, even if proved, 
would have been only a “drop in the bucket,” given the huge debts, said to have 
béen between seventy million and ninety million marks, contracted by the Nazis. (Since 
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the English version of my study, used by Dr. Klein [see Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswis- 
senschaft (1953), 874-75], did not contain its first part, it failed to reproduce the quali- 
fications I had formulated with reference to the above figures, which were based on 
Heiden. I had stated that they [according to Heiden] reflected the total expenses of the 
NSDAP, while the debts it thus incurred, according to the same author, were esti- 
mated to have been twelve million marks [see German text of my study, n. 34]. In at- 
tacking me, Dr. Klein made a valid point. Given the fact that the big banks that gave 
Hitler credit were a potent wing of big business, Dr. Klein stated that, in those years 
when most big producers went begging, bank credits were just the form in which the 
financing of Hitler by big business took place. 

However this might be, the financing of Hitler by business certainly was only a 
part of the economic side of the story. There is, Dr. Turner notwithstanding, excellent 
evidence that the “political” protection given big business by the Nazis, which I have 
mentioned above, was accompanied by acts of economic protection, At the end of 1932 
both big business and its traditional social rival, big landowners, needed Nazi help to 
avoid an immediate economic and political crisis. Earlier that year the big landowners, 
including Reich President von Hindenburg, had received huge subsidies from the Reich, 
the famous Osthilfe, which could not have been defended had the Reich relapsed into 
a “normal” democracy and had that deal been investigated by an uninhibited Reichstag. 
But big business similarly had been subsidized by the semidictatorial governments that 
preceded Hitler. In the spring of 1932 they had bought the shares of the Gelsenkirchen 
corporation, which controlled the German steel industry, for three or four times their 
market value in order to rescue from bankruptcy those top industrialists who held large 
blocks of the shares that were pledged to the banks. In writing about these transactions 
I have stressed, as have others, that the envisaged protection granted to Hindenburg, 
the Junkers, and the top industrialists by Hitler over the protest of the public and 
the Nazi Left Wing (which he constantly fought and finally smashed) was instru- 
mental in causing Hindenburg to appoint Hitler as Chancellor. It is strange that Dr. 
Turner pays almost no attention to those vital and closely related cases and that, in 
merely four lines of the footnote that he dedicates to the Gelsenkirchen matter, he 
states that my views about it have been successfully refuted by Herr Volkland, a Com- 
munist author. While in his general views as anti-Communist as can be, Dr. Turner 
gladly accepts Communist help where it suits him. In reality, by the way, Herr Volk- 
land is far from denying the historical importance of the Gelsenkirchen matter; he 
merely states that the Reich’s motivation in buying the shares was different from those 
I originally presented, and he also doubts the willingness of the three Reichstags that 
followed each other in 1932 to probe into that case—something I would be the last to 
contest since those assemblies were exposed to political pressure. 

Hitler’s (and Göring’s) active interest in the Gelsenkirchen matter—the nucleus of 
, the case for which Dr. Turner falsely contends I have no proof—is documented by 
excellent evidence (Flick’s testimony, trial record, pp. 3200 ff. For details, see nn. 76-79 
of my study under discussion.). This is also true of the active help he received from the 
leaders of the steel group involved, both from Fritz Thyssen and Albert Vógler, as is 
the way in which Hitler showed the steel group his gratitude: the reprivatization of the 
Gelsenkirchen during the first years of Hitler’s regime. This last complexity has been 
treated with an overwhelming amount of documentary material by Kurt Gossweiler in 
his article “Die Vereinigten Stahlwerke und die Grossbanken" (Jahrbuch für Wirt- 
schaftsgeschichte, IV [1965], 11-51). Gossweiler's study has unfortunately escaped Dr. 
Turner’s attention and that of Dr. Nolte, whose numerous and in many respects useful 
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_ books on the history of fascism regrettably neglect the economic side and whose contri- 
bution to the present discussion consists primarily of the correction of some minor points 
such as the way in which Hitler, after his fatal meeting with Von Papen, mobilized ' 
financial help. I do not insist that my version of this step, which, I emphasized in a foot- 
note, is based on conjecture, is absolutely correct. But I would like to emphasize that, 
according to the Goebbels diaries, the financial situation of the party, which he had 
called disastrous, did improve enormously within less than two weeks after that meet- 
ing—a turn that the great propagandist, to be sure, ascribed to economizing. 

In summing up, I find it regrettable that our historians too often refuse to deal 
with the type of problems under discussion in a manner that would enable them to 
provide a convincing answer to the explanations advanced by the Marxist-Leninist 
schools. Our general neglect of those matters has never been more damaging than at 
present, in the time of the ABM’s and the MIRV’s, when our capacity to investigate 
the intricacies of the economic-military complex has become vital in this nation’s 
struggle to avoid a nuclear holocaust. 


Washington, D. C. Gzoroz W. F. HALLGARTEN 


To rue EDITOR or THE ÁMEXICAN HisTonicAL Review: 


I càn readily agree with Dr. Hallgarten that a fully adequate treatment would require 
more attention to the earlier histories of both German big business and the Nazi party. 
But since I was allotted only twenty minutes for my paper, that was impossible on 
this occasion. I shall be able to devote more attention to these matters in the book I 
am now preparing on the same topic. 

Regarding the rest of Hallgarten's letter, it might seem to the casual reader that 
he has remained unmoved by the criticisms leveled at his work by Professor Nolte and 
by me. Such is, however, not the case. Apparently in response to our efforts, he has 
abandoned, or significantly qualified, several key contentions of his own study. We 
now learn, for example, that he no longer regards his version of the aftermath of the 
Hitler-Papen meeting of January 4, 1933, as absolutely correct. In his own study, by 
contrast, he stated quite positively, and without qualification, that large amounts of 
big business money went to the Nazis immediately after that meeting. So definite 
was he on this point, in fact, that a number of reputable scholars have accepted his 
statement as conclusive proof. Now Hallgarten seeks to dismiss the issue as a bagatelle, 
stating that he has been challenged merely with regard to “the way” in which Hitler 
“mobilized financial help” after his meeting with Papen. But as I made plain in my 
paper, something more fundamental is at stake: whether Hitler received any money 
from big business as a result of that meeting. It is curious that Hallgarten does not 
respond to that question or to my charge that the text of the only document he cited 
in support of his own interprétation (Schroeder affidavit PS-3337) completely contra- 
dicts his account of the meeting’s aftermath. 

Instead of addressing himself to these matters, Hallgarten directs our attention to 
an entry in Goebbels’ diary for January 1933. There mention is indeed made of a 
sudden improvement in the party's finances, but, as Hallgarten admits, this is at- 
tributed by Goebbels to a reduction in expenditures rather than to increased contri- 
butions. Hallgarten's dismissal of the latter point on the grounds that Goebbels was a 
propagandist ignores the fact that the diary was kept secret at the time and thus served 
no immediate propaganda purposes. To be sure, it is possible that the text of the diary 
was tampered with for propaganda reasons at the time of its publication in 1934. But 
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if that is what Hallgarten is suggesting, he undercuts his own case by calling into 
doubt the authenticity of the very source he has just invoked. As for his claim that his 
own interpretation of the aftermath of the Papen-Hitler meeting was qualified by a 
footnote indicating it was based on “conjecture,” I invite the reader to find any such 
footnote; I have been: unable to do so. 

Hallgarten's letter reveals that he has also given ground with regard to another 
key argument of his own study: the allegedly crucial importance of the Gelsenkirchen 
deal. Earlier he maintained that the Nazis gained the support of part of the steel in- 
dustry by shielding from a clamor for parliamentary investigation of the affair those 
industrialists who had profited from the transaction. Now he indicates he does not 
contest the findings of an East German historian that show that there was no such 
clamor, and thus no need for Nazi protection. Ignoring in his letter the implications 
of this removal of the basis of his interpretation, Hallgarten assures us there is evi- 
dence of Hitler's and Góring's interest in the affair in the transcript of the Flick trial. 
This is so, if not to the degree he infers, but it is also beside the point. What is crucial 
is whether those industrialists who benefited from the transaction aided the Nazis 
thereafter. On that score, Hallgarten tells us that Hitler was aided by Fritz Thyssen, 
who, as everyone knows, had become his supporter well before the Gelsenkirchen deal 
(and who, according to Hallgarten's own version of the affair, opposed the transac- 
tion). He also alleges that Hitler received "direct aid" from Albert Vogler, but offers no 
evidence to back upi this assertion about the political behavior of one of the most 
problematical figures iof the pre-1933 period. It is surprising that there is no mention 
in his letter of the central figure in the Gelsenkirchen deal, Friedrich Flick. Nor is 
there any attempt to'challenge my interpretation of Flick's political activities in 1932, 
an interpretation that stands in contradiction to Hallgarten's thesis on the Gelsenkirchen 
affair. 

By his abandonment, or retroactive qualification, of key elements of his own study, 
Hallgarten has only weakened his case with this letter. He has added nothing new, 
unless we accept an: undocumented allegation by the East German historian Fritz 
Klein regarding purported credits extended the Nazis by German Grossfinanz (an al- 
legation that, as far as I am aware, Klein has never sought to prove in the sixteen years 
since publication of the article cited by Hallgarten). The points that Hallgarten does 
bring to bear are familiar to all and concern mainly developments that came after, 
-rather than before, Hitler’s acquisition of power (reprivatization of Gelsenkirchen, 
suppression of the Nazi Left Wing, rearmament, and expansion). By building his 
case so largely on these post-Machtübernahme developments, he has, in fact, provided 
a convenient illustration of the fallacious cui bono approach I described in my paper, 
according to which big business must have aided Hitler's rise, since it eventually came 
off well in the Third Reich. Hallgarten even manages to employ as well the other 
fallacious line of Teasoning I mentioned: that which seeks refuge in an alleged dis- 
tinction between “subjective” (or perceived) factors and “objective” (or actual) ones 
when the participants in history fail to perform as it is thought they should. That ap- 
proach is evident in Hallgarten’s statement that “Hitler’s ascent . . . corresponded, if 
not to the wishes, at least to the economic and political interests of big business.” 

Finally, I must take sharp exception to certain of Hallgarten's remarks that have 
nothing to do with the topic under discussion. He states, for example, that I am, in 
my “general views as anti-Communist as can be.” Here I submit that my criticism of 
certain historical studies that employ Marxist-Leninist theories hardly constitutes an 
adequate basis for conclusions about my political opinions. Even more objectionable is 
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the charge that, in referring to an article by an East German historian, I was accept- 
ing “Communist help” when it served my purposes. That is a serious allegation im- 
plying that I apply standards other than scholarly merit in citing the works of others. 
Let me therefore assure Dr. Hallgarten that I cited Volkland’s article because of its 
convincing argument and sound documentation, not because of the author’s political 
views (with which I am, in any case, unacquainted). Equally unacceptable to me are 
Hallgarten’s final remarks, which seem to suggest that our efforts to understand the 
past should be shaped by the political exigencies of today. That is a position which I 
think all those dedicated to the serious furtherance of historical knowledge will reject 
emphatically. 


Yale University Henry Asupy TURNER, JR. 


To THE EDITOR or THE American Historica, REVIEW: 


It was certainly not the intention of my “Comment” (nor could it be Professor Turner’s 
intention) to describe the intricate relationship between Hitler and big business. This, 
in fact, was the task of the books of Messrs, Czichon, Hallgarten, and others. The 
errors that Í mentioned may be "minor" ones, but they are, I fear, very characteristic of 
a state of mind which, because of its noble political motives (as again demonstrated 
by the last sentence of Mr. Hallgarten’s communication), seems to be in danger of 
neglecting or contorting factual accuracy. The main purpose of my “Comment” was to 
point out the qualitative difference between Hitler’s plans and mere “industrial inter- 
ests,” and this is the content of my “numerous” books on fascism, too. Fascism is only 
an important subject of historiography if it was more than the tool of certain private 
interests, and this decisive point cannot be cleared by narrating the various relations be- 
tween the party and some industrialists. In this sense the “neglect of the economic angle” 
may be the precondition of writing the history of genuine fascist movements. 


University of Marburg Ernst Noirs 
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Raymond L. Welty, whose death on May 23, 1968, was briefly noted in the last issue 
of the AHR, was for more than thirty years chairman of the department of social 
science at Fort Hays Kansas State College; he was also a past president of the Kansas 
Association of Teachers of History and Social Science. 


George Herbert Guttridge, Sather Professor of History, emeritus, in the University 
of California, Berkeley, died at Carmel, California, January 7, 1969. He had passed 
virtually his entire teaching career at Berkeley, forty years at the time of his retirement 
in 1965, teaching in the fields of Renaissance and Reformation as well as modern British 
history. Born at Hull, Yorkshire, in 1898, he was molded in the ambience of the Metho- 
dist manse, and he preserved throughout his life the exterior severity tempered by great 
internal warmth that the chapel ethos of Edwardian England demanded of its sons. He 
never lost his Yorkshire accent, nor the directness of the northern Englishman. An ad- 
mirer of his tutor, the eminent medievalist G. G. Coulton, at Cambridge, he would 
remark that Coulton suffered from an excess of zeal. Guttridge sought, and attained, 
scholarly and scholastic equableness, for his passion, while considerable, was bounded 
and restrained. After service in the Great War, he completed his studies at Cambridge 
and lectured there for a year before spending a year at Harvard as a Choate Fellow. He 
came to Berkeley in 1925 as an assistant professor and began an unbroken association 
with California that, at the time of his retirement, made him the doyen of the history 
department. It also, during the preceding decade when the department grew rapidly 
both in numbers and in excellence, accorded him an exceptional influence in directing 
that growth. 

Guttridge’s scholarly work was devoted principally to the middle years of eighteenth- 
century British politics, particularly the career of Lord Rockingham, his group of Whigs, 
and their eminent spokesman, Burke. Yet his first book, The Colonial Policy of Wil- 
liam III and the West Indies (1922), evidenced his strong emphasis on partisan politics 
as the key to policy in particular and parliamentary statecraft in general that would 
inform his later books, especially English Whiggism and the American Revolution 
(1942, 1963) and The Early Career of Lord Rockingham (1952). By this emphasis— 
continuous, pervasive, but never contentious in tone—Guttridge breasted the increasing 
flood tide of the Namier interpretation. His later work has served as a foil for the “new 
look” in eighteenth-century British historiography, but it has also provided a brake on 
the natural tendency to overzealousness that new interpretation spawns. Guttridge’s 
last major work, completed shortly before his retirement, The Correspondence of Ed- 
mund Burke, Volume II, July 1774-]une 1778 (1961), demonstrated his meticulous 
scholarship and his remarkable powers of historical observation and criticism. 

An extremely effective lecturer, organized, vital (though not showy), with a dry wit 
remembered long after the points of the lecture were forgotten, Guttridge left a pro- 
found mark on some of his students and touched all of them. His colleagues were moved 
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to great affection for him by the same qualities and an appreciation of his forthrightness 
and candor as manifested in the business of the department and the university. Appro- 
priately, a fund. has been established in his memory to assist graduate students at 
Berkeley to undertake study in Britain. 


University of California, Berkeley Tuomas G. BARNES 


Arthur N. Cook of Temple University died February 18. 


On April 6 Joseph Levenson, Sather Professor of History at the University of 
California, Berkeley, fell from an overturned canoe into the Russian River, sixty miles 
north of San Francisco. Two of his sons, who were wearing life jackets, were swept 
by the swift current far downstream to shore; but he, though a vigorous swimmer, 
was pulled under and was never seen alive again. At that time Joseph Levenson was 
only forty-eight years old. 

The impact of his death on those who knew and loved him was shattering. At 
Berkeley, a hundred or so of his students and colleagues gathered spontaneously as 
soon as they heard of his death. A few of his friends tried to express their grief, but 
broke into tears. Most sat in stunned silence. Similar meetings were held across the 
country at other universities, and on April 13 a funeral service held at his synagogue 
was attended by relatives and friends from the United States and England. Professor 
Donald Keene of Columbia University delivered the eulogy. 

Within his family, far more closely knit than most, Levenson most openly showed 
his playfulness, his vivid intellectual interests, his love of music, and his abiding belief 
in Judaism. But others, hardly as close to him, experienced a sense of grief that was 
almost puzzling in its intensity. For his colleagues in the university he was without 
doubt one of the most brilliant of their company. Educated at the Boston Latin School, 
he had gone on to graduate from Harvard University in 1941. Having served as a 
Japanese language officer in the United States Navy, he returned to Harvard after 
the war, receiving both an M.A. and Ph.D., as well as being elected to the Society of 
Fellows. In 1951 he began to teach Chinese history at Berkeley and was made a full 
professor ten years later, There was the usual list of honors (book prizes, a Guggen- 
heim Award, an invitation to spend a year at the Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences, editorships, and international colloquia), culminating in his ap- 
pointment to the Sather Chair of History. Yet he was more than simply brilliant. 
Active in departmental and university affairs, he possessed a fine sense of critical judg- 
ment and responsibility. Time and time again in the endless committee sessions of 
American university life today, Levenson would insert the mot juste—a single thought- 
ful sentence that might sum up the confused meanderings of an entire afternoon, settle 
ruffed tempers, point with unerring precision to the crux of a dispute. Extraordinarily 
articulate and possessed with consuming intellectual curiosity, he will be remembered 
in these circles above all for his gentle wit, his playfulness with words, and his life- 
time love affair with the English language, which was for him as hands are to the 
surgeon. 

Some, though not all, of this came across to his students. Levenson created no 
acolytes, no “school” of history, for so much of his genius lay precisely in the elaborate 
filigrees and metaphors that informed his writing. That kind of subtlety, as one stu- 
dent of his pointed out, is the first thing that is lost in the transmission of method from 
master to disciple. Nor did Levenson want to create simple emulators. Like a wu-wet 
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Taoist, he believed in letting his advanced students pursue their own paths toward 
scholastic’ individuality. Here his great contribution was his ability to perceive what 
the implications of a historical problem were. There are countless stories of students 
wandering into his offce!with thesis or seminar problems that they would confusedly 
recount until Levenson—his gaze turning inward as he began to see a theme emerge 
—would enthusiastically soar into a fugue that both enlivened and illuminated the 
student’s work. To undergraduates he was a stunning lecturer and a humane teacher. 
After his death, Berkeley’s student newspaper mourned his passing and spoke of the 
way in which he invariably greeted the idlest caller with a broad smile in his book- 
cluttered office, lighting and relighting one of his caked pipes as he patiently listened 
to the visitor. 

Levenson the scholar was without peer. His first book, Liang Ch'i-ch'ao and the 
Mind of Modern China (1953), recast Chinese historiography. Liang, the greatest 
Chinese intellectual figure of the early twentieth century, bridged traditional Con- 
fucian reformers and Marxist revolutionaries. Under Levenson’s pen, Liang's mind 
came to reflect the tensions of choice at this pivotal point in Chinese history. For Leven- 
son saw in Liang's thinking, not static thought but rather a living and poignant hesi- 
tation between history (meum-——"what is mine"—Chineseness) and value (verum— 
“what is universally valid"— Western cultural supremacy). To explore the origins 
and consequences of this dilemma, Levenson began writing his great trilogy, Confucian 
China and Its Modern Fate. Volume I, The Problem of Intellectual Continuity (1958), 
traced Ming-Ch’ing Confucian values (the “amateur ideal,” “bureaucratic-monarchic 
tension”) through the failure of nineteenthcentury mandarins to employ Western 
techniques to buttress a Chinese cultural essence ("7;" and “yung’”). Volume H, 
The Problem of Monarchital Decay (1964), was a reprise of the “bureaucratic-mon- 
archic tension” theme. Its importance to the traditional Chinese state was made evident 
in the demise of Confucian bureaucrats and monarchs alike as that vital tension dis- 
solved between them in the face of Taiping doctrines of transcendent sovereignty. 
Volume III, The Problem of Historical Significance (1965), used Levenson’s distinc- 
tion between culturalism and nationalism to explain modern China’s ambivalence about 
its own past. Was Chinese Marxism more Chinese than Marxist, or the contrary? 
Levenson answered that it was purely neither. Twentieth-century China was, instead, 
caught between its own history and that of the rest of the world. And so a new problem 
emerged for Levenson, for us, and for Chinese cultural revolutionaries: the struggle be- 
tween cosmopolitanism and nationalism. 

Just before his death, Levenson wrote an essay on his interest in history. The last 
lines read: “Cosmopolitan in the Chinese imperial world, Confucianists struck a pro- 
vincial note in the wider world of the nations, and they passed out of history, into 
history. In the manner of their passing they bequeathed their particular world (uni- 
versal, to them), where they had been historians in particular, to historians in general. 
And as one of the latter I am moving now, with a feeling of continuity of my own, 
to that cosmopolitan theme, the theme of cosmopolitanism itself. Beyond Confucian 
China and its modern fate (both that history on the stage and my history on the page), 
Provincialism and Cosmopolitanism: Chinese History and the Meaning of “Modern 
Times” is sputtering, and may sometime come alive.” The force of Joseph Levenson’s 
personality may gradually fade, but there will ever be that sharp ache when we recall 
so fine a mind snuffed out before its time. 


University of California, Berkeley Frepergic WAKEMAN 
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As was briefly noted in the June issue of the American Historical Review, John 
Henry Wuorinen, emeritus professor of European history of Columbia University, died 
of cancer after a short illness on April ro, 1969. 

Professor Wuorinen was born at Vaasa, Finland, in 1897. He fled from the Russian 
domination of his native land by skiing across the Gulf of Bothnia in March 1916, an 
expedition on which some of his comrades were lost. He arrived in New York in April 
of the same year and made his way to Massachusetts where there was a colony of his 
fellow countrymen. In September 1918 he entered Clark University and graduated with 
honors in 1921. He received his M.A. from the same institution in 1922 and taught 
briedy at Clark University and at the University of Iowa, He began his career at 
Columbia University in 1924, in the branch that was to become the School of General 
Studies. 

At Columbia he early concentrated his professional interests upon the Scandinavian 
Peninsula and published widely about the area, especially concerning his native Finland. 
His doctoral dissertation, Nationalism in Modern Finland (1931), was followed by The 
Prohibition Experiment in Finland (1931), Suomalaisuuden Historia (1935), The Finns 
on the Delaware (1938), Finland and World War II (1948), A History of Finland 
(1965), and Scandinavia (1965). During World War II he served in the Office of 
Strategic Services as an expert on Scandinavia. He was a trustee of the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation, was decorated by the Swedish and Finnish governments, and 
held an honorary degree from the University of Helsinki. 

Wuorinen had a long and distinguished career as a teacher. His students admired 
his conscientious and sympathetic guidance of their work and their professional activ- 
ities. From 1949 to 1958 he was chairman of the department of history at Columbia and 
ably directed its fortunes in a period of extensive reconstruction. He was regarded by 
his colleagues as a painstaking administrator and an excellent judge of talent. 

Professor Wuorinen remained active after his retirement from Columbia. He was 
dean of the faculty at Mt. Wachusett Community College from 1965 to 1967, re- 
turned to Columbia as a special lecturer from 1965 to 1967, and was distinguished visit- 
ing professor of history and Scandinavian studies at the University of Wisconsin in 
1967-1968. 

Professor Wuorinen is survived by his widow Alfhild (Kalijarvi) Wuorinen, and 
two sons, John Henry, Jr., and Charles Peter. He leaves behind him a fine tradition of 
scholarship and a host of friends who mourn his passing. 


Columbia University Sueparp B. CLoucs 


Frank Tannenbaum, who was born in Austria in 1893 and came to the United 
States in 1905, died in New York after a lingering illness on June 1. His degrees (B.A., 
Columbia University, 1921; Ph.D., Brookings Graduate School, 1927) were incidents 
in, rather than a prelude to, his active, many-faceted life. In 1935 he joined the Colum- 
bia faculty, becoming professor emeritus in 1961. 

Although bis departmental assignment was Latin American history, only six of 
Frank Tannenbaum’s fifteen books deal centrally with Latin America, and scarcely 
any is a work of history by standard definition, He was at home in all the social sci- 
ences, philosophy, and literature, not from calculated efforts to integrate the disciplines 
but from commitment to the integrity of human experience. So developed was his gift 
of empathy that he claimed to have been able to see the world through the eyes of the 
burro that carried him across. Mexico many years ago. 
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All that Frank Tannenbaum taught and wrote illuminated important situations that 
had deeply touched him. His early years with the IWW led to two books on labor 
movements, A prison term served in 1914 for leading homeless, hungry men into 
churches wakened his interest in criminology and led to three books, among them 
the widely used Crime and the Community (1938). His experiences in the South in- 
formed his prophetic Darker Phases of the South (1924) and, much later, his seminal 
Slave and Citizen: The Negro in the Americas (1947). His books on Mexico and 
Latin America, including Peace by Revolution (1933) and the Bolton Prize-winning 
Ten Keys to Latin America (1962), had a quiet authority derived from years of 
grass-roots acquaintance with the region as a newspaperman, economist, and educa- 
tion specialist in Mexico, as a three-year consultant on Puerto Rican problems in the 
1930's, as a backlands traveler who made three canoe trips down the Amazon. His 
sympathy for other cultures added dimension to his book and articles on American 
foreign policy. This wide spectrum of personal and scholarly involvements is recapitu- 
lated in The Balance of Power in Society (1969), a collection of essays written from 
1923 to 1968, which includes prolegomena to most of his books and to a broad 
pluralistic philosophy of society. 

To reflect on institutions meant, for Frank Tannenbaum, to try and change them. 
He was an architect of the legislation introduced by Senator Bankhead to create the 
Farm Security Administration. He served with the National Commission on Law Ob- 
servance and Law Enforcement. He founded and directed Columbia’s University 
Seminars, inaugurated in 1945 and now comprising some fifty seminars with seventeen 
hundred participants from over four hundred academic and nonacademic institutions: 
This venture, conceived as a “continuing fellowship” rather than a program of in- 
struction, is a living memotial to his philosophy of education. 

Frank Tannenbaum expressed himself with the warmth, clarity, and wisdom of 
one whose ideas have been forged in a rich and strenuous life. As our current academic 
disquiet perhaps reflects, this breed of scholar is no more. 


Yale University ' RrcnagD M. Morse 


Axel A. Norius of Great Falls, Montana, died June 12. 


Theodore C. Blegen of the University of Minnesota died July 18. His publications 
include: Norwegian Migration to America (2 vols., 1931, 1940); Minnesota: A History 
of the State (1963); and The E Rune Stone: New Light on an Old Riddle 


(1968). 


Frank Monaghan, author of John Jay, Defender of Liberty, died July 19, at the age 
of sixty-four. His intellectual pursuits were varied; for example, he edited the Franco- 
American Review and served as historian for the New York World's Fair of 1939. 


Harold Hulme, professor emeritus at New York University, died July 30, at the 
age of seventy-one. Among his publications is The Life of Sir John Eliot, 1592 to 1632 


(1957). | 
John B. MacInnes of Ithaca College died in July. 


Robert G. McCloskey of Harvard University died August 4. 
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Laurence Foster of Linfield College died August 15. 


George F. Lemmer, US Air Force historian, died August 22, at the age of fifty- 
four. He was the coauthor of the History of the United States Air Force, 1907~1957. 


Wilfrid Hardy Callcott, professor emeritus of the University of South Carolina, 
died September 20, at Houston, Texas, where he was a visiting professor at the 
University of Houston. Professor Callcott was a member of the history department at 
the University of South Carolina for forty-five years, from 1923 to 1968. He was an out- 
standing teacher and scholar in United States diplomatic and Latin American history. 
He was dean of the Graduate School from 1945 to 1959 and dean of the faculty from 
1955 to 1961. He had been president of the Deans of Southern Graduate Schools and 
was a Fulbright Lecturer at Oxford University, 1963 to 1964. He had been a visiting 
professor at the University of Texas and at Duke University. Among his important 
publications were Church and State in Mexico, 1822-1957; Liberalism in Mexico 1857- 
1929; Santa Anna; Caribbean Policy of the United States, 1890-1920; and The Western 
Hemisphere. 


Tibor Kerekes of New York City died October 5, at the age of seventy-six. He 
served as head of the history department at Georgetown University from 1950 to 
196: and was the author of Hungary: The Problem of the Danubian Basin (1941) 
and Rejuvenated Italy (1961). 
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promote history and assist historians, the Association offers many other 
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$7.50 (faculty signature required), and life $300. All members receive the 
American Historical Review, the AHA Newsletter, and the program of 
the annual meeting. 
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Secretary at 400 A Street, S. E., Washington, D. C. 20003. 
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Beacon Press. Announces with Pleasure 
the Start of an Important New Series: 


EUROPE IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Stephen R. Graubard, general editor 

The acceptance of contemporary history as a legitimate field of inquiry, 
although slow, has resulted in the creation of a literature of distinction and 
importance. Beacon’s new paperback series, Europe in the Twentieth 
Century, will provide'English editions of the most important and most 
diverse works on modern Europe written by Europeans. Until now, many of 
these works have not been available in English, or have been published only 
in hardcover editions. This series is designed to make important English- 
language works available to the student, and to encourage translation of 
works that deserve to be known by a wider reading public. 

Europe in the Twentieth Century will be a far-ranging series, reflecting 

the diversity of modem scholarship. The perspectives of sociology, political 
science, and other disciplines will be brought to bear on contemporary events. 
The first three volumes in the series are ready now: 


ESSAYS ON “THE WELFARE STATE” 

by Richard M. Titmuss 

A perceptive investigator of social structure and social policy focuses on the 
British welfare experience: social administration, hospitals and medical care, 
industrialization and the family, the position of women, and the effect of 
war on social policy. $2.95 


DER FUEHRER | 

by Konrad Heiden ' 

A classic analytic study of the Third Reich and the growth of its philosophy 
of force during the years 1918 — 1934, by an opponent and victim of 
National Socialism. $3.95 


THE VICHY REGIME: 1940 — 44 

by Robert Aron ` 

“Learned ... full... intelligent... With an almost superhuman objec- 
tivity, M. Aron — himself a ‘resistant,’ a Gaullist — stays if not quite above 
the battle, at any rate at a height that enables him to do justice (some will 
say more than justice) to the Marshal and to Pierre Laval." — D. W. Brogan, 
in The New York Times. $3.95 


These and other Beacon Press titles will be on display at the Conference 
Book Exhibit at the annual meeting of the American Historical Association. 
For a copy of our catalog, write to: 





Now avalible In paperbound editions— 
A SURVEY OF EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION, Fourth Edition. Wallace K. Ferguson, 
University of Western Ontario, and Geoffrey Bruun. 


1969 paperbound editlons: Anclent Times to 1520; 1270 to 1815; 1815 to 
the Present, each $5.75 


Also available In 1969 cloth editions: 


Complete Edition, $11.95; Part |: To 1660, $9.25; Part II: Since 1660, $9.25; 
Since 1500, $10.95 


This text makes the history of Western civilization comprehensible. It 
covers the rise of European civilization in the first hatf (to 1660), and 
introduces the student to other civilizations in the second half (since 1660). 
By first learning how European civillzation developed, the student is 

better prepared to understand comparisons and contrasts with other 
civilizations discussed In later chapters. 


THE URBANIZATION OF AMERICA: An Historical Anthology. Edited by 
Allen M. Waksteln, Boston College. About 530 pages, paper, February 1970 
This collection of 37 readings by experts In a broad variety of disciplines, 
focuses on the city—its genesis, growth, and Impact on America. The 
format of the book follows an approximate chronological order from 
colonial times to the present, with each of the elght sections devoted 

to a specific major topic. 


THE SUPREME COURT AND THE CONSTITUTION: Readings in American 
Constitutional History. Edited by Stanley |. Kutler, University of Wisconsin. 
608 pages, 1969, paper, $5.25 


THE ANCIENT WORLD. Thomas W. Africa, State University of New York at 
Bingħamton. 520 pages, 1969, paper, $5.50 


Houghton 
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Fl Publisher of The American Heritage Dictionary of the English Language 
in Boston/Atlanta/Dallas/Geneva, lil./ New York/Palo Alto 








THE MAINSTREAM 
OF CIVILIZATION 


JOSEPH R. STRAYER, Princeton University 

HANS W. GATZKE, Yale University 

E. HARRIS HARBISON, Late of Princeton Untversity 

EDWIN L. DUNBAUGH, Hofstra University 

Based on authoritative scholarship and incorporating the latest historical research, 
this new one-volume textbook offers a clear, concise account of the political 
economic, social, and intellectual history of civilization. Special features of The 
Mainstream of Civilization include boxed quotations (short extracts from con- 
temporary sources or new interpretations of important issues), which extend or 
supplement the text discussion; Ame lines, which place events in a wider chrono- 
logical framework; and an extensive illustration program, with 32 pages in full 
color portraying daily life in different historical periods. An Instructor's Manual 


with "Tests is available. 870 pages. $10.95 
Just published in a two-volume paperbound version: 
PART ONE: TO 1715 568 pages, $5.95 (probable) 
PART TWO: SINCE 1660 572 pages, $5.95 (probable) 
ORIGINS OF 


CONTEMPORARY EUROPE: 1890-1914 


J. KIM MUNHOLLAND, University of Minnesota 

Written to fill the need for a concise introduction to twentieth-century Europe, 
this new textbook provides a brief, interpretative synthesis of social, political, 
and intellectual developments in Europe at the turn of the century. Professor 
Munholland analyzes the basic social issues that confronted Europe as a whole 
during this period, and traces the emergence of those problems that have come 
to characterize European life during the first half of the twentieth century. With 
nine chapter-opening photographs, six maps, a two-page chronology of events, 
and annotated bibliographies for each chapter. 


Paperbound. 352 pages, $2.95 (probable) 
Publication: March 1970 





MODERN EAST ASIA 

Essays in Interpretation 
Edited by JAMES B. CROWLEY, Yale University 
This important new volume comprises 12 original essays, cach written by a 
specialist in modern Chinese or Japanese history. Designed for use by under- 
graduates, the book provides scholarly, up-to-date analyses of crucial periods and 
topics in the history of East Asia since 1800. With endpaper maps of China and 
Japan, a two-page chronology of events, and annotated bibliographies for each 
chapter. Contributors: Paul A. Cohen, James B. Crowley, Peter Duus, Shinkichi 
Eto, Jerome B. Grieder, John Whitney Hall, Akira Iriye, Marius B. Jansen, 
Maurice J. Meisner, Hugh T. Patrick, Frederic Wakeman, Jr., and Ernest P. 


Young. Paperbound. 416 pages, $4.95 (probable) 
Publication: April 1970 


Alse for Asian Stadies 


CHINA SINCE 1800 
JOHN A. HARRISON, University of Miami 
A concise, up-to-date history of modern China from the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century to the present that analyzes the conditions and events leading up to 
the civil war and the fall of the Chinese Republic. The concluding chapters 
present a detailed study of Communist China and bring the history of the 
People’s Republic up to date. A Harbinger Original. Paperbound. 278 pages. $2.85 


ACROSS THE PACIFIC 
An Inner History of 
American-East Asian Relations 


AKIRA IRIYE, University of Chicago 
With an Introduction by John K. Fasrbank, Harvard University . 


An analysis of the shifting relationships between the United States, China, and 
Japan during the last two centuries. 
A Harbinger Book. Paperbound. 361 pages. $2.85 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, INC. 
New York / Chicago / San Francisco / Atlanta 











A BRIEF HISTORY OF WESTERN MAN 
THOMAS H. GREER, Michigan State University 


Intended as the core book in Western civilization, European history, and human- 
ities courses, this one-yolume textbook provides a concise, authoritative, and highly 
readable account of the major events, institutions, ideas, and creative works that 
have shaped and expressed Western civilization. In order to present a balanced 
survey of political, social, intellectual, and cultural history, Professor Greer has 
selected for thorough: coverage the most significant experiences of Western man 
from the Greek beginnings to the present day, discussing artistic and literary 
events in the context of political and social developments. Each of the four main 
parts of the book is preceded by a two-page synoptic time chart, and the book 


is illustrated with 68 halftones and 18 maps. Paperbound. 594 pages. $5.50 


CLASSICS OF WESTERN THOUGHT 


Under the General Editorship of 
THOMAS H. GREER, Michigan State University 


A collection of classic documents in philosophy, religion, history, and literature, 
Classics of Western Thought surveys the course of Western civilization from 
ancient times to the present. Each selection is introduced by a concise headnote 
which discusses the writer’s life, his importance to the development of Western 
thought, and the significance of the particular work. 


Volume I: ThejAneient World 
Edited by STEBELTÓN H. NULLE, Michigan State University 
Paperbound. 360 pages. $3.95 
Volume Ii: Middle Agen, Renaissanee, and Reformation 
Edited by KARL F. TH OMPSON, Michigan State University 
Paperbound. 345 pages. $3.95 
Volume Hil: The Modern World, Enlarged Edition 


Edited by CHARLES' HIRSCHFELD, Richmond College of 
The City University of New York 
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Paperbound. 564 pages. $3.95 








New additions to the 


HISTORY OF 
EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION LIBRARY 
Under the General Editorship of GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


An outstanding paperbound series designed to provide a picture of the movements 
and influences that have formed the Western world. By concentrating on in- 
tellectual and cultural developments rather than on purely pes events, the 
authors furnish an original and lively approach to Euro history. Each book 
is profusely illustrated with full color and black and vine pas selected from 
a wide array of contemporary materials. 

Each volume: Paperbound. 216 pages. $2.95 


The Twelfth Century Heuninanises i Just published 
by CHRISTOPHER BROOKE 


The Medieval Papacy 
by GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


The Counter Reformation 
by A. G. DICKENS 


Europe in the Age of Louis XIV | Just published 
by R. N. HATTON 


The First European Revolution: 1776-1815 Just published 
by NORMAN HAMPSON , 


The Industrialization of Europe: 1780-1914 
by W. O. HENDERSON .. 


Europe in the Age of Imperialism: 1880-1914 
by HEINZ GOLLWITZER 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, INC. 
New York / Chicago / San Francisco / Atlanta 








' For the Three Quarter 
and Trimester ee 


WESTERN CIVILIZATION Its Genesis and Destiny 

By ‘Norman Cantor, Brandels University 

Norman Cantor’s brilliant study of the development of Western 
government and society In an expanded and updated three-volume, 
softbound edition. Using his novel three-track framework of Envi- 
ronment Essays, Heritage Essays, and the basic narrative, Cantor 
brings to the student the results of prevailing historical knowledge 
and Interpretation in the clearest, most effective way, Incorporating 
comparative and soclal science approaches. 

Volume I: Prehistory to 1500 A.D. . 

© 1970, Illus., softbound $5.95 (tent.) 

Volume If: 1300 AD. to 1815 A.D. 

© 1970, illus., softbound $5.95 (tent.) 

Volume III: 1815 A.D. to the Present . 

. 1970, illus., softbound $5.95 (tent.) 


CIVILIZATION PAST AND PRESENT Sixth Edition 

By T. Walter Wallbank, Emeritus, University of Southern California / 
Alastair M. Taylor, Queen' 8 University / Nels M. Bailkey, Tulane 

: University / Mark Mancall, Stanford University / George Barr 

Carison, Jr., Oregon State University 

Introducing a new softbound, three-volume edition of Wallbank and 

Taylor’s definitive World History text—Civilization Past and Present. 

Continuing the tradition and quality of previous hardbound edi- 

tions, the softbound Sixth Edition treats the history of civilization as 

a global experience, the joint achievement of mankind. Expanding 

the softbound editlon to three volumes permits In-depth coverage 

of contemporary world affairs and a more complete treatment of 

the period following World War Il. 

Volume I: Prehistory to 1500 A.D. 

© 1970, illus., sottbound $6.95 (tent.) 

Volume II: 1300 A.D. to 1815 A.D. 

© 1970, Illus., softbound $6.95 (tent.) 

Volume Ili: 1815 A.D. to the Present 

© 1970, illus., POONG $6.95 (tent.) . 





WEM SCOTT, FORESMAN College Division 
Glenview, Il. Palo Alto, Ca. Tucker, Ga. Oakland, N.J. Dallas, Tx. 





A NEW AMERICAN 
HISTORY PROBLEMS 
SERIES 


CRITICAL ISSUES IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
BARTON J. BERNSTEIN, Stanford University 
Series Editor 


Focusing upon important events, movements, and areas of 
concern in American history, each volume will present relevant 
and thoughtful selections from the professional literature as 
well as appropriate documents. 

In many instances, the secondary selections have been drawn 
from disciplines other than history; in most cases, they have 
been reprinted in toto. The documents have been selected so 
that they refer directly to and exemplify the issues or themes 
discussed {and disputed] in the secondary studies. 

In selecting topics, there has been no attempt to coerce issues 
into artificial molds of controversy, but, rather, to select prob- 
lems meriting exploration and analysis and to use materials 
which will guide the student in this process. 


THE FOLLOWING PAPERBACK VOLUMES ARE SCHEDULED 
FOR PUBLICATION IN 1970: 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, edited by Robert F. Berkhofer, Jr., University of 
Wisconsin 

AMERICAN EXPANSIONISM, edited by Marilyn Blatt Young, University of 
Michigan 

PROGRESSIVISM, edited by David M. Kennedy, Stanford University 

THE NEW DEAL, edited by Otis L. Graham, Jr., University of California, 
Santa Barbara 

THE ORIGINS OF THE COLD WAR, edited by Barton J. Bernstein, Stanford 
University 

POWER IN POST-WAR AMERICA, edited by Richard Gillam, Stanford 
University 


Additional volumes in the series will be announced. 


Little, Brown and Company 


34 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 02106 


_ ANNOUNCING 


The second edition of The European World has retained the basic 
organization of the highly successful first edition. The text is suit- 
able for both quarter and semester sessions and is again available in 
one-volume and two-volume editions. While featuring a balanced 
coverage of political, social, economic, and intellectual history of 
western Europe, the text also considers eastern Europe, Russia, and 
the borderlands of Europe. 


The £uropean World has been thoroughly revised to bring it up- 
to-date and to take into account new interpretations of events. The 
first chapters and the last especially have been reworked and 
expanded. 


The second edition has been completely redesigned to provide 
greater usability and to give more pleasure to both the professor and 
the student. The 45 maps and 11 charts have been entirely redrawn. 
All the maps are presented in at least two colors and 12 of the maps 
are in four colors. The 110 illustrations, an increase of 47 over the 
first edition, have been carefully rechosen and 12 are four-color 
reproductions. 


Accompanying the text is a Study Guide, prepared by Sterling 
Fishman of the University of Wisconsin, containing outlines of 
each chapter, exercises, brief discussion questions, identifications, 
and map exercises. Closely keyed to the text, the Study Guide tests 
the student's comprehension of the material he has read. 


A complimentary Instructor's Manual, also prepared by Profes- 
sor Fishman, containing objective and subjective examination 
questions keyed to each chapter, will also be available. 


Little, Brown and Company 


34 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 02106 
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a major revision 
THE EUROPEAN 
WORLD J History 


SECOND EDITION 


JEROME BLUM, 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


RONDO CAMERON, 


EMORY UNIVERSITY 


THOMAS G. BARNES, 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


THE EUROPEAN WORLD 
cloth 

1248 pages 

to be published in March 1970 


VOLUMEI The Emergence of the European World 
cloth 
600 pages 


VOLUMEI The European World Since 1815 
Triumph and Transition 

cloth 

680 pages 


STUDY GUIDE 


paper 
224 pages 


xliii 
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The American Profile 

by Morton Borden, Otis L. Graham, Jr., 
Roderick W. Nash, Richard E. Ogelsby, 
all at the University of Californla at 
Santa Barbara. 

A brief, fast-paced survey of the major 
forcas in American life. An interpre- 
tive approach, well-written and gen- 
erovsly illustrated. 

Now avallable for second semester. 
Paperbound. Instructor's Guide also 
avaliable. 1970. 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 

A Division of Raytheon Educatlon Company 
125 Spring Street, Lexington, 

Massachusetts 02173 

in Canada: D.C. Heath, Canada: A Division o 
Raytheon Canada, Limited. : 
Sulte 1408, 100 Adelaide Street West, 
Toronto 110, Ontario 
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A History of the Western World, 
Second Edition 

by Shepard B. Clough ei al. 
Two-volume edition: Ancient Times 

to 1715 

1715 to the Present — in cloth and 
paper editions 

Three-volume editlon: Anclent and 
Medieval Times 

Early Modern Times — Modern Times 
Study Guides and Tests also available. 
1968. 

Conflict or Consensus in 

American History 

by Allen F. Davis, Temple University, 
and Harold D. Woodman, University of 
Missouri, Columbla 

1966. Paperbound. 

Expanded two-volume editlon, 1968. 
Paperbound. 
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JUST 
PUBLISHED Bv 


A New General Collection of Voyages and Travels in Europe, Asia, Africa and 
America. Collected by Thomas Astley. 1945-47; repr. 1968. Vol. 1—680 pp., Vol. 
[1—732 pp., Vol. III—605 pp., Vol. IV—751 pp. Illus. Maps. Charts. Index. (SBN 
389-01150-9) 4 Vol. set $200.00 


“A mine of Information for anyone concerned with African Affairs during his tlme....Astley brought 
together all the authorities on any section of the Guinea coast and reprinted thelr accounts In their 
own words wherever possible ... a unique and comprehensive narrative.” 








GREAT TRAVELLERS SERIES — George Woodcock, Editor 

Alexander Mackenzie and the North West. Hoy Daniells. 1969. 216 pp. Illus. 
Maps. (SBN 38901011-1) $4.75 

Mackenzie was the first man ever to complete an overland journey across North America to the 
Pacific shore. His book on this voyage won him wide recognition and, in 1802, a knighthood. 
Bokhara Burnes. James Lunt. 1969. 220 pp. Illus. Maps. (SBN 389-01012-X) $4.75 
Burnes’ amazing adventures in Indla and Afghanistan caused him to be llonized upon returning 
to London in 1833 and to publish a journal. 


Henry Walter Bates: Naturalist of the Amazons. George Woodcock. 1969. 269 pp. 
Illus. (SBN 389-01014-6) $5.50 

From 11 years in the Amazons, Bates collected countless native artifacts and the evidence of 
over 8,000 hitherto unknown specles of Insects, birds, mammals, etc. 


Thomas Gage in Spanish America. Norman Newton. 1969. 214 pp. Illus. (SBN 
389-01013-8) $4.75 


The descriptions of Spanish Mexico and Central America by this 17th century traveller remain 
the best picture of the time of baroque opulence. 








A Geographical Survey of Africa. Its Rivers, Lakes, Mountains, Productions, 
States, Population. James M'Queen. 1840; repr. 1969. 303 pp. Map. (SBN 
389-01147-9) $15.00 


Includes a map on an entirely new construction to whlch is prefixed a letter to Lord John Russell 
regarding the slave trade and the improvement of Africa._ 

Fighting the Slave-Hunters in Central Africa. A/fred J. Swann. With a new Intro. 
by Norman R. Bennett. 2nd ed. 1969. 359 pp. Illus. Maps. (SBN 389-01148-7) 
$15.00 

A record of 26 years of travel and adventure around the great lakes and of the overthrow of 
Tip-Pu-Tib, Rumallza and other great slave-traders. 

Seventeenth Century Life in the Country Parish: With Special Reference to 
Local Government Eleanor Trotter. 1919; repr. 1968. 242 pp. Map. (SBN 
389-01149-5) $8.00 

"This useful and scholarly book fllis a place hitherto vacant. Miss Trotter...has produced a 
pook which willl be valuable to the historian as well as the antiquary.” English Historical Review, 


BARNES & NOBLE, INC. 


105 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10003 
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Books from Chapel Hill 


Robinson Crusoe's Island 
A HISTORY OF THE JUAN FERNANDEZ ISLANDS 
. by Ralph Lee Woodward, Jr. 
Here is the first study in English of the Juan Fernández Islands off the 
coast of Chile. Discovered in 1574, the Islands became famous through 
Selkirk's account of his stay there, an account used by Defoe as the factual 
base for Robinson Crusoe. Woodward relates the Islands' history to that 
of the western coast of South America and to the Pacific. 
$8.50 





Church and State in Latin America 
REVISED EDITION 
by J. Lloyd Mecham 
..8n important addition to the literature in English on the recent 
history of the Latin Ámerican republics, because it covers ground thus 
far largely unexplored and presents a mass of valuable data which has 
not hitherto been made readily accessible." — American Political Science 
Quarterly. 
$10.00 
now available in paper, chb-42 83.45 


u 


Mexican Village 
by Josephina Niggli 
“ ..it catches the essential qualities of its subject and is an excellent 
likeness, especially in regard to the way that a three-hundred-year-old 
caste system operates in a society leavened by Revolution. The fine shad- 
ings of social conduct and the intense pride of race, whether of Hispanic 
aristocrats, mestizos, or Inditos become more comprehensible.” — Chris- 
tian Science Monitor 
$5.95 
now available in paper, chb-24 $2.95 


The University of North Carolina Press 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514 
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Oxford University Press 








The Rise of Modern China 


By IMMANUEL C. Y. HSU, University of California, Santa Barbara. A balanced 
account of China's difficult transformation from the traditional universal empire to 
a modern national state, this volume is based on the productive research and scholar- 
ship of recent years. Beginning with a broad description of the Confucian state and 
society from. 1600 to 1800, the author then presents a detailed study of the develop- 
ment of the Chinese nation in the aineteentt and twentieth centuries. 


Spring 1970 approx. 800 pp. illus. text edition $9.50 


f trade edition $13.50 
A History of Russia 
SECOND EDITION 


By NICHOLAS V. RIASANOVSKY, University of California, Berkeley. This absorb- 
ing, scholarly account of Russia's past, now in its Second Edition, incorporates changes 
throughout the text, reflecting the findings of recent research. It examines in depth 
political, economic, social, and cultural developments in the course of Russian history. 
Following a general introduction, the book is arranged in five sections: Kievan Russia: 
Appanage Russia; Muscovite Russia; Imperial Russia; and Soviet Russia. “Still the 
best textbook in Russian or any other national history."—L. Jay Oliva, New York 
University, University Heights u 


1969 782 pp. illus. _text edition $9.50 trade edition $18.50 


A. World History 


By WILLIAM H. McNEILL, University of Chicago. "McNeill's conceptual scheme, 
his universalized periodization, his heightened awareness of historical interrelation- 
. Ships, and his greater attention to non-Western history, mark an important advance 
in fashioning a new world history. . . ."—W. R. Jones, University of New Hampshire. 
in The Social Sciences 


1967 496 pp. illus. ` text edition $6.00 trade edition $9.75 


Readings in World History 


Edited by WILLIAM H. McNEILL, and JEAN W. SEDLAR, both of the University 
of Chicago. 'The ten volumes in this paperback series consist of original source ma- 
terials and have been especially developed for use with Professor McNeill's 4 World 
History, although they may also be used independently. Volumes already ups 
are: The Origins of Civilization ae $1.25); The Ancient Near East (1968, $1.25): 
The Classical Mediterranean World (1969, $1.50); Classical India (1969, $1.50). Six ad- 
ditional volumes are in preparation: Classical China; The Islamic World; China, 
India, and Japan—The Middle Period; Medieval Europe; Modern Asia and Africa; 
Modern Europe and America. Each volume is about 250 pages. 


A History of the Ancient World 
By CHESTER G. STARR, University of Illinois 
1965 768 pp. 32 pp. plates;.20 maps text edition $9.00 trade edition $12.50 


WY OXFORD W UNIVERSITY W PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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The Growth and Culture of Latin America 
SECOND EDITION 


By DONALD E. WORCESTER and WENDELL G. SCHAEFFER, both of Texas 
Christian University. 'This work provides a clear, comprehensive introduction to more 
than four and a half centuries of Latin American history. The authors group coun- 
tries according to parallel experiences in certain periods, thus emphasizing both the 
similarities among some nations and the differences among various groups of nations. 
` The focus throughout is on Latin America rather than on external relations, pressures, 
and conditions. Brought up to date through the events of the 1960's, the account, in 
two volumes, breaks at the conclusion of the Wars of Independence. 


Spring 1970 two'volumes, each approx. 400 pp. ' paper, each '$4.50 


The Colonial Heritage of Latin America: 


ESSAYS ON ECONOMIC DEPENDENCE IN PERSPECTIVE 


By STANLEY J. STEIN, Princeton University, and BARBARA H. STEIN. With a 
. Strong emphasis on social and economic history, this interpretive study gives a broad 

` view of the ways in which Latin America has continued to be the prisoner of its co- 
lonial past. The authors show how the Iberian nations were economically dependent 
on natiors such as England and France. They examine carefully the economic devel- 
opment of the colonies, and consider as well their political administration and the 
social system. 


Spring 1970 232 pp. cloth $5.00 paper $1.50 
THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 

By ROLLIE E. POPPINO, University of California, Davis 

1968 370 pp. cloth $7.50 |^ paper $2.50 
Mexico: 

THE STRUGGLE FOR MODERNITY 


By CHARLES C. CUMBERLAND, Michigan State University 
1968 | 406 pp. cloth $7.50 A Galaxy Book, GB 244 paper $2.50 


.Ametican Urban History: 

AN INTERPRETIVE READER WITH COMMENTARIES 

Edited by ALEXANDER B. CALLOW, JR., University of California, Santa Barbara 
1969 688 pp. paper $4.95 


Wi OXFORD Ww UNIVERSITY W PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 


American Negro 
Slavery: 


A MODERN READER 


Edited by ALLEN WEINSTEIN, Smith 
College, and FRANK OTTO GATELL, 
Univeristy of California, Los Angeles 


1968 376 pp. cloth $7.50 paper $2.95 


American Themes: 


ESSAYS IN HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Edited by FRANK OTTO GATELL and 
ALLEN WEINSTEIN 


1968 512 pp. paper $2.95 


Essays on the Making 
of the Constitution 

Edited by LEONARD W. LEVY, Bran- 
deis University i 


1969 288 pp. paper $2.25 


Readings in Technology 
and American Life 


Edited by CARROLL W. PURSELL, 
JR, University of California, Santa 
Barbara ; 


1969 480 pp. paper $4.95 


Oxford University Press 
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Ten Major Issues 


in American Politics 
Edited by RICHARD HOFSTADTER, 
Columbia University 


1968 304 pp. paper $1.95 


The American 

Party Systems: . 

STAGES OF POLITICAL DEVELOP- 
MENT 


Edited by WILLIAM NISBET CHAM- 
BERS, and WALTER DEAN BURN- 
HAM, both. of Washirigton University 


1967 886 pp. cloth $7.50 paper $2.95 


World History, 
1914-1968 


THIRD EDITION 


By DAVID THOMSON, Cambridge Uni- 
versity 


1969 176 pp. paper $1.50 


Democracy in France 
since 1870 


FIFTH EDITION 
By DAVID THOMSON 
1969 


852 pp. paper $2.50 


WY OXFORD Wy UNIVERSITY W PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 


Oxford University Press 
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The Mighty Beo 


AMERICAN ARMED FORCES IN THE EUROPEAN THEATER IN WORLD 
WAR II 


By CHARLES B. MacDONALD, Deputy Chief Historian, Department of the Army. 
"No other book covers the entire European Theater so well. ... An objective account, 
impeccably accurate, eminently fair and, just as important, always readable."—]JonwN 
Toranb. “The best and,most readable account to date."—MamrIN BLUMENSON. 
Endpaper maps, 9 battle maps, 32 pages of halftones. $12.50 


Back to Nature 
THE ARCADIAN MYTH IN URBAN AMERICA 


By PETER J. SCHMITT, Western Michigan University. "With a gentle irony of 
tone and playfulness of style to relieve his fairly fact-crammed account, Professor 
Schmitt traces the rise of gentleman sportsmen, wildlife photographers, literary com- 
muters, popular nature writers, wilderness novelists, bird watchers . .. A well-executed 
examination of a perennial theme in a specific context.” —Kirkus Reviews. (Urban 
Life in America series.) — - $6.50 


Spain Under the Habsburgs 
` VOLUME II: SPAIN AND AMERICA 1598-1700 


By JOHN LYNCH, University College, London. The American Historical Review 
said of Volume I: “It is a very fine achievement, unquestionably. the best overall treat- 
ment of Spain and Spain’s European Empire under the first two Habsburgs, and the 
succeeding volume can be awaited with keen anticipation.” Volume II continues with 
a detailed history of the period when Spain slipped from her former dominance and 
began a long struggle for survival as a world power. 8 illustrations. $5.75 


Canada 


THE WAR OF THE CONQUEST 


By GUY FREGAULT; translated by MARGARET CAMERON. First published in 
1955 under the title La guerre de la conquéte, this book by one of French Canada's 
foremost historians is an outstanding work of scholarship that deals with the causes, 
events, and results of the Seven Years’ War in North America. Two features give it 
exceptional value and interest: the rich documentation, and its controversial thesis, 
which is that the war and surrender of Canada in 1763 was the death blow to a liv- 
ing society. $9.50 


WY OXFORD WY UNIVERSITY W PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 


Oxford University Press 








British Colonial Policy in the Mid-Victorian Age 


By W. P. MORRELL. This volume is a sequel to British Colonial Policy in the Age 
of Peel and Russell, published in 1930. Mr. Morrell covers the twenty years after 
1852 which were a critical period in the histories of New Zealand, South Africa, and 
the West Indies. Beginning with an introductory survey of personalities and the 
main issues of colonial policy of this period, he Men explores the workings of self- 
government in the many colonies. 5 maps. $12.50 


Murray of Yarralumla 


By GWENDOLINE WILSON. Essentially a biography of Terence Aubrey Murray. 
who became Speaker of the Australian Legislative Assembly in 1848, this book is 
also a fascinating account of the early settlement and development of the Canberra 
area before it became the national capital of Australia. The author has made good 
use of original documents, and there are many extracts from letters and diaries which 
give life to this story of a country society in the mid-nineteenth century. 


Preparatory to Anglo-Saxon England 


THE COLLECTED PAPERS OF THE LATE SIR FRANK STENTON 


Edited by LADY DORIS STENTON. This is a collection of papers by the author of 
Anglo-Saxon England. From 1905 onwards he published brief, masterly notes on 
doubtful pus of Anglo-Saxon history. The present collection represents only a 
fraction of the articles and papers he presented throughout his life. It is, however, 
an excellent selection, and two of the papers—The Thriving of the Anglo-Saxon Ceorl 
and Anglo-Saxon Coinage and the Historian—have never appeared before. $11.75 


The Usurpation of Richard the III 


DOMINICUS MANCINUS AD ANGELUM CATONEM DE OCCUPATIONE 
REGNI ANGLIE PER RICCARDUM TERCIUM LIBELLUS; SECOND EDITION 


Edited and translated by C. A. J. ARMSTRONG, University of Oxford. The Italian, 
Dominic Mancini, was in England in 1483, and wrote this tract for the information of 
his patron Angelo Cato, Archbishop of Vienne. The Latin text is published in this 
second edition with a translation, introduction, and notes. 2 plates. $5.95 


WY OXFORD Wy UNIVERSITY W PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 











William Hickling Prescott 
‘A Biography 


BY C. HARVEY GARDINER 


“A genuinely comprehensive and searching biography of William Hickling 
Prescott is long overdue. Fortunately, the task of filling the gap has fallen to 
an author with special scholarly preparation, critical insight, and the ability 
to appraise the great New England historian against the cultural background 
of the early republic. . . . This laboriously compiled and carefully wrought 
` book should long rank among the major American biographies.” 

~ —Allán Nevins ag $7.50 


William Gilpin: Western Nationalist 


BY THOMAS L. KARNES 


In this Vues Thomas L. Karnes traces the life of William Gilpin (1815— 
1894) from the quiet comfort of his Quaker boyhood home through a turbu- 

lent career as Indian fighter, pioneer, newspaper editor, land promoter, and 
first governor of the Territory of Colorado. Illustrated $7.50 


Essays on the American West 
The Walter Prescott ¥ ebb Memorial Lectures 


EDITED BY HAROLD M. HOLLINGSWORTH AND SANDRA L. MYRES 


This third volume in the series includes four essays on the people and insti- 
tutions of the American West: “The Ranching Frontier,” by Sandra L. 
Myres; “The Frontier Family: Demographic Fact and Historical Myth,” 
by Blaine T. Williams; “The Muzzle-Loading Rifle: Frontier Tool,” by 
. Robert L. Williamson; and a discussion of Frederick Jackson Turner and 
Walter ‘Prescott Webb by Ray A. Billington. $4.50 


available from your bookstore or from 


. * 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS PRESS Gp AUSTIN AND LONDON 


(Box 7819, Austin 78712) 














ELY GREEN 
Edited by Elizabeth N. & Arthur Ben Chiity 


The personal journals of Ely Green (1893— 
1968), which recount with sensitivity and wit 
the tragedy of being a “half-white bastard,” 
too black, too white to be at home in America. 
680 pp., notes, cloth, $10.00 


SBN 87023-047-6 LC 75-76048 


Race 
Relations 
in Virginia 


and Miscegenation in the South 
1776-1860 : 


JAMES HUGO JOHNSTON 


A major source bookon the institutlonalization 
of slavery in the South researched from petitions 
addressed to the legislature of Virginia and tha 
executive papers of the governors of Virginia. 
232 pp., bibliog., index, notes, cloth, $8.50 

SBN 87023-050-8 LC 78-87833 


Racial 


in America 


From the Puritans to Abraham Lincoln 
LOUIS RUCHAMES 


A compilation of the important documents concerning 
raclai thought in America with an introductory essay 
and critical commentary. 

544 pp., bibllog., Index, notes, cloth, $8.00 


SBN 87023-031-X LC 68-19674 


Black & 


White in 
Culture 


An Anthology from The 
Massachusetts Review 


Edited by Jules Chametzky & Sidney Kaplan 


Nat Hentoff, W.E.B. DuBois, Martin 

Luther King, Jr., Jean-Paul Sartre, 
Saunders Redding, Stokely Carmichael, 
Sterling Brown, and Mike Thelwell are 
among the contributors to this collection of 
stories, poems, portraits, and critical 
assays on black culture in America which 
have appeared in the pages of MA during its 
first ten years. 

480 pp., ilius., index, notes, cloth, $10.00 


SBN 87023-046-8 LC 74-76045 


The 


Selling of 
Joseph 


A Memorial 
SAMUEL SEWALL 


Edited, with commentary & notes, 
by Sidney Kaplan 


A reprinting of the Gehenna Press limited 
edition of one of the earliest antislavery 
tracts published in the United States. 

68 pp., bibliog., notes, paper, $1.25 

SBN 87023-051-2 LC 74-87832 


The 
University of — 
Massachusetts 


Munson Hall, Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 


Books from Ginn-Blaisdell 


by Arthur S. Link, Princeton University, and Stanley Coben, 
niversily of California, Los Angeles 


The Democratic Heritage 
A History of the United States 


A uniquely exciting and comprehensive history of the United 
States. 


Combining their exceptionally broad knowledge of political, so- 
cial, intellectual, and economic history, Arthur Link and Stanley 
Coben trace the evolution of the United States from the Colo- 
nial era through 1969 with an integrated approach rare in history 
texts. Along with political and diplomatic history, considerable 
attention is given to intellectual and cultural development— 
ee of our id frequently slighted in the ordinary 
istory 


Emphasis throughoüt the book is placed on interpretation of 
long-term themes and trends, as well as on the causes and 
meaning of major events. 


Illustrated sections of 10 to 20 pages each, devoted to a dozen 
special subjects, such as slavery and the Great Depression, use 
unusual techniques to arouse empathy for people who lived in 
aroma tances difficult for contemporary students to under- 
stand. 


Appendixes ‘containing primary source material, election and 
census data, and an extensive, up-to-date critical bibliography 
are additional features. 


“The Democratic Heritage” is suited to a one- or two-semester 
course. 


Hardcover. Available Spring 1970. 


Ginn-Blaisdell 

A Xerox Company 

275 Wyman Street 

Waltham, Massachusetts 02154 
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Books from Ginn-Blaisdell 
edited by William L. Sachse, TM of Wisconsin 


English History in the Making 
Volume I: Readings from the Sources to 1689 
Volume Il: Readings from the Sources from 1689 


Professor Sachse provides easy access to basic documents of 
English history ordinarily found only in large or specialized 
libraries. 3 
Excerpts from statutes, state papers, chronicles, memoirs, pe- 
riodicals, etc., are arranged topically within eleven time periods 
to highlight the characteristics and chief problems of each era 
from the Britain described by Julius Caesar to the New Com- 
monwealth. 


Paperbound. Volume I, $5.50; Volume II available Spring 1970. 


Topics in United States Diplomatic History Series 
Consulting Editor: Norman A. Graebner, University of Virginia 


Leading historians of American diplomatic history contribute 
volumes suited to undergraduate and graduate students. 


Recognition of Russia: An American Foreign Policy 


Dilemma 
by Edward Bennett, Washington State University 
Paperbound. $2.95. 


Genesis of American Nationalism 

by penam W. Van Alstyne, Callison College, University of the 
acific 

Paperbound. Now available. 


Theodore Roosevelt and the International Rivalries 
by Raymond A. Esthus, Tulane University 
Paperbound. Available Spring 1970. 


Ginn-Blaisdell 

A Xerox Company 

275 Wyman Street 

Waltham, Massachusetts 02154 
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Peltries or Plantations 


The Economic Policies of the Dutch West India Company in New 
Netherlands, 1623-1639 — i 


VAN CLEAF BACHMAN Short-run exploitation or long-range develop- 
ment? These alternatives faced the Dutch West India Company when it 
chose between fur trading and colonization in New Netherlands. Dr. Bach- 
man's study is the first systematic effort to examine the Dutch West India 
Company’s economic policy in the light of its organizational structure and 
investment alternatives, $7.50 


The Emergence of Oligopoly 
Sugar Refining as a Case Study 


ALFRED S. EICHNER This historical account of the consolidation of the 
sugar refining industry is used as a case study to illustrate patterns of evolu- 
tion in American business organization. Professor Eichner employs a unique 
four-stage model to demonstrate that the merger movement was motivated 
by the desire not to achieve economies of scale but to control prices. 
$12.00 


History in the United States, 1800-1860 


Its Practice and Purpose 


GEORGE H. CALLCOTT “The facts of history do not exist for any 
historian until he creates them," wrote Carl Becker. As a study of how the 
American past has become history and of the origins of the American his- 
torical consciousness, Professor Callcott's book enlarges tbe craft of history 
for both the present and the future. ` $8.95 


Luther Martin of Maryland 


PAUL S. CLARKSON and R. SAMUEL JETT Thomas Jefferson was 
his enemy. Henry Adams called him the “most formidable of American 
advocates . . . drunken, slovenly, grand." He championed states’ rights at 
the Constitutional Convention, and he defended Sam Chase against im- 
peachment and Aaron Burr at his treason trial. Until the publication of 
this book he had rightly been called the most important figure of his time 
not yet biographied. $10.95 
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America and the World 

From the Truman Doctrine to Vietnam 

ROBERT E. OSGOOD, ROBERT W. TUCKER, HERBERT S. DINER- 
STEIN, FRANCIS E. ROURKE, ISAIAH FRANK, LAWRENCE W. 
MARTIN, and GEORGE LISKA, Seven eminent scholars here reappraise 
both the premises of our foreign policy and our objectives as a nation. They 
are concerned not only with national interests, but with the total environ- 
ment of foreign policy: the experience of the cold war, the rivalry with 
Russia, the influence of domestic institutions and pressures, economic 
constraints, and military technology. $12.00 cloth, $2.95 paper 


The Air Force Plans for Peace, 
1943-1945 


PERRY McCOY SMITH Coming at a time of intense national debate 
about the role of the military, this study of the Air Force’s World War II 
planning is both timely and disturbing. Smith documents the thesis that 
the planners' thinking on post-war contingencies was clouded, if not totally 
directed, by their desire to justify a large independent air force and the 
industrial capacity to build it. $5.95 


Safeguarding tbe Public 
Historical Aspects of Medicinal Drug Control 


JOHN B. BLAKE, Editor The essays in this book discuss the history of 
medicinal drug control in Europe and America, the evolution of such tools 
‘as the U.S. Pharmacopeia and the National Formulary, the policies of the 
AMA on medicinal agents, and the development of federal drug regulations 
in the U.S. $7.50 


Western Medical Pioneers 
in Feudal Japan 


JOHN Z. BOWERS Dr. Bowers’ history of the first contacts between Japan 
and the West is the story of doctors in the role of diplomats and emissaries, 
with medicine the means to a cultural rapprochement. Dr. Bowers traces the 
. development of Western medical ideas and practices in Japan from 1634 
to 1870. ' $8.95 
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"BLACK HERITAGE IS US" 


~ 


} 
BLACK HERITAGE: A History of Afro-Americans, a series of 108 half-hour programs, Is 
the first comprehensive, professional film study of Black History to be compiled by lead- 
Ing Afro-American scholars, authors, and activists. Produced Jointly by WCBS-TV and 
Columbla University, these 16 mm, black and white filmed lectures are now belng made 
avaliable by Holt, Rinehart and Winston, inc. The entire series of 108 flims is priced at 
$15,000; films purchased [ndlvidually are $165.00 each. A paperback serles based on the 


films Is now In preparation. 


PREVIEW PRINTS AVAILABLE 


Introduction 
Vincent Harding, Spelman College 


The North American Scene, Vincent Harding 


The End of the Golden Age, John Henrik 
Clarke, Hunter College =, 


Slavery In the Southern Colonies: 1619 to 
1776, Edgar Toppln, Virginia State College; 
Slavery and the Building of America, Ster- 
ling Stuckey, Northwestern University 


The Undramatic Slave and Slave Revolt, 
Lerone Bennett, Ebony Magazine, Visiting 
Professor, Northwestern University 


Protest's New Prophets, Vincent Harding 
with Benjamin Quarles, Morgan State Col- 
lege, and Sterling Stuckey 


The Radical Republicans, James Shenton, 
Columbia University 


Public Education After the Civil War, Hor- 
ace Mann Bond, Atlanta University 


Blues, Minstreis, Ragtime, and Musical 
Comedy, Edgar Toppin 


Garvey and His Time, E. U. Esslen-Udom, 
University of Ibaden, Nigeria 


Making the World Safe for Democraoy, St. 
Clair Drake, Stanford University 


Harlem: The Making of a Community, John 
Henrik Clarke 


The Political Setting, Charles V. Hamllton, 
Columbia University 


The Black Community and The New Deal, 
St. Clair Drake: 


The War Against Fascism, St. Clair Drake 


Black Musio in Transition, A. B. Spellman, 
Morehouse College 


The: Freedom Movement in Africa, E. U. 
Essien-Udom 


Three Black Writers, Lawrence Neal, writer 
and poet, Toni Cade, City University of New 
York City College, Charles L. Russell, Onxy 
Magazine, and Addison Gayle, City College 
and New York University 


Black America Fashions Its Foreign Policy, 
Robert Browne, Fairlelgh Dickinson Uni- 
versity 


Racism and Education, William Strickland, 
author and lecturer, with students James 
Garrett, James Turner, Linda Housch, and 
Raymond M. Brown 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. | 383 Madison Avenue, New York 10017 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. | 383 Madison Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10017 


Attention: Paul B. Foster 
Please send a preview print of 





Alternate cholce 
Please send more Information about Black Heritage [7] 


Name 
Affiliation... 
Position 





(select one film) 








Address 





City. 











“BLACK HERITAGE IS US” 


Keep up to date 
with the Past. 





A SHORT HISTORY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 


John E. Rodes. Using a horizontal rather than chronological approach, the author articu- 
lately examines Western history through the ideas and themes that dominated succeeding 
epochs in our past. The treatment of socio-political and intellectual developments irrespec- 
tive of national boundaries reveals both history’s slow continuity and its violent reversals 
of previous trends, Events and cultural movements are presented within the context of a 
clearly controlled, thematic organization. For introductory courses, the study kai um with the 
literate age in 5000 B.C. and concludes with a projection towards the twenty-first century, 
With forty-eight pages of color maps and extensive bibliographies. 1970. 608 pp. Paper. 
$5.95 


A HISTORY OF THE AFRICAN PEOPLE 


Robert W. July. This richly illustrated history of Africa surveys the continent's major social, 
economic and political developments from pre-historic times to the present. The author, 
who taught in Africa for fourteen years, treats the history of the African people as an 
occurrence to be studied in its own terms, examining Africa's experiences with outside areas 
as the Africans themselves viewed them, not as an extension of the affairs of various foreign 
powers, Special effort is made to pee both historical perspective to the recent emergence 
of independent African nations and thematic coherence to the vast sweep of the past. With 
twenty-six maps. 1970. About 600 pp. Paper. About $5.95 


Also of interest... 

USSR: A Concise History 

Basil Dmytryshyn. A e eats and objective survey of Soviet domestic developments 
and pia, To icy since 1917. Based on primary sources and the best of recent scholar- 
ship, the is supplemented by appendices containing selected documents significant in 
the history of the USSR. 1965. 634 pp. Paper. $5.95 


THE AGELESS CHINESE: A History 


Dun J. Li. A chronological history of China, in which the author stresses the fundamental 
environmental, economic, and cultural forces which have played a major role in China’s 
history and continue to be significant in its present development. 1965. 602 pp. Paper. $5.95 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS * COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
597 FIFTH AVE. * NEW YORK 10017 
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THE AGE OF : 
MAGNIFICENCE 


(102) 

By the Duc de Saint-Simon. 
Edited and translated by 
Sanche de Gramont. $1.85 


THE HUNDRED 


YEARS WAR (257) 
- By Edouard Perroy. $2.25 


LUTHER AND 
THE REFORMATION 


(249) . 
By V. H. H. Green. 
Illustrated, $1.65 


THE CASTLES AND 
THE CROWN (104) 


By Townsend Miller. $1.85 


ELIZABETH THE 


GREAT (276) 
By Ellzabeth Jenkins. 
lilustrated. $2.45 
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Major works in history 
> available in 


4 |CAPRICORN BOOKS 


A Division of G. P. Putnam's Sons 
Editorial Adviser: Dr. Vincent P. Carosso, New York University 


LIFE IN 
FRANCE UNDER 
LOUIS XIV (321) 


By John Laurence Carr. 
Illustrated. $1.95 
(Available Spring 1970) 


LIFE IN 
NORMAN ENGLAND 


(282) 
By O. G. Tomkeieff. 
Hiustrated. $1.95 


EVERYDAY LIFE 
IN RENAISSANCE 
TIMES (283) 


By E. R. Chamberlain. 
Illustrated. $1.75 


LIFE IN VICTORIAN 


ENGLAND (281) 


By W. J. Reader. 
Hiustrated. $1.85 
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@ A COMPLETE CATALOG OF CAPRICORN TITLES is available upon request. Examination copies 
of any Capricorn Book for potential adoption will be sent upon receipt of request on school 


letterhead. 


@ CAPRICORN BOOKS FOR YOUR PERSONAL LIBRARY are avallable at a special faculty discount 
of 3396 upon recelpt of your check and a copy of this ad. 
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CAPRICORN BOOKS : A Division of G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
$ 200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10016 


NEW MACMILLAN HISTORY TITLES 


INTERPRETING AMERICAN HISTORY: Conversations with Historians 
By John A. Garraty, Columbia University 


Professor Garraty presents personal interviews with 29 leading Ameican historians. 
The conversations cover the entire course of United States history, from its basls in 
Europe to the Present. 


1970, paper, two volumes, approx. 450 pages each, prob. $4.95 each; cloth, one 
volume, approx. 896 pages, prob. $10.95 


THE AMERICAN PAST: Conflicting Interpretations of the Great Issues 
THIRD EDITION 
Edited by Sidney Fine and Gerald S. Brown, both, University of Michlgan 


The new edition of this very successful reader retains the basic pattern and organization 
of the previous editions. Both volumes continue to employ the dialectical method to 
illuminate the nature of historical construction and the vitality, tentativeness, and con- 
tinuity of the historical enterprise. 


Volume 1, 1970, approx. 672 pages, paper, prob. $4.95 
Volume II, 1970, approx. 608 pages, paper, prob. $4.95 


THE EUROPEAN PAST, sECOND EDITION 
Volume I: Reappraisals In History from the Renaissance through Waterloo 
Volume Il: Reappraisals in History since Waterloo 


By Shepard B. Clough, Columbia University; Charles Warner, Unlversity of Kansas; 
Peter Gay, Yale Unlversity; John M. Cammett, John Jay College of Criminal Justice 


This new edition reflects the history profession's renewed interest In social change, 
revolution, and violence In history. The essays in these two volumes present reevalua- 
tions or conflicts of interpretation of thirty important historical topics. 


1970, two volumes, both approx. 512 pages, prob. $4.95 each. 


EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: A History 

By Brison D. Gooch, University of Connecticut 

This text covers the period 1789-1890 with particular focus on the years 1815-1870. 
While providing a careful resume of the political and diplomatic history of the nine- 


teenth century, Professor Gooch also covers the social and cultural aspects of that 
development. 


1970, approx. 512 pages, prob. $7.95 


HELLENIC HISTORY FIFTH EDITION f 

By the late George Willis Botsford, the late Charles Alexander Robinson, Jr., 

Revised by Donald Kagan, Cornel! University 

This edition maintalns the book's excellent fundamental character: the skillful inter- 


weaving of social and cultural life with the political developments of each period, and 
the careful treatment of the transitions between the various periods. 


1968, approx. 608 pages, prob. $9.95 
Write to the Faculty Service Desk for examination copies. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
866 Third Avenue New York, New York 10022 
In Canada, write to Collier-Macmillan Canada, Ltd., 
1125B Leslie Street, Don Mills, Ontario 


The Social Foundations of German Unification, 
1858-1817 


Ideas and Institutions 
THEODORE S. HAMEROW 


The author deals first with the development of the economy and the 
community under the influence of industrialization; he then considers 
the ideologies of the era and the groups supporting them; and, finally, 
the structure of politics. He finds that national unification was not the 
result of a nationalism affecting all classes of society; it represented rather 
the triumph of a new economic order over traditional modes of production 
and government. $12.50 


Tradition and Authority in the 
Western Church, 300-1140 


KARL F. MORRISON 


'This is a comprehensive account of the Church's struggle toward a satis- 
factory definition of tradition in the period from the conversion of Con- 
stantine to the publication of Gratian's Decretum, the great systematic 
book of Church law that radically altered men's idea of authority in the 
Church. ". . . the best general history of political thought in the early 
Middle Ages, and the first definitive study of the idea of tradition in 
ecclesiastical-political thought during this period." Norman Cantor $12.50 


Princeton Paperbacks 


The Secret City: 4 History of Race Relations in the Nation's Capital, by 
Constance McLaughlin Green 42.95 


The Age of the Democratic Revolution, Volume I: The Challenge, by 
R. R. Palmer $2.95 


Opposition to Louis XIV: The Political and Social Origins of the French 
Enlightenment, by Lionel Rothkrug $3.45 


The Eighteenth Century Revolution in Spain, by Richard Herr $3.45 


Princeton University Press 


Princeton, New Jersey 08540 





ANNOUNCING TWO EXCELLENT SELECTIONS 


AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


IN 
TWO 
VOLUMES 





EUROPEAN 
HISTORY 


John A. Garraty’s 


HISTORICAL VIEWPOINTS 
NOTABLE ARTICLES FROM AMERICAN HERITAGE 


S. E. Morison, P. Miller, J. H. Plumb, R. B. Morris, C. N. Degler, 
D. Donald, C. Vann Woodward, R. Hofstadter, W. E. Leuchten- 
burg, J. K. Galbraith, and D. P. Moynihan are among the 
scholars represented in this collection. The articles—authoritative 
and analytical, yet interesting and readable—cover a wide range 
of topics spanning the entire history of the United States, from 
before the first settlements to the present day. Those included 
differ in purpose and approach; some present new findings, some 
re-examine old questions from a fresh point of view, others distill 
and synthesize masses of facts and ideas. Together, the volumes 
include 48 readings and over 100 illustrations. Professor Garra 
has written a general introduction and introductions to eac 
article. 


AN EXCELLENT SUPPLEMENT TO GARRATY’S THE 
AMERICAN NATION. 


` Both volumes ready in January / Paper / To 1877: 320 pp.; 


$3.95 / Since 1865: 352 bp; $3.95 





Richard Pipes 
EUROPE SINCE 1815 


This text emphasizes those elements in the past that have par- 
ticular relevance for the mid-20th century. The chapters on 
economic and social history are unusually comprehensive and up 
to date. Roughly fifty percent of the book treats social history, 
intellectual history, and history: of science and technology, 
placing it in the mainstream of modern historiography and, 
concurrently, stressing subjects which most interest today’s stu- 
dents. The author uses the comparative method, indicating 
common patterns throughout Europe without ignoring local 
differences. In treating domestic politics, he traces the emergence 
and triumph of the liberal state, the crisis of liberalism and the 
advent of totalitarianism, and the emergence of the modern 
neo-liberal state. In foreign politics, he stresses major inter- 
national conflicts. Four full-color portfolios, Introductory chapter 
by William L. Langer. 


Ready in January. Tentative: 624 pp.; $12.95 


Each of the texts described above is a joint publication of Harper & 


Row, Publishers and American Heritage Publishing Co., Inc. 


rd HARPER & ROW, PUBLISHERS 49 E. 33D ST. /NEW YORK 10016 
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Q Cornell University Press 


A Sentimental Journey 
Memoirs, 1917-1922 


By VIKTOR SHKLOVSKY. Translated from the Russian 
by RICHARD SHELDON with a Historical Introduction 
by SIDNEY MONAS. The author, one of the pivotal fig- 
ures of early twentieth-century Russian culture, reports 
in shattering detail the events of five years of violence and 
upheaval. His memoirs, translated for the first time into 
English, recount his experiences in Russia during: World 
War J, the Revolution, and the ensuing civil war. The book 
is both a major historical document and an important liter- 
ary experiment—a memoir in novel form. In his introduc- 
tion, Richard Sheldon reviews the author's life and work 
and discusses some of the stylistic techniques which 
Shklovsky used to achieve his effects. The historical in- 
troduction by Sidney Monas relates Shklovsky and his 
colleagues to the events of the period. 


368 pages, frontispiece, map. $10.00 


Paris under Siege, 1870-1871 
From the Goncourt Journal 


Edited and translated by GEORGE J. BECKER with a 
Historical Introduction by PAUL H. BEIK. Events in 
Paris from the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War to the 

pression of the Commune are vividly captured in this 
self-contained section of Edmond de Goncourt’s Journal, 
After his brother Jules’ death in 1870, Edmond threw him- 


` self into the affairs of the time and recorded his firsthand 


observations during an astonishingly eventful year in 
French history. Professor Becker's introduction provides 
biographical material and a literary appreciation of the 
Goncourts. Professor Beik gives a succinct history of the 
time, with observations on the Commune, which played a 
brief but vital role in the history of French socialism, Also 
included are reproductions of cartoons, a chronology of 
events, and biographical notes on contemporary personali- 
ties. 


352 pages, illustrations, fold-out map. $8.50 





es 


Cornell University Press G 


PEERING : 
nO AMIT Four Generations 


LIFE Population, Land, and Family in Colonial 
Andover, Massachusetts 


By PHILIP J. GREVEN, JR. A groundbreaking study in 
Colonial history, this book gives a sharply detailed picture 
of life in an early American community. ie on three 
basic, interrelated subjects hitherto largely neglected— 
population, land, and the family—as they affected the lives 
of four successive generations. One of the first historians 
to apply demographic methods to historical research, the 
author presents much unexpected evidence about the most 
basic aspects of family life in colonial America. 


356 pages, frontispiece, map, 5 graphs. $12.50 


CONTRASTING : 
rRENcH Lhe French Presence in 


RULE Cochinchina and Cambodia 
Rule and Response (1859-1905) 


By MILTON E. OSBORNE. Based on a wide a of 
English, French, Cambodian, and Vietnamese archival 
sources, this work compares and contrasts the establish- 
ment of French rule in Cochinchina (the southernmost 
part of Viet-Nam) and Cambodia. 


384 pages, maps. $9.50 


SPREADING Studies in Philippine 


GOSPEL Church History 


Edited by GERALD H. ANDERSON. Ecumenical in 
character, the eighteen essays in this collection deal with 
various episodes, movements, events, documents, and per- 
sonalities of importance during more than four hundred 
years of Christianity—from the earliest Spanish involve- 
ment to the advent of the independent church movement. 


464 pages. $14.50 


Cornell University Press 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 14850 
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COLUMBIA COLUMBIA 





THE ROMANCE OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT 


BY PsEUDO-CALLISTHENES 


Translated from the Armenian Version with an Introduction 
Albert Mugrdich Wolohojian 
This Romance, with its interpolations, redactions, and translations, is the 
source of most of the episodes of the Alexander stories that proliferated during 
the Middle Ages. 
Number LX XXII of the Records of Civilization series $8.50 


HERESIES OF THE HIGH MIDDLE AGES 


Translated and edited by WALTER L. WAKEFIELD and AUSTIN P. Evans * 


More than 70 documents are included in this collection of sources for the 
history of the popular heresies in Western Europe during the High Middle 
Ages. They range from the 11th to the 14th centuries and represent both ortho- 
dox and heretical viewpoints. 

Number LXXXI in the Records of Civilization $22.50 


THE FIHRIST OF al-NADIM 
A Tenth-Century Survey of Muslim Culture 


Translated by BAYARD DODGE 


“ 


. a catalogue of the books of all peoples, Arab and foreign, existing in 
the language of the Arabs . . . from the beginning of the formation of each 
science to this our own time."—from al-Nadim's introduction. 

Number LXXXIII in ihe Records of Givilization $25.00 


NATIONALITIES OF THE SOVIET EAST: 
PUBLICATIONS AND WRITING SYSTEMS 


A Bibliographical Directory and Transliteration Tables for Iranian 
and Turkic-Language Materials located in U. S. Libraries 


Epwarp ALLWORTH 


An invaluable guide to the study of 26 little-known nationalities of the Soviet 
Union, this volume presents an exhaustive bibliographical directory of over 
8,000 rare books and periodicals in Iranian and Turkic, published between 
1818 and 1945, and located in the principal American research libraries. It is 
supplemented by a tested and practical] transliteration system for rendering into 
the Roman alphabet citations and references for the materials in 5 of the writing 
systems—Hebrew, Georgian, Arabic, Roman, and Cyrillic—and 85 of the alpha- 
bets employed in the area. Spring $15.00 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS, 440 West 110th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10025 


Address for orders: 136 South Broadway, Irvington, N.Y. 105339. 
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For December publication— 


Nations and Empires 
R. C. Bridges, Paul Dukes, J. D. Hargreaves 
and William Scott, editors 


A collection of approximately 100 documents, some translated here for the first 
time, arranged around ten central themes in European history since 1648 and 
providing an excellent introduction to methods of historical study through use 
of source materials. The text traces the attempts of European governments and 
statesmen to confront the political and social problems of periods of accelerated 
change and offers an opportunity for detailed study of two occasions when par- 
ticularly new ideas were tested—the French and Russian revolutions. 

336 pages paper $2.25 


Godly Rule 


William Lamont 


A brief and scholarly study of the political and religious controversies of a fa- 
miliar period in English history (1603-1660) viewed from an unusual perspec- 
tive—one that explores the assumptions and ideals that kings, bishops, and 
other pillars of orthodoxy shared with their “lunatic fringe” critics. The book 
forces the reader to take a new look at James I and his bishops, at Laud and 
his supporters, and the Erastian revival of the late 1640's, and at the army sec- 
tarians, as well as at Cromwell and the Clarendon “Code.” 

200 pages = $5.95 


Britain Pre-Eminent 
C. J. Bartlett, editor 


This study offers an analysis of the extent of British power and influence in the 
nineteenth century. Ás the first of the industrialized nations, Britain contributed 
greatly to the industrialization of others. As the financial capital of the globe, 
she provided funds to build up foreign economies and to facilitate the growth 
of trade. British humanitarians led the world against the slave trade. This vol- 
ume draws together material often treated separately as economic, imperial, and 
diplomatic history and synthesizes much of recent research on the period. 

` 208 pages $6.00 


The French Renaissance 
Franco Simone 
H. Gaston Hall, translator 


An edited, updated translation of Il Renascimento Francese, presenting in 
English for the first time a new interpretation of France between the fourteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. The author shows ceay the continuity and originality 
of French literary culture during this period and rejects the notion of a sudden 
Italianization of France at the end of the fifteenth century and the Medievalist 
theory that the sixteenth century French Renaissance had been anticipated by 
earlier renascences going back to the twelfth century. l 
328 pages $11.50 


ST. MARTIN'S PRESS 


College Department 175 Fifth Avenue New York, New York 10010 
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Men and Citizens 
A Study of Rousseau’s Social Theory 
JUDITH N. SHKLAR ; 


In this study, based on all of Rousseau’s writings, Mrs Shklar 
first discusses his two models of Utopia and his moral psy- 
chology, then stresses the centrality of his belief that public 
opinion was the dominating force in social life. She ex- 
amines Rousseau’s images of authority and the use of tradi- 
tional metaphors in his political writing. (Cambridge Stud- 
tes in the History and Theory of Politics) $8.50 


On the Corruption of Morals in Russia 
M. M. SHCHERBATOV 
Edited by A. LENTIN 
The first complete English translation of this work written : 


by an aristocrat who was present at the court of Catherine II. 
The editor places it in its historical perspective and dis- 
cusses Shcherbatov's role as conservative historian, moralist, 
philosopher and publicist. The.text is given in both English 
and Russian, on facing pages. $16.50 


The Transition in Bengal, 1756-1775 
‘ABDUL MAJED KHAN 


A study built around the political career of Saiyid Muham- 
med Reza Khan, who held public office from 1756 to 1772, 
spent pni years under attack from the East India Com- 


pany, was brought to trial on trumped-up charges and rein- 
stated as Naib Nazim in 1775. Denbridge South Asian 
Studies 7) $13.50 


l 


: The Indus Civilization 
Third Edition 
SIR MORTIMER WHEELER 


The third edition, entirely reset, discusses new contribu- 
tions to the study of the ancient Indus Civilization. Sections 
on climate and on the northwestern sites have been ex- 
tensively revised and a section on dating has been added. 

Cloth ng 50 Paper $2.95 
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Colonialism in Africa, 1870-1960 
Volume 1: The History and Politics of Colonialism, 1870-1914 
Edited by L. H. GANN and PETER DUIGNAN 


This newly published work is the first of a four-volume 
collaborative history of Africa during the period of colonial 
rule, sponsored by The Hoover Institution of Stanford Uni- 
versity and under the general editorsbip of Peter Duignan 
and L. H. Gann. 

The history and politics of imperialism from the "scram- 
ble for Africa" to decolonization will be covered in the first 
two volumes. The third will treat of the impact of colonial- 
ism on African societies, and the last volume will deal with 
economics, : Volume 1: $17.50 


The Caigua of the Western Sudan 
A. S. KANYA- FORSTNER > 


An examination of the motives for the extension of French 
rule over large areas of the West African interior at the end 
of the nineteenth century. The author discusses the influ- 
ence behind French military imperialism, its effects on the 


. Western Sudan and its role in the general partition of 


West Africa. $13.50 


A History of West Africa 
Fourth Edition of An Introduction to the History of West Africa 


J. D. FAGE 


Professor Fage has brought his well-known introductory 
survey up to date by extensive rewriting and revision and 
the addition of two new chapters on the political develop- 
ments in lower Guinea in the slave trade era and on devel- 
opments in the interior of West Africa in the nineteenth 
century. Cloth $7.50 Paper $1.95 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


32, East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 10022 
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Two volumes in the series 
Sources in American History— 


RECONSTRUCTION, : 1865-1877 
Edited by Robert W. Johannsen, University of Illinois 


At the close of the Civil: War, the major problems confronting the U.S. cen- 
tered around the status in the union of the former states and individuals of ` 
the secession and the newly freed slaves. Seventeen papers from original 
sources deal with the issues arising out of these problems and present a 
well-balanced view of the era. 


January, 1970 220 pages paper, $2.45 


THE YOUNG REPUBLIC, 1789-1815 
Edited by John C. Miller, Stanford University 


This text documents the major domestic and international issues confront- 
ing the young republic from 1789 to 1815. The editor has chosen nineteen 
documents that reflect the new government's efforts to achieve political 
unity and economic stability, foreign affairs and the domestic complications 
arising out of the War of 1812, and features of social and intellectual life 
during these years. 


Just published 


| . 


t 


A BEHAVIORAL APPROACH TO HISTORICAL ANALYSIS 
By Robert F. Berkhofer, Jr., University of Minnesota 


This volume examines the theoretical bases for the derivation and synthesis 
of facts from historical evidence. Integrating theories and concepts from the 
social sciences and the philosophies of history and science, the book pro- 
vides theoretical foundations for historical analysis by offering a common 
ground for discussion and by giving examples relevant to current historical 
controversies. 


1969 l l 347 pages $7.95 


318 pages paper, $2.45 


Fp 


IDEAS IN AMERICA . 
Source Readings in the Intellectual History of the United States 


Edited by Gerald N. Grob, Rutgers University, and Robert N. Beck, 
Clark University 


Ideas in America deals with the important problem of whether America has 
an independent and indigenous tradition of its own, or whether American 
thought is a derivative by-product of a larger and older European tradition. It 
seeks to determine whether, in either case, there is an identifiable American 
national purpose and goal. Excerpts from major American intellectual figures 
are arranged in such a manner as to relate their ideas to the development of 
a native intellectual tradition. 


March, 1970 550 pages (approx.) $6.00 tent. 


THE CROSS OF CULTURE 
A Social Analysis of Midwestern Politics, 1850-1900 
By Paul Kleppner, Northern Illinois University 


This is a thoroughly documented quantitative-behavioral study of political 
action in the Midwest from 1850 to 1900, centering on the political up- 
heaval in the 1890s. Unique in its integration of empirical methodology and 
behavioral models of explanation, this volume analyzes the relationship 
between the political structure and other structures of society, and examines 
the linkages between politics and other types of social conflict. 


February, 1970 416 pages $9.00 


NAPOLEON’S SATELLITE KINGDOMS 
By Owen Connelly 


“|, . a feast for the specialist, yet it is written well and carefully enough to 
be attractive even to the novice . . . deals with the kingdoms over which 
Napoleon set relatives and covers the years 1805-1815... this review can- 
not adequately indicate the wealth of information and thought-provoking in- 
terpretation in the volume.”—American Historical Review 


387 pages A Free Press Paperback, $2.95 


THE FREE PRESS 


A DIVISION OF THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
866 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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Seeing America 
and Its Great Men 


The Journal and Letters of Count 
Francesco dal Verme, 1783-1784 


By Counr Francesco pau VERME. Translated and edited by ELiZzaABETH COMETT, 
West Virginia University. xxxiii, 147 pp. $6.00 


_ Seeing America and Its Great Men contains letters and a journal written by Count 
Francesco dal Verme, a distinguished Italian nobleman, during his tour in the United 
States from 1783 to 1784.; He was one of the few Italian visitors to record impressions 
of colonial America. His tour with George Washington to the New York frontier in 1783 
is the most detailed report available of that journey. Miss Cometti’s introduction and 
annotations enlarge the scope of the text and make it a useful survey of life in the United 
States toward the close of the eighteenth century. 


Lawes Divine, Morall 
and Martiall, etc. 


Compiled by Wituiam STRACHEY. Edited by Davo H. Frauerty, University of Vir- 
gínia. xxxviii, 10r pp. $2.00 


(Jamestown Documents) 


Lawes Divine, Morall and Martiali, etc. are the laws drawn up for the colony of Virginia 
between 1609 and 1612. These laws represent the first written manifestation of the com- 
mon law in America, however harsh some individual provisions may seem. Written for a 
small populace and largely military in content, the laws indicate the problems the English 
first had to overcome in the New World. : 


The Virginia Germans 


By Kraus Wusr, Editor of The Report, a publication of the Society for ihe History of 
the Germans in Maryland. xii, 310 pp. $8.50 


A colorful part of Virginia’s history is uncovered in this first comprehensive study of 
German settlement and integration in Virginia from 1608 until World War I. The au- 
thor has collected and interpreted a great deal of information never before published, and 
he combines it with forgotten facts as well as passages of history familiar to general 
readers, Identification by name and origin of many German families in Virginia provides 
an important new source of information for genealogical research. 

This is the most thoroughly researched study of the German background of any one 
of the fifty states in the Union. Although it is a scholarly work, T'he Virginia Germans 
is highly readable and of immediate interest both to the historian and to the casual reader. 


University Press of Virginia 
Charlottesville 


Now Reprinted for the American Historical Association 


AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL 
REVIEW 


Vols. 1-50. New York, 1895/96-1944/45. 
clothbound $1700.00 paperbound $1500.00 
per volume paperbound $ 30.00 


to be reprinted soon 


Vols. 51-55, New York, 1945/46-1949/50. 
clothbound $ 220.00 paperbound $ 200.00 
per volume paperbound $ 40.00 


General Index v. 1-10; 11-20; 21-30; 31-40. 4 vols. (covering years 
1895-1934). 


clothbound (in 1 vol) $ 44.00 paperbound $ 40.00 
per index paperbound $ 10.00 


Please request complete catalogue of other reprints 
in the Historical Sciences. 


KRAUS REPRINT CO. 


A U.S. Division of Kraus-Thomson Organization Limited 
16 East 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 10017 
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LANGUAGE AND AREA STUDIES: EAST 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE 


A Survey 
Charles Jelavich 


Despite the extreme importance of the political, cultural, social, and economic turmoil 
in the areas of East Central and Southeastern Europe, these have not been adequately 
studied in the United States. American knowledge of the region has increased since 
1945, but in many subjects it is limited or inadequate. The purpose of this survey, 
prepared by the American Council of Learned Societies and the Social Science 
Research Council, is to assess the past accomplishments and future pres ts for the 
development and expansion of American academic concentration in the field. Because 
the demsnd for qualified instructors and scholars cannot be met pemn, the contribu- 
tors to this study present major recommendations for the field as a whole, and for 


fifteen specific disciplines. 
1969 LC:72-8122 496 pages $11.50 








EAST CENTRAL EUROPE 
A Guide to Basic Publications 
SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE 
A Guide to Basic Publications 
Edited by Paul A. Horecky 


These two annotated area guides present a judiciously evaluated inventory of those 
writings which are particularly relevant to the political, socioeconomic, and intellectual 
life of Bast Central and Southeastern European lands. The first book focuses on 
Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary and Poland; the second covers Albania, 
Bulgaria, Greece, Romania, and Yugoslavia. Over one hundred leading specialists have 
culled, from an abundant corpus of published information, those books and periodicals 
which are both topical and essential to the field. 

October Details to be announced 


HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE GREAT 
Thomas Carlyle 
Edited and with an Introduction by John Clive 


Thomas Carlyle's History of Frederick the Great is as much a tract of the Victorian 
era as it is a history. It is a manifestation of Carlyle's search for the ablest man, a true 
hero to serve as an example and inspiration for the England of his own day. The result 
is not a conventional history, but a personal book which aims to educate the reader by 
engaging him subjectively in the narrative. Carlyle communicates a view of the historical 
process as flux, as constant motion. Classic European Historians series, Leonard Krieger, 


general editor. 
1969 LC:79-82375 522 pages Cloth $10.50 Paper $3.45 
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SE aE a A OP ET NT WOE EON INIE OM. 
STEPHEN J. FIELD 
Craftsman of the Law 


Carl Brent Swisher 
With an Introduction by Robert G. McCloskey 


Because the Supreme Court is the final interpreter of the constitution, that court has 
come to be a major symbol of constitutionalism. The Court and the Constitution series 
is b into print a number of important books on past Supreme Court Justices and 
on the role of the Court in American life. As well as filling a need for students of Jaw, 
political science, government, and history, these volumes will provide, collectively, a 
history of the Supreme Court. The latest volume in this series is Carl Brent Swisher’s, 
Stephen J, Field—Craftsman of the Law. In the past fifty years “judicial biography” 
has taken on a new relevance as biographers realize more and more that the justices do 
not merely transmit constitutional verity but actually play a part in fashioning it. This 
was particularly true of Stephen Field, who served on the Court from 1835 to 1897. 
1969 LC:79-86323 473 pages Cloth $10.95 Paper $2.95 


CHICAGO 


LAND FIT FOR HEROES 


The Planning of British Reconstruction, 1916-191 
Paul Barton Johnson , 


Land Fit for Heroes is the first full account of Britain's effort to plan for postwar recon- 
struction during World War I. Using public archives, as well as documents to which 
access had been forbidden under the “fifty-year rule,” Johnson reassesses each of the three 
questions which make this topic highly controversial today. (1) Was the reform effort 
genuine, and what were the causes of its partial collapse? (2) What was the scope and 
the impact of decontrol? (3) What was the relationship between war and reform? Focusin; 

on the realities of governmental thought and action, Tonnies shows that the conventiona 

assessment of British reconstruction as a haphazardly planned failure is inadequate. 
“For a book of this scope and magnitude, there are few things with which to quibble... . 
this stands as a striking achievement, a volume as stimulating as it is massiye."—Stephen 
Koss, American Historical Review 








1968 LC:68-27444 540 pages, Illus. Cloth $14.75 
NS Rt eS een 


AN AMERICAN PRIMER 


Chicago Collector’s Edition 
Edited by Daniel J. Boorstin 


A collection of declarations, s, letters, and speeches which reflect the shaping of the 
aspirations and institutions of America—now in a handsome new boxed edition. "A thin 
of endless fascination, the American heritage. Mr. Boorstin has captured most of it and 
illuminated it brilliantly in his stimulating collection."—Raymond Walters, Jr., Saturday 
Review. “There is much here that is unfamiliar and fascinating, and it makes for splendid 
‘and generous reading."—Edmond Wright, New York Times Book Review. 

1969 £.C:66-20576 492 pages $22.50 
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GARRETT PRESS 
Seth DIesemts mee 


FACSIMILE EDITIONS 


~ AMERICAN- 
LITERATURE 
AND CULTURE 
-16201820-- 


a basic collection of early American drama, fiction, history, 
biography, travels, poetry and religious writings. 





253 

















Selected by Everett Emerson, University of Massachusetts ; 
Lewis Leary, University of North Carolina; 

J. V. Ridgely, Columbia University ; and Kenneth Silverman, 
New York University, this series presents important new interpretive 
and reference materials contributed by leading scholars. 
Fifty-four titles in all — quality reprints of scarce originals previously 
available only in large non-circulating collections out of reach of 
student and scholar. 


For descriptive catalogue and ordering information on this and other 
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Edited by RICHARD HOFSTADTER 
and C. VANN WOODWARD 


Oxford University Press is proud to announce The Oxford History 
of T United States, a series of comprehensive volumes covering the 
history of the American people from Colonial times to the present 
day! The series will consist of eight chronological volumes covering 
the/major historical periods. In addition there will be three topical 
volumes treating diplomatic history, economic history, and intellec- 
tual history. Each of the books will be approximately 250,000 words 
in length and each is intended to be a contribution to scholarship 
in its own right apart from its place in the series. 
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Charles Sellers . William Freehling - Morton Keller 
William Harbaugh - Ernest May 
THE AUTHORS OF THE TOPICAL VOLUMES ARE: 
Stuart Bruchey (Economic History) 
Norman Graebner (Diplomatic History) 
John W. Ward (intellectual History) ` 


Itlis expected that the first volumes will be published in the fall of 
1971 and that the series should be largely complete by 1976, the 
bicentennial anniversary of the American Revolution. 
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THE: WESTERN HISTORY ASSOCIATION AND 
UTAH STATE UNIVERSITY 
Announce the Publicatton of 














The Western Historical Quarterly, a new scholarly journal, reflects 
the interests and research of scholars in the history of Western 
America—the American frontier and westward movements, the 
regional West, the borderlands of Mexico and the frontier and 
western regions of Canada and Alaska. 

The Western Historical Quarterly, published in January, April, July 
and October, includes learned articles, book reviews and notices, 
lists of important recent articles, and news and notes. Volume T, 
number 1, was issued January 1970. 

Manuscripts dealing with subjects appropriate to the study of the 
American West are solicited. 


The Western Historical Quarterly is sent to all members of the Western 


oy Association. Annual dues are $9 (includes subscription to 
estern Historical Quarterly and The American West magazine). 


Application for personal membership in Western ery Associa- 


tion should be sent to Arrell M. Gibson, DE 


reasurer, 


University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 73069. A plications 
for individual and institutional subscriptions to The Western His- 
torical Quarterly should be addressed to the Managing Editor. 
Individual subscriptions $7. Institutional subscriptions $7. Stu- 
dents $5. Single copies $2. 


BOARD OF EDITORS 
Rosert G. ATHEARN WirBun R. Jacoss Ropman W. PAUL 
University of Colorado University of California California Institute of Technology 
Ray ALLEN BILLINGTON Santa Barbara. Don RUSSELL 
Henry E. Huntington Library Howarp R. Lamar The Westerners 
VERNON CARSTENSEN Yale. University Crank C. SPENCE 
University of Washington GeRALD D. Nasi | University of Illinois 
DoNALD JACKSON University of New Mexico Ropert M. UTLEY 
University of Virginia National Park Service 
EDITOR MANAGING EDITOR 
LEONARD J. ARRINGTON S. GEORGE ELLSWORTH 


The Western Historical Quarterly 
Utah State University e Logan, Utah 84321 
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BLACK HISTORY 


FUGITIVE .SLAVE SERIES 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE REVEREND 
JOSIAH HENSON . 


With an Introduction by Robin W. Winks, 


. Yale University 


: Paperbound, 190 pp, $2.45 
THE NARRATIVE OF WILLIAM W. BROWN, 


. A FUGITIVE SLAVE 


With an Introduction by Larry Gara,’ 
Wilmington College g 
Paperbound, 98 pp, $1.95 


AUSTIN STEWARD: TWENTY-TWO YEARS A 
SLAVE AND FORTY YEARS A FREEMAN 
With. an Introduction by Jane H. and Willlam 
H. Pease, E 
University of Maine 

Paperbound, 221 pp, $2.45 


THE REFUGEE: A NORTH-SIDE VIEW OF 
SLAVERY BY BENJAMIN DREW 
With an Introduction by Tilden G. Edelstein, 
Rutgers, 
The State University 

Paperbound, 272 pp, $2.45 


FOUR FUGITIVE SLAVE NARRATIVES 


This volume combines the four paperbacks. 
Hardbound, 781 pp, $12.95 





Also: 


THE BLACK RESPONSE TO AMERICA From 
Frederick Douglass to the NAACP 

By Robert L. Factor, Queens College of the City’ 
University of New York 

With: an Introduction by Merle Curti, University 
ot Wisconsin f 


This text explores the various motives, tech- 
niques, problems, and sources of strength and 
weakness of Black leaders beginning with an 
interpretation of Frederick Douglass and In- 
cluding an analysis of black responses to Post- 
Reconstruction America and the central role of 
Booker Washington. The political, legal, eco- 
nomic, and intellectual responses are discussed 


dnd analyzed. In press (1970). 


Addison-Wesley THE B!GN OF 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. EXCELLENCE 
Reading, Meseechusstis 01067 






HISTORY of the 
United States 
Inthe Twentieth 
Century 


By Forrest McDonald, Wayne State University 








A breakdown of the author's THE TORCH 1S 
PASSED: THE UNITED STATES IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY (1968), these paper- 
backs allow for greater flexibility on the part 
of the Instructor and easier handiing for the 
student. 





Volume 1: 1900-1920 


Volume il: 1920-1945 








Volume Ill: 1945- present 


A In press (1970) 
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(THEMES and SOCIAL FORCES 
(in American history — 


Robin W. Winks, Yale University, General Editor 





This unique open-ended series of documents attempts to come to grips 
with perhaps the foremost question that confronts history as a contem- 
porary discipline: RELEVANCE. The approach Js thematic. The purpose 
is to explore the significance of major Influences In American History : 
through primary and secondary sources, then to Illustrate the Impact of 

' these: forces on contemporary thought. ' 
The serles and each book in It is designed to complement the chrono- 
logically minded United States survey courses by highlighting the lóng', 
term trends. Social, Intellectual and cultural historlans will likewise find 
these books to be of value in the Intermediate level courses. 


ANTI-DEMOCRATIC TRENDS IN TWENTIETH CENTURY AMERICA 
Edited by Roland L. DeLorme and Raymond G. Mcinnis, 

-~ Western Washington State College 
Paperbound, 272 pp, $2.95 


ALLEGIANCE IN AMERICA: THE CASE. OF THE LOYALISTS 
: Edited by Q. N. D. Evans, 
. Richmond College of the City University of New York 
Paperbound, 197 pp, $3.25 


PURITANISM AND THE AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 


Edlted by Michael McGlffert, University of Denver 
Paperbound, 280 pp, $3.25 


THE AMERICAN ENVIRONMENT: READINGS IN THE HISTORY OF 
CONSERVATION : à 

Edited by Roderick Nash, . ' 

University of Callfornia, Santa Barbara 

Paperbound, 236 pp, $3.25 


THE HISTORIAN AND THE CLIMATE OF OPINION 
Edited by Robert A. Skotheim, 

University of Colorado 

Paperbound, 217 pp, $3.25 


' THE AMERICAN MILITARY: READINGS IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
MILITARY IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 
Edited by Russell F. Welgley, 
Temple University : : 
Paperbound, 184 pp, $3.25 
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Addison-Wesley” THE SHON OF 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Reading, Meseachusstts 01867 y 





American History 
in FOCUS Series 


William H. Goetzmann, University of Texas, General Edltor 









The purpose of this series is to provide more interesting and accurate 
insights, through primary and secondary source documents, into the story 
of American History. Intended to be used in the introductory United 
States survey courses, as well as the upper-level period courses, the 
books demonstrate in the most direct way the essentlals upon which 
historical interpretations are built. Each book In the series concentrates 
on a distinct time span, touching on most of the key developments 
within it. 










THE COLONIAL HORIZON: AMERICA IN THE SIXTEENTH AND 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES 

Edited by William H. Goetzmann, University of Texas 
Paperbound, 213 pp, $3.25 








THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION: THE ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATION, 
1763-1794 

Edited by Charles R. Ritcheson, Southern Methodist University 
Paperbound, 209 pp, $3.25 








YEARS OF TURMOIL: CIVIL WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Edited by John Niven, Claremont College 
Paperbound, 241 pp, $3.25 










THE GILDED AGE: AMERICA, 1865-1900 


Edited by Richard A. Bartlett, Florida State University 
Paperbound, 191 pp, $3.25 







THE AGE OF INSECURITY: AMERICA, 1920-1945 


Edited by Robert A. Divine, University of Texas 
Paperbound, 194 pp, $2.50 












Addison-Wesley 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Reading, Massachusetts 01567 
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from Allyn and Bacon, Inc... 


NEW! | ^ 
THE AMERICAN PAST in Perspective 
Volumes | and Il 


By Trevor Colbourn, University of New Hampshire; and 
James T. Patterson, Indiana University. Designed for survey 
courses in American history, tHis two-volume collection of 
readings introduces students to some of the best and most - 
lively writing on the American past. Volume I (est. 560 
pp. includes the period from colonial America to 1877; 
Volume Il (est. 480 pp.) covers the period 1865 to the 
present. 1970 5% x 8% Paperbound 


AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 
An Introduction to the Social Sciences 
Second Edition 


By Maurice Boyd and Donald E. Worcester, both of Texas 
Christian University. The Second Editlon of this highly suc- 
cessful text incorporates entirely. new material dealing with 
current problems In urbanization, racial violence, and 
America’s role in world affairs. The paramount theme Is 
changing America, with sub-themes (a) the impact of in- 
dustriallzation and (b) the resulting problem of freedom 
and control. zy tr 1968 6% x 9% 787 pp. 


i 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICA 
Issues and Problems 


Also by Boyd and Worcester. This book of readings high- ` 


lights contemporary American Issues and problems which 
will continue to be pertinent In the future. The articles were 
selected on the basis of content, and present different vlews 
wherever possible. 1968 556 x 8% Paperbound 534 pp. 


THE NEW DEAL 
Doctrines and Democracy 


By Bernard Sternsher, Bowling Green State University. This 
collection of readings presents assessments by spokesmen 
for, or students of, the six major doctrines of political econ- 
omy in the New Deal: Laissez Falre, Antitrustism, Concen- 
tration and Control, Keynesianism, Soclallsm and Neomer- 
cantilism. ^ 5% x 8% Paperbound 219 pp. 
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470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 02210 
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From Cambridge 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF MIDDLE EAST STUDIES 


Edited by STANFORD J. SHAW 
University of California, Los Angeles 


This quarterly journal, which began publication in January, is issued 
by Cambridge on behalf of the Middle East Studies Association of 
North America. 

The journal publishes articles and book reviews on Iran, Turkey, 
Afghanistan, Israel, Pakistan, and the countries of the Arab werld, 
from the seventh century to modern times. Spain, Southeastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union are included for the periods when their terri- 
tories were parts of Middle Eastern empires or were under the influ- 
ence of Middle Eastern civilization. ; 

Attention is paid to history, political science, economics, anthro- 
pology, sociology, philology and literature, folklore, comparative re- 
ligion and theology, law and philosophy. 


Annual subscription $12.50 
Annual membership in MESA including subscription $15.00 


TOWARD ‘UHURU’ IN TANZANIA 
The Politics of Participation 
G. ANDREW MAGUIRE 


The first volume in a new series, Cambridge Commonwealth Studies, 
is a micropolitical study of Sukumaland, an important region of one 
of East Africa’s new nations. 

With emphasis on politics at grass roots levels, Mr Maguire, who 
has a fluent command of Swahili, uses documents, letters and personal 
interviews to describe the challenge to colonialism, and post-inde- 
pendent efforts to achieve one-party democracy. $13.50 


INDIANS IN MALAYA 
Immigration and Settlement 1786—1957 
'  KrRNIAL SINGH SANDHU 


. Professor Sandhu examines in detail the character and flow of Indian 
immigration to Malaya during its main fluctuating periods. 
He studies the social and economic causes and effects of the immi- 
gration and shows how the movement changed the population struc- 
ture and human geography of Malaya. $18.50 


Cambridge University Press 


32 East 57th Street New York, N.Y. 10022 








THE SWEEP OF HISTORY... 
in books from HRW... 





EUROPEAN PROBLEM STUDIES 


Under the editorial direction of William M. Bowsky, 
University of California, Davis 


THE SCIENTIFIC REVOLUTION 
Edited by Vern L. Bullough, San Fer- 
nando Valley State College (June 1970) 
THE FALL OF ROME 

Edited by Mortimer Chambers, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles (1963) 
ATHENIAN DEMOCRAC 

Edited by Jill N. Claster, New York Uni- 
versity (1967) 

THE UNIFICATION OF ITALY, 
1859-1861 

Edited by Charles F. Delzell, Vanderbilt 
University (1965) 

THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 
Edited by Stewart C. Doty, University 
of Maine (1969) 

HE BARBARIAN INVASIONS 
Edited by Katherine Fischer Drew, Rice 
University (January 1970) 

THE CONVERSION OF 
CONSTANTINE 

Edited by John W. Eadie, University of 
Michigan (May 1970) 

THE EMANCIPATION OF THE 
RUSSIAN SERFS 

Edited by Terence L. Emmona, Stanford 
University (May 1970) 

THE DECLINE OF THE WEST 
Edited by Manfred P. Fleischer, Univer- 
sity of California, Davis (Spring 1970) 
NAPOLEON III: MAN OF DESTINY 
Edited by Brison D. Gooch, University 
of Oklahoma (1963) 

IMPERIALISM IN THE ROMAN 
REPUBLIC 

Edited by Erich S. Gruen, University of 
California, Berkeley (May 1970) 

THE RENAISSANCE DEBATE 

Edited by Denys Hay, University of 
Edinburgh (1965) 





APPEASEMENT OF THE DICTATORS 
Edited by W. L. Kleine-Ahlbrandt, Pur- 
due University (February 1970) 

THE REFORM BILL OF 1832 


,Edited by William Henry Maehl, Jr., 


University of Oklahoma (1967) 
RUSSIA IN TRANSITION, 1905-1914 
Edited by Robert H. McNeal, University 
of Massachusetts (1969) 

HE UNIFICATION OF GERMANY 
Edited by Otto Pflanze, University of 
Minnesota (1968) 

THE REFORMATION 

Edited by W. Stanford Reid, University 
of Guelph (1968) 

HOMER’S HISTORY 

Edited by iC. G. Thomas, University of 
Maine (February 1970) 

HITLER AND NAZI GERMANY 
Edited by Robert G. L. Waite, Williams 
College (1965) 

DE GAULLE 

Edited by F. Roy Willis, University of 
California, Davis (1967) 

BRITISH IMPERIALISM 

Edited by Robin W. Winks, Yale Uni- 
versity (1963) 

THE PEASANTRY IN THE OLD 
REGIME 

Edited by Isser Woloch, Columbia Uni- 
versity (August 1970) 

PHILIP THE FAIR AND 

BONIFACE VIIJ 

Edited by Charles T. Wood, Dartmouth 
College (1967) 

THE TWELFTH CENTURY 
RENAISSANCE 

Edited by Charles R. Young, Duke Uni- 
versity (1969) 

All titles: $2.25 paper 


Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, Inc. 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 10017 


THE AMERICAN COLONIAL EXPERI. 
ENCE: An Essay in National Origins 


Paul Goodman, University of California, 
Davis, and Frank O. Gatell, University 
of California, Los Angeles 


The colonial experience of America, 
prior to the Revolution, is interpreted 
and analyzed in order to provide a 
deeper understanding of America as a 
nation. Forces active in the colonies, pat- 
terns of thought, life-styles, are compared 
with those of the mother country and 
found to be markedly divergent. The 
colonial foundations of an open and mo- 
bile society, political democracy, and 
religious freedom are thoroughly investi- 
gated. Even such negative factors as the 
exclusion of Negroes and Indians from 
sharing in the new abundance and free- 
dom are frankly discussed. All facets of 
the text add up to a total view of the 
inevitability of the American Revolution. 


February 1970 160 pages $2.95 paper 
(tent.) 


Forthcoming additions to... 


AMERICAN PROBLEM 
STUDIES 


THE ROOSEVELT DIPLOMACY AND 
WORLD WAR II 


Edited by Robert Dallek, University of 
California 

Major unresolved questions surrounding 
the Roosevelt Administration’s foreign 
policy during World War II are dis- 


cussed, The themes studied range from 
the Roosevelt Administration’s possible 
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deception of the Ámerican public before 
the outbreak of the war to an evalua- 
tion of American policy at Yalta. Dif- 
fering points of view offer the opportu- 
nity to compare answers, (March 1970) 


THE ROLE OF IDEOLOGY IN THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Edited by John Howe, Jr., University of 
Minnesota 


- This book analyzes the role and signif- 


icance of political ideology in the Amer- 
ican Revolution. The editor has organized 
the volume around two sets of questions. 
'The first has to do with the content 
and character of revolutionary political 
thought—how radical and conservative 
was it, how traditional or new, how com- 
prehensive or miscellaneous, how unified 
or diverse? The second relates to the 
role or function of political ideology 
during the Revolutionary era—how cen- 
tral was it to the revolutionary experi- 
ence, did it serve as a radicalizing guide 
to social and political reform, or did 
it more accurately represent an intel- 
lectual catching-up with institutions al- 
ready in existence? (February 1970) 


LINCOLN AND CIVIL WAR 
POLITICS 


Edited by James A. Rawley, University 
of Nebraska 
(November 1969) 


THE ROBBER BARONS: Saints or 
Sinners? 


Edited by Thomas B. Brewer, University 
of Kentucky 
(June 1970) 


All titles: 128 pages, §2.25 paper (tent.) 


Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, Inc. 


383 Madison Avenye, New York 10017 
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Introducing a new series . . . 


HRW ESSAYS IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


ESSAYS ON JACKSONIAN 
AMERICA 


` Edited by Frank. Otto Gatell d 


The most significant, recent articles in 
the field of Jacksonian historiography 
have been collected to provide a com- 
prehensive picture of that important pe- 
riod. Coverage of the Jacksonian era 
is both chronological and topical so that 
all aspects of Jacksonian life may be 
‘examined and understood. Each selec- 
tion or pair of selections is preceded 
by a headnote placing it in its proper 
historical context. i 

March 1970 448 pages $3.95 paper (tent.} 


ESSAYS ON THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


Edited by David L. Jacobson, University 
of California, Davis 


- The best articles available on the Amer- 
ican Revolution have been chosen by the 
editor for their ability to shed new 
light on the Revolutionary period in 
America. All the traditional topice—the 
Stamp Act crisis, the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787—are covered, but, in 
some cases, with a special or innovative 
emphasis. The actual war and the inter- 
nal process of revolutionary change are 
described in several essays, A wholly dif- 
ferent perspective is offered by those 


articles which look at the Revolution in . 


the somewhat narrow. context of the 
politics of one colony. 
April 1970 400 pages $3.95 paper (tent.) 








ESSAYS ON AMERICAN SOCIAL 
HISTORY 


John Lankford, Uatvereny of Missouri, 
and David Reimers, New York University 


Drawn from the social and behavioral 
sciences, this collection of readings de- 
fines American social history as the , 
study of structure, function, and proc- 

ess. Structure encompasses institutions, - 


groups, classes, and population; function 


concerns itself with the workings of a 
given institution or class or group and/ 
or the interrelations between them in 
the larger social context; and process 
deale with change over time. Compara- 
tive in nature, the articles contrast, his- 
torical experiences among different re- 
gions and social classes throughout Amer- 
ica, and are organized around major 
problems and concepts. 


March 1970 512 pages $3.95 paper (tent.) 


r 


ESSAYS ON THE CIVIL WAR AND 
RECONSTRUCTION 

Edited by Irwin Unge New York 
University 

May 1970 400 pages 83 95 paper (tent.) 


For further information see your HRW 
Representative or write to College Pro- 


i motion 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, 
INC. 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 10017 


Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, Ine. =~ 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 10017 
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paper 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY in Two Volumes 
Fourth Edition 


Volume One about 400 pages, 
Volume Two about 528 pages 


Color Illustrations 
Spring 1970 


Revised 
« Paperboum 


cloth 






THE FEDERAL UNION, Fifth Edition 
About 792 pages 
Color Illustrations 

| Spring 1970 


THE AMERICAN NATION, Fourth Edition 
About 725 pages 

Color Illustrations 

A Fifth Edition to be available late 1970. 





A HISTORY OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, 
Fourth Edition 


About 928 pages 
Color Illustrations 
Spring 1970 

by John D. Hicks 


George E. Mowry 
Robert E. Burke 


Student's and Instructor's 
Manuals accompany all volumes 


Houghton 
ifflin 


Publisher of The American Herltage Dictionary of the English Language 
Boston/Atlanta/Dallas/Geneva, Ill./New York/Palo Alto 










. Global, 
i “British 5 
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The American Republic, Volume I, Second Edition 1970 

and Volume II 

by Richard Hofstadter, Columbia University; William Miller; and 

Daniel Aaron, Smith College 
A modern view of American history, reflecting both the - 
latest scholarship and contemporary points of view. The 
text’s coverage extends from the age of Columbus to 1877. 
Practically all the material in the first three chapters (The 
Discovery of America by Europeans, An English Nation, 
and Colonial Americans) is entirely new in this edition of 
Volume I. Several other chapters have been extensively 
rewritten and reorganized. There is extensive coverage of 
how the English developed political sovereignty at home— 

' excellent background for coverage of colonial thinking and 

political practice. Throughout the Second Edition of 
Volume I, considerably more attention is given to the 
common man as well as to the leaders in politics, econom- 
ics, religion, and philosophy. A special feature of the 
Second Edition of Volume I is the consideration given to 
the lasting impact of such documents as the Mayflower 
Compact, the Declaration of Independence, and the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation. All maps in this new edition have 
been re-drawn for clarity and simplicity. The authors have 
rewritten the suggested Readings at the end of each chapter 
and at the end of the book to reflect significant advances in 
American studies. The Second Edition of Volume II is 
forthcoming in 1970. 
March 1970, approx. 736 pp., $10.95 (02917-3) 


Class and Society in Early America by Gary B. Nash, 
University of California at Los Angeles 
An analysis of class, structure, mobility, and class con- 
sciousness in colonial America. The first attempt to in- 
troduce behavioral concepts in the study of history to 
undergraduate students. 
April 1970, approx. 250 pp., cloth: $7.95 (13511-1) 
paper: $3.50 (13510-3) 


For more information, write PRENTICE-HALL 
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The World to 1500 by L. S. Stavrianos, Northwestern University 
Analyzes, from a global viewpoint, the development of the 
world to 1500; when the expansion of Europe heralded the 
modern age of world history. The author writes from the 
point of view of an observer on the moon, viewing global 
developments as a whole, rather than as an observer from 
the East or West. Contains twenty-two new maps. 

April 1970, approx. 384 pp., $8.95 (96812-3) 


The World Since 1500: A Global History by L. S. Stavrianos, 


Northwestern University 
Presents a truly global perspective of the main trends in 
world history since 1500, in a manner quite different from 
a European History course. Organizes the text on a genu- 
inely global basis; it replaces the traditional topics of 
European history with topics relevant to world history. 
1966, 711 pp., $10.95 (96813-1) 


The Moment of Power by Donald C. Gordon, University of 

Maryland . 
Examines the contemporary theory of the British Empire 
as the product of the technological superiority of Britain 
over the other European states. Presents the British Empire 
as one of the major forces in the shaping of both the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries and assesses the British 

` contribution to the modernization of the non-European 
world. 
1969, 192 pp., cloth: $5.95 (59992-8); paper: $2.95 (59991-0) 








Interdisciplinary Approach to History Series Edited by 


Gerald E. Stearn 
An experimental series designed to demonstrate the appli- 
cation of interdisciplinary techniques to the study of 
selected subject areas. 


Box 903 Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 07632 


JUST 
PUBLISHED sy 


An Atlas of North American Affairs. D. K. Adams & H. B. Rodgers. 120 pp. Illus. 
(Methuen) Clo. (SBN 389-01260-2) $5.00; (UP) Pap. (SBN 389-01261-0) $2.50 


Wh the ald of 57 maps, the authors’ describe the physical structure of North America and the 
growth of the USA and Canada. Agriculture, natural resources and Industry are fully treated. 


The Troubled Reign of King Stephen. John T. Appleby. 224 pp. (SBN 
389-01205-X) $6.75 

The author has written a lively and vivid account of one of the less well-known perlods of English 
history, basing his account firmly on the writings of the contemporary chroniclers. 

A Bibliography of Works in English on Early Russian History to 1800. Peter A. 
Crowther, compiler. 236 pp. (SBN 389-01009-X) $9.50 

This full and scholarly bibliography Is an Invaluable research tool for historians. The work Is 
coplously indexed and cross-referenced. 

German Diplomatic Documents 1871-1914. E. 7. S. Dugdale, ed. 1928-31; repr. 
428, 552, 464, 420 pp. (SBN 389-01067-7) 4 vols. $50.00 
=... Invaluable source books of history, and good reading for all those who care to follow the 
course of events that changed the whole course of wortd affairs." North American Review 

The African Revolution. Russell Warren Howe. (SBN 389-01005-7) $4.50 

Russel! Howe, In thls his fourth book on Africa, depicts contemporary Africa against the back- 
ground of Its past, and those relics of its past which still survive today. 

Irish Life in the Seventeenth Century. Edward Maclysaght. 2nd rev. ed. 1950; 
repr. 480 pp. Illus. (SBN 389-01040-5) $17.50 

Recognized as the standard work on the social history of Ireland, this study gives not only the 
scholar but also the general reader an Insight Into everyday life In the 17th century. 

Studies. in Soviet Society, Vol. li: Town, Country and People. G. V. Osipov, ed. 
260 pp. (Tavistock) (SBN 389-01159-2) $8.75 


Studies by Sovlet soclologists, demographers, and planners in rural and urban soclology, covering 
such topics as marriage and the family, collectivization, town planning, health, religious sects, 
and population trends. 

Leopards and Leaders: Constitutional Politics among a Cross River People. 
Malcolm Ruel. 336 pp. Illus. Maps. (Tavistock) (SBN 389-01273-4) $12.75 

An examination of the relationship between polltics and government In the context of a West 
African soclety towards the end of the perlod of Colonial administration. 

Essays on the Greek Historians and Greek History. H. D. Westlake. 332 pp. 
(SBN 389-01234-3) $9.50 i 
Comprises 18 essays on the History of Thucydides, the work of Xenophon and Theopompus, Greek 
Siclly In the mid-fourth century and Eumenes of Cardia. 

The Crown Lands 1461 to 1536: An Aspect of Yorkist and Early Tudor Govern- 
ment. B. P. Wolffe. 208 pp. (Vol. X — Historical Problems: Studies and Docu- 
ments Series) (SBN 389-01083-9) $6.50 

This study of Tudor chamber finance examines the history of the Yorkist and early Tudor royal 
landed estate In the light of its role In earlier medieval history and Lancastrian government. 


BARNES & NOBLE, INC. 


105 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10003 


Now Reprinted for the American Historical Association 


AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL 
REVIEW 


Vols. 1-50. New York, 1895/96-1944/45. 
clothbound $1700.00 paperbound $1500.00 
per volume paperbound $ 30.00 


to be reprinted soon 


Vols. 51-55, New York, 1945/46-1949/50. 
clothbound $ 220.00 paperbound $ 200.00 
per volume paperbound $ 40.00 


General Index v. 1-10; 11-20; 21-30; 31-40. 4 vols. (covering years 
1895-1934). à 


clothbound (in 1 vol) $ 44.00 paperbound $ 40.00 
5 per index paperbound $ 10.00 


Please request complete catalogue of other reprints 
in the Historical Sciences. 


KRAUS REPRINT CO. 


A U.S. Division of Kraus-Thomson Organization Limited 
16 East 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 10017 
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` ACC Spring publications . . . 


THE DIVERSITY OF MODERN AMERICA 
Essays in History Since World War One 


Edited by DAVID BURNER 
Under the editorial supervision of ARTHUR S. LINK 


Thirty-two lively and absorbing interpretative essays conveying strongly the 
temper of 20th century America. All major historians of twentieth-century are.- | 


represented—Schlesinger, Hofstadter, Leuchtenburg, Link, and Galbraith—as 


- well as others such as Mailer, Baldwin, Podhoretz, and Fiedler. March 1970, 
590 pages, paper, $5.25 (tent.) : 


^A book of readings—intended to acquaint students with major epe of English - 


. The latest version of an extremely popular text examining the organization of ` 


THE ALIENS: A History of Ethnic Minorities in America 
Edited. by LEONARD DINNERSTEIN and FREDERIC COPLE JAHER 


Primary and Secondary sources tracing the experience of America’s many ethnic ` 


groups from the colonial era to the present, with particular emphasis on the 
harsher experiences encountered by all minorities, native and monent May 
1970, 400 pages, paper, $4. 95 (tent.) 


peas 


AMERICA AND ENGLAND, 1558-1790 


. Edited by JOSEPH E. ILLICK ~ 


1 


„history from Elizabeth’s reign to the American Revolution—about two-thirds of 
which are documents of the period under consideration and the remainder 


interpretative essays written within the last two dacades. May 1970, 290 pages, ` 


„paper, $3.45 (tent.) 


THE MIDDLE AGES: 395-1500 
Fifth Edition- 
4 JOSEPH R. STRAYER and DANA C. MUNRO 


society and the ideals of the people during the Middle Ages. As in previous 
editions, the 5th is distinguished by clarity, readability, and tight organization, as 
well as its emphasis on interpretation supported by relevant facts rather than 


^ -on the amassing of details. April 1970, 600 pages, illus., $8.50 (tent.) 


A ppleton-Century-Crofts 

EDUCATIONAL DIVISION f 

Meredith Corporation 

440 Park Avenue South, New York 10016 








COLUMBIA 


RECORDS OF THE HISTORIAN 
Chapters from the Shih chi of Ssu-ma Ch'ien 
Translated by BURTON WATSON 


To a generous selection of chapters dealing with the Han Dynasty, first 
- translated in Records of the Grand Historian of China (2 vols., 1961), are 
here added five chapters concerned with the preceding Chou and Ch’in 
e Thus the reader has access to a representative body of the work 
ot China's first great historian. 


One of the Translations from the Oriental Classics. - $4.50 paper , 


THE ACTORS’ ANALECTS 
The Yakusha Rongo 
Translated by CHARLES J. DUNN and BUNZO TORIGOE 
A fully annotated translation of the Analects, a collection of advice and 
notes left by great actors of the Kabuki dating from the seventeenth cen- 


tury. Lavishly illustrated throughout in black and white. Complete with 
full Japanese text, glossary, list of actors and biographies. . $11.00 


SELF AND SOCIETY IN MING THOUGHT 
Wm. Theodore de Bary and the Conference on Ming Thought 


Essays which were originally presented at a conference on Ming thought 


sponsored by the Committee on the Study of Chinese Civilization of the , 


American Council of Learned Societies and the Association for Asian Studies. 
These studies on the extraordinary variety and vitality of cultural and 
intellectual life during the Ming Dynasty are each followed by notes and 
a glossary. 
One of the Studies in Oriental Culture $17.50 


Columbia University Press, 440 West 110th Street, New York, N.Y. 10025 
Address for orders: 186 South Broadway, Irvington, N.Y. 10533 


COLUMBIA COLUMBIA 
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17 A Division of G. P. Putnam's Sons _ 
Editorial Adviser: Dr. Vincent P. Carosso, New York University 
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THE SEVENTEENTH THE - 
CENTURY IN i COMMONWEALTH OF . 
FRANCE (79) ENGLAND (239) 
By Jacques Boulenger. $1.95 - A Documentary History of  : 

l : the Puritan Ascendancy 
THE FRENCH Er dE 
REVOLUTION (272) By Charles Blitzer. $1.65 
By M. J. Sydenham. $1.95 ` , 

M ; THE ORIGINS OF 
GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS MODERN GERMANY 
AND THE THIRTY  . (233) 

YEARS WAR (76) By Geoffrey Barraclough. $2.75 
By C. R. L. Fletcher. $1.65 ' 
_ THE CHAMBERLAIN CERMAN E a 
LETTERS (274) 218) 
ETT Tonens GAB yor, $195 
` GEORGE THE THE WEST IN- 
FOURTH (78) ASIA (300) , 
By Roger Fulford. $1.45 By Michael Edwardes: $1.65 


` i P 
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x) A COMPLETE CATALOG OF CAPRICORN TITLES is available upon request. Examination copies 
of any Capricorn Book for potential adoption will be sent upon receipt of request on school 
, letterhead. 1 


@ CAPRICORN BOOKS FOR YOUR PERSONAL LIBRARY are available at a special faculty discount 
of 33% upon recelpt of your check and a copy of this ad. 
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200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10016 
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“The Schapsmeiers . . . seek to render an intel- 
lectual accounting and they have succeeded in giving 
one that is exceptionally interesting, comprehensive 
and scholarly . . . they succeed in die purpose—to 
sum up the enormous intellectual achievement of a 
great and lasting journalist and, at each great turn 
of history, to show him taking the measure of his 
time”.—The Saturday Review 


* » * 

“Here is an even-handed appraisal... [the authors] 
follow their man through all his mutations since 
1912.” —Columbia Journalism Review 

* * * 


“This first full length biography is well documented 
... There is much valuable material here.”—Library 
Journal í 





WALTER LIPPMANN 
Philosopher-Journalist 


By EDWARD L. SCHAPSMEIER and 
FREDERICK H. SCHAPSMEIER 


The first authoritative study of America’s leading 
journalist, this book sheds much new light on his 
career, his relations with the great and near-great men 
of his time, and his views on domestic and foreign 
affairs since World War I. 

The authors provide fascinating details about 
Lippmann’s personal and professional development. 
Especially interesting are the descriptions of his boy- 
hood, his role as a student rebel at Harvard, his brief 
flirtation with socialism, and his early trials and tribu- 
lations as a writer. 


Available at $5 a copy from leading bookstores or 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS PRESS 
419 New Jersey Avenue, S. E, Washington, D. C. 20003 


NEW from D. C. Heath. 


THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY: EUROPE IN FERMENT 
by A. Lloyd .Moote " 


'Here is a major, new, comprehensive and interpretive examination of all 
aspects of 17th century Europe—a time when most of the traditional 
bonds and beliefs were weakening. ` 


Balancing fact based on recent historical research with Msi nbn by 
past and present historians, the text explores the political, economic, 
social and Intellectual aspects of the crisis in all of Europe, Including 
England, eastern states and minor states as well as the dominant western- 
' central powers. 


Designed to make a previous age of turmoil intelligible to today's student, . 
‘the text carefully evaluates the attempts of 17th century Europeans to 
synthesize old and new ideas in their changing world. 


1970 489 pages Pb. $6.95. 


E 


PROBLEMS IN EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 


-This series, so successful in vitalizing courses in European history, now 
_intrdduces five new significant additions: 


| The Rise of Rome: How to Explain It. 
by David Hood. Nov. 1969 96 pages Pb. $2.25 


Lenin: Dedicate Marxist Or Revolutionaiy Pragmatist? 
by Stanley. W. Page Nov. 1969 128 pages Pb. $2. 25 


Calvin and .Calvinism: Sources of Democracy? : 
gy fobert M. Kingdon, Robert D. Linder. Feb. 1970 96 pages Pb. 


Tiberius Gracchus: Destroyer or Reformer of the Republic? 
' by John M. Riddle. , Jan. 1970 128 pages Pb. $2:25 


Napoleon: Historical Enigma. 
by David H. Pinkney. Sept. 1969 128 pages Pb. $2.25 


for copies, write 
Faculty Correspondence Manager 


D. C. Heath and Company 
125 Spring Street 
Lexington, Massachusetts 02173 
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NEW from D. C. Heath 


THE AMERICAN PROFILE 
by Morton Borden; Otls L. Graham, Jr.; Roderick W. Nash; 
and Richard Oglesby 


A concise, meaningful and provocative survey of the major events of 
American History from the beginning through the election of President 
Nixon. 


Fast paced and exceptionally well written, the text is an attempt to make 
American history relevant to today's student by presenting a challenging 
interpretation of the facts and an exciting picture of the major trends and 
political figures in American life. 


Jan. 1970 Approx. 384 pages Illus. Pb. $4.95 


PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


This distinguished series has been widely acclaimed for the excellence of 
the writings, its fresh topics and stimulating approach. Each volume 
comprises various and conflicting arguments on a particular historical 
problem. Here now, are six new titles in the popular sertes: 


The Federalists: Realists or ideologues? 
by George Athan Billias. Feb. 1970 128 pages Pb. $2.25 


The Mexican War: Crisis for American Democracy. 
by Archie P. McDonald. Jan. 1970 128 pages Pb. $2.25 


U. S., Cuba and the Cold War: Amerlcan Failure or Communist Conspiracy? 
by Lester D. Langley. Jan. 1970 128 pages Pb. $2.25 


The “Power Elite" In Amerlca. 
by Norman L. Crockett. Jan. 1970 128 pages Pb. $2.25 


Slavery In American Soclety. 
by Richard D. Brown Sept. 1969 128 pages Pb. $2.25 


Jonathan Edwards and the Enlightenment. 
by John Opie. Aug. 1969 128 pages Pb. $2.25 


for coples, write 
Faculty Correspondence Manager 


D. C. Heath and Company 
125 Spring Street 
Lexington, Massachusetts 02173 
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“One of the most 
important books, not 
merely of our year, 
but of our time.”* 


“Stephen Raushenbush has brilliantly analyzed the 
mistakes that led to the decline and fall of the great 
empires and states of the past, and has related it to 
similar mistakes in our recent past. The book should 
be required reading for every member of Congress, 
editor, publicist, teacher, clergyman and all others 


who o play any part in the formulation of public opin- 
ion —ERNEST GRUENING, 
Former Senator from Alaska * 


“A most interesting and thoughtful analysis. | have 
read a number of Raushenbush's writings and | 
think this is as penetrating as any that | have seen,” 
—JoHN J. McCLov, Former President of the 

World Bank and High Commissioner for Germany 


"A far-ranging, wise and compassionate account of 
human frailty. | found it consistently provocative." 
—LAURENCE |. RADWAY, 

Professor of Government, Dartmouth College 


"A brilliant and important book."— Library Journal 


“A most impressive undertaking, and very well writ- 
ten. Stephen Raushenbush has produced lessons of 
the first importance to chiefs of State. | hope they 
pay some attention." —STUART CHASE 


[ee Gam z i T - 
Mans Past: Mans Future 
À Humanistic History for Tomorrow 


by STEPHEN RAUSHENBUSH 
$6.95 at bookstores 


delacorte press 


DELL PUBLISHING CO., 





THE 
ROOTS 
OF THE 
MODERN 


T first in-depth analysis of: 


the effects of the end of 
agrarian supremacy in the 
United States is certain to have 
major repercussions in academic 
and intellectual circles. 

A seminal work, it reappraises, 
modifies, and advances the his- 
toric Turner thesis to explain the 
real impact of the end of the 
American frontier. The author 

shows how changes 


AME RI CAN -in rural-urban rela- 


EMPIRE 


A Study of the Growth 
and Shaping of Social 
Consciousness in a 
Marketplace Society 


by WILLIAM 
APPLEMAN 
WILLIAMS 


A 


$15, now at your bookstore RANDOM HOUSE 


^4 


tionships in the 
United’ States determined the 
American political structure and 
led to the development of politi- 
cal and economic expansion in 
the international marketplace. 
Professor Williams's books in- 
clude: American-Russian Rela- 
Hons, 1781-1947; The Shaping 
of American Diplomacy, 1750- 
1955; The Tragedy of American 
Diplomacy; The Contours of 
American History; The United 
States, Cuba, and Castro; The 
Great Evasion: An Essay on the 


Contemporary Relevance of Karl 
Marx. 
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Cornell University Press 
og > 





| — ASPECTS OF GREEK 
- New title | | BEEN 


— - Roman Medicine 


By JOHN SCARBOROUGH. In this well-documented 
study the author discusses in detail the major aspects of 

. Roman medicine, which he describes as a synthesis of - 
medical traditions from the Greek, Hellenistic, and Roman 
worlds. He considers the part played by the Roman pater 
familias who dispensed medicine to his own household, 
the untrained medicus of the Roman legion, and the Greek 
physicians who were scorned by the public but held pres- 
~ tige with the aristocracy. Professor Scarborough stresses 
. the fact that while Roman medicine was extremely lim- 
ited by modern standards, it was remarkably proficient 
in dealing with medical problems in ways that were then 


acceptable. 272 pages, photographs, drawings. $7.50 ’ 


i 


- Roman Colonization 
- under The Republic 
By E. T. SALMON. The author brings together facts pre- 
viously scattered over a vast number of sources to describe 
the founding, organization, and legal and economic struc- 
ture of Roman colonies. He explores the various kinds of ` 


colonies and the reasons for their diversity, and shows 
how they contributed to Rome's growth from a small city- 


state to a wórld empire. 208 pages, illustr. ated. $7.50 


H 


AND ROMAN LIFE Series 


Previously published volumes in the series: 


The Roman Soldier | 

by G. R. Watson 272 pages, illustrations. $7.50 
Charities and Social Aid in 
Greece and Rome 

by A. R. Hands 244 pages. $6.50 


Etruscan Cities. and Rome 
by H. H. Scullard 320 pages, 147 illustrations. $8.50 


Arms and Armour of the Greeks 
by A. M. Snodgrass 150 pages, 60 illustrations. $6.50 
Law and Life of Rome 

90 B. C.-A. D. 212 

by J. A. Crook 288 pages. $6.95 
The Moral and Political 

Tradition of Rome 

by Donald Earl 162 pages. $4.95 


The Family in Classical Greece 
by W. K. Lacey . 352 pages, 40 illustrations. $8.95 
Chronology of the Ancient 

World 


by E. J. Bickerman 288 pages, tables. $8.50 


Cornell University Press 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 14850 
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Children's 
Employment 


15 Volumes. Industrial Revolution Subject Set of 
The Irish University Press Series of The British Parliamentary Papers 


Perhaps the most sordid chapter in the history of labor concerns the abuse inflicted 
on the very young during the industrial revolution. The cost of industrial progress 
was reckoned in terms of the most appalling human misery. 

Irish University Press has drawn the original, rich, source-material — extensive 
records of government investigations and studies, the evidence of witnesses, in- 
cluding the witness of the children themselves—into a 15-volume subject set of 
the British Parliamentary Papers, unquestionably the most valuable and important 
research tool for students and teachers of the social sciences. 

The 15 volumes of documentation cover over one-half century of investigations 
from the 1816 report of a select parliamentary committee established to investigate 
the four “radical” proposals of the great social reformer, Robert Owens, to the 1867 
reports on the safety provisions, accommodations and sanitary regulations of those 
trades which still were not regulated by some law. 

The history of child labor is documented in over 10,000 pages of text, illustra- 
tions, charts, diagrams and tables. The volumes offer a complete analysis of the ages 
and sex of employed children, hours spent working each day, education, factory 
inspections, occupational diseases, physical mistreatment, health conditions and 
hazards, holidays, mortality rates, housing, wages, accidents, food, and sanitary 
conditions. The industries investigated included mining, textile manufacturing, 
paper mills, tobacco, iron and metal goods, glass and potteries manufacturers, print- 
ing plants, bleaching and dyeing, and the clothing trades. 

Children’s Employment is one of the 75 subject sets in the Irish University Press 
1000-volume Series of the British Parliamentary Papers, making available to stu- 
dent and scholar researchers an almost inexhaustible font of contemporary knowl- 
edge of an era when humanitarianism was beginning to mold legislation. Children's 
Employment is available as a subject set or as part of the entire British Parliamentary 
Papers Series. 

A free descriptive 16-page catalog detailing each of the 15 volumes in the 
Children’s Employment subject set will be sent to you. Return the coupon or write 
today to receive your copy. 


j | IRISH UNIVERSITY PRESS,Inc. 2 Holland Av White Plains, N.Y. 10603 
(J Send, free, descriptive 16-page catalog on the Children's Employ- 
ment subject set. 


C] Send, free, additional information on the entire Irish University Press 
series of the British Parliamentary Papers. 





| C] I want to discuss this project with your sales representative. 


Name 





Institution 








Address 








THE AMERICAN : 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION - 


Founded in 1884 Chartered by Congress in 1889 
Office: 400 A Street, S. E, Washington, D. C. 20003 
MEMBERSHIP: Persons interested in historical studies, whether profes- 
sionally or otherwise, are invited to membership. Present membership ca. 
16,000. Members elect the officers by ballot. 


MEETINGS: An annual meeting with a three-day program is held during 
the last days of each year. Many professional historical groups meet within 
or jointly with the Association at this time. The Pacific Coast Branch 
holds separate meetings on the Pacific Coast and publishes the Pacific 
Historical Review. 


PUBLICATIONS AND SERVICES: The official organ, the American His- 
torical Review, is published five times a year and sent to all members. It is 
available by subscription to others. In addition, the Association publishes 
its Annual Report, a variety of pamphlets designed to aid teachers 
of history, bibliographical as well as other volumes, and a newsletter. To 
promote history and assist historians, the Association offers many other 
services. It also maintains close relations with international, specialized, 
state, and local historical societies through conferences and correspondence. 


PRIZES: The Herbert B. Adams Prize of $300 awarded in the even-num-- 
bered years for a work in the field of European history. The George Louis 
Beer Prize of $300 awarded annually for a work on any phase of European 
international history since 1895. The Albert J. Beveridge Award of $5,000 
given annually for the best book on the history of the United States, Can- 
ada, or Latin America. The Albert B. Corey Prize, sponsored jointly by 
the AHA and the Canadian Historical Association, of $1,000 awarded 
biennially for the best book on the history of Canadian-American rela- : 
tions or the history of both countries. The John H. Dunning Prize of 
$300 awarded in the even-numbered years for a book on any subject relat- 
ing to American history. The John K. Fairbank Prize in East Asian 
History of $500 awarded in the odd-numbered years beginning in 1969. 
The Clarence H. Haring Prize of $500 awarded every five years to that 
Latin American who has published the most outstanding book in Latin 
American history during the preceding five years (next award, 1971). 
The Robert Livingston Schuyler Prize of $100 awarded every five years 
for the best work in modern British and Commonwealth history (next 
award, 1971). The Watumull Prize of $500 awarded in the even-num- 
bered years for a work on the history of India originally published in the 
United States. 

DUES: There is no initiation fee. Annual regular dues are $15.00, student 
$7.50 (faculty signature required), and life $300. All members receive the 
American Historical Review, the AHA Newsletter, and the program of 
the annual meeting. 


CORRESPONDENCE: Inquiries should’ be addressed to the Executive 
Secretary at 400 A Street, S. E., Washington, D. C. 20003. 


FOCUS: = ero 


2ND EDITION Charles Sellers and Henry May 


^A: SYNOPSIS . University of California, Berkeley 
OF AMERICAN Political and economic developments are : 


HISTORY ^ completely updated through the 1968 


Elections in this highly successful text for 
' U.S. History survey courses. Practically- > 
priced book adapts easily to supplementary 
Pr materials, such as the Berke/ey Readings, 
` published by Rand McNally. 
448 pp. paper. $5.50. 


SECOND EDITION David A. Shannon, 


TWENTIETH. Rutgers University 
ERIA Widely adopted text for contemporary 
“THE “UNITED American History is-now revised to include 
m STATES SINCE the 1968 Elections, Viet Nam crisis, Black 
' THE 1890" Revolution, social change, and a look at 
TO s America facing the 1970's. At 
7 711 pp. Cloth. $9.95. 
Vol.1 The Progressive Era—227 pp. 
Paper $2.95 
` Vol. ll. The 1920's and 1930 ‘s—239 pp. 
Paper $3.25 
Vol. 111 World War II and Since—223 pp. 
i Paper $3.2b 
: 
© , COLLEGE DEPARTMENT BOX-7600 : 


Rand M¢Nally & Company s ^ - 
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The Introductory 
Course 
U.S.A. 
THE HISTORY 
OF A NATION 


Richard B. Morris, 

Columbia University 

William Greenleaf, 

University of New Hampshire 


Current through the 1968 elections, this 
basic text is a complete narrative synthesis 
of United States history in two volumes. The 
latest available scholarship is employed in 
establishing new viewpoints on the first 
migrations to America, the Norse discoveries, 
non-Anglo-Saxon origins of the American 
nation, Negro history, the southern 
Confederacy, and the West. Labor, economic, 
and technological organization is fully 
emphasized. 320 color and black-and-white 
illustrations are contemporary to each period 
discussed. 40 splendid four-color maps and 
80 black-and-white maps were created for 
these volumes. 


Vol. | From the Ancient Migrations through 
Reconstruction —758 pp. $10.95 


Vol. ll From the End of the Civil War through 
the 1968 Elections —1192 pp. $10.95 
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9 American History 


second 
edu. 


THE SHAPING ' ` Edited with commentary, 


OF AMERICAN .  '. by William Appleman Williams 


DIPLOMACY: ` Oregon State University 
READINGS AND . NI 

DOCUMENTS IN ~ IS 

AMERICAN . Important readings and documents in the 


FOREIGN history of American foreign relations written 
RELATIONS ` and edited by leading historians and ` 


commentators. Completely revised in the 
‘second edition. Adaptable paperbound 
volumes. 


oss st v AVAILABLE NOW: ; 
DEOS E Volume II: 1900-1968— 532 pages $5.95 


AVAILABLE SPRING 1970: 
` Volume I: 1750-1900 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 2.7. ^ BOX 7600 


Rand MENally.& Company ve d 
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RAND McNALLY Series Editor: David D. Van Tassel, 


HISTORY OF Case Western Reserve University 
AMERICAN 
THOUGHT AND Short, highly readable paperbacks illuminate 


CULTURE SERIES broad chronological periods in American 
culture. The series relates developments i in 
all of the periods covered. 


The Series: 


EUROPEAN ORIGINS 

OF AMERICAN THOUGHT 

Editors: David D. Van Tassel, 

Case Western Reserve University 

Robert W. McAhren, 

Washington and Lee University 

—146 pp. $2.95 

AMERICAN THOUGHT IN TRANSITION: 
THE IMPACT OF EVOLUTIONARY 
NATURALISM, 

1865-1900 ^ 
Paul F. Boller, Jr., 

University of Massachusetts in Boston 

— 271 pp. $2.75 

NATIONALISM IN AMERICAN THOUGHT, 
1930-1945 

Charles C. Alexander, 

University of Geargia—272 pp. c. $2.75 


Forthcoming 
THE PROGRESSIVE MIND, 1890-1917 


David Noble, 

University of Minnesota —175 pp. $2.75 

THE NERVOUS GENERATION: AMERICAN 
, THOUGHT 1917-1930 

Roderick Nash, 

University of California, Santa Barbara 

— c. 176 pp. $2.75 
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The Introductory 

Course 

A HISTORY OF 

THE WESTERN 
: WORLD 


t 
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TWO-VOLUME PAPERBACK EDITION 


|. Prehistory to 1715— $4.95 
ll. 7600 to the Present —$4.95 


THREE-VOLUME PAPERBACK EDITION 


|. Prehistory through the Renaissance 
—$4,50 
ll. The Renaissance through the Industrial 
-  Revolution—$3.95 
IH. The Age of Revolution to the. Present 
—$3.95 . 


Bryce Lyon, 
Brown University 


Herbert H. Rowen, 


Rutgers University 
Theodore S. Hamerow, 
PANSY of Wisconsin 


Balanced narration of western civilization 


from prehistoric times to the present gives. 
equal consideration to political, economic, 
social, and intellectual themes. Each of the 
three authors is a recognized authority in 

his. field; together their experience as teachers 
and scholars makes them remarkably 
qualified to introduce principal developments 
of western civilization. 25 full-page 


- illustrations in full color. 896 pp. Cloth $10. 95. 
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RAND McNALLY 
EUROPEAN 
HISTORY SERIES 


General Editor: George Mosse, 
University of Wisconsin 


Concise paperbacks present original research 
in broad and significant areas of Western 
Civilization for the survey or advanced level. 
High readability, brevity, and low price give 
the instructor the utmost flexibility in 
structuring his course. At the graduate or 
advanced level, this series serves as the 
basis for seminar topics, providing the latest 
research in each subject area. 


The Series: 


THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE IN THE WEST 
Harry J. Magoulias, 
Wayne State University—c. 192 pp. $2.25 


TOWARD A EUROPEAN BALANCE OF 
POWER, 1640-1715 

John B. Wolf, 

University of Iilinois, Chicago Circle 
—c. 232 pp. $1.95 


MEN AND IDEAS IN THE 16TH CENTURY 
Hans Hillerbrand, : 
Duke University—130 pp. $1.95 

THE HABSBURG EMPIRE IN EUROPEAN 
AFFAIRS, 1814-1918 

Barbara Jelavich, 

Indiana University—190 pp. $1.95 
EUROPE IN UPHEAVAL: 

THE REVOLUTIONS OF 1848 

George Fasel, 

Reed College—c. 200 pp. $1.95 


: THE REIGN OF NAPOLEON III 


Brison Gooch, 
University of Connecticut—100 pp. $1.95 
* forthcoming 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT BOX 7600 


Chicago, Illinois 


Rand MCNally & Company eee 


Gu Westen 
9" . Civilization 





now TP 
pare" 


"THE TRADITIONS ' General Editor: J. H. Hexter, 
` OF THE WESTERN . Yale University 
WORE Readings from sources of Western thought, . 
carefully exerpted and edited by established 
authorities of each period to utilize effectively . 
uu j the time of both student and instructor. 

d 917 pp. Cloth $9.95. 


SPRING 1970 
TWO-VOLUME PAPER BACK 


"| Antiquity Through the Early Modern 
^ Period —$5.95 a 
/ “Il. Early Modern Period and the Recent 
. Period —$5.95 


Pie aS i i : THREE-VOLUME PAPERBACK 
| Ańtiquity and the Middle Ages —$3.95 
ll. Renaissance, Reformation and the . 
Early Modern Period —$3.95 


- MI. The Recent Period, 1815 to the Present 
— $3.95 ; 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT : zn - BOX 7600 - 
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Lloyd C. Gardner . 
ARCHITECTS OF ILLUSION 


Men and Ideas in American Foreign Policy, 1941—1949.. This 
striking approach to the origins of the Cold War focuses on individual American 
policymakers and the issues that concerned them as they tried to make a world 
safe for American democracy. “The most important interpretation of the diplo- 
macy of the 1940’s that we have.”—-Walter LaFeber. $8.95 

Melvyn Dubofsky 

WE SHALL BE ALL 

A History of the Industrial Workers of the World. The first 
full-scale history of the Wobblies’ impact on American life, related with power 
and perception and based in large part on fresh materials. “The definitive history 
...& fine fat book."—New York Times. 16 pages of photographs. $12.50 

William L. O'Neill 

EVERYONE WAS BRAVE 

The Rise and Fall of Feminism in America. A lively history, 
bristling with new interpretations, of the American woman's struggle for equality 
from the 1830's to the present-day “emancipation.” Unlike most historians, Mr. 


O'Neill concludes that the movement failed. “An extraordinarily perceptive 
analysis."— Elizabeth Janeway, Saturday Review. 


NEW QUADRANGLE PAPERBACKS 


Ray Ginger, ed., Modern American Cities (NYTIMES BOOK, QP67) $2.45 


Lawrence H. Leder, ed., The Meaning of the American Revolution (NYTIMES 
BOOK, QP66) $2.45 


John Weiss, ed., Nazis and Fascists in Europe, 1918-1945 (NYTIMES BOOK, 
QP305) $2.45 : 


Robert V. Bruce, 1877: Year of Violence (QP73) $2.95 
Richard N. Hunt, German Social Democracy (QP306) $2.95 
H. L. Nieburg, In the Name of Science (REVISED EDITION, QP218) $2.95 


QUADRANGLE BOOKS, Inc. 
A Subsidiary of The New York Times 
12 East Delaware Place, Chicago 60611 
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.'The Growth of the American Republic. 
SIXTH EDITION Bá : 


` By SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON, HENRY STEELE COMMAGER, and WILLIAM 
E. LEUCHTENBURG. One of the classics in American history, and now in its Sixth 
Edition, this work has been expertly revised to bring the study fully up to date 
and to reflect new insights derived from significant modern research. In clear, vigorous. 
style, the work presents the rich and complex narrative of America’s experience in 
: an: account that extends from pre-Columbian America to 1877 in Volume I, and from 
Reconstruction to the present in Volume II. There are fresh interpretations of such 
‘subjects as the age of Jackson, Reconstruction, and the Progressive Era. The Great : 
Depréssion and the New Deal receive à detailed, critical treatment, and a new 
chapter on the Kennedy-Johnson era has been included. Both volumes are hand- 
Somely illustrated. ; ' 
1969 Volume I, 1,002 pp. Volume II, 993 pp. text edition, each $9.50 
l : trade edition, boxed set $35.00 


. The Oxford History of the American People 

By SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON. “He can only be compared to his own hero among 

„his predecessors, Francis Parkman. . . . In the final analysis it is not just what 

Morison has to say to his fellow Americans about their past that is so impressive. 

It is also the way in which he says it."—Benjamin W. Labaree, Williams College 
1965 1,184 pp. 82 pp. illus; 27 maps text edition $9.50 


. trade edition $15.00 
ub 


The Founding of a Nation: 
4 HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 1763-1776 

. By MERRILL JENSEN, University of Wisconsin. “The volume is the most com- 
prehensive single volume yet published on the coming of the American Revolution, 
chiefly remarkable because it devotes so much space to and pulls together the con- 


clusions:of the extensive recent literature upon the Revolutionary movements in. 
each of the colonies."—]ack P. Greene, Johns Hopkins University 


1968 |^ 768 pp. text edition $9.50 trade edition $13.50 


Essays on the Making of the Constitution 
Edited by LEONARD W. LEVY, Brandeis University. "A fne and thoughtful col. 
lection of the best and most provocative selections: in Constitution-making. A very 


welcome addition for class use and discussion."—M. Paul Holsinger, Illinois State - 
: University 


1969 se c 288 pp.. paper $2.25 


W OXFORD WW UNIVERSITY X PRESS. — - — 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 d 
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The Rise of Modern China 


By IMMANUEL C. Y. HSU, University of California, Santa Barbara. A new synthesis 
of the history of modern China, this volume is based on the productive research and 
scholarship of recent decades in China, Japan, and the: West. Concentrating on the 
mainstreams of history, the work gives extensive attention to political, diplomatic, 
intellectual, social, and economic developments. The author begins with a broad 
description of the Confucian state and society from 1600 to 1800, and continues with 
a detailed study of the development of .the Chinese nation in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. ; 
April 1970 approx. 848 pp. illus. text edition $9.95 
trade edition $14.50 


The Growth and Culture of Latin America 


SECOND EDITION 


By DONALD E. WORCESTER, and WENDELL G. SCHAEFFER, both of Texas 
Christian University. This work provides a clear, comprehensive introduction to 
more than four and a half centuries of Latin American p The authors grou 
countries according to parallel experiences in certain periods, thus emphasizing bo 
the similarities among some nations and the differences among various groups of 
nations. The focus throughout is on Latin America rather than on external rela- 
tions, pressures, and conditions. Brought up to date through the events of the 1960's, 
the account, in two volumes, breaks at the conclusion of the Wars of Independence. 
Volume I, March 1970 each approx. 400 pp. paper, each $4.50 
Volume II, April 1970 


A History of Russia 


SECOND EDITION 


By NICHOLAS V. RIASANOVSKY, University of California, Berkeley. "A superb 
study of Russia, from earliest times to the modern era. It is beautifully organized and 
illustrated. As a general survey, it is an indispensable guide to students interested 
in any phase of Russian history.”"—-Barbara M. Walker, Occidental College . 


1969 752 pp. illus. text-edition $9.50 trade edition $13.50 


Readings in World History 


Edited by WILLIAM H. McNEILL and JEAN W. SEDLAR, both of the University 
of Chicago. The ten volumes in this paperback series consist of original source 
materials and have been especially developed for use with Professor McNeill's 4 
World History (Oxford, 1967), although they may also be used independently. 
Volumes already published are: The Origins of Civilization (1968, aie The An- 
cient Near East aa $1.25); The Classical Mediterranean World (1969, $1.50); 
Classical India (1969, $1.50). Six additional volumes are in preparation: Classical 
China; The Islamic World; China, India, and Japan—The Middle Period; Medieval 
Europe; Modern Asia and Africa; Modern Europe and America. Each volume is 
about 250 pages. 
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The Segregation Era, 1863-1954: 


A MODERN READER 


Edited by ALLEN WEINSTEIN, Smith College, and FRANK. OTTO GATELL, 
University of California, Los Angeles. A representative sampling of the most im- 
portant historical treatments of the post-emancipation black experience, these nine- 
teen essays examine the major problems faced by American Negroes since the Civil 
War and describe some of their responses. Following an introduction by the editors, 
the essays are by leading scholars and include selections by Benjamin Quarles, John 
Hope reus Rayford W. Logan, C. Vann Woodward, August Meier, Gunnar 
Myrda 

May 1970 400 pp. cloth $7.50 paper $2.95 


American Negro Slavery: 
A MODERN READER 


Edited by ALLEN WEINSTEIN and FRANK OTTO GATELL. "Just the sort of 
one-volume anthology of critical writings about slavery we have needed. The editors 
have done a sensitive, thorough job."—Martin Duberman, Princeton University 


1968 . $76 pp. cloth $7.50 paper $2.95 


American Urban History: 


AN INTERPRETIVE READER WITH COMMENTARIES 


Edited by ALEXANDER B. CALLOW, JR., University of California, Santa Barbara. 
"Professor Callow has put in one volume the essential articles in the feld. What 
should have been required reading now can be."—Arthur Le Gacy, Syracuse Uni- 
versity 

1969 688 pp. paper $4.95 


The Urban Life in America Series 


Richard C. Wade, General Editor 
The city has played an important role in the growth of the United States from 
earliest times to the present. Despite this importance, the urbanization of the na- 
tion has been, until recently, neglected by historians. The Urban Life in America 
` Series represents an attempt to develop this dimension of the American past. Five 
volumes in the series are now available in paperback: Pullman: 4n Experiment in 
Industrial Order and Community Planning, 1880-1930, by Stanley Buder, Illinois 
‘Institute of Technology (1967); Spearheads for Reform: The Social Settlements and 
the Progressive Movement, 1890-1914, by Allen F. Davis, Temple University (1967); 
The Ku Klux Klan in the City, 1915-1930, by Kenneth T. Jackson, Columbia Uni- 
versity (1967); Boss Cox’s Cincinnati: Urban Politics in the Progressive Era, by Zane 
L. Miller, University of Cincinnati po The Pendergast Machine, by Lyle W. 
Dorsett, University of Missouri, St. Louis (1968). Each book is $1.95 paper. 

Two volumes, published in 1969, are clothbound editions: Back to Nature: The 
Arcadian Myth in Urban America Pa by Peter J. Schmitt, Western Michigan 
University, and Reform in Detroit: Hazen S. Pingree and Urban Politics ($7.50), by 
Melvin G. Holli, University of Ilinois. 


WW OXFORD Wi UNIVERSITY W PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 





A Short Introduction to 
the History and Politics 
of Southeast Asia 


By SIR RICHARD ALLEN, Central 
Washington State University 


March 1970 296 pp. 


cloth $6.50 
paper $2.50 i 


World History, 
1914-1968 


THIRD EDITION 
By DAVID THOMSON, Cambridge Uni- 
versity 


1969 176 pp. paper $1.50 


Democracy in France 
since 1870 


FIFTH EDITION 


By DAVID THOMSON 


1969 $52 pp. paper 32.50 


Imperial Germany: 


THE BIRTH OF THE GERMAN 
REPUBLIC, 1871-1918 


By ARTHUR ROSENBERG; translated 
Rom the German by 1AN F. D. MOR- 
OW 


February 1970 298 pp. paper $2.25 


Oxford University Press /ape 
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Readings in Technology 
and American Life 


Edited by CARROLL W. PURSELL, 
r University of California, Santa Bar- 
ara 


1969 480 pp. paper $4.95 


Technology in 
Western Civilization 


Volume I: The Emergence of Modern 
Indusirial Sone Earliest Times to 1900 
Volume II: Technology in the Twentieth 
Century 

Edited by MELVIN KRANZBERG, Case 
Western Reserve University, and CAR- 
ROLL W. PURSELL, JR. 


Volume I 1967 816 pp. 200 illus. 
text edition $8.50 
Volume II 1967 800 pp. 200 illus. 


text edition $8.50 
trade edition, boxed set $27.50 


Ten Major Issues in 
American Politics 

Edited by RICHARD HOFSTADTER, 
Columbia University 


1968 304 pp. paper $1.95 
The Oxford History of 
South Africa 


VOLUME I: SOUTH AFRICA TO 1870 
Edited by MONICA WILSON, Univer- 
sity of Cape Town, and LEONARD 
THOMPSON, Yale University 


1969 528 pp. illus. $8.00 
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John Morley, Liberal Intellectual in Politics 


By D. A. HAMER, University of Lancaster. “Hamer has set himself the task of ex- 

` plaining the interplay between Morley’s political ideas and principles and the various 

. Situations confronting him as a practical politician. He succeeds admirably. . . . 
Hamer's fresh explorations into the mind and motives of an eminent Victorian, one 
distracted between the intense need of believing and the difficulties of holding on to 
old assumptions, give his work a bearing that goes beyond Morley's career. Indispen-, 

. sable for the college library."—Choice — . $9.00 ` 


! 


Britain and the Australian Colonies, 1818-1831. 
THE TECHNIQUE OF GOVERNMENT 


. By J. J. EDDY, Australian National University. Because Australia was originally a 
enal colony, the civil liberties enjoyed by British citizens elsewhere were. withheld . 
om the- Australians. As the British government became aware that its policy toward 
Australia required revamping, it also realized that the solution. to the problem was ' 
extremely complex; In examining the profound changes, this study gives special 
attention to the Colonial Office, the Treasury, the Home Office, and the Admiralty. |. 
1 map. : $8.75 


Calendar of the Clarendon State Papers. 
Preserved in the Bodleian Library . 
.VÓLUMEV | i i 


Edited by F. J. ROUTLEDGE. This final volume of the Calendar covers the years 
. 1660 to 1718 with a few miscellaneous papers in the appendix outside this period. 
By far the largest group consists of diplomatic correspondence preceding and during 
the Dutch War of 1665-7. A second important group relates to Irish affairs both dur- 
ing'the Restoration settlement and when the second Earl of Clarendon was Lord 
Lieutenant under James II. . $41.00 ' 


Christ Church and Reform, 1850-1867 


By E. G. W. BILL and J. F. A. MASON. For 300 years Christ Church, Oxford, 
had no statutes, but the omission was rectified in 1858 and 1867. This book, the 
first in a series on the college, relates the history of this dilatory dispensation drawing 
on many hitherto unexplored sources. The events culminating in the Christ Church 
Act of 1867 are seen as critical historically to the college and as an episode in the 
great debate on university reform which convulsed Oxford in the oth century. 
8 plates. (Christ Church Papers) i i $3.50 . 
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Roman Freedmen during the Late Republic 


By SUSAN TREGGIARI. This is a study of the freedmen, the manumitted slaves of 
Roman citizens in the context of Republican society. It takes the foundation of the 
Augustan Principate as its approximate terminal date. The evidence on the prove- 
nance and background of freedmen is first discussed. The main part of the book deals 
with the part they played in economic, cultural, political, religious, and social life. 

$8.95 


Greek and Roman Artillery 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


By E. W. MARSDEN, University of Liverpool. 'The history of catapults and ballistae, 
their constructional development and their martial employment are examined for the 
period from 899 B.C. to the fourth century A.D. Based on ancient mechanical writ- 
ings (to be edited in a later volume, TECHNICAL TREATISEs), the survey covers all 
manner of artillery, torsion and non-torsion, listing the earliest invention, further 
modifications, the spread of artillery, tactics, and fortifications. 40 figures, I4 diagrams, 
14 plates. $11.75 


The Young Turks 


THE COMMITTEE OF UNION AND PROGRESS 
IN TURKISH POLITICS, 1908-1914 


By FEROZ AHMAD, University of Massachusetts. This book examines in detail 
the outbreak of the Turkish revolution of Tuly, 1908, and the events that followed it 
until Turkey's entry into World War I. The author has focused his study around 
the Committee of Union and Progress, the political organization which carried out 
the revolution. This is the first book on the Young Turk revolution based on an 
extensive use of Turkish as well as Western sources.  . $7.00 


German Foreign Policy in Transition 
BONN BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 


By KARL KAISER, Johns Hopkins University Center at Bologna. 'This expert and 
up-to-date guide to the recent changes in Germany's international relations pays 
particular attention to the interaction between domestic and international politics 
in the political systems of Bonn and East Berlin. Among the problems it analyzes are 
the Hallstein Doctrine, the recognition of Germany's Eastern frontiers, intra-German 
relations, the implications of de Gaulle's European poles: the re-assertion of Ger- 
many’s historical “middle position” in Europe, and the prospect for the survival of 
a German nation. An Oxford Paperback, OX 159, paper, $1.95 
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The Anti-Slavery Movement and Reconstruction 
A STUDY OF ANGLO-AMERICAN CO-OPERATION 1833-1877 


By CHRISTINE BOLT, University of Kent, Canterbury. The antislavery move- 
ment in Britain continued to promote the eos gera of slaves everywhere even 
after it had achieved its primary parliamentary task with the Act abolishing slavery 
in the British colonies. In the 186 s the movement worked with agencies in America 
in attempts to meet the needs of the American Negroes freed as a result of the Civil 
War. Dr. Bolt's study is the first to investigate these British associations and to show 
how far British interest in America's ex-slaves was sustained. It also reveals how in 
Victorian England, racial prejudice developed as the anti-slavery movement declined. 
(Institute of Race Relations.) $4.95 


Bermuda from Sail to Steam 


By HENRY C. WILKINSON. The first two volumes in Dr. Wilkinson's detailed 
history of Bermuda covered the island's history up to 1784. This third book shows 
how world-wide events—the independence of America, the Napoleonic and Crimean 
Wars, for example—as well as local happenings, impinged on the development of 
Bermuda and the lives of its inhabitants. 38 illustrations. In two volumes, $28.50 


The Charter of the Land 
CUSTOM AND COLONIZATION IN FIJI 


By PETER FRANCE, Secretary to the Australian Minister for Fijian Affairs. This 
study examines the influence, in a Pacific Island group, of the variety of alien notions 
imported by Europeans on the indigenous pra together with the reverse effect 
of that society on European notions about it. It is a study in cross-fertilization 
concentrating particularly on that aspect of native culture in which two races were 
most frequently and intimately involved, the possession and transfer of rights to land. 
Maps. $7.95 


Accounts of Nineteenth Century South America 


Edited va BERNARD NAYLOR, University of London Institute of Latin American 
Studies. ‘This is a bibliography to p eva ed first-hand accounts of extensive travel 
or residence in South America by English-speaking authors during the nineteenth 
century. It also refers to books dealing with this period, yet not published until after 
1900. To provide an assessment of the individual authors, the degree of authority 
with which he writes, and his projected audience, the editor has provided additional 
information derived from the k or from other sources. Also included are a num- 
ber of writings of other than English speaking people which have been translated. 
(University of London Institute of Latin American Studies Monographs.) $2.10 
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AVR maintains no separate corps of salesmen—only the 
Dagmar Super Microfilm Reader itself and its hundreds of satisfied 
users, Through the years, the proved performance of the 
Dagmar Reader and word-of-mouth testimony of its users have been 
very convincing 'salesmen" indeed. And thoroughly trustworthy. 


mem NOTE THESE IMPORTANT PRODUCT FEATURES = 


1 SHARP, BRILLIANT IMAGES Superior 
Netherlands-crafted optical system proj- 
ects in moderate light, eliminates need 
for darkened rooms. 

2 COMFORTABLE READING Image can 
be read in normal position. 

3 PORTABLE Lightweight, only 1414 
lbs. Closes easily into compact 9* cube. 

4 SIMPLE, SILENT OPERATION Uses 116 
or 230 volt, 60 cycle alt. current. 

5 VERSATILE Clearly projects ALL 
types and sizes of sheetfilm and rolifilm 











not sati» 
full credit | 





16 and 85 mm. Aperture provides full 
85 mm. scanning. "Zoom" projection 
allows adjustment of image size from 
12 to 20 times. 

6 GUARANTEED FOR 1 YEAR (except 
dling). 


for lamps or mishan 


Larger microfilm holder 
convenlently accommodates 
microsheet and jacket- 
mounted flim strips—all 
available sizes up to 5° x 8". 


about favorable adjualed prices for Canada. 


ORDER TODAY—READY NOW FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


AUDIO-VISUAL RESEARCH 


1513 8th St. S.E., Waseca, Minn. 56093 


READER, incl. take-up reals, extra lamp, 
carrying case. $15985 f.o.b. Waseca. ' 
5" x 8" microfilm HOLDER with reader $1680 


Prices subject to change without notice. Inquire 





















Louis XV MM 
~ Mémoires for the Instruction of the Dauphin 


‘Introduction, Translation, and Notes by Paul Sonnino, 
University of California ~ ; 


This. is the first complete English edition of the Mémoires that Louls XIV, is a young 
king, wrote for the Instruction of his son. These writings discuss the early years of the 
Sun King's reign and contain candid revelations about himself and the great figures 
of seventeenth century politics. The first part, describing the years 1661, 1662, and 
1665, covers Louls’ Ideas of absolutism, economics, religion, and his efforts to im- 
plement these Ideas in France. The second part covers the years 1666 through 1668, 
emphasizes porsien policy and war, and concludes with an account of the War of 
_ Revolution. The introduction describes the background of the Mémoires and shows 
that they are an implicit commentary on Machlavelll's Prince and Discourses. 


March, 1970 à 288 pages ' $7.95 


NAPOLEON'S SATELLITE KINGDOMS 
By Owen Connelly . 


. a feast for the specialists, yet it is written well and pii d enough to be attrac- 
tive even to the novice . . . deals with the kingdoms over which Napoleon set relatives 
and covers the years 1805-1815 . this review cannot adequately Indicate the 
wealth. of Information and thought-provoking interpretation In the volume: "-—American 
Historical Review 


416 pages 2 ~ A Free Press Paperback, $2.95 ` 


FRANCE. SINCE THE REVOLUTION 
By Donald J. Harvey, The City University of New York, Hunter College 


` France Since the Revolution narrates and Interprets the French historical experience 
since 1789, emphasizing the relativist Interpretation of events. With each chapter 
covering one or two generations of French history, the author. examines economic 


", stagnation and progress, social Immobility and reallgnment, colonial expansion and 


contraction, foreign policy and defeat, and cultural contributions. Professor Harvey’s 
text Includes the crisis of the Fourth Republic and the outcome of the Algerian War. . 


1968 376 pages paper, $4.50 
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THE YOUNG REPUBLIC, 1789-1815 
Edited by John C. Miller, Stanford University 


This text documents the major domestic and International issues confronting the 
young republic from 1789 to 1815. The editor has chosen nineteen documents that 
reflect the new government's efforts to achieve political unity and economic stabllity, 
foreign affairs and the domestic complications arising out of the War of 1812, and 
features of social and intellectual life during these years. 


Just published 320 pages paper, $2.95 


RECONSTRUCTION, 1865-1877 
Edited by Robert W. Johannsen, University of Illinois 


At the close of the Civil War, the major problems confronting the United States cen- 

tered around the status In the union of the former states of the secession, the Indi- 

vidual secessionists, and the newly freed slaves. Dealing with the Issues arising out 
of these problems, this collection of documents reflects the tragedy of the Recon- 

struction period and Its impact on the North and South. Seventeen caray chosen 
papan present a well-balanced view of the era and Include selections which illuminate 
oth Northern and Southern reactlons to Reconstruction policy. 


1969 l 318 pages paper, $2.45 


THE CROSS OF CULTURE 


A Social Analysis of Midwestern Politics, 1850-1900 
By Paul Kleppner, Northern Illinois University 


The Cross of Culture is a thoroughly documented quantitative-behavioral study of 
political action in the Midwest from 1850 to 1900, centering on the polltical upheaval 
in the 1890s. Unique in its Integration of empirical methodology and behavioral models 
of explanation, this volume analyzes the relationship between the political structure 
and other structures of society, and examines the linkages between politics and 
other types of social conflict. 


Just published 416 pages $9.00 


A BEHAVIORAL APPROACH TO HISTORICAL ANALYSIS 
By Robert F. Berkhofer, Jr., University of Minnesota 


This volume examines the theoretical bases for the derivation and synthesis of facts 
from historical evidence. Integrating theories and concepts from the social sciences 
and the philosophies of history and science, the book provides theoretical foundations 
for historical analysis by offering a common ground for discusslon and by giving 
examples relevant to current historical controversies. 


1969 347 pages $7.95 


A DIVISION OF THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


866 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022 


Fp THE FREE PRESS 


immediate access to special collections 
in American history 


PRINTED BOOK CATALOGS 


Editor-in-Chief Felix Reichmann, Cornell University Libraries 


This is a new publishing venture of great significance to historians, particularly 
researchers in American economic and social history. Greenwood Is now 
offering in book form the contents of card catalogs of the major librarles and 
archives specializing in American history. With the guidance of Felix Reich- 
mann, we are issuing complete reference sets that function both as bibliog- 
raphies and as Jocation guides. 


For example, the Archives of the American Missfonary Association (see below) 
form a rich source of original materials for the study of slavery, evangelistic 
abolitionism, and the Negro (especially Negro education) in 19th-century 
America. The set includes a descriptive and explanatory introduction to the 
3-volume Printed Book Catalog of the Archives by Dr. Clifton H. Johnson, 
Director of the Amistad Research Center at Fisk University. 


Forthcoming catalogs are listed below. For complete descriptions please write 
asking for Greenwood’s PRINTED BOOK CATALOGS brochure. It contalns an 
actual page from a printed Catalog, showing the fine quality of reproduction 
obtained by Greenwood’s unique photographic and printing techniques. 


Participating Collections 


Fisk University, Nashville. Amistad Research Center. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION ARCHIVES. 


Author and added entry catalog. 


Number of cards: 107,520 ars Size: 9 x 12 
Number of volumes: 3, clothbound Available: January 1970 
Number of pages: 2,598 Price: $475.00 


California. University, Santa Barbara. 
WILLIAM WYLES COLLECTION. Library. Catalog. 
Number of cards: 80,000 (estimated) Size: 11 x 14 


Number of volumes: 5, clothbound Available: February 1970 
Number of pages: 3,810 (estimated) ' Price: $650.00 


U.S. MILITARY ACADEMY, West Point, N.Y. Library. Subject catalog, with 
selected author and added entries of the military art and science collection 
and a preliminary guide to the manuscript collection. 


Number of cards: 66,087 Size: 11 x 14 
Number of volumes: 4, clothbound . Available: February 1970 
Number of pages: 3,147 Price: $450.00 


Minnesota. University. SOCIAL WELFARE HISTORY ARCHIVES COLLECTION. 
Descriptive inventories (finding aids) 

Number of folders: 6,700 (estimated) Size: 7 x 10 

(750 pages of descriptive inventory) Avallable: March 1970 


Number of volumes: 1, clothbound Price: $75.00 
Number of pages: 800 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, Worcester, Mass., Dictionary catalog of 
the holdings through 1821. 


Number of cards: 336,000 (estlmated) Size: 11 x 14 


Number of volumes: 20, clothbound Available: July 1970 
Number of pages: 16,000 (estimated) Price: approx. $2,450.00 
also forthcoming . 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. Philadelphia. Library. Catalogs. 
WISCONSIN. STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. Madison. Library. Catalogs. 


American Railroad Association, Washington, D.C. ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 
DEPARTMENT (formerly Bureau of Railway Economics). library. Dictionary 
catalog. 


MARYLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Baltimore. Library. Catalog. 


U.S. Army, Carlisle Barracks, Pa. U.S. ARMY MILITARY HISTORY RESEARCH 
COLLECTION. Catalog. 


NEW—YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY, New York. Library. Guide to the manuscript 
collection. 


Greenwood Publishing Corporation ‘Greenwood Publishers Ltd. 
51 Riverside Avenue 42 Hanway Street 
Westport, Conn. 06880 London, W. 1, England 
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The Tradition of Dissent in England  . j 


examined in a wide-ranging reprint series: 


RADICAL PERIODICALS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Period I; Protest Literature of the Industrial Revolution, 1794-1881 
Part 1, Available; Part 2, Avallable Spring 1970 


This serles examines the English tradition of dissent, [ust as our companion series, 
Radical Periodicals in the United States, 1890-1960, examlnes the American left-wing. 
Scarcity, poor conditlon of sets In the world's libraries, and the urgent relevance of 
the subject to today’s soclal research have prompted us to make these titles available 
once again. Period | of our extensive series encompasses the upheavals brought about 
by the Industrial Revolution, upheavals which resulted in the formation of the British 
_working class. This period lays a solid foundation for Perlod ll, Marxism and the 
Machine Age, forthcoming, Fall 1970, from Greenwood. 


Period I, Part 2 Available Spring 1970 
BLACK DWARF 
Vols. 1-12 (all publ). London, 1817-1824. $ 459.00 


COBBETT'5 POLITICAL REGISTER 
Vols. 1-89 (all publ.). London, 1802-1835. $1950.00 


COOPER'S JOURNAL; OR UNFETTERED THINKER AND PLAIN SPEAKER 
FOR TRUTH, FREEDOM AND PROGRESS 
Nos. 1-30 (all publ.). London, 1850. $ 23.50 


DIPLOMATIC REVIEW * 
Vols. 1-25/#£1 with Supplement Nos. 1-61 (all publ.). London, 1855-1881. $ 420.00 


GAUNTLET (Carfile) ' 
Nos. 1-60 (all publ.). London, 1833-1834. $ 70.00 


HERALD TO THE TRADES' ADVOCATE AND CO-OPERATIVE JOURNAL 
Nos. 1-36 with Appendix (all publ.). Glasgow, 1830-1831. $ 29.00 


LABOURER: A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, POETRY, &c. 
Vols. 1-4 (all publ). London, 1847-1848. $ 55.00 


LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE CO-OPERATOR AND USEFUL CLASSES’ ADVOCATE 
Series 1: Nos. 1-6, 1831 (all publ.). 

Series 2: Nos. 1-12, 1831-1832 (all publ.). 

Series 3: Nos. 1-10, 1832 (all and last publ.). 

Manchester, 1831-1832. 


LION 
Vols, 1-4 (all publ). London, 1828-1829. 


LONDON CO-OPERATIVE MAGAZINE 
Vols. 1-4/#3 (all publ.). London, 1826-1830. 


MOVEMENT; ANTI-PERSECUTION GAZETTE AND REGISTER OF PROGRESS 
Vols, 1-2 (Le., nos. 1-68) (all publ.). London, 1843-1845. 


NORTHERN TRIBUNE; A PERIODICAL FOR THE PEOPLE 
Vols. 1-2/#9 (all publ). Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1854-1855. 


PEOPLE;. THEIR RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES, THEIR DUTIES AND THEIR INTERESTS 
Series 1: Vols, 1-3 (Le., nos. 1-157), 1848-1851 (all publ.). 

Series 2: Vols. 1-2 (i.e., nos, 1-40), 1851-1852 (all and last publ.). 

Wortley, 1848-1852. 


PEOPLE'S PAPER; CHAMPION OF POLITICAL JUSTICE AND UNIVERSAL RIGHT 
Nos, 1-331 (all publ.). London, 1852-1858. 


POLITICAL LETTERS AND PAMPHLETS BY WILLIAM CARPENTER 
Nos. 1-34 (all publ.). London, 1830-1831. 


REPUBLICAN 
Vols, 1-14/ #25 (all publ). London, 1819-1826. 


REYNOLDS'S POLITICAL INSTRUCTOR 
Nos, 1-27 (all publ.). London, 1849-1850. 


UNION; A MONTHLY RECORD OF MORAL, SOCIAL, AND EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 


Nos. 1-10 (all publ.). London, 1842-1843. 


WORKING MAN; A WEEKLY RECORD OF SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 
Series 1: Nos. 1-26 (all publ.). 
Serles 2: Nos. 1-25 (all and last publ.). London, 1866. 


$ 150.00 


$ 65.00 


$ 27.50 


$ 27.00 


$ 155.00 


$ 955.00 


$ 47.50 


$ 475.00 


$ 44.50 


$ 23.00 


$ 135.00 


Write to the address below for a complete listing of titles in Part | of "Protest Literature of the 
Industrial Revolution,” and for the full listing to titles in Radical Periodicals in the United States, 


1890-1960. 





Greenwood Reprint Corporation Greenwood Publishers, Ltd. 
51 Riverside Avenue, Westport, Conn. 06880 42 Hanway Street, London, W. 1, England 
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The forthcoming publication of 


The Modern Researcher 
REVISED EDITION 


JACQUES BARZUN 
and 


HENRY F. GRAFF, Columbia University 


‘Like its well-known and highly regarded predecessor, this new, revised 


edition of The Modern Researcher is designed to guide and instruct 
students in the techniques of research and the art of expression. The 
work of two distinguished historians, the book is partiealadly valuable 
for historical research, but it is also useful for those engaged in research 
and report writing in other fields. 


In preparing this revision, the authors have incorporated new and up- 
to-date examples, analyses, and suggestions to illustrate their text, and 
have included discussions of such important new research tools as the 
computer and the microbook. In addition, the comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy has been thoroughly revised and brought up to date. This Revised 
Edition of The Modern Researcher, however, continues to offer those 


. features that made the earlier work so prar among students and 


teachers alike. It progresses logically from the initial steps of selecting 
a topic through the rudiments of finding material, verifying sources, 
and interpreting data, to the final stage of writing the it and re- 
writing it for greater precision of expression. The approach is unified; 
research and report writing are treated as a single subject. The authors 
concentrate on principles of thought and the analysis of difficulties, illus- 
trating both theory and practice with examples from many different fields. 
Paperbound. 416 pages, $3.45 (probable) 

Publication: March 1970 


Note: 

The Modern Researcher, Revised Edition, will be available in two edi- 
tions: a paperbound College Text Edition, intended primarily for stu- 
dent use, and a Trade Edition (clothbound, $8.50 probable), which 
individual professors may want to purchase for their personal libraries. 


Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc. 
New York / Chicago / San Francisco / Atlanta 


DOUBLEDAY 


ANCHOR 
LUN 


the first name 
in quality 
paperback 
publishing 


el 


DOUBLEDAY & 
COMPANY INC. 
Garden City, New York 
Our Laidlaw division, - 
River Forest, Illinois, serves 


the texihook needs of, . 


today's schools. 


THE AGE OF COURTS AND KINGS 


Manners and Morals, 1558-1715 


Philippe Erlanger. This witty, biting social history of 
Europe from the accession of Queen Elizabeth I to 
the death of Louis XIV contrasts national life-styles 
at all levels of society—coffee house to boudoir, salon 
gossip to street life. Illustrated. $1.95 


THE AGE OF GEORGE III 


R. J. White. A penetrating intellectual literary and 
social portrait of George III's spectacular sixty-year 
reign, which saw the American and French revolu- 
tions, the flowering of English arts and letters, and 
the transformation of England from an agricultural 
power to an industrial empire. $1.45 


DEMOCRACY VERSUS EMPIRE 


The Jamaica Riots of 1865 and the 
Governor Eyre Controversy 


Bernard Semmel. (Originally published as Jamaican 
Blood and Victorian Conscience.) This first full study 
of the Jamaica uprising and its aftermath has been 
hailed as "an outstanding piece of historical research" 
(Manchester Guardian) and "an exceedingly interest- 
ing analysis of mid-Victorian attitudes to problems 
that are painfully relevant today." (The ene 

1.45 


EUROPEAN DIPLOMATIC 
HISTORY 1789-1815 


France Against Europe 


Steven T. Ross. Giving a detailed portrait of diplo- 
matic events and military operations, Dr. Ross traces 
the collapse of the 18th-century balance of power, 
showing how post-revolutionary France ironically 
repeated many of the foreign policies of Louis XIV. 
Maps. An Anchor Original. $1.95 


SELECTED WRITINGS 
OF P.-J. PROUDHON 


Edited by Stewart Edwards; translated by Elizabeth 
Fraser. This is the first selection in English of the 
work of the volatile 19th-century French writer 
(1809-65) whom Paul Goodman called a “founding 
father of anarchism,” and whose sentiments are fre- 
quently echoed by today’s radicals. dn Anchor git 
inal, : 
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IN TWO VOLUMES 





Western Civilization 





sy William L. Langer, cenera: eprror, anp 
Paul MacKendrick, Deno J. Geanakoplos, 


J. H. Hexter, ano Richard 


This authoritative history of Western man 
from 600,000 B.C. to the mid-twentieth 


` century has been widely acclaimed for these 


features: 


COMPREHENSIVE APPROACH/Through 
analysis and interpretation, the authors pre- 
sent an integrated, comparative history of 
the political, intellectual, economic, and so- 
cial development of the Western world. 
“Especially useful for the cultural and so- 
cial aspects of western civilization, provid- 
ing as it does a far more rounded text than 
if it emphasized the purely political and 
economic."—]. F. Wilczek, City College of 
San Francisco 


SCHOLARLY PRESENTATION OF 
TRENDS/Each event and phenomenon is 
considered as part of a broader pattern 
of the interaction of culture, societies, and 
nations. "Concise, correct and balanced. It 
is sufüclently schematic to be easily fol- 
lowed, sufficlently systematic to indicate 
the dangers of thesis. . . . The original 


' materials on which the generalizations are 


based are skillfully presented."—C. M. D. 
Crowder, Queen's University 


AUTHORITATIVE COLLABORATION 
BY FOUR OUTSTANDING HISTORIANS/ 
"The qualifications of the authors are im- 
pressive and it is especlally gratifying to see 


Harper 


Pipes 


that ‘Prehistory’ and the ancient world will 
be covered adequately by a specialist—few 
texts do that. . . . The fact that medieval 
and modern periods are discussed by spe- 
cialists in Byzantine and Russian history will 
make for interesting insights into Western 
European history."—C. F. Larew, ‘Towson 
State College 


UNUSUAL, IN-DEPTH TREATMENT/ 
These volumes offer a fuller treatment 
than any similar text of the archaeological 
evidence of earliest man, the Near Eastern 
history of Western civilization, the develop- 
ment of religious institutions, the rise of 
modern science, and the history of Eastero 
Europe. 


INTEGRATION OF TEXT AND ILLUS- 
TRATIONS/Eleven full-color and black- 
and-white portfolios are featured; there are 
more than 800 maps, charts, and pictures. 
“The portfolios are superb. Especially val- 
uable are the commentaries accompanying 
each color photo,"—H. Chambers, Sacra- 
mento State College 


Volume I: Paleolithic Man to the Emer- 
pu of Euro Powers—982 pp.; $10.95. 
olume II: e Struggle for ire to 
Europe in the Modern World ppe 
$10.95. Instructor's Manual for each volume. 


& Row, Publishers 


49 E. 33D ST., N. Y. 10016 
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“Still a foundation work “A tine document in justice. Quite 


unsurpassed in scope and necessary as a text and valuable too 
depth of understanding.” - for the lay uninformed reader! This 
—H. Cederberg, is like getting inside the truth of 
Wisconsin State University history unrevealed!” 


—W. F. Lucas, New School for 
Social Research 





A Documentary History 

Revised Editlon of The Negro American 

Edited by Leslle H. Fishel, Jr., Heidelberg College 
Benjamin Quarles, Morgan State College 


The major feature of thls revised edition is the addition of a final chapter 
covering the important events of the years since 1964 —1he ghetto, rural 
problems, and the total race-oriented national crisis, including the 
development of "black power” and the move toward violence as well as 
black cultural and political autonomy. in expanding the book, the authors 
have met the needs of all those who believe that Afro-American history and 
black studies are a growing and vital segment of the examination of the 
American experience. Minor changes, such as the addition of an Index, 
have also been made. 

January 1970, approx. 606 pages, illus., sottbound $5.50 (tent.) 


Forthcoming 

THE BLACK AMERICAN: A Brief Documentary History 
Edited by Leslie H. Fishel, Jr., Heldelberg College 
Benjamin Quarles, Morgan State College 


An abridged edition of the excellent documentary history described above, 
with unabridged coverage of the important events since 1964. 
Aprii 1970, approx. 432 pages, lilus., softtbound $3.95 (tent.) 








Scott, Foresman College Division 
Glenview, Il. Palo Alto, Ca. Tucker, Ga. Oakland, N.J. Dallas, Tx. 
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A complete educational package for the’ 
United States History survey course .. . 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Third Edition 
T. HARRY WILLIAMS, Louisiana State University 
RICHARD N. CURRENT, University of North Carolina at Greensboro 
and FRANK FREIDEL, Harvard University 
Volume I; To 1877; Knopf, 1969; 848 pages; $10.50 
Volume YI: Since 1865; Knopf, 1969; 912 pages; $10.50 
A significant revision including new material on the colonial period, soclal, literary 
and cultural history, and recent history through the Nixon inauguration, In addi- 
tion, a series of twelve articles, "Where Historians Disagree," introduces the student 
to problems of historiography, and boxed excerpts offers comment on subjects of 
controversy and current interest. 
INSTRUCTOR'S MANUAL for each volume by Burl Noggle and Jane Orr Noggle, 
both of Louisiana State University 
STUDY GUIDE for each volume, prepared under the direction of the authors; 
$3.95 paperbound 


À revised and expanded edition of the bestselling paperbound series . . 


GREAT ISSUES IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


RICHARD HOFSTADTER and CLARENCE L. VER STEEG, General Editors 
A Vintage Book, 1969; 500 pages each; $2.45 each 


A three-volume set of documentary selections, with accompanying headnotes and 
introductions, from the major political controversies of American history. 


Volume I: 


FROM SETTLEMENT TO REVOLUTION, 1584-1776 


CLARENCE L. VER STEEG and RICHARD HOFSTADTER, Editor: 


Volume I: 


FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE CIVIL WAR 
1765-1865 


RICHARD HOFSTADTER, Editor 


Volume III: 


FROM RECONSTRUCTION TO THE PRESENT DAY 
1864-1969 


RICHARD HOFSTADTER, Editor 









mese RANDOM HOUSE — ALFRED A. KNOPF 
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The College Department 
201 East 50th Street, New York 10022 





The RANDOM HOUSE READINGS IN AMERICAN 


HISTORY under the general editorship of FRANK O. GATELL, 
University of California, Los Angeles, and ALLEN WEINSTEIN, Smith College 


Six volumes cover the entire spectrum of American history and give the student 
in-depth supplemental readings that stress the crucial events in all the major 
periods. Each volume contains a general introduction; an introductory headnote 
and brief biographical sketch accompany each article. 
January 1970; 234 pages each; $2.95 each paperbound 


I: THE FORMING OF A NATION, 1607-1781 


JOSEPH ALBERT ERNST, York University 


ll: NATIONAL UNITY ON TRIAL, 1781-1816 


E. JAMES FERGUSON, Queens College 
lli: NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND SECTIONAL CRISIS 
1816-1860 


JOEL E. SILBEY, Cornell University 


IV: ORIGINS OF MODERN AMERICA, 1860-1900 


ALLEN WEINSTEIN 


V: REFORM, CRISIS, AND CONFUSION, 1900-1929 


R. JACKSON WILSON, University of Wisconsin 


VI: THE DISSONANCE OF CHANGE, 1929 to Present 


PAUL W. GLAD, University of Wisconsin 


In addition, an omnibus two-volume edition: 


The RANDOM HOUSE READERS IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY Essays on the National Past 


Volume I: 1607-1865 Volume II: 1860 to Present 


Edited by JOSKE ALBERT ERNST, E. JAMES FERGUSON, PAUL W. GLAD, 
OEL E. SILBEY, ALLEN WEINSTEIN, and R. JACKSON WILSON 
ebruary 1970; 672 pages each; $4.95 each paperbound 


And an abridged one-volume edition: 


The RANDOM HOUSE READER IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY Essays on the National Past 


Single volume: 1607 to Present 

Edited by E. JAMES FERGUSON, JOSEPH ALBERT ERNST, PAUL W. GLAD, 
JOEL E. SILBEY, ALLEN WEINSTEIN, and R. JACKSON WILSON 

February 1970; 640 pages; $5.95 paperbound 


The College Department 
201 East 50th Street, New York 10022 
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WESTERN EUROPE IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


Formerly entitled A HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
BRIAN TIERNEY, Cornell University, 

and the late SIDNEY PAINTER 

Knopf, 1969; 576 pages; $10.50 
'The central theme of this text is the emergence, during the Middle Ages, of 
European civilization as a distinctive cultural entity whose achievements were of 
decisive importance in the development of modern Western civilization. The 
coverage of the period from 800 to 800 AD has been written afresh, much new 


material on important aspects of medieval history has been added, and there is 
significant new consideration of Byzantium. 


To accompany the text: 


THE MIDDLE AGES Sources of Medieval History and Readings 


in Medieval History * BRIAN TIERNEY, Editor 
Knopf, 1969; 860 pages each; $3.95 each paperbound 


Volume I: Sources of Medieval History 


Selections drawn from a great variety of original medieval sources. 


1 


Volume Il: Readings in Medieval History 


Incisive and often controversial essays on aspects of the history of the 
Middle Ages, written from various historical viewpoints. 


Just published! 


READINGS IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION 
Volume l: The Intellectual Adventure of Man to 1600 


Volume Il: The Intellectual Adventure of Modern Man 


Edited by BRAYTON POLKA and BERNARD ZELECHOW, both of York 
University 


Knopf, Febrüary 1970; 384 pages each; $4.95 each paperbound 

An exciting and comprehensive study of the intellectual history of Western man, 
designed for the survey course in Western civilization. These readings by significant 
Western thinkers are presented in sections on religion, philosophy, ethics, science, 
and social theory. 





The College Department 
201 East 50th Street, New York 10022 
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The classic text in the field... 


A HISTORY OF THE MODERN WORLD 


Third Edition 
R. R. PALMER, Yale University, and JOEL COLTON, Duke University 
Knopf; 1056 pages; 44 maps; 16 illustrations; $10.95 





GREAT ISSUES IN WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION Since 1500 


Edited by BRIAN TIERNEY, DONALD KAGAN 
and L. PEARCE WILLIAMS, ail of Cornell University 
Random House, 1967; 960 pages; $5.95 paperbound 
A selection of source documents and interpretive material emphasizing three 
central problems: constitutional government and political freedom; science and 


the growth of rational inquiry; and the conflict between Judaeo-Christian tradi- 
tions and the institutions of the Western state. INSTRUCTOR'S MANUAL 


A SHORT HISTORY OF WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION Second Edition 


JOHN B. HARRISON and RICHARD E. SULLIVAN 

both of Michigan State University 
Knopf; 800 pages; maps and illustrations; $9.50 
This highly teachable, well-rounded account of Western civilization maintains its 
straightforward style, clarity, and conciseness throughout. The essential facts are 
presented in a meaningful pattern designed to stimulate and sustain the student's 
interest and to encourage wide use of collateral reading. INSTRUCTOR’S 
MANUAL 


A WORKBOOK, by Michael Allner; Knopf, 1969; 192 pages; $3.25 paperbound 


READINGS IN AFRICAN HISTORY 


Edited by ROBERT O. COLLINS 
University of California, Santa Barbara 
Random House, April 1970; 512 pages; $5.95 paperbound 


A five-part anthology of source material on Africa from earliest times to the 
present. Each section is preceded by a lengthy introductory essay. 


ae e RANDOM HOUSE — ALFRED A. KNOPF 
The College Department 
201 East 50th Street, New York 10022 
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The National Experience 
A History of the United States 
Second Edition 


JOHN M. BLUM, BRUCE CATTON, EDMUND S. MORGAN, 
ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR, KENNETH M. STAMPP, 
C. VANN WOODWARD 

Enthusiastically acclaimed and widely adopted, this outstanding 
textbook provides a concise, lively, and authoritative survey of 
significant events in the history of the United States from its begin- 
nings through the Johnson administration. With Instructor’s Manual 


and Test Booklet. 906 pages. $10.50 
Also available in a two-volume paperbound format: 

Part One: To 1877 391 pages. $5.75 
Part Two: Since 1865 534 pages. $5.95 


Afro-American History 


Primary Sources 


Edited by THOMAS R. FRAZIER 

An authoritative collection of primary source materials, this book 
is designed to introduce students to Afro-American history through 
the use of documents that originated in the black community. The 


. documents—including descriptions of black life, statements of black 


leaders, and qm papers of black organizations—are presented 

chronologically in fourteen sections that cover the entire range of 

American history from the colonial period to the present. With con- 

cise historical introductions for each section, a short prefatory note 
for each document, and extensive annotated bibliographies. 

Paperbound. 544 pages. $3.95 
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The Future of the Past 


C. Vann Woopwarp 


Time present and time past 
Are both perhaps present in time future, 
And time future contained in time past. 
T. S. Eliot, Burnt Norton 
HE fortunes and vitalities of the learned disciplines, history as well as the 
others, vary considerably from period to period. Decades of confidence and 
fulfillment are followed by eras of hesitation and marking time. The relative 
status and prestige of the disciplines change accordingly. Without attempting to 
explain the phenomenon, I would contend that the profession of history in 
America has enjoyed a period of exceptional felicity, in fact, something of a boom 

period, during the two decades following the Second World War. 

This estimate is not based on an assessment of the quality and distinction of 
the scholarship of that period, though they are surely not inconsiderable. It is 
based, rather, on evidence indicating a sense of corporate well-being, justified or 
not, that pervaded the guild in those years. Among the components of felicity 
were some that were widely shared in the academic world: the rising status of 
college professors in general, for example, and a revived prestige of the humanities. 
But apart from these shared advantages were others peculiar to the. professional 
historian. They included emancipation from some old feelings of inferiority. One 
sense of inferiority derived from doubts about the validity of historical knowledge, 


W- Mr. Woodward, Sterling Professor of History, Yale University, gave this presidential address at the 
annual meeting of the American Historical Association, Washington, D. C., December 29, 1969. 
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another from relations between history and other disciplines, and a third from 
relations between the historian and his public, both academic and nonacademic. 
Insecurities in each of these areas had haunted historians for years. But after the 
Second World War, a rough consensus on the validity of historical knowledge 
restored confidence in the integrity of the craft. Relations with sister disciplines, 
as well as status and prestige among them, improved and strengthened the posi- 
tion of history in American academic life, Beyond the academic walls professional 
historians began for the first time to capture a reading public to rival that of the 
amateurs. 'The substance of things hoped for materialized in the form of larger 
enrollments, higher salaries, and more substantial royalty checks. But before these 
tangible rewards, and more important, came the apparent solution of a series of 
intellectual problems within the guild 

"Solution" is perhaps too strong a word. American historians in the postwar 
years were more disposed to shrug off than to solve abstruse problems of theory. 
Unaccustomed to theoretical argument and lagging a generation behind European 
thought on such problems, they were impatient with these subtleties. More than 
anything else they wanted to break out of the defensive and subservient position 
in which they had been cornered. The relativists of the profession in the prewar 
years had disputed the historians’ claim to objectivity. Social scientists, with whom 
historians had eagerly sought alliance in earlier years, had become patronizing and 
sometimes contemptuous toward historical scholarship. Historical relativism com- 
bined with social science to imprison the historian in the contemporary world 
and to shift his allegiance and his attention from the past to the present. A power- 
ful school of progressive historians demanded that history be written in accordance 
with some vision of the future. Critics not only called the integrity of the past in 
question and subordinated the past to concern for the present and the future, but 
they impugned the validity of historical knowledge itself and relegated the pro- 
fession devoted to its study to an inferior status among the disciplines. It was no 
wonder that a leading historian could complain in 1947 of “the confusions in 
which most historical students have been tossing."? The morale of the guild and 
the self-esteem and confidence of its members were in disarray, and some de- 
spaired of the beleaguered and defenseless plight of the craft. 

A spirited and somewhat combative reaction soon emerged among historians. 
Putting aside niceties of consistency, they began to assert that if physicists could 
live with relativity, historians could live with relativism. If relativism was un- 
avoidable, they would opt for something they imperiously called “objective rela- 
tivism.” Granting the impossibility of certainty, they maintained that history was 
“a quest for wisdom instead of a quest for certainty."? If the alliance with social 


1 The best history of the profession in America during this period is John Higham et al., History: 
The Development of Historical Studies in the United States (Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1965). 

3 Frederic C. Lane, in Journal of Economic History, VII (May 1947), 83. 

8 Social Science Research Council, The Social Sciences in Historical Study (New York, 1954), 1-17. 
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sciences were to continue, it must be on terms of equality and not subservience. 
Roy F. Nichols caught the new mood in “a declaration of intellectual independ- 
ence" published in the fall of 1948. “History is not art, science, or literature,” he 
insisted, 

it is sui generis. It is a division of knowledge with its own character and methods. . . . 
It is time for historians to be more positive about their functions, their objectives, and 
their methods. It is time to stop living by other people's wits, by frantically seeking to 
adopt other people’s jargon, by humbly seeking to be recognized as faithful and rea- 
 sonably satisfactory handmaids worthy of Thursday afternoons and alternate Sundays 
on which to do what they really wish. l 

Nichols wanted to release history from both “the clutches of heedless optimism” 
and “the slavery of present-mindedness,” the myth of the future as well as im- 
prisonment in the present. 

The call for autonomy struck a responsive chord among historians. Just as 
the founding fathers of the scientific school had felt it necessary to assert their 
independence from literature and philosophy, and their successors from nine- 
teenth-century science, so a declaration of independence from the social sciences 
was now in order. Thus, as John Higham observes, “the outlook of the profes- 
sional historian had come full circle,” and in the process “reconstituted the his- 
torian’s autonomous identity." Autonomy did not preclude alliances on more 
equal terms, however, and those with the social sciences became more cordial. 
There were many who wished to keep a foot in both camps. H. Stuart Hughes, 
for one, took “pride in the mediating character” of history, its “half-scientific, 
half-artistic nature,” and thought that “the historian’s supreme technical virtuosity 
lies in fusing the new method of social and psychological analysis with his tradi- 
tional storytelling function. Historians thus claimed the best of both worlds. 
They revived romantic notions such as intuition, insight, empathy, and imagina- 
tion and proposed at the same time to use them as freely as they did scientific con- 
cepts of analysis. They staked out neutral territory and posed not only as mediators 
between past and present but as conciliators between the “two cultures” and friendly 
patrons of the third, the social sciences. It was, all things considered, rather high 
ground that they took and withal a rather privileged position that they claimed. 

For a time the historian was fortunate in attracting philosophers and logicians 
(to whose dialogues about history he was normally deaf) willing to support the 
claim of historical autonomy and to defend the craft from the philosophical at- 
tack on historical explanation.’ It was also gratifying to find theologians (an- 

*Roy F. Nichols, “Postwar Reorientation of Historical Thinking," American Historical Review, 
LIV (Oct. 1948), 78-89. 

5 Higham e: al., History, 135. 

9 H. Stuart Hughes, History as Art and as Science: Twin Vistas on the Past (New York, 1964), 
3, 77; sce also Henry Steele Commager, The Nature and Study of History (Columbus, Ohio, 1965). 

T William H. Dray, Laws and Explanation in History (London, 1957), and Philosophical Analysis 
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other group to whom historians were usually deaf) of the stature of Reinhold 
Niebuhr who took historians seriously and employed their findings respectfully. 
There were even social scientists who complained of the “a-historical character” 
of behavioral studies and conceived of lessons to be learned from the historian? 
Historians assured each other that Western culture was “the historical culture 
par excellence,” that the present was “the most historically minded of all ages,” 
that historical consciousness was its distinguishing characteristic. They quoted 
Friedrich Meinecke as calling this “the greatest spiritual revolution which West- . 
ern thought has undergone” in modern times, and Johan Huizinga as saying 
that “historical thinking has entered our very blood."? By 1965 Higham could 
note in his admirable history of the profession a shedding of old inferiority feel- 
ings, a quickening of vitality, a revival of confidence, and a “restoration of intel- 
lectual self-respect that has taken place since 1945." 

In addition to the new confidence in their calling, American historians whose 
subject was American history discovered among themselves as well as their 
public a gratifying shift in attitude toward their field of study. In his presidential 
address to the American Historical Association in 1950, Samuel Eliot Morison 
noted with satisfaction “a decided change of attitude toward our past, a friendly, 
almost affectionate attitude, as contrasted with the cynical, almost hateful one of 
young intellectuals” in earlier years.!? The new friendliness and affection toward 
the American past found confirmation in other presidential addresses and in 
autobiographies by historians prominent in the period. “For the student of United 
States history,” wrote the late Arthur M. Schlesinger, “there is in addition the 
special joy of discovery and understanding how one’s own people have reached 
their present condition; why ... we have come to behave like Americans,” and 
how we have “held up a lamp to Europe and, more recently, to Asia and Africa."!? 
Recent autobiographies of other American historians similarly reflect nostalgic af- 
fection for the American past, reconciliation with the present, and optimism about 
the future.!* 

A “special joy” in discovering how Americans reached their present condition 
and came to behave like Americans would seem to imply a special satisfaction in 
the condition of Americans and the way Americans behave. And a friendly and 

8 Reinhold Niebuhr, The Irony of American History (New York, 1952). 

® Robert A. Dahl, “The Behavioral Approach," American Political Science Review, LV (Dec. 
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11 Higham et al., History, 132-37. 

12 Samuel Eliot Morison, "Faith of a Historian,” American Historical Review, LVI (Jan. 1951), 
272; see also Richard Hofstadter, The Progressive Historians: Turner, Beard, and Parrington (New 
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18 Arthur M. Schlesinger, In Retrospect: The History of a Historian (New York, 1963), 203. 
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affectionate identification of the present with the past suggests a genial compati- 
bility between the two that bridges the gulf between generations, implies a vitality 
and relevance of traditional ways, and assumes a fundamentally benign continuity 
of institutions and ideas. It was essentially a conservative view of the past. The 
school of interpretation that renounced and succeeded the progressive school usu- 
ally, though not invariably, found the friendly attitude toward the past congenial 
to its views. These historians stressed consensus rather than conflict and empha- 
sized stability and homogeneity rather than change and contrast. They dwelt 
rather nostalgically upon what was appealing or virtuous in the American past, 
and rarely on the darker, more violent, and tragic aspects of the national ex- 
perience. 

Whether the new attitude toward the American past or the rejuvenated con- 
fidence of the American history profession explains it or not, the fact is that his- 
tory has enjoyed a boom period that coincides with these two developments in 
the profession. History stock was rising in American culture at large. The boom 
was most pronounced in the academic market place, but it was not confined to 
that world. It also penetrated the world of the publishers, and to some degree 
the worlds of the foundations, the intellectuals, even the politicians, not to men- 
tion a large and unsophisticated lay reading public that likes its history with 
colored illustrations. This picture admittedly runs counter to that painted in 
1964 by a distinguished committee of the American Historical Association. Con- 
cerned particularly over what they felt to be neglect by the foundations, this 
committee complained that history was "too little honored," "too much taken 
for granted," and "consistently underestimated." But even they noted with satis- 
faction that “history and English literature are the two most powerful major 
studies in many of our leading universities and colleges—and the prime elective 
studies too. "19 - 

Perhaps it would be well first to clear up some confusion about that not 
wholly captive nor altogether predictable market, the college student, graduate 
and undergraduate. During the huge expansion in higher education that took 
place in the first half of this century, the numbers of students in both the hu- 
manities and the sciences increased enormously. But while the humanities as a 
whole and the natural sciences suffered a relative decline in the percentage of 
degrees granted, history consistently held its own in this respect!" English and 
foreign languages declined to about a quarter of their former relative strength; 
the natural sciences suffered smaller losses, while the social sciences scored rapid 
gains. In the meantime, from r9or to 1953, history succeeded in maintaining a 
constant level. In the next sixteen years, down through 1968, all of these fields 


18 Richard Hofstadter is certainly one exception. 

16 American Council of Learned Societies, Report of the Commission on the Humanities (New 
York, 1964), 114. à 
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have enjoyed a relative increase in the percentage of degrees granted, but none 
so large as history and the language group, both of which nearly doubled the 
percentage they granted in 195378 So much for numbers and percentages; quality 
is a more difficult matter. We are informed on good authority, however, that in 
the competitive recruitment of talent, history has been able to win to graduate 
study a larger percentage of Seniors who distinguished themselves in that field 
than it once did.?? 

The more students, the more professors. The membership of the American 
Historical Association, stalled for some years before 1953 at about five thousand, 
more than tripled in the next dozen years. The prodigious increase in member- 
ship was matched by a proliferation of activities, staff members, committees, and 
publications. The growing size and the additional number of the Association’s 
Review reflected in part the enormous increase in the number of history books 
written and the obligation to review them. The total number of history titles 
published in the United States in 1968 was three times the total for 1950.7” The 
number of periodicals in the country devoted to history of all kinds, including 
popular, patriotic, and local, has almost doubled since 1946." The responsiveness 
of the foundations to the appeal of historians, though still quite niggardly, multi- 
plied sevenfold in five years? In the 1960’s two opposing candidates for Presi- 
dent of the United States wrote, or at least published, history books of a sort 
with, in one case the presumed and in the other the explicitly avowed, intent of 
enhancing the appeal of the politician-authors as intellectuals? And in two 
administrations of that decade, the White House “intellectual,” a new adorn- 
ment of the executive office, was a prominent American historian. Such were the 
emoluments, the bounties, and the bonuses of the great history boom. 

Booms do not last forever, and it would now seem prudent to examine the 
prospects and portents of the recent one. In so doing I would try to avoid the 
role of alarmist. I am not charging the profession at large with giddiness or com- 


18 Paul L. Ward, “The Plight of the Humanities,” jbid. (Autumn 1968), 397. 

1? Dexter Perkins and John L. Snell, The Education of Historians in the United States (New 
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placency or delusions of grandeur—failings often characteristic of boom psychol- 
ogy. It is reassuring to remember that throughout this period of boom and bustle, 
inflated markets and popular attention, there have been some American historians 
who have gone about their self-assigned tasks of scholarship undeterred, drawing 
mainly on inner resources. The quality and importance of the work they have 
done will probably bear favorable comparison with the historical scholarship of 
any previous period. Granting all that, I do feel obliged, nevertheless, to report 
certain signs of trouble. They are confined mainly to three overlapping areas: the 
academic world, the intellectual community, and the profession itself. 

Within the academy the conventional barometer of departmental fortunes 
(for what it is worth) is student patronage, and in significant quarters that 
barometer has been falling lately for history. Measured by percentage of degrees 
granted, as we have seen, history has for the last sixteen years enjoyed an un- 
precedented increase in students. This may well continue for some time in terms 
of national averages. But a sampling of indicators that lie back of the degree 
stage, a look at figures on course enrollments, departmental majors, and the at- 
titudes of precollege students would suggest a somewhat different prospect. A 
survey of the sixty-four American institutions that currently graduate the high- 
est percentage of their students in arts and sciences as history majors (those 
with at least three times the national average) indicates that well over half of 
those responding, twenty-five out of forty-three, suffered a decline in student 
patronage in the last two years. In the minority group of eighteen that reported 
no significant change or actual increase of student interest fall most of the small 
denominational colleges in the oddly assorted sample thus defined. On the other 
hand heavy losses in undergraduate history course enrollment in the last two 
academic years, losses ranging from 27 to 34 per cent, occurred at Harvard, Yale, 
Stanford, and Amherst. Among eastern institutions, Princeton, Brandeis, Smith, 
Swarthmore, Williams, Hamilton, Haverford, Georgetown, and Fordham re- 
ported substantial but smaller losses in their history courses. In other parts of the 
country, with a much smaller proportion of colleges graduating the specified 
percentage of history majors, several institutions of high quality included in the 
survey also reported declining student interest in history. Generalizations based 
on these findings are difficult to formulate and can be quite misleading. Several 
institutions cite local and temporary conditions to explain their losses. These 
changes, moreover, are too recent to provide any reliable projection for the fu- 
ture. They do occur, however, often in their most pronounced form, in some of 
the most sensitive zones of American academic life and can scarcely be dismissed 
as insignificant.™ 

More indicative about the future of the past and future student interest in 

34 The decline in student patronage of history at Oxford and Cambridge Universities has also 
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history are the attitudes of the oncoming generation of college students. A. recent 
poll shows that of the twenty-one subjects in their curriculum on which they 
were questioned, American high school students regarded history as the "most 
irrelevant.5 The planners of their curriculums and the writers of their textbooks 
would seem to share the aversion of the students. Time and attention once de- 
voted to history have rapidly given way to current affairs and social studies. 
Serving as a member of the California Statewide Social Sciences Study Commit- 
tee, Charles Sellers reports that, “Virtually no one except the history professors 
on this large and representative committee saw much value in retaining history 
in the curriculum at all.”?6 

The changing whims and cultural styles of college students and adolescents 
have recently become the subject of a massive literature of which I am not a mas- 
ter. The aversion to history may be a minor symptom of more arcane ailments. 
The monotonous recurrence of the word "relevance" in student parlance does, 
however, require some notice from the historian. Highly subjective and capable 
of as many meanings as it has users, the term "relevance" seems to express an 
inarticulate existentialism, a headlong immediatism of the "here" and "now" 

.that is impatient with any "there" and "then" that do not have an obvious bear- 
ing on present preoccupations or personal problems. In accounting for. the defec- 
tion from history courses Harvard mentions "a very substantial increase" of 
undergraduate concentrators in the government department; Yale and several 
others refer to a rising popularity of psychology, Princeton to a boom in sociology. 
These shifts of undergraduate tastes may, of course, be quite temporary. The 
current vogue of combining Cavalier hairstyles with Roundhead earnestness may 
well revert once more to tonsorial roundheadedness and attitudinal cavalierness. 
As a cultural indicator, the undergraduate passion for “relevance” may have less 
to do with the long-range future of the past than with the short-range future of 
the job market for historians. 

The declining status of history in the intellectual community at large is a more 
serious matter. Most disturbing of all is the antihistory animus that emanates from 
quarters generally assumed to be in friendly alliance with history: the arts: and 
humanities. The tradition of literary animus may be traced back to Friedrich 
Nietzsche, Henrik Ibsen, and André Gide, but nothing before quite equals the 
rebellion against history among more recent and contemporary men of letters. 
Foremost among the rebels are the French existentialists André Malraux, Albert 
Camus, and the early Jean-Paul Sartre, though their attitudes have precedents in 
Paul Valéry, James Joyce, and Thomas Mann. For Joyce’s Stephen Dedalus his- 
tory was a “nightmare” from which he must awaken. The tyranny of historical 

25 Poll by Louis Harris and Associates, Inc., of “roo schools in representative cities, suburbs, 
small towns and rural areas," for Life, LVI (May 16, 1969), 23, 31. 
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consciousness is a recurrent theme in modern literature. It is implicit in William 
Carlos Williams’ plea for immediacy: “History, history! We fools, what do we 
know or care?” And it is explicit in his renunciation of history as “a tyranny 
over the souls of the dead—and so the imaginations of the living.” Camus, a 
cultural hero of the young, spoke candidly of his indifference to history and con- 
temptuously of “the evil of history.” Sartre wove the same bias through his early 
fiction and philosophy.” What some of the foremost men of letters in our cul- 
ture have been saying for some time without our special heeding is that history 
as currently written is bland, banal, or Philistine, that it is often morally obtuse, 
aesthetically archaic, and intellectually insipid. The historian’s pretensions as 
artist are regarded as pathetic if not ludicrous. Among fashionable playwrights . 
and fiction writers such as Kingsley Amis, Angus Wilson, and Edward Albee 
these attitudes have become a cliché, In their plays and novels the historian is a 
stock figure of ridicule, regularly kicked about the stage as part of the evening’s 
entertainment? 

The scientists have been more circumspect and less vehement and articulate 
in verbalizing their aversions and suspicions toward history. But as the anthropolo- 
gists move in from the far side and the psychologists, sociologists, and political 
scientists encroach from the hither side upon the territory of human experience. 
that historians normally think of as their private preserve, cries of impatience and 
dismay arise from the invaders on both flanks. Complaints of methodological 
naiveté conceptual vagueness, ambiguous premises, and outmoded generaliza- 
tions pour in. If this is the science to which historians profess part-time allegiance, 
they are saying, it is bad science or outmoded and archaic science—late nine- 
teenth-century science at best. The space devoted to history in the International 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, published in 1968, is strikingly less than the 
amount in its precursor of 1930. Biographies of historians are markedly fewer 
than those in other disciplines represented, and of the fifty historians included 
among the six hundred subjects of biographies only six did their work in the 
United States2® What scientists are implying in various ways is that history as 
now practiced is as far out of touch with modern science as men of letters are 
explicitly saying that history is isolated or alienated from modern art»? 

Among philosophers there are still reputable champions such as Sir Isaiah 
Berlin, who put up a formidable defense for the autonomy of history as a disci- 


31 Sartre underwent a later "conversion to history" according to Leonard Krieger, “History and 
Existentialism in Sartre," in The Critical Spirit: Essays in Honor of Herbert Marcuse, ed. Kurt H. 
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pline sui generis?! Others are increasingly skeptical of these claims. They are sug- 
gesting that the middle ground the historian occupied in the nineteenth century 
between the romantic artists’ fear of science and the positivistic scientists’ igno- 
rance of art may no longer exist, nor may the extreme dissimilarity of art and 
science still be assumed by the historian, nor may his self-appointed function as 
mediator between the two. It has even been suggested that the historian’s prestige 
among intellectuals of the nineteenth century was culturally determined, that the 
conception of history then current was itself the product of ephemeral historical 
circumstances, the passing of which may well have deprived history of its status, 
its autonomy, and its traditional defenses. “In short,” according to one harsh 
judgment, “everywhere there is resentment over what appears to be the historian’s 
bad faith in claiming the privileges of both the artist and the scientist while refus- 
ing to submit to critical standards currently obtaining in either art or science"? 

Some of these attacks, including the last quoted, were exaggerated and open 
to effective rejoinder, and some of the critics and their disciplines were not above 
criticism themselves. But in so far as contemporary historians have been at all 
aware of criticisms by artists, scientists, and philosophers, they have often (though 
not always) fallen back on the old Fabian strategy of fending off the scientists 
with the assertion that history was a kind of art given to the uses of intuition 
beyond the ken of science, and fending off the artists by maintaining that history 
was a kind of science limited by analytical methods inappropriate to artistic 
manipulation. A “guild,” a “craft,” we quaintly call it. Half scientist, half artist, 
the historian was a sort of centaur among the disciplines, a centaur with wings 
some would have it, the only academic discipline endowed with an authentic 
muse. Incapable of sustaining such fanciful poses, or unaware of the attacks that 
provoked them, the great majority of American historians became increasingly 
preoccupied with their fields of specialization and intradisciplinary matters. 
With some exceptions, by the mid-twentieth century American historians carried 
little weight and took little part in discussions preoccupying the intellectual com- 
munity at large, even discussions pertaining to their own discipline. Whatever 
contemporary paintings they hung on their walls or modern literature they kept 
on their shelves, little of the spirit that informs these arts seemed to enter into 
the monographs the historians wrote. 

More and more, historians in America sought refuge in their supposedly cap- 
tive audience of students, or increasingly in the growing public they enjoyed 
among the laity. In the latter, many guildsmen took a special pride. Unlike other 
disciplines, they pointed out, history abjured a specialized jargon and spoke the 
language of the people. While other arts and sciences were growing more abstruse 
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and occult, history was becoming more popular? Excited by the prospect, his- 
torians took to the airwaves and the platform with campaigns of salesmanship. 
Within the guild a movement led by Allan Nevins and Conyers Read narrowly 
failed to secure sponsorship by the American Historical Association for their 
dream of a popular magazine of history. But the dream later materialized as a 
commercial success of fabulous proportions—slick, handsome, well edited, and 
bland.** Historians also reached the laity through the numerous book clubs, Civil 
War round tables, state and local history societies, and civic enthusiasm for restor- 
ing historic sites and commemorating centennials. The efforts to please popular 
taste and court popular esteem tended to encourage the qualities of blandness 
and banality complained of by the critics of history. They also tended to diminish 
the esteem in which the craft was held by sister disciplines and to put even more 
distance between historians and the intellectual community. 

There is, moreover, a false security about the refuge sought in popular esteem. 
It is true that history as romantic entertainment or as “heritage” sustaining na- 
tional pride has enjoyed great waves of popularity among Americans, especially 
those of the first half of the nineteenth century." The assumption of a solid 
and continuing patronage for the profession anchored in a national devotion to 
history, however, fails to reckon with some old traits of national character. Ac- 
cused by their critics of “not learning from history” and being indifferent to the 
past, spokesmen of the student movement reply: “But we say that there is no his- 
torical precedent for our generation.”®* So far as historical precedent for their 
attitudes toward the past is concerned, American students are poorly informed. 
There are many precedents for their attitude. They go back at least to the Jeffer- 
sonians, for some of whom the past seemed both misleading and irrelevant. For 
Thomas Jefferson himself the present was as independent of the past as the United 
States from England, and had no more authority over it. "We may consider each 
generation as a distinct nation,” he wrote, and Jefferson once reckoned the length 
of a generation as nineteen years and the legitimacy of all laws and institutions, 
without consent of the living, as of the same duration." Alexis de Tocqueville 
unerringly picked up the theme of generational disjuncture: “the tie that unites 
one generation to another is relaxed or broken”; he wrote, “every man there 
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loses all trace of the ideas of his forefathers or takes no heed of them." Or again, 
"In America, society seems to live from hand to mouth, like an army in the 

. field." According to R. W. B. Lewis, “the American myth saw life and history 
as just beginning . . . a divinely granted second chance for the human race." He 
quotes the Democratic Review of 1839 as saying, "Our national birth was the 
beginning of a new history . . . which separates us from the past and connects 
us with the future only."9? 

Our eighteenth-century ancestors, according to William Bartram, had a cere- 
mony called the "busk," in which a whole town would periodically turn out to 
make a common bonfire of everything old, outworn, and discarded. Henry David 
Thoreau made a metaphoric extension of the busk into a social philosophy of 
"purifying destruction." "I have lived some thirty years on this planet," wrote 
Thoreau, “and I have yet to hear the first syllable of valuable or even earnest 
advice from my seniors,” that is, anyone over thirty.*° Jt may have been the tradi- 
tion of the busk that inspired Nathaniel Hawthorne’s fantasy of 1844, "Earth's 
Holocaust,” a terrifying metaphor of the American urge toward purifying destruc- 
tion. On a vast western prairie a huge throng gathered to light a cosmic bonfire 
of the world’s “outworn trumpery,” including the whole body of European litera- 
ture and philosophy. “Now,” declared their leader, “we shall get rid of the weight 
of dead men's thoughts."** Even Ralph Waldo Emerson, for all his apostrophe to 
history, declared that “All inquiry into antiquity . . . is the desire to do away with 
this . . . preposterous There or Then, and introduce in its place the Here and the 
Now." The “Now Generation” is not without authentic antecedents. It would be 
possible to follow the theme of indifference or hostility toward the past through 
the corpus of American literature down to contemporary writers directly in- 
fluenced by the existentialists. The fact is that if Americans may be said to have 
been born Lockeans, they can in this particular respect as readily be described as 
having been born existentialists—without the obligation to Sartre they owe to 
John Locke. 

In addition to this heritage of attitudes from the past about the past, Americans 
are the creators of wholly new disruptions between past and present. Even the 
committee of historians who a few years ago deplored and deprecated the effect 
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of these forces admitted that "the world is now moving so fast that history of 
the knowable past seems to Americans more than ever irrelevant, out of date - 
and useless,“* Unlike agrarian, or craft, or commercial societies, industrial so- 

ciety, in the opinion of J. H. Plumb, really needs no past. For the industrial 

society, he writes, "The past becomes ... a matter of curiosity, of nostalgia, a 

sentimentality... . The strength of the past in all aspects of life is far, far weaker 

than it was a generation ago: indeed few societies have ever had a past in such 

galloping dissolution as this.“® But Plumb is evidently thinking of contemporary 

Britain or Europe, and we are constantly told that America and Europe are no 

longer living in the same historical era, that the United States has already broken 

through into something called the “postindustrial” or the “technetronic” age and 

is in daily confrontation with the unprecedented. In the American experience, 

other peoples of the world can read, for better or for worse, what is in store for 

them in the future—for most of them a very remote future—in which Americans 

are already living. 

This future already exhibits more disjunction from the past than did the in- 
dustrial era. One English interpretation of the first lunar landing, doubtless 
moved to rashness by the spectacle, pronounced it “the most brutal break that 
the world has known with its past 400 million years.” For a Carnegie, a Rhodes, 
a Krupp, a Rockefeller, or even a Henry Ford the past was still fairly rich with 
sanctions. For their counterparts (if any) of the “postindustrial” world it is hard 
to see what the past provides in the way of sanctions. 'The new spiritual environ- 
ment, on the other hand, is not wholly strange or entirely uncongenial to the 
American. "Americans are abstract," writes Thornton Wilder. “They are dis- 
connected,” from place as well as from past. “There is only one way in which an. 
American can feel himself to be in relation to other Americans—when he is 
united with them in a project, caught up in an idea and propelled with them | 
toward the future. . . . T am,’ he says, ‘because my plans characterize me.’ "** An 
essential element of American identity, one of “the principal sources of identity 
strength," according to Erik Erikson, is “a sense of anticipated future."*? And in 
the words of the Democratic Review already quoted, our history "separates us 
from the past and connects us with the future only." Henry James was under 
the impression that America "had no past" and as "the next best thing" was 
hell-bent on substituting “a magnificent compensatory future." Perhaps the 
outworn faith in progress was only one expression of a deeper national commit- 
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ment. What William James saw as our “platitudinous optimism” and H. G. 
` Wells called our “optimistic fatalism" could become in Henry Adams a rather 
lurid and apocalyptic catastrophism without essential inconsistency with the fu- 
ture-oriented bent of American character. 

A profession that sets itself up as custodian of the past among a people with 
such peculiar attitudes toward the past, a people that has characteristically sought 
identity in the future, would seem to have little ground for complacency—about 
either the future of the past or the future of the craft that deals with the past. 
Complacency in these matters would seem all the more inappropriate in a period 
of radical disjunctures between past and present, and so would withdrawal of 
the historian from the continuous discussions of these disjunctures carried on in 
the intellectual community. Deafness or indifference toward criticism of the 
guild, whether it comes from artists, scientists, or philosophers, or from our own 
students, would appear to be singularly perilous at this time. The last resort of 
Philistinism would be for professional historians to take refuge from intellectual 
problems and critical attacks in what remains of popular sentimentality and 
nostalgia about the past. 

Plumb attempts to draw “a sharp distinction between the past and history.” 
The past as he conceives of it is always used to sanction or sanctify authority, to 
control or motivate societies or classes, to endow elites and nations with a sense 
of destiny and mission, and therefore to bemuse and coerce and exploit. “Nothing 
has been so corruptly used as concepts of the past,” he writes, and he is ready “to 
toll the bell for the past which is dying.” The demise of the past, however, “does 
not deny a future. for history.” History is not an ideology, and it is not the past. 
It is an intellectual process, a discipline that is still growing. Its future and true 
function are “to cleanse the story of mankind from the deceiving visions of a 
purposeful past.”** 

There are admittedly some ambiguities in this contrast between history and 
the past. But American historians, particularly those whose subject is the history 
of their own country, have often been careless and sometimes even oblivious 
of the more elemental distinctions between the two. In their quest for a “usable 
past” they have fallen into what J. R. Pole calls “the American extension of the 
Whig interpretation of history.”°? An instrumentalist view of historiography, this 
interpretation regards history as an instrument of political or social action. It as- 
sumes that the United States stands for certain values and that it is the duty of 
the historian in his study of the past to discover, record, and celebrate these 

59 On the historian and the future, see Henry Adams, The Education of Henry Adams (Boston, 
1918), 395. Offering Tocqueville and Adams as examples, Hofstadter has observed that, “At their 
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values. This position has had both radical and conservative advocates, but none 
more explicit than the conservative Conyers Read, who in his presidential ad- 
dress of 1949 enlisted the historian in the cold war. As he saw it, “the first pre- 
requisite of a historian is a sound social philosophy," and “As historians we must 
carry back into our scrutiny of the past" our political faith. He advocated social 
controls over historians and demanded that we "accept and endorse such con- 
trols as are essential for the preservation of our way of life." 'They would be, he 
assured us, "no menace to essential freedoms.” This meant that “we recognize 
certain fundamental values as beyond dispute," values that we "must defend 
against all assaults, historical or otherwise."52 

Those Americans who pursue the usable past have unconsciously assumed a 
space-time continuum that confuses forebears with descendants and homogenizes 
time past with time present. Whether they are conservatives with friendly and 
affectionate feelings toward the past or radicals with cynical and iconoclastic at- 
titudes, the resulting confusion is the same. A fatal betrayal of the craft would 
be to permit the profession of history to become inextricably entangled with the 
future of the past, the purposeful past of the rationalizers, the justifiers, and the 
propagandists. Anyway, it is no good any longer urging upon a chaotic era of 
discontinuities and disruptions a specious time past continuum—not with the 
classic American continuity myths of security and invincibility, of success and 
innocence crumbling about our heads. Without some continuities the social fabric 
would disintegrate. Many continuities, of course, persist. But ours is essentially 
an age of disjuncture, not of continuity. Indifference to these conditions and in- 
sensitivity to any light that the world of art or science or philosophy may throw 
upon them would be a disservice to the craft. 

"It is not inconceivable," wrote Marc Bloch shortly before his tragic death, 
that our civilization “may, one day, turn away from history, and historians would 
do well to reflect upon this possibility."5* We have seen that the future of history, 
its status in the academic world, and its prestige in the intellectual community . 
have been seriously questioned of late. Referring to the future of another branch 
of learning, Berlin writes, "There exist only two good reasons for the demise of 
a discipline: one is that its central presuppositions . . . are no longer accepted. 
... The other is that new disciplines have come to perform the work originally 
undertaken by the older study."5 Such was the fate, he points out, that over- 
took astrology, alchemy, and phrenology, among others, on which their offspring 
performed a species of parricide. History would not seem destined for that fate. 

Marc Bloch had the audacity "to claim for history the indulgence due to all 
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new ventures." While history has remained “quietly loyal to its glorious Hellenic 
name," he wrote, it has "grown old in embryo" as myth and legend, chronicle 
and romantic storytelling, but it is "still very young as a rational attempt at 
:analysis."? In its new phase it bears little more resemblance to the embryo than 
astronomy to astrology or chemistry to alchemy. Unlike the sciences, however, 
history did not change its name with its phases. One result is that it has been 
falsely judged by the antiquity of the old Greek name as well as by association 
with an antique subject matter. Unlike the sciences also, history has not been 
periodically endowed with “a common paradigm” that is said to have “freed the 
scientific community from the need constantly to re-examine its first principles.” 
Given the nature of the craft, history probably never will be so freed or so en- 
dowed. “The uncertainties of our science must not, I think," wrote Bloch, “be 
hidden from the curiosity of the world. They are our excuse for being.” He urged 
professional historians, “above all the younger ones, to reflect upon these hesitan- 
cies, these incessant soul-searchings, of our craft.”** In the new era of soul-search- 
ing for which our guild seems destined, it is well to keep his valiant example in 
mind. 

Exercises in self-doubt and self-criticism are not new to the craft. They need 
never become self-destructive. After all allowance for its shortcomings, all admis- 
sion of outrageous pretensions, and all deference to the achievements of other 
arts and sciences, history may still claim legitimate and vital roles unfilled by 
other disciplines, These roles multiply rather than diminish in times such as our 
own, times of striking disjuncture between past and present. For it is in just 
such times as these that anachronisms proliferate, and when they cease to be 
harmless myths and grow into rigid dogmas over which nations go to war and 
races of men tear at each other’s throats. Anachronisms are the peculiar con- 
cern of historians, and as causes for concern and peril they were never more 
numerous, more menacing than they are in our time. The historian is peculiarly 
fitted also to serve as mediator between man’s limitations and his aspirations, be- 
tween his dreams of what ought to be and the limits of what, in the light of what 
has been, can be. There is no other branch of Jearning better qualified to mediate 
between man’s daydream of the future and his nightmare of the past, or, for 
that matter, between his nightmare of the future and his daydream of the past. 
So long as man remains recognizably human, he will remain a creature with 
both a past and a future. A creature so long described as earth-bound and so 
newly transcending those bounds, so giddy over his spectacular innovations, so 
guilt-ridden about his past, and so anxiety-ridden about the present and the 
future is not a creature who can safely turn away from history. 
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The Advent of Printing in Current Historical 
Literature: Notes and Comments on an 
Elusive Transformation 


ELIZABETH L. EISENSTEIN 


IN the late fifteenth century, book production moved from scriptoria to printers’ 
workshops. This shift, which revolutionized all forms of learning, was partic- 
ularly important for historical scholarship. Ever since then, historians have been 
indebted to Gutenberg’s invention; print enters their work from start to finish, 
from consulting card files to reading page proofs. Because historians are usually 
eager to investigate major changes and this change transformed the conditions of 
their own craft, one would expect the shift to attract much attention from the 
profession as a whole. A recent survey of varied studies shows the contrary to be 
true. It is symbolic that Clio has retained her handwritten scroll. So little has been 
made of the move into new workshops, that, after five hundred years, the muse 
of history still remains outside. 

“History bears witness to the cataclysmic effect on society of inventions of new 
media for the transmission of information among persons. The development of ` 
writing and later the development of printing are examples... .”* In so far as 
flesh-and-blood historians who turn out articles and books actually bear witness 
to what happened in the past, the effect on society of the development of printing, 
far from appearing cataclysmic, is remarkably inconspicuous. Many studies of 
developments during the last five centuries say nothing about it at all. 

Those who do touch on the topic usually agree that the use of the invention 
had far-reaching effects. Francis Bacon's aphorism suggesting that it changed 
“the appearance and state of the whole world” is cited repeatedly and with ap- 
probation. But although many scholars concur with Bacon’s opinion, few have 
tried to follow his advice and “take note of the force, effect, and consequences” 
of Gutenberg's invention. Much attention is paid to developments that paved the . 
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way for this invention. Many efforts have been made to define just what Guten- 
berg did “invent,” to describe how movable type was first utilized and how the 
use of the new presses spread. But almost no studies are devoted to the con- 
sequences that ensued once printers had begun to ply their new trades throughout 
Europe. 

There is, to be sure, a large and growing Nersuie on the history of printing 
and related topics? Although much of it seems to be written by and for specialists 
—custodians of rare books, experts on typography, bibliographers, literary scholars 
concerned with press variants, and the like—this literature does contain material 
of more wide-ranging interest. Historians working in neighboring fields, such as 
economic history, comparative literature, or Renaissance studies, have also con- 
tributed useful treatments of special aspects. The field of social history, however, 
has yielded the richest harvest. The would-be investigator is confronted by a 
' bewildering abundance of studies on such topics as investment in early presses and 
the book trade in various regions; labor conditions and social agitation among 
typographers; the publication policies of certain scholar-printers; censorship, 
privileges, and copyright laws; special aspects of pamphleteering and journalism; 
the professional author; and the reading public? This list could be extended in- 
definitely. 

Furthermore, several works that synthesize and summarize portions of this 
large literature have recently appeared. Thus Rudolph Hirsch surveys problems 
associated with "printing, selling and reading" during the first century after 
Gutenberg. He has tried (unsuccessfully, in my opinion) to aim his work at "the 
general reader of social and intellectual history" as well as at the specialist.* A more 
extensive, well-organized volume, which skillfully covers the first three centuries 
of printing, has appeared in the "Évolution de l'humanité" series. An even 
broader coverage, embracing “five hundred years,” is provided by S. H. Steinberg's 
remarkably succinct semipopular English survey.” All three of these books sum- 

2 Thus over 3,200 titles were listed by Douglas McMurtrie, The Invention of Printing: A Bibliog- 
raphy (Chicago, 1942), and the number has grown. rapidly in the last quarter of a century. A good 
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marize data drawn from many scattered studies. But although the broader his- 
torical implications of these data are occasionally hinted at, they are never really 
spelled out. Like the section on printing in The New Cambridge Modern His- 
tory which seems to be detached from the rest of the multivolumed series, the 
contents of these surveys rarely enter into treatments of other aspects of the 
evolution of humanity. 

According to Steinberg, “The history of printing is an integral part of the 
general history of civilization." Unfortunately the statement is not applicable 
to written history as it stands although it probably is true enough of the actual 
course of human affairs. Far from being integrated into other works, studies 
dealing with the history of printing are isolated and artificially sealed off from the 
rest of historical literature. In theory, these studies center on a topic that impinges 
on many other fields. In fact, they are seldom consulted by scholars who work 
in any other field, perhaps because their relevance to other fields is still far from 
clear. "The exact nature of the impact which the invention and spread of printing 
had on Western civilization remains subject to interpretation even today."? This 
seems to understate the case; for there are almost no interpretations, however 
inexact, upon which scholars may draw when pursuing other inquiries. The 
effects produced by printing have aroused little controversy, not because views 
on the topic coincide but because almost none have been explicitly set forth. In- 
deed those who seem to agree that momentous changes were entailed always 
seem to stop short of telling us just what they were. 

Two citations may suffice to illustrate the range of evasive tactics that are 
employed. The first comes from a justly celebrated study of comparative literature 
by an eminent literary historian: “The immense and revolutionary change which 
it [the invention of printing] brought about can be summarized in one sentence: 
Until that time every book was a manuscript.” The author goes on to discuss 
scribal book production in a highly romantic and fanciful vein. Nothing more is 
said about what happened after books ceased being manuscripts; not a single use- 
ful clue is offered concerning the nature of the "immense and revolutionary 
change." That an otherwise careful scholar entertains the notion of summarizing 
such a change in a single sentence is surely remarkable. The author of the second 
citation, who has contributed much to the special literature on printing and whose 
competence in this field gives his views added weight, provides a less exception- 
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able approach. "It would require an extensive volume to set forth even in outline 
the far-reaching effects of this invention in every field of human enterprise.”*° 
'This is probably so. Yet no volume, whether slim or extensive, can set forth, 
or present in outline form, effects that have not yet been described or explicitly 
defined. Douglas McMurtrie's reference to an immense unwritten volume turns 
out to be scarcely more edifying than Ernst Curtius’ summary sentence. In both 
instances we learn nothing about seemingly momentous consequences except that 
they occurred. Nor is the curious reader offered any guidance about where to go 
to learn more. 

Since our concern is with “far-reaching effects” that, by common consent, left 
no field of human enterprise untouched, we might well wonder why such 
effects still remain undetermined. “Neither political, constitutional, ecclesiastical, 
and economic events, nor sociological, philosophical, and literary movements can 
be fully understood without taking into account the influence the printing press 
has exerted upon them."! Generations of scholars have closely scrutinized all 
these events and movements, with the aim of understanding them more fully. 
If the printing press exerted some influence upon them, why is this influence so 
often unnoted, so rarely even hinted at, let alone discussed? ‘The question is worth 
posing if only to suggest that the effects produced by printing are by no means 
self-evident. In so far as they may be encountered by scholars exploring different 
fields, they are apt to pass unrecognized. To track them down and set them forth 
—in an outline or some other form—is not an easy task. 

When McMurtrie and Steinberg refer to the impact of printing on every field 
of human enterprise, it is not clear just what they have in mind. They seem to be 
pointing, in part at least, to indirect consequences that have to be inferred and 
that are associated with the consumption of printed products or with changed 
mental habits. Such consequences are, of course, of major historical significance 
and impinge on most forms of human enterprise. Nevertheless, it is difficult to 
describe them precisely or even to determine exactly what they are. It is one thing 
to describe how methods of book production changed after the mid-fifteenth 
century or to estimate rates of increased output; it is another to decide how access 
to a greater abundance or variety of written records affected ways of learning, 
thinking, and perceiving. Similarly, it is one thing to show that typography in- 
troduced standardization; it is another to decide how laws, languages, or images 
were affected by more uniform texts. Even at present, despite all the data being 
obtained from living, responsive subjects, despite all the efforts being made by 
public opinion analysts, pollsters, or behavioral scientists, we still know little 
about how access to printed materials affects human behavior. (Recent controversies 
on the desirability of censoring pornography show how ignorant we are.) His- 
torians who have to reach out beyond the grave to reconstruct past forms of con- 
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11 Steinberg, Five Hundred Years of Printing, 11. 
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sciousness are particularly handicapped in dealing with such issues. Theories about 
unevenly phased changes affecting literacy rates, learning processes, attitudes, 
and expectations do not lend themselves to simple, clear-cut formulations that can 
be empirically tested or that can be easily integrated into conventional historical 
narratives. 

Problems posed by some of the more important effects produced by the shift 
from script to print, by indirect consequences that have to be inferred, and by 
imponderables that defy accurate measurement probably can never be overcome 
entirely, But such problems could be confronted more squarely if other impedi- 
ments did not lie in the way. Among the far-reaching effects that need to be noted 
are many that still affect present observations and that operate with particularly 
great force upon every professional scholar. Thus constant access to printed 
materials is a prerequisite for the practice of the historian’s craft. It is difficult to 
observe processes that enter so intimately into one’s own observations. To deal 
with the consequences of the advent of printing, for example, one has to compare 
developments that preceded the event with those that came thereafter. But there 
is no way of observing the conditions of scribal culture except through a veil of 
print. To reconstruct the age of scribes, historical imagination has to be called 
into play; yet this particular faculty can only be exerted by turning to printed 
reference guides and card files, that is, by utilizing the resources of a typographic 
culture. This recourse, in turn, blurs clear perception of conditions that prevailed 
before such recourse was possible. 

Here again obstacles are encountered that can never be overcome entirely but 
might be more successfully handled if they were perceived more clearly. When one 
has been trained to view phenomena at a distance, however, one is prone to myopia 
about those that occur, so to speak, directly under one’s eyes. The apparent blind- 
ness of most scholars to effects exerted by the medium they look at every day has 
been most emphatically stressed and elaborately treated by Marshall McLuhan.” 
According to his thesis, subliminal effects are engendered by repeatedly scanning | 
lines of print presented in a standardized format. Habitual book readers are so 
subjectively conditioned by these effects that they are incapable of recognizing 
them. The bizarre typographical format of The Gutenberg Galaxy is presumably 
designed to counteract this conditioning and to jolt the reader out of his accus- 
tomed mental ruts. McLuhan attributes his own awareness of and ability to with- 
stand the quasi-hypnotic power of print to the advent of new audio-visual and 
electronic media. By affecting our senses and conditioning our perception dif- 
ferently, he holds, the new media have begun to break the bookish spell that 
held literate members of Western society in thrall during the past five centuries. 
It is noteworthy that McLuhan, while presenting his thesis in an unconventional 

18 Marshall McLuhan, The Gutenberg Galaxy: The Making of Typographical Man (Toronto, 1962), 


passim. For further elaboration on the same theme, see id., Understanding Media: The Extensions of 
Man (New York, 1965). 
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format, tends to undermine it at the same time by drawing heavily for substantia- 
tion on conventional scholarly literature. His book is a patchwork of citations that 
could only have been compiled by spending time in the library scanning lines of 
print. It should be noted, further, that the scholars who furnish McLuhan with 
the citations assembled in his book had managed to develop and convey various 
insights on the topic by entirely conventional means. The chaotic appearance of 
The Gutenberg Galaxy probably owes less to the impact of new media than to the 
old-fashioned difficulty of trying to organize material gleaned from wide-ranging 
reading—evaded in this instance by an old-fashioned tactic, by resorting to scissors 
and paste. 

I agree with McLuhan, on the whole, that the more the medium has been used 
the less conspicuous it has become. This still holds true, and his own work pro- 
vides a case in point. When he argues that typography has become obsolescent 
and that an "electric age" has outmoded the "technology of literacy," he is himself, 
in my view, at least, failing to take full note of what is under his own eyes and 
that of the reader he addresses. 

Elaborate media analysis does not seem to be required to explain current 
myopia about the impact of print. Since Gutenberg's day, printed materials have 
become exceedingly common. They ceased to be newsworthy several centuries 
ago and have attracted ever less attention the more ubiquitous they have become. 
But although calendars, maps, timetables, dictionaries, catalogues, textbooks, and 
newspapers are taken for granted at present (or even dismissed as old-fashioned 
by purveyors of novelties), they continue to exert as great an influence on daily 
life as ever they did before. Indeed the more abundant they have become, the more 
frequently they are used and the more profound and widespread is their impact. 
"Typography is thus still indispensable to the transmission of the most sophisticated 
technological skills. It underlies the present explosion in knowledge and, in my 
opinion, accounts for much that is singled out as peculiarly characteristic of mid- 
twentieth-century culture. But, I repeat, the more printed materials accumulate, 
the more we are inclined to overlook them in favor of more recent, less familiar 
media. Articles speculating about the effects of television will thus find a larger 
market than conjectures about the impact of print. Because the latter has become 
increasingly less visible, repercussions that are actually being augmented and 
amplified at present are paradoxically believed to be diminishing instead. 

'The prolonged ubiquity of printed materials does not, however, completely 
explain current myopia. The era of incunabula had ended well before Bacon, 
Campanella, and Galileo were born. But none of them was inclined to take 
typography for granted; on the contrary, each commented on its great significance. 
To be sure, by present standards, printed materials were relatively scarce in the 
early seventeenth century. By contemporary standards, however, they were re- 
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markably abundant and were already being described as a glut on the market.¥ 


Since the scanning of printed pages had become a familiar daily routine in 
seventeenth-century scholarly circles and yet the letterpress was still being dis- 
cussed as a conspicuous innovation, our present tendency to overlook it needs 
further explanation. 

An additional point is worth considering. In Bacon’s day the number of im- 
portant “inventions unknown to the ancients” was still believed to be relatively 
small. Bacon himself listed only three when he coupled the compass and gun- 
powder with movable type. As printed materials have become more abundant, 
however, unprecedented innovations have also proliferated so that the number of 
inventions unknown to the ancients is now seen to be much larger than before. 
Given the cumulative impact.of modern technological advance, the Renaissance 
convention of coupling the printing press with other inventions has resulted in 
diminishing its prominence. The expansion of the so-called knowledge industry 
has similarly helped to relegate the fifteenth-century invention to an increasingly 
marginal position.* For even while modern technology has brought forth many 
new inventions, modern scholarship has uncovered many old ones. The list of 
those that were unknown to the ancients and yet invented before Bacon’s day is 
becoming longer and longer. With horse collars, grist mills, eyeglasses, and the like 
being added to already cluttered inventories, the printing press has also become 
somewhat less distinctive. In view of the oddly assorted company Gutenberg's 
invention keeps at present (I have found it placed between the insurance contract 
and advances in metallurgy in one account; between the mechanical clock 
and the university in another; between double-entry bookkeeping and spectacles 
in a third),!* one wonders, indeed, where to look for it. And only specialists with 
fairly circumscribed interests are inclined to embark on the search. 

The steady division of intellectual labor, which has accompanied the expansion 
of the knowledge industry, has also diminished the number of those who might 
be interested in following Bacon’s advice. First classified as an “invention” by 


18 See citations from Lope de Vega and Thomas Browne in Preserved Smith, A History of Modern 
Culture: The Enlightenment (2 vols, New York, 1930-34), Il, 276. Although Smith implies that it 
was only in the seventeenth century that the multiplication of books began to be felt as an oppression, 
Erasmus had already complained about the swarms of new books. (See “Festina Lente,” in The 
“Adages” of Erasmus: A Study with Translations, ed. and tr. Margaret Mann Phillips [Cambridge, 
Eng., 1964], 182-83.) This complaint may well derive from a scribal literary convention. Petrarch, 
like Juvenal, had, after all, complained about the number of scribblers at work in his day. 

14 Publications by the Society of the History of Technology during the past decade suggest the 
problem of squeezing Gutenberg's invention onto crowded inventories. References to printing are rare 
in the articles, reviews, and cumulative bibliographies published in Technology and Culture. 

15] say “somewhat less distinctive” advisedly. Since writing the above I came across a piece of 
evidence that undermines it. According to Lynn White, jr., Medieval Technology and Social Change 
(rev. ed, Oxford, Eng., 1967), 135, n. 1, a sixteenth-century engraver made printing, the compass, 
and gunpowder share a plate commemorating postclassical inventions with the stirrup, the mechanical 
clock, the discovery of America, silk, distilling, and a purported cure for syphilis. Modern inventories 
are not much more cluttered than this. 

16 Robert Lopez, "Hard Times and Investment in Culture," in W. K. Ferguson et al., The Renais- 
sance: Six Essays (New York, 1962), 33; Lewis Mumford, Technics and Civilization (New York, 
1934), 134-37; Dana B. Durand, The Vienna-Klosterneuberg Map Corpus: A idi in the Transition 
from Medieval to Modern Science (Leiden, 1952), 282. 
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carly chroniclers, the topic of printing is now either subdivided among specialists 
in bibliography, typography, and the like or placed under the heading of the 
history of technology. If it receives a somewhat cursory treatment from busy 
historians of technology, it gets even less attention elsewhere. Since sizable in- 
vestments were required to establish early presses and since early printers were 
pioneers in new mass production and wholesale marketing techniques, the new 
mode of book production provides a good example of early capitalist enterprise 
and, as such, may receive some attention from certain economic historians. For 
the rest, for historians concerned with political, constitutional, intellectual, or cul- 
tural developments the shift from script to print seems to escape notice altogether. 

Thus countless standard histories of Western philosophy, religion, and science, 
of political and economic theory, of historiography, of literature and the fine arts 
pass over the topic entirely. Not only modern specialization but also the persist- 
ence of a venerable philosophical tradition, of proud ignorance concerning ma- 
terial and mechanical phenomena, may help to account for neglect by intellectual 
and cultural historians. Because of this neglect the history of ideas is weakened 
as a discipline. When ideas are detached from the media used to transmit them, 
they are also cut off from the historical circumstances that shape them, and it 
becomes difficult to perceive the changing context within which they must be 
viewed. This point is not only pertinent to most histories of Western philosophy 
or literature; it also applies to most treatments of the history of science and of 
historiography.!" The shift from script to print affected methods of record keeping - 
and the flow of information. We cannot, each of us, study all aspects of the past, 
and intellectual historians may be well advised to leave many inventions, like the 
stirrup or grist mill, to other specialists. To treat Gutenberg’s invention in this 
way, however, is to miss the chance of understanding the main forces that have 
shaped the modern mind. The problem of relating intellectual history to the rest 
of history could also be handled more effectively if greater attention were paid 
to the impact of print. Attempts to relate ideas to social action, to link the Marxist 
“superstructure” to actual modes of production, or to develop a “sociology of 
knowledge” are likely to produce strained and awkward solutions when the 
communications revolution is not taken into account. Most speculation about 
mind and society or mentalities and material conditions seems premature and 
excessively abstract. Before theorizing in general about these issues, one should 
consider more concretely how specific forms of book learning may be related to 
specific techniques for producing and distributing books. 

The printing press, of course, is not merely classified topically as a technolog- 


17 Some suggestions as to how the advent of printing may have affected historical consciousness 
and other aspects of Western thought are offered in Elizabeth L, Eisenstein, “Clio and Chronos: Aspects 
of History-Book Time,” History and Theory (Suppl. No. 6, 1966), 36-65, and "Some Conjectures 
about the Impact of Printing on Western Society and Thought,” Journal of Modern History, XL 
(Mar, 1968), 1—56. See also John Ziman, Public Knowledge: The Social Dimension of Science (Cam- 
bridge, Eng. 1968), 45. 
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ical innovation and assigned to specialists in the history of technology; it is also 
classified chronologically and is assigned to historians who specialize in the 
period that coincides with the age of incunabula. As a period piece, it usually 
appears (often coupled with the fall of Constantinople) in its mid-fifteenth-century 
location on time charts, coming in for mention under the appropriate chapter 
heading in general surveys and textbooks. Placed somewhere between the Black 
Death and the discovery of America in the minds of attentive students, it occupies 
a relatively inconspicuous position among all the events that are passed in review 
when thousands of years are surveyed. Most professional historians, specializing 
in various periods, are even less likely to pause over the advent of printing than 
those who read introductory surveys. It escapes the attention of all ancient his- 
torians and of most medievalists. Nor does it attract much more notice from 
specialists in the periods that postdate its advent. Discussion of the historical 
significance and broader social consequences of the shift from script to print is 
generally left to those who specialize in the problematic era known as the 
“Renaissance.” 

The advent of printing does not loom very large in Renaissance studies, how- 
ever; it often appears as something of an afterthought coming, as it does, well 
after the beginning of the classical revival in Italy. Although some early philos- 
ophers of history, like Condorcet, regarded printing as an epoch-making event and 
arranged epochal divisions accordingly, the periodization schemes that were 
fixed later on and entered into our present standard curriculums place the advent 
of printing at some mid-point in an ill-defined age of transition. As things stand 
now, the shift from script to print receives much less attention than the hypotheti- 
cal era within which it is seen to have occurred. Debates that center on the “prob- 
lem of the Renaissance” seem to leave little room for the establishment of printers’ 
workshops. Thus art historians usually single out central perspective rather than 
movable type as the most noteworthy Renaissance invention, while intellectual 
historians tend to merge the activities of scribes and printers, copyists and editors 
when tracing the humanist movement or the “rise of historical scholarship.”** In 
more general works, earlier chapters frequently postpone discussion of Gutenberg’s 
invention until the Renaissance has ended. The shift from script to print is 
never discussed; the age of incunabula is permitted to close as inconspicuously 
as it opened; and the subject is covered only under miscellaneous aspects of the 
Reformation? 


18 Erwin Panofsky, Renaissance and Renascences in Western Art (Uppsala, 1960), 108, describes 
central perspective as "the most characteristic invention of the Renaissance.” Paul Oskar Kristeller, 
Renaissance Thought: The Classic Scholastic and Humanist Strains (New York, 1961), 14, like many 
other Renaissance scholars, does not differentiate between the activities of humanists “as copyists" and 
"later as editors." For a detailed discussion of these references and many others, see Elizabeth L. Eisen- 
stein, "The Advent of Printing and the Problem of the Renaissance," Past and Present (Nov. 1969), 
19-89. 
* 38 The New Cambridge Modern History places the discussion of printing in its second volume: 
“The Reformation (1520—1559)," where it appears as a subsection of a chapter on "intellectual ten- 
dencies.” (See note 6, above.) Since the shift in book production occurred in the fifteenth century, I 
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When the innovation is placed, more accurately, in the fifteenth century, it is 
usually mentioned in a casual manner and treated as an incidental example of 
some other concurrent development, if not to describe an early capitalist enter- 
prise, then to illustrate the expansion of a literate laity, to demonstrate late 
medieval technological advances, or to show how much Westerners relied on 
the importation of Far Eastern techniques. George Sarton has, nevertheless, 
described movable type as “the greatest invention of the Renaissance” and, in a 
symposium devoted to the era, has tried, however briefly, to spell out some of its 
consequences.” Myron Gilmore also devotes several paragraphs to the topic in his 
volume in “The Rise of Modern Europe" series. When we consider the treatments 
of specialists in the periods that postdate the age of incunabula, a Renaissance 
scholar such as Gilmore will appear to be farsighted indeed. 


The invention and development of printing with movable types brought about the most 
radical transformation in the conditions of intellectual life in the history of western civi- 
lization. It opened new horizons in education and in the communication of ideas. Its 
effects were sooner or later felt in every department of human activity.?! 

Although he thus points toward later repercussions, the chronological limits 
of Gilmore's volume prevent his describing them in any detail Subsequent 
volumes in the series that might be expected to describe somewhat more fully 
effects that were eventually "felt in every department of human activity" contain 
no explicit reference to these effects. "This tendency to curtail discussion of a 
continuing transformation at the very point, in the early sixteenth century, when 
it was just beginning to gather momentum is unfortunately typical. Studies 
devoted to the centuries that followed the era of incunabula relegate considera- 
tion of printing to a variety of fringe areas and minor subspecialties. Separate 
marginal plots within the large, somewhat amorphous, field of social history 
are cultivated by authors of monographs devoted to the book trade, to patronage 
and censorship, to belles-lettres, journalism, and education, to public opinion and 
propaganda analysis, or to the internal organization of printing industries in 
diverse regions. Except for occasional references to the “rise” of the “reading 
public” and the emergence of “professional” authors in the eighteenth century, 
to the role of the “press” and of “public opinion” in the nineteenth century, one 
might conclude from most current history books that the social and intellectual 
transformations introduced by printing had petered out with the last Reforma- 
tion broadside. That the new presses disseminated Protestant views is probably the 
only aspect of their impact upon Western civilization with which most historians 


think printing should be introduced in the first volume, where it could precede and set the stage for 
a chapter by R. Weiss, “Learning and Education in Western Europe from 1470 to 1520,” The New 
Cambridge Modern History, 1, The Renaissance, 1493-1520, ed. G. R. Potter (Cambridge, Eng., 1957), 
5—126. 
? 20 George Sarton, “The Quest for Truth: Scientific Progress during the Renaissance,” in Ferguson 
et al., Renaissance, 67. 
31 Myron Gilmore, The World of Humanism 1453-1517 (New York, 1952), 186, 
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of modern Europe are familiar. With regard to the Lutheran revolt, moreover, 
the effects produced by printing have been drastically curtailed and restricted 
to the single function of "spreading" ideas. The possibility that the new technology 
posed new issues for churchmen and (by duplicating Bibles, for example) 
contributed to shaping the Protestant movement as well as to its subsequent spread 
is not raised.?? In any case, once chapters devoted to the Reformation are closed 
and the spread of Protestantism has become a fait accompli, Gutenberg's inven- 
tion recedes into oblivion. The spotlight of history is focused on later, seemingly 
more significant developments. 

Among historians dealing with the post-Reformation era, the invisibility of 
the cumulative impact exerted by the advent of printing is particularly marked. 
The intellectual and political revolutions of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries are placed within the context not of a postprint but rather of a pre- 
industrialized society.”* In attempting to explain these revolutions, shifts associated 
with trade routes and prices, land use and crops, and status groups and classes are 
discussed at length. Changes affecting the format of maps, charts, and tables, of 
law books and reference works, calendars and treaties, bills and petitions rarely 
enter the discussion. We hear much about the effects of the commercial revolution 
but nothing about those of the communications revolution. 

Like the rapidly developing bibliography on the history of technology, a long- 
lived, ever-growing literature on the Industrial Revolution has also helped to 
distract attention from the invention Bacon once regarded as conspicuous. Ever 
since Marx inverted Hegel’s historical grand design, historians have been pre- 
occupied with the mechanization of many modes of production. But they have 
curiously omitted from their accounts the momentous shift from handwriting to 
type casting. In general works, for example, more emphasis is placed on shifts 
affecting textile production and the cloth trade than on those affecting book pro- 
duction and the book trade. How the advent of printing affected commerce 
and industry, in general, and how it revolutionized methods of advertising and 
systems of currency, in particular, go unnoted in most surveys of economic his- 
tory. The last two centuries have seen too many changes affecting agriculture, 
industry, and transportation for the later phases of the continuing communica- 
tions revolution—the advent of new paper mills, the use of iron machines and 
Steam presses—to receive more than cursory notice. Even the earliest phases are 
now overshadowed by the cluster of changes that came three centuries later; so 


22 Some of the ways in which printing may have contributed to the Reformation are noted in 
Eisenstein, “Some Conjectures,” 34-35. See also Lawrence Stone, "Literacy and Education in England 
1640—1900," Past and Present (Feb. 1969), 78-79. 

28 An exception that is too recent to have been assimilated in the literature on the French Revolu- 
tion is the collaborative volume sponsored by the Sixième Section of the École Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes, Livre et société dans la France du xvim® siècle [ed. Francois Furet] (The Hague, 1967). Other 
pertinent references to recent studies are given by Louis Trénard, "L'histoire des mentalités collectives: 
Les livres, Bilan et perspectives," Revue d'histoire moderne et contemporaine, XV (Oct-Dec. 1968), 
691—703; and by Stone, "Literacy and Education." But, in my view, even these new studies tend to 
muffle the impact of the typographical revolution. 
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that the advent of printing, instead of being treated as an event that is sui 
generis and that should be examined on its own terms, is made to serve merely 
as another precursor of later techniques of mass production. Where it is not 
mentioned as one among many late medieval technological innovations, indeed, 
printing is usually cited as one more example of budding capitalistic enterprise. 
Coupled with sixteenth-century mining and shipbuilding, instead of compass and 
gunpowder, it is relegated to the position of forerunner and made to anticipate 
later large-scale industrial enterprises. The extent to which the “invention of a 
method of invention” and the Industrial Revolution itself depended on an earlier 
transformation that continued to gather momentum is rarely if ever discussed. 

As one among numerous inventions, the “divine art” has become less illustri- 
ous. As a revolutionary process that helped to usher in modern times, the shift 
from script to print is overshadowed by later great transformations and placed 
by periodization schemes into a closed chapter. Still historians are presumably 
well equipped to open closed chapters. It is, after all, their main stock in trade. 
The contents of this particular chapter are, however, curiously difficult to decipher. 
For when we stay in the brief interval allotted to typography in most texts and 
surveys and try to focus the spotlight more narrowly on its advent, we find that 
the more closely we look, the less certain we become about what it is that we are 
called upon to examine. The enigmatic phrase “movable metal type” appears, 
like the grin of the vanished Cheshire cat, to be all that is left of the first of Bacon’s 
most conspicuous inventions. 

Not only have lists grown longer and boundaries between specialties more 
formidable; our analyses of “inventions and discoveries” have also become in- 
creasingly sophisticated in a way that tends to muffle our sense of their forceful- 
ness and effectiveness. We are more aware than were Bacon and his contemporaries 
that major innovations do not spring into existence abruptly—as did Minerva 
from Jove’s brow. They are now regarded less as single events than as complex 
social processes, representing in turn the end products of other vaster social 
changes. To account for the utilization of movable type, it is no longer sufficient 
merely to go to Gutenberg’s workshop in Mainz, or even to argue that one should 
first go to Laurens Janszoon Coster’s in Haarlem, or possibly also to 
examine the business operations of Johannes Fust and Peter Schóffer. Instead one 
must investigate the prior expansion of a literate laity and a manuscript book trade, 
account for the accumulation of capital required for investment in early plants, 
or try to explain why printing industries expanded so rapidly in Western Europe 
during the late fifteenth century and why the invention of movable type did not 
have similar consequences in the Far East. Furthermore, the first presses now 
appear merely as the end products of many other innovations drawn from home 
and abroad. Changes affecting all manner of industries, arts, and crafts—ranging 
from wine making, cheese making, seal cutting, oil painting, and card playing to 
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metallurgy and textile production—have to be taken into account. Together with 
the prior establishment of paper mills and the prior production of block-printed 
books, such innovations have been examined in sufficient detail to fragment our 
concept of “printing” as an invention. “It requires a long treatise to say what 
actually constituted Gutenberg’s ‘invention. ”™ Although we locate the "printing 
press” on our time charts in the 1450’s, it rests there as a convenient abstraction, 
as a summary statement of concrete particulars that must, for the most part, be lo- 
cated elsewhere. 
To describe the “force and effect” of such an abstraction leads to difficulties. On 
the one hand, it seems to have changed nothing; on the other, it appears to have 
transformed everything. Almost all historians agree that no sharp line should be 
drawn dividing the first half of the fifteenth century from the second. All of them 
concur with the following judgment. “. . . it was not the production of books that 
was revolutionized by the use of movable types or its application to the machine- 
made edition. In fact, printed books were at first hardly distinguishable from 
manuscripts. . . .”?° Yet they also usually note how Gutenberg “introduced into 
Europe, more than three centuries ahead of its general adoption by industry, the 
‘theory of interchangeable parts’ which is the basis of all modern mass-manu- 
facturing technique"? Possibly a sharp line should be drawn severing the last part 
of the fifteenth century from preceding eras. By 1480 “the basic difference be- 
tween the effects created by the metal worker and those produced by the quill 
driver . . . brought about the victory of the punch cutter over the scribe and with 
it the supersession of the imitation manuscript by the authentic book."?* In the 
end even sophisticated moderns fall back on ancient mythology: "Again and again 
the historian is struck by the fact that . . . various offshoots of Gutenberg's art 
sprang into existence full-grown and armed like Athena from Zeus’ forehead."28 
As these passages suggest, it is difficult to deal with the advent of typography 
without skewing perspectives by resorting simultaneously to two incompatible 
models of change: the one, gradual and evolutionary; the other, abrupt and 
revolutionary. There are cogent arguments for regarding Gutenberg's invention 
as part of a continuously unfolding process, for presenting it, as Febvre and 
Martin do, as one element in a larger “ensemble” of transformations. Thus, the 
invention and utilization of movable type may be viewed as one by-product of 
previous developments, such as the spread of lay literacy, and as a factor, which, 
in turn, helped to pave the way for later developments, such as modern mass 
literacy. Printers and scribes copied each others' products for several decades and 
duplicated the same texts for the same markets during the age of incunabula. 
If we scan the new booksellers’ catalogues in search of new titles reflecting new 


34 Steinberg, Five Hundred Years of Printing, 23. 
16 Ibid, 22. 
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cultural trends or striking departures in styles of thought and expression, we will 
be disappointed. During the first century of printing the bookish culture of 
Western Europe was not very different from that which had prevailed during 
the last century of scribes. One must wait until a full century after Gutenberg 
before the outlines of any new world pictures begin to emerge. It seems plausible, 
in the light of such considerations, to favor a gradualist, evolutionary approach. 
But there are also compelling reasons for regarding the shift from script to 
print as a large “ensemble” of changes in itself, for stressing the unprece- 
dented features that typography introduced, and for sharply contrasting the 
talents that were mobilized and the functions that were performed in scriptoria 
on the one hand as against the new workshops on the other. As various studies 
show, historical imagination is required to bridge the gap between the age of 
the scribe and that of the printer? But before it can be bridged, the gap must be 
acknowledged, and this acknowledgment, in turn, implies acceptance of dis- 
continuity. A persuasive case, then, can also be made for regarding the age of 
incunabula as a major historical great divide and for viewing the advent of print- 
ing as a revolutionary “change of phase.” 

Although I think this second line of approach is probably the most fruitful 
one, there seems to be a general reluctance to adopt it. Whenever possible, dis- 
continuities are glossed over; significant distinctions between the two modes of 
production are not fully spelled out; and various implications of the shift from 
one to the other are overlooked. At the same time, however, the alternative 
approach is not consistently employed; in other words, evolutionary gradual- 
ism is only intermittently invoked. One must, indeed, read between the lines to 
determine which model, if any, is being used since all interpretations are indirectly 
and obliquely conveyed. On a few rare occasions when a relevant question is 
posed it is apt to be begged or blandly dismissed. 

The road from manuscript to print was continuous and broken and I venture to say 
that all great discoveries, all so-called new movements, harbor the same contrasting ele- 
ments, continuity and radical change. This dichotomy accompanied Humanism, Renais- 
sance, nationalism, capitalism, the Reformation and .. . the splitting of atoms. . . . E. 


F. aiji rightly called the XVth century a "remarkable admixture of the old and the 
new. 


His characterization fits the XVth-century book as well. Old elements remained un- 
changed, others were transformed, new techniques were developed and the uses of 


books changed.90 

It is difficult enough to grapple with problems raised by the advent of printing 
without also having to consider the possible relevance of assorted movements 
that range from humanism to atom splitting. It is disappointing, furthermore, 


39 See Pierce Butler, The Origin of Printing in Europe (Chicago, 1940), Chap. 1; H. J. wate 
From Script to Print: An Introduction to Medieval Literature (Cambridge, Eng., 1945); and E. 
Goldschmidt, Medieval Texts and Their First Appearance in Print (London, 1943). 

80 Hirsch, Printing, Selling and Reading, 2. 
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when one hopes for clarification to be told that all movements contain elements 
of continuity and radical change and that a given century is an admixture of old 
and of new. To be reminded of eternal verities is rarely helpful in dealing with 
specific historical problems. In this instance, I think, obfuscation rather than 
clarification results. By mentioning a variety of isms and innovations and by 
applying the same truisms to them all, however, the author does manage to make 
the unprecedented seem ordinary, the exceptional event appear banal. It is sug- 
gestive that the passage ends by deflecting attention away from the wider implica- 
tions of the problem and toward a more limited range of issues. The general 
reader recedes, and the bibliophile comes to the fore; the impact of print on the 
fifteenth-century book rather than on European society is discussed in the para- 
graphs that follow the citation. Even when the author deals with this narrower 
topic and brings his special competence to bear on it, his approach is sufficiently 
ambiguous to leave open the question of how abrupt or gradual, major or minor 
were the changes typography entailed. 

L'apparition du livre compares favorably with Hirsch's work in. other respects, 
but it is no less ambiguous about the question of which model to adopt. The title 
of the volume suggests that the issue will be handled, if at all, somewhat obliquely. 
Although the work is actually devoted to "l'apparition du livre imprimé" (as 
Marcel Thomas tells us on the first page), the reference to print has been dropped 
from the title. Febvre's preface stresses the larger ensemble of transformations 
within which Gutenberg's invention should be viewed and also presents the new 
technology as a mere prologue to later and greater transformations. The first 
chapter is devoted to the prior advent of paper and to tracing an evolutionary 
pattern. It describes the gradual expansion of both manuscript book production 
and of a cosmopolitan lay reading public. The same pattern reoccurs thereafter: 
divisions between manuscripts and incunabula are blurred, and the lack of impor- 
tant changes in book production techniques during the next three centuries is 
stressed.* We are also told that the new presses, by duplicating outmoded scribal 
works more efficiently, did nothing to speed up the adoption of new theories or 
knowledge and, on the contrary, contributed to cultural inertia? In certain 
scattered passages, however, the typographical industry is "very rapidly modern- 
ized"; "medieval" workshops are transformed into "modern plants" as early as 
the 1480’s; a "bouleversement" of literate Europe is produced by the immensely 
increased output of books during the age of incunabula; the concern of sixteenth- 
century printers to attract the greatest number of buyers to their wares is described 
as a step toward "mass culture"; in mid-sixteenth-century Lutheran regions a 


81 See preface (by Febvre), xxiii~xxix, introd. (by Thomas), 1-24, and Chap. 1 in Febvre and 
Martin, Apparition du livre. In contrast to Steinberg's treatment, evolutionary as opposed to revolu- 
tionary changes in book format are stressed by Febvre and Martin, Apparition du livre, 108. 

32 Ibid., 420-21. I regard this view as mistaken and believe an increased output of old texts con- 
tributed to the shaping of new ideas. (See Eisenstein, “Some Conjectures,” 8.) 
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“mass literature” “directed at everyone and accessible to everyone” had already 
been achieved ?? 

It is noteworthy that the scattered passages that hint at remarkably rapid 
modernization and "bouleversement" are at odds with the general tenor of the 
work. In so far as Febvre and Martin tend to minimize discontinuous and rev- 
olutionary implications and stress the themes of gradualism and continuity, they 
appear to be conforming to deep-rooted historical convention. Indeed, Denys Hay 
seems to speak for the entire historical profession when, even while noting the 
exceptional character of the event, he warns against overdramatizing its con- 
sequences. 


Some inventions : . . have taken centuries to be widely adopted and even more have 
taken several generations. Printing was an exception. It spread at a phenomenal speed 
from Mainz and by the 1490s each of the major states had one important publishing 
centre and some had several. 


... it is impossible to exaggerate the rapidity of the transformation. It is all too easy to 
exaggerate the consequences. . . . 

Some of Hay's readers may need to be cautioned in this way, but his scholarly 
colleagues certainly do not. For various reasons that cannot be elaborated here, 
professional historians find it much easier to understate than to exaggerate the 
consequences. More often than not, as previous remarks suggest, they find it 
easiest of all to overlook them altogether. 

Where historians are prone to be overcautious, others are encouraged to be 
overbold. Evasion on the part of careful scholars has, by default, allowed the 
topic to fall into more careless hands. The fifteenth-century "media revolution” 
is also of interest to those who cultivate various avant-garde fields (communica- 
tions theory, media analysis, and the like) and who scrutinize the current scene 
without paying much heed to the past. Nonhistorians of this sort, however, are 
almost certain to go astray if they try to thread their way unaided through five 
centuries of unevenly phased change. It is not surprising that they become im- 
patient with the absence of clear guidelines and try to take short cuts on their 
own. In The Gutenberg Galaxy McLuhan provides a good case in point. The 
author has solved his difficulties by the simple, albeit inelegant, device of dispens- 
ing with chronological sequence and historical context altogether. Far from 
appearing to be concerned about preserving proportion and perspective, he im- 
patiently brushes aside all such concerns as obsolete. Developments that spanned 
the course of five hundred years, affecting different regions and penetrating to 
different social strata at different intervals are randomly intermingled and treated 
as a single event-—most appropriately described, perhaps, as a “happening.” 


33 Febvre and Martin, Apparition du livre, 193, 377, 394, 443. 

34 Denys Hay, "Introduction," Printing and the Mind of Man: The Impact of Print on the Evolu- 
tion of Western Civilization during Five Centuries, ed. John Carter and Percy Muir (Cambridge, Eng., 
1967), xxii. The subtitle o£ this work is misleading. It is an enlarged descriptive catalogue containing 
over four hundred entries on early editions of great books displayed at a London exhibition in 1963. 
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According to some critics and the author himself, the jumbling of data and 
disregard for sequence are deliberate. The Gutenberg Galaxy, we are told in the 
Times Literary Supplement, is an “anti-book.” The author has set out to subvert 
“traditional modes of philosophic-historical argument” and to persuade his readers 
“that books—a linear progression of phonetic units reproduced by movable type— 
are no longer to be trusted,”* It seems unlikely that readers of the Times Literary 
Supplement (or of The Gutenberg Galaxy for that matter) are in much need of 
persuasion on this point. Few of them have ever put much trust in books per se; 
most of them are trained to approach all publications with caution and are 
inclined toward disbelief when presented with arguments (whatever the format) 
that are not solidly substantiated. 

If one sets out to subvert traditional historical guidelines, almost any other 
topic would provide a better target than the shift from script to print. Conventional 
treatments already fall short of encompassing this topic. They need to be ex- 
tended rather than undermined. Indeed, it is not really accurate to say that Mc- 
Luhan has taken data out of context since an adequate context has not yet been 
supplied. The author has, in my opinion, shirked the difficult task of organizing 
his material coherently. His insistence that coherence is itself outdated is not 
only an invalid thesis but also a self-serving one. His work does serve a useful 
function, nevertheless, by pointing to a large number of significant issues that cry 
out for historical investigation and have, as yet, received almost none. 

Perhaps historians are too often discouraged in advance by being reminded 

repeatedly of the magnitude of the task: 
The cumulative effect of the continuing revolution wrought in every aspect of human 
thought and activity by the invention associated with the city of Mainz is too immense 
ever to be fully describable. Its consequences to religion, politics and industry are far too 
vast for assessment by available historians and bibliographers or by any assemblage of 
scholars to be foreseen at present.99 

The prospect of taking on a subject that is “far too vast” to be assessed by 
any present or future assemblage is likely to daunt even the most audacious 
individual. If it is too vast to be handled by any single scholar, however, it is, by 
the same token, also too vast to be avoided by any single scholar. Because of its 
almost limitless dimensions, the cumulative effect of the “continuing revolution” 
is bound to impinge, one way or another, on all fields of inquiry, even highly 
specialized ones. Hence, individual specialists, who are careful and cautious about 
their work, must, sooner or later, come to terms with it. Enough warnings have 
already been issued. Historians scarcely need to be alerted to the difficulties of 
following Bacon’s advice. But the importance of trying to surmount these dif- 
ficulties does need to be stressed. Although the task may never be completed, it 
should, at least, be begun. 


35 “Battle of the Senses," Times Literary Supplement, Mar. 1, 1963, 156. 
38 Stanley Morison, "The Learned Press as an Institution,” Bibliotheca Docet: Festgabe für Carl 
Wehmer, ed. Sigfried Joost (Amsterdam, 1963), 153. 


At the Borderland of Law and Economic History: 
The Contributions of Willard Hurst 


Harry N. SCHEIBER 


BOTH historians and students of law have long engaged in analysis of how legal 
systems are interrelated with the processes of social and economic change. In the 
literature of American economic history, there is a long tradition of scholarship 
on the subject of “government and the economy,” dating from Guy Callender’s 
writings of fifty years ago. The historians have sought to establish how public 
policy decisions have affected institutional and economic development and also 
to assess the decision-making process itself. In the last two decades such scholars 
as Paul Gates, Oscar and Mary Handlin, Carter Goodrich, and Louis Hartz 
have given special attention to the study of policy-making processes and effects at 
the state level in the early nineteenth century. In the field of law, since the rev- 
olution in jurisprudence led by Oliver Wendell Holmes and Roscoe Pound early 
in this century, there has been a conscious effort to uncover the realities of the 
legal process—to determine how legal systems respond to pressures from the 
economic market place and from society at large, to assess how formal legal doc- 
trines and rules have been forged in relation to the social milieux and contending 
real interests, and to discover the varying patterns, in different social contexts and 
over time, of the interrelationships of law and social change? 


We Mr. Scheiber is a professor at Dartmouth College. He worked under Paul Wallace Gates while at 
Cornell University, where he obtained a Ph.D. in 1962. The author of Ohio Canal Era: A Case Study 
of Government and the Economy, 1820-1861 (Athens, Ohio, 1969), he is interested in American 
economic history. This article, the revised version of a paper presented at the AHA Annual Meeting 
in December 1968, is based on studies undertaken while he held joint fellowships from the American 
Council of Learned Societies and the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences. 

1 Guy S. Callender, "The Early Transportation and Banking Enterprises of the States in Relation 
to the Growth of Corporations,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, XVII (Nov. 1902), 111-62; Paul W. 
Gates, The Illinois Central Railroad and Its Colonization Work (Cambridge, Mass., 1935), and his 
numerous studies of land and timber policies; Carter Goodrich, Government Promotion of Canals and 
Railroads in the United States, 1800~1890 (New York, 1960), a synthesis, citing in full the studies by 
the Handlins, Milton Heath, and others. James Willard Hurst, Law and the Conditions of Freedom in 
the Nineteenth Century United States (Madison, Wis., 1956), is a pioneering effort to blend the data 
and analytic concerns of legal history with the more traditional public policy studies. After the publica- 
tion of this volume Hurst seldom used his first name and wrote as Willard Hurst. 

2A methodological introduction is provided by Willard Hurst in his essay, “Perspectives upon Re- 
search into the Legal Order,” Wisconsin Law Review, 1961 Vol. (May 1961), 356-67; and his ideas . 
are expounded in a different context in his Justice Holmes on Legal History (New York, 1964). Im- 
portant statements on the need for a broadening of traditional concerns in legal history include Daniel 
J. Boorstin, “Tradition and Method in Legal History," Harvard Law Review, LIV (Jan. 1941), 424- 
36; and Stanley Katz, “Looking Backward: The Early History of American Law,” University of Chi- 
cago Law Review, XXXIII (Summer 1966), 867-84. Representative examples of the new mode of legal 
history include Leonard W. Levy, The Law of the Commonwealth and Chief Justice Shaw (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1957); Lawrence M. Friedman, Contract Law in America: A Social and Economic Case 
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The subject defines the interactions between law and other systems or institu- 
tions, and, therefore, its study naturally occupies a borderland area between formal 
scholarly disciplines. To define the legal order as something apart from the 
other segments of social order and to trace causal interconnections between law 
and the larger society is a demanding task; its full dimensions and difficulties 
are perhaps nowhere better revealed than in the complex schema set forth long ago 
by Max Weber? Little wonder, then, that when Justice Holmes argued the need 
to study the origins of formal rules and doctrines in their full historical context, 
he relied upon an especially terrifying metaphor: the legal historian, he warned, 
must first "get the dragon out of his cave onto the plain and in the daylight, 
[where] you can count his teeth and claws, and see just what is his strength. But 
to get him out is only the first step. The next is either to kill him, or to make him 
a useful animal.” 

No scholar of our day has responded to Holmes’s challenge so successfully 
as Willard Hurst. A graduate of the Harvard Law School, later clerk to Justice 
Louis Brandeis, and now professor of law at the University of Wisconsin, Hurst 
has written extensively on the history of the American legal system. In his Growth 
of American Law: The Law Makers, published in 1950, Hurst provided a brilliant 
overview of the history of legal institutions in the United States. But in his 
later studies, he made a sharp break with the traditional premises of formal con- 
stitutional-legal history. In two of his major studies, Law and the Conditions of 
Freedom in the Nineteenth Century United States (1956) and Law and Social 
Process in United States History (1960), Hurst explicitly departs from the view 
that federal Supreme Court cases are an accurate historical index of the principal 
points of conflict in the legal system. One finds no assumption, either, that all 
doctrines pronounced by the Supreme Court were necessarily enforced in the 
states. Hurst seeks, instead, to define the law as a working system. Exhaustive 
research is devoted to classification of the business of the courts at the trial and 
appellate levels in the states, especially in Wisconsin. Hurst has sought to distill 
the “guiding principles” of the law, moreover, from a variety of evidence left by 
politicians as well as lawyers and judges; he has attempted as well to read the in- 
articulate premises of men and organizations that made demands on the legal 
system; and he has been explicitly concerned with how both the law and legal 
values conditioned the actions of men in the society at large. In short, Hurst has 
sought to deal with the impact of law on informal behavior, not alone with the 
focused demands on the legal system. In his massive study of Law and Economic 


Study (Madison, Wis, 1965); Robert S. Hunt, Law and Locomotives: The Impact of the Railroad 
on Wisconsin Law in the Nineteenth Century (Madison, Wis., 1958); Samuel Mermin, Jurisprudence 
and Statecraft: The Wisconsin Development Authority and Its Implications (Madison, Wis., 1963); 
and the works of Willard Hurst, cited below. 

* Max Weber on Law in Economy and Society, ed. Max Rheinstein (Cambridge, Mass., 1954). 

4 Oliver Wendell Holmes, “The Path of the Law" (1897), reprinted in Lendmarks of Law, ed 
Ray D. Henson (New York, 1960), 50. 
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Growth (1964), a rich analysis of law and the Wisconsin lumber industry from 
1836 to 1915, Hurst has provided a case study that shows how a functional treat- 
ment of the law (in this case, the treatment of one industry) can bring to light 
historical change in legal doctrines and also the diverse effects of the law on 
society. Hurst has not engaged in what Holmes termed a sterile "striving for a 
useless quintessence of all systems, instead of an accurate anatomy of one.” For 
in Hurst's works, there is a unique mastery of the concrete particulars of historical 
"context" and "environment." Yet Hurst has also derived from the data of this 
nation's experience a set of generalizations about law and social changes, with 
major ramifications for jurisprudential theory.® 

In this article I shall seek, first, to abstract the essence of Hurst’s historical 
reconstruction, or model, of how the legal process actually functioned during the 
nineteenth century. Second, I shall indicate some of the value judgments that 
underlie Hurst’s critique of the legal order of the nineteenth century." Finally, 
I shall venture a critique of his historical model, suggesting a somewhat different 
view of legal and policy processes in American history prior to 1900. 


Let us consider at the outset Hurst’s historical model of how the legal process 
actually functioned.? On the input side, Hurst first defines the major variables 
that affected policy-making style and function. Of overarching importance is the 
Volksgeist of the nineteenth century—the full range of shared assumptions in the 
society and, as Holmes put it, of the "instinctive preferences and inarticulate 
convictions" that underlay what men expected of their lawmakers? A prime place 
is assigned in Hurst’s model to what he terms the widespread popular “faith in 
the beneficient dynamics of increased productivity.” Nineteenth-century America 
was a society which "expect[ed] substantial change as the norm, which [was] 
not shocked or afraid of this reality, and which expect[ed] its legal order to take 
the reality in stride."9 The “common belief’ among Americans, he writes, “the 
article of faith which made almost all men in this country (save Henry Thoreau) 


5 Ibid., $5. Hurst, writes the historian David H. Flaherty, "has created an entirely new school of 
legal historians by taking a very broad approach. . . . Hurst has made all of us conscious of the need 
to move beyond the traditional framework in the study of the history of American law.” (David H. 
Flaherty, “An Introduction to Early American Legal History," Essays in the History of Early American 
Law, ed. id. [Chapel Hill, N. C., 1969], 20, 38.) 

9 See Earl F. Murphy, "The Jurisprudence of Legal History: Willard Hurst as Legal Historian,” 
New York University Law Review, XXXIX (Nov. 1964), 900-43. 

T Admittedly, separating the purely historical analysis from jurisprudential concerns in Hurst's 
studies does risk fragmenting a coherent, unitary scheme of analysis. Yet this is necessary in order to 
deal with Hurst's contributions to jurisprudence. 

8 Hurst's definition of legal process includes nearly the full range of phenomena that political 
scientists commonly subsume when they refer to the “political system.” Though Hurst gives relatively 
little attention to the roles of political parties, he is concerned with the articulation of interest, com- 
munications, leadership roles, and other features of political systems. But the dynamic process on which 
he mainly concentrates is that of 2d polig making, or decision making. 

9 Oliver Wendell Holmes, The Common Law, ed. M. DeW. Howe (Boston, 1963), 32. 

19 Willard Hurst, Lat and Social Process in United States History (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1960), 236, 
26, and Law and Economic Growth: The Legal History of the Lumber Industry in Wisconsin, 
1836—1915 (Cambridge, Mass., 1964), 106—107. 
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Hamiltonians or Whigs," was "that it was common sense, and it was good, 
to use law to multiply the productive power of the economy." The pervasive 
view of legal and policy processes ia American history prior to 1900. 

to help shape an environment which gave men more liberty by increasing the 
practical range of choices open to them and minimizing the limiting force of 
circumstances,” 

In addition to identifying broadly shared basic values, Hurst seeks to define 
popular views of various specific policy problems. Hurst asserts, for example, 
that the people of Wisconsin “were busy with private business, from which public 
affairs were an annoying distraction,” and so they were not inclined to concep- 
tualize taxation as an instrumental policy which might be made part of “a 
rational . . . program in the interest of the general economy.” Nor did they 
exert any pressure on lawmakers to develop a coherent general policy for timber- 
lands or mineral resources. Men commonly regarded these resources as almost 
inexhaustible; therefore, they accepted fee simple landownership uncritically, 
without consideration of its long-term social costs. Similarly, their view of property, 
contract, and torts was predicated on a faith in short-term productivity, on a 
belief that law should provide mechanisms for releasing private energies, for 
mobilizing scarce capital, and for devolving resources on private interests toward 
the goal of maximizing growth. 

Also on the input side were the specific pressures from society and the economic 
market place—the well focused demands articulated by what Stewart Macaulay 
has called the consumers of law. Hurst portrays both the Wisconsin community 
and the larger American society as communities of expectant capitalists. On specific 
policy issues that evoked action by “a powerful and dissatisfied interest group” 
or by several contending interests (regional, functional, or class-oriented), there 
was sometimes debate that led to consideration of the larger public interest.” But, 
on the whole, special interest demands were either so narrow as to arouse little 
controversy (and therefore little extension of men’s perception), or so well geared 
to the prevailing philosophy favoring “productivity” as to win a consensus 
approval. 

The inputs in the policy process as they arose from men's demands of law 
were not all self-interested or characterized by a “bastard pragmatism” that sub- 
ordinated a long-run calculus of costs and benefits to a “short-term, limited- 
factor” definition of policy goals. For as Hurst asserts, “this society [also] sought 
constitutional order, which meant order continuously responsible.” This, too, was 
im a sense pragmatic: just as men accepted change as a natural (and desirable) 
condition, they wanted their government to reserve its power to institute “reason- 

11 Ibid., 171-72, 203. 

12 Hurst, Law and the Conditions of Freedom, 6. 

15 Id., Law and Economic Growth, 518; cf. ibid., 220, 597—601. 


14 Hurst, Law and Social Process, 79, and Law and Economic Growth, 98-108, 461-65. 
18 Tbid., 518; see also ibid., 270-81. 
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able adjustment of values and procedures” when change altered material cir- 
cumstances or new experience altered perceptions. “Manifestly,” Hurst writes, 
“our society wanted to keep its hands on its destiny."!? 

This faith in a constitutional order required that government itself be account- 
able, even while it was leaving to the market the exercise of important social 
functions. This faith also underlay the vitality of police power, as the nineteenth- 
century courts reasserted government's reserved right to regulate for the common 
weal.” In a word, when “irrevocable” policy choices were manifest, as when the 
police power was explicitly tested or implicitly threatened, men wanted to avoid 
irrevocable acts. Opting instead for short-range, incremental decisions was entirely 
consistent with a pragmatic turn of mind. As Hurst repeatedly underlines, how- 
ever, many basic policy choices, including such truly irrevocable decisions as 
allowing Wisconsin’s timberlands to be stripped bare, were in fact made by 
default and without significant debate, because bastard pragmatism kept real 
long-range costs from the threshold of consciousness! 

The remaining policy-process inputs in Hurst’s model were physical environ- 
ment and resources, such as the abundance of natural endowments, the scarcity 
of liquid cash and long-term investment capital, and the quick pace of material 
change. There was, in addition, the dynamic effect of “drift and cumulation"— 
institutions and attitudes surviving because they existed, laws perpetuated because 
they were not intelligently reappraised, and popular attitudes frozen in fixed 
postures despite changes of circumstances,” 

Of primary importance, in Hurst’s model of the policy process itself, is the 
fact that government was “underdeveloped.” Fact-finding was not aided by sup- 
portive agencies of the legislatures or the executive branch of government, and 
expertise was lacking. The failure to develop bureaucracies deprived state govern- 
ment of the advantages and insight that it might have derived from greater 
continuity of operations, Despite the sustaining of the police power by the 
judiciary, Hurst declares, the courts generally shared the community bias for 
productivity. Judicial power was constrained in any case, because the initiatives 
in lawmaking resided with the legislature, and judges consistently validated the 
legislatures’ promotional policies and devolutions of power and function to the 
private sector. Lumber industry litigation, Hurst finds, offers no “forerunner of 
the Brandeis brief,” for lawyers, like judges, failed to transcend the mundane 
business of applying policy; they made no effort to examine and redefine funda- 


16 Ibid., 204. On “bastard pragmatism” and antipathy toward application of theory, see Hurst, Law 
and Social Process, 238-39 et passim, and "Perspectives upon Research,” 349-50. 

17 Id., Law and Social Process, 165; sec also ibid., 146-67; on the police powers, see Hurst, Law 
and Economic Growth, 204, 760, n. 258. 

18 Ibid., 262-63; Hurst, Law and Social Process, 165-67, and “The Law in United States History,” 
Proccedings of the American Philosophical Society, CIV (Oct. 1960), 524. 

| 19 Id., Law and Social Process, 23, 63, and Law and Economic Growth, 47-52, 117-25, 467; see 

also Thomas Cochran, The Inner Revolution (New York, 1964), 143. 
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mental policy itself.2° The antitaxation bias of the community reinforced “the 
poverty and weakness” of government and vitiated its capacity to withstand 
bastard pragmatism. 

The objective limitations of governmental institutions and their basic in- 
capacity to formulate policy on long-range, scientific considerations made legal 
process responsive, but not genuinely responsible. Lawmakers reacted to the 
multitude of special interest demands in the spirit of a consensus favoring pro- 
ductivity: “In no public forum, national or state, was there focused, sustained, 
public examination of the choices to be made, in degree even minimally measur- 
ing up to the stakes. . . . Decision making on matters inherently of public concern 
[consequently] was atomized into many market decisions. This was done so 
early and so completely that no public agency ever attempted an overview of the 
whole. ?! “The excessive localism and particularity with which legislative 
process perceived issues delayed the creation of a sensible administrative process 
capable of coming to terms with the real problems of flexible application of 
general standards. . . . The legislative process was simply not geared to generalize 
perception out of particular issues."*? 

Men of large vision who held high office apparently made little difference, given 
the weight of drift and inertia (including laziness, greed, and indifference). There 
were a few farseeing political leaders whom Hurst can identify as having per- 
ceived the larger cost-accounting problems of economic policy. But even they 
remained "prisoners of the familiar, and of unspoken assumptions" and proved 
incapable of producing, even as a matter of theory, “a full-blown twentieth 
century model of legal control"? 

Given the inputs, especially the restlessness, impatience, and materialism of 
society—and given the inadequacies of governmental capacity—it is not surprising 
that policy outputs tended to be shaped by "drift and default" instead of by con- 
sidered, rational decision making. The functions that ought properly to have been 
exercised by a government of "independent energy" were instead largely assigned 
to the market.” The policies adopted were fragmented and were incongruent with 
the real dimensions of the problems confronting the society. Private energies were 
mobilized by tort law, the law of contract, and corporation and property law; 
power was consequently widely dispersed. But in proportion to dispersion of 


20 Hurst, Law and Economic Growth, 250, 256; see also ibid., 230-31, 246-48. Prior to the Civil 
War, Hurst has written, a special burden was carried by the lawyer; for in a society that relied upon 
common law to order its relationships in vital respects, “the lawyer stood out . . . as the guardian 
and the possessor of a specialized body of knowledge pertaining to man’s highest concerns for justice 
and good bog (Willard Hurst, "The Legal Profession," Wisconsin Law Review, 1966 Vol. [Fall 
1966], 1969.) 

21 Id., Law and Economic Growth, 123. 

31 bid., 253. 

33 Ibid., 207; see also shid., 164-65, and 711, n. 49, and 712-14, nn., on eminent domain and the 
courts’ “disquiet” with regard to legislative mandates, 

34 Ibid., 262-63. : 
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- power there occurred a loss of coherence and reduction of the visibility of “public 
interest."25 

The key descriptive words, then, in Hurst's portrayal of policy outcomes are 
drift, default, dispersion, atomization, opportunism, and fragmentation Though 
government was responsive to particularized and parochial demands, it was 
effective only in so far as it maintained a politically acceptable—not a rational— 
distributive policy. Government was ineffective in so far as it failed to bring 
policy choices to the threshold of perception and rational debate, and as it failed 
to define policy in each functional area on a basis congruent with the scope of 
the problem. 

'The foregoing model of legal process and its effectiveness in the nineteenth 
century is based, in Hurst’s studies, on the empirical evidence of the times. Hurst 
has greatly enriched our knowledge of that period, for he integrates data from 
litigation in the trial courts with more traditional evidence drawn from appellate 
decisions and statutes. He is specifically concerned, moreover, with how law and 
legal values conditioned the behavior of men in the market place, that is, with the 
impact of law on informal behavior and institutional functions in the private 
sector. 

Underlying Hurst's historical model is a value-laden theoretical model of 
how law in a democratic polity ought to function. This theoretical model pro- 
vides the standard by which Hurst forms his normative judgments both of 
the American legal process and of policy outcomes. Three distinct normative 
premises are evident. First, legal process should perform an educative function, 
sensitizing men to large policy choices so that they may govern themselves 
rationally?" Second, legal process ought to be systematic in its fact-finding, scien- 
tific in its formulation of general policy from particulars, and thorough in public 
administration once policies are set. Only so may the constitutional ideal of 
responsibile government be fulfilled, an ideal, Hurst asserts, that coexisted in 
American thought along with pragmatism and faith in productivity. “The way 
men do things determines what kind of men they are.” Loose, irrational pro- 
cedures for ordering the society will not only reflect but will also perpetuate 
an irrational legal process. 


" 25 Ihid., 107, 123. On men's “sloth, bafflement, and weariness" as obstacles to rational process, cf. 
ibid., 140. 

26 This is a common characteristic of the studies of Wisconsin's legal history inspired by Hurst. In 
Friedman, Contract Law in America, 147—49, for instance, there is comment on the "waste and futility” 
of pursuing the public interest through the medium of special charters, on the general lack of “social 
control,” and on social policy as “fragmentary in concept and local in implementation.” Similarly, in 
his analysis of the Wisconsin milldams policy Daniel Dykstra avers that “local economic interests” 
prevailed and that the legislators Jacked “comprehensive understanding . . . of the effect on society 
of the policies which they were pursuing.” (Daniel Dykstra, “Legislation and Change,” Wisconsin 
Law Review, 1950 Vol. [Summer 1950], 528, 530.) 

3T Hurst, Law and Social Process, 164-67, "Themes in United States Legal History,” in Felix 
Frankfurter: A Tribute, ed. Wallace Mendelson (New York, 1964), 202-203, 220, and Law and 
Economic Growth, 561, 572. 

38 Jd., “Themes in United States Legal History," 367. 
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The third premise of Hurst's normative model is that dispersion of both power 
and property is a source of individual dignity—indeed, it may provide a vital 
shield for political rights. Dispersion of this sort is thus entirely consistent 
with the political and social ideals of a democratic order2® But ideally legal 
process must balance dispersion of power against the society’s needs over a long- 
term future. A legal order that performs this balancing function explicitly and 
rationally will convey its values to the society; it will have an effect on informal 
behavior and temper bastard pragmatism. One that fails to do so will merely 
legitimate similar narrowness and default of responsibility in men’s private 
behavior and social relations.®° 

In sum, then, the ideal of responsible government requires standards of due 
process in lawmaking. Hurst insists that such due process can be achieved only if 
government displays independent energy. Otherwise, it cannot act as a force that 
will give vitality to the conception of “the public interest."?! If the legal process 
fails to meet this standard, according to Hurst’s jurisprudential values, the result 
is no less “magisterial caprice” than, for example, mindless adherence by judges to 
formal rules and sterile logic. Just as Pound championed "scientific law"—the 
antithesis of mechanical jurisprudence—so does Hurst hold up this standard of 
responsible legal process. Hurst finds shortcomings in the quality of the American 
system's historic performance not because of any mere failure of internal niceties, 
but rather because procedure can be the stuff of law and because, by pragmatic 
standards alone, the results of American lawmaking (such as the depletion of 
the forests) were wasteful? 

It is important for the historian to inquire whether the American legal process , 
failed to fulfill Hurst’s normative criteria because it was simply beyond men’s 
imaginations to conceive of deliberated policy making; or whether, plausibly, 


29 H., Law and Economic Growth, 10, 23-34, 56, 106. “The law," Hurst asserts, "contributed to 
the creation of individuality. Law likewise attested the value we put upon this individuality.” (Id., 
Law and Social Process, 114.) "We believed that the unique opportunity in North America was to 
build a more self-respecting life for the individual out of the expanding options created by an ever 
mounting curve of material productivity.” (Ibid., 121.) The degree to which political rights may be 
affected by the dispersion of property is a theme pursued in a fresh context by Charles Reich in his 
studies of "welfare" and “the public-interest state." In contrast to the kind of legal process that 
Hurst describes for the nineteenth century, the modern administrative apparatus of the twentieth 
century has tended to downgrade “individual liberty and privacy” in favor of “the interests of the 
community.” (See Charles Reich, “The Law of the Planned Society,” Yale Law Journal, LXXV [July 
1966], 1244, and “The New Property,” ibid., LXXII [Apr. 1964], 771.) : 

30 Hurst, Law and Economic Growth, 26-31, 52—53, 520. 

81 Ibid., 262. There is an abundant literature on the concept of “the public interest,” but for pur- 
poses of comparison with Hurst's discussion, see especially Samuel P. Huntington, “Political Develop- 
ment and Political Decay,” World Politics, XVII (Apr. 1965), 411-12; and William H. Riker, 
Democracy in the United States (2d cd, New York, 1965), 98-104. 

32 Roscoe Pound, “Mechanical Jurisprudence,” in Landmarks of Law, cd. Henson, 101-12. Hurst 
defines Wisconsin timberlands policy and other nineteenth-century policies for the use of resources as 
“wasteful” and “irrational” because in the long run they created unnecessary social dislocation, This 
is a view that embodies the implicit “counterfactual” argument that a different policy—one mandating 
sustainéd-yield practices—would have been less costly to the society despite short-run sacrifices of in- 
come. (For a discussion of counterfactual argument, see Fritz Redlich, “ New’ and Traditional Ap- 
proaches to Economic History,” Journal of Economic History, XXV [Dec. 1965], 480-95; see 
Harry N. Scheiber, “On the New Economic History," Agricultural History, XLI [Oct. 1967], 383-95.) 
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men may have had understanding of (possibly even actual experience with) 
“good” legal process, but did not relate it functionally to their resource-allocation 
problems. Unless I misread Hurst, he believes that the system's failures were in 
this sense practically inevitable. He says of land policy, for instance, that "some 
sense of planning responsibility" was present "in the background," but it was not 
brought to fruition. He asserts, too, that "the legislature, and the country, got about 
what they actually wanted or were ready to pay for in the way of public lands 
administration." He explains perpetuation of drift and default by reference to 
"the environmental odds against major change of direction." Hurst declares 
elsewhere that even down to the 1880’s men failed to adopt a comprehensive 
policy because they “did not see the long range values."9? 

Resolution of this problem depends on whether or not it is indeed plausible 
to hypothesize that legal process might have worked differently than Hurst in- 
dicates it did. If his historical model neglects instances when legal process in the 
nineteenth century did conform closely to the prescriptions of his normative 
model, then the whole inevitability question has to be reopened. 


I would query whether it is correct to argue, as Hurst does, that nineteenth- 
century Ámericans were mainly concerned with legal process for material reasons 
(to sustain rising productivity), albeit tempered by considerations of responsible 
government, It appears to me debatable, at best, that decision making in noneco- 
nomic areas became a focal concern of the people only “grudgingly or as a form 
of diversion and excitement in spurts of bad conscience over neglected prob- 
lems."** This view may underestimate greatly the importance of conflicts over such 
basic rights as the suffrage—touching the very foundations of law and legal 
process—which was debated most explicitly in the state constitutional conventions 

-of the 1820599 Hurst avers that the nation had finished with “fashioning the 
principles of power organization" by about 180o. While acknowledging that the 
constitutional conventions were important episodes, he treats them mainly as 
part of the larger quest for release of individual energies and for material growth.9* 
Yet the constitutional conventions embodied "the people's sovereignty; they 
were unsurpassed arenas of ideological encounter," as Merrill Peterson writes; 
and they were "potent instruments of reform."?" These debates over “the principles 
of power organization" reflected cleavages basically different from those Hurst 
describes in his historical model, for the conventions excited class antagonisms, 


33 Hurst, Law and Economic Growth, 22, 60-61, 410. 

84 Id., Law and the Conditions of Freedom, 29, 43. 

85 This subject receives only a few lines’ notice, ibid., 30-31. 

86 Ibid., 43. 
. 8t Democracy, Liberty, and Property: The State Constitutional Conventions of the 1820's, ed. 
Merrill L. Peterson (Indianapolis, 1966), xv. Popular pressures for reapportionment were often closely 
linked to economic policy questions; in the South Atlantic States, for example, the underrepresented 
districts failed to obtain their full share of state expenditures for internal improvements; this impelled 
them to seek constitutional reform. (Fletcher M. Green, Constitutional Development in the South 
Atlantic States, 1776-1860 [Chapel Hill, N. C., 1930; reprinted New York, 1966], 150-52, 161-63.) 
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basic sectional divisions, and, not least important, conflicting ideologies. It is 
impossible, I think, to find only a single Volksgeist or “consensus” when one 
examines these conflicts. Decisions on such issues as the suffrage or representa- 
tional apportionment could not be disaggregated and dispensed piecemeal, as 
happened with resource-allocative policy (water power, timber resources, minerals, 
and the like). Demands were well focused, and large policy was in the forefront; 
political status and rights could not be doled out on an ad hoc basis to atomistic, 
particularized interests. 

If this argument is correct, it raises a second basic question of historical inter- 
pretation: does Hurst’s model accurately (indeed brilliantly) describe one, but 
only one, type of historic American legal process??? This question is pertinent, I 
think, even if one narrows the scope of inquiry to embrace only government and 
the economy. Consider especially the legal process as it worked in the states that 
undertook major internal improvements in the carly canal era. The main task of 
the policy process then was governmental construction and operation of bulk trans- 
port. Wisconsin’s initial state constitution, to be sure, prohibited such activity by 
the state government, and it barred incurring of debt for internal improve- 
ments? As a result, the main focus of economic policy in the Wisconsin case 
was on the state government’s allocation of seemingly abundant resources and 
on the ordering of the market through contract, tort, and property law. But the 
central focus of policy rested elsewhere in New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Indiana, and numerous other states. In fact, their ambitious efforts 
(and accompanying fiscal disasters) in canal projects and other transport enter- 
prises impelled Wisconsin to eschew such activity. 

In the early period of canal construction in these states, only public enterprise 
appeared feasible. To undertake state enterprise, in turn, required mobilizing 
capital, that is, mobilizing a scarce resource. The success of each enterprise 
depended on erecting a bureaucratic structure that far exceeded in size and com- 
plexity any official agency of the state of Wisconsin in the mid-nineteenth century. 
The products of policy making, moreover—the canals and other bulk transport 


38 The following critique of Hurst’s policy process model owes much to the theory of “arenas of 
policy” presented by Theodore J. Lowi, in “American Business, Public Policy, Case-Studies, and 
Political Theory,” World Politics, XV1 (July 1964), 677—715. One type of policy in Lowi's scheme 
conforms precisely to Hurst's portrayal of the Wisconsin lumber policy: it is the arena of “distributive” 
policy, which embraces resource allocation and the devolution of governmental largesse. (Consistent 
with Hurst’s view, Lowi finds that distribution was “almost the exclusive type of national policy from 
1789 until virtually 1890. ") Because resources distributed by government can be "disaggregated and 

ensed unit by small unit," distributive policies tend to be “not policies at all, but... highly 
individualized decisions. . . ." (Ibid., 689—90.) Lowi distinguishes the distributive arena from the 
"regulatory" arena, in which ‘policy cannot be disaggregated so thoroughly, so that manifest depriva- 
tion and denial must occur, Third is the “redistributive” arena, in which disaggregation is nearly 
impossible since "the categories of impact are much broader, approaching social classes"; examples of 
policy in this arena are income taxation and broad welfare-state measures such as Social Security. 
(bid., ieee 703—704.) 

Frank are, "Comment: Wisconsin's Internal Improvements Prohibition,” Wisconsin Law 
jore. apio Vol. (Mar. 1961), 294. 

40 Ibid., 296-98. The experience of the canal states is examined in Goodrich, Goversment Pro- 

motion, passin. 
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facilities—would at first benefit only a few regions and deprive other localities of 
equal advantages.!! Finally, the social costs were to be felt immediately, in the 
. burden of taxation to service and amortize state debts. Though men commonly 
underestimated the debt to be incurred, or overestimated the canals’ revenue 
potential, there was no escaping the tax question on grounds that it was a busy 
society, not much interested in taxation as part of larger developmental policy. 

The resultant variations from Hurst’s historical model of “process”. were nu- 
merous and dramatic. First, a ranking of priorities among contending interests 
could not be evaded, as certain regions would be indulged and others deprived. 
Second, the engineers characteristically became spokesmen for long-range plan- 
ning and comprehensive principles for development of the transport system. 
Nineteenth-century engineers dedicated much effort to rational calculation of 
costs and benefits, even to quantification, much as engineers do today. From the 
regional and functional interest groups, in turn, came pressure of a more partic- 
ularized kind, admittedly much like the pressures exerted by atomized interests 
in the Wisconsin lumber industry. But there was another dimension even to 
these pressures: men articulated their demands for transport not only by a calculus 
of productivity, but also in terms of equity. Egalitarian precepts required, ideally, 
that burdens (taxes) and benefits (transport facilities) be distributed equally 
among all districts of a state. Though material self-interest was hardly lacking, 
the egalitarian ideal conditioned policy processes significantly. On the basis of 
men’s actions as well as their rhetoric, one can, I think, make as good a case for 
the impact of egalitarian ideals as one can make for Hurst’s version of the con- 
temporary Volksgeist, which stresses the primacy of more materialistic social 
goals.* Rather than a consensus of popular views, there was a tension among 
three distinct and competing “validating principles”: planning, particularism, 
and ideology qua egalitarianism.** Moreover, in the policy debates that surrounded 
the granting of special charters to railroads, when the private sector finally 
acquired the fiscal capacity to build bulk transport lines, the public canal officials 
did operate with independent energy. Although in the end they were overwhelmed, 
they did bring general policy issues past the threshold of consciousness, and they 
forced railroad promoters to adduce cost-benefit analyses of their own to justify 


*1Of course, once the fiscal restraints on expansion of state canal systems disappeared in the 
mid-1830's, the by-passed (deprived) regions of each state successfully pressed for the construction of 
new ancillary lines and “comprehensive programs.” (Sce Harvey H. Segal on “the role of rivalry,” in 
Canals and American Economic Development, ed. Carter Goodrich [New York, 19631, 176-79; 
Harry N. Scheiber, “Urban Rivalry and Internal Improvements in the Old Northwest, 1820-1860,” 
Ohio History, LXXI [Oct. 1962], 232-35; Ronald Shaw, Erie Water West: A History of the Erie 
Canal, 1792-1854 [Lexington, Ky., 1966], 305-13.) On the size and tasks of state bureaucracy where 
canals were built as public enterprises, and the “independent energy” that such public agencies dis- 
played, see Nathan Miller, The Enterprise of a Free People: Aspects of Economic Development in New 
York State during the Canal Period, 1792-1838 (Ithaca, N. Y., 1962); and Harry N..Scheiber, Ohio 
Canal Era: A Case Study of Government and the Economy, 1820-1861 (Athens, Ohio, 1969), Chaps. 
1, IV, XIII. 

43 Sec Hurst, Law and Economic Growth, 28, 572, on action as an expression of thought in “this 
unphilosophical society." 

48 Scheiber, Olio Canal Era, 88-92, 355—58. 
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charters and other public aid ee state and local subsidies) for their 
projects.** 

Further historical inquiry may suggest the need to revise Hurst’s model 
further, to allow for still a third major arena of economic policy which was 
distinct from either resource allocation or transport building. This third arena 
‘was economic regulation, especially as it concerned banks and corporations. Hurst 
has perhaps given insufficient weight to the impact of ideological and partisan 
cleavages on such issues. In essence, Hurst takes the victor’s view of history: he 
emphasizes that Democratic legislatures churned out special charters despite 
Jacksonian strictures against such “monopolies” and that “eventually” legislatures 
ceased to “deal by mere fiat” with the banking mechanism.** But this misses the 
point that in certain states, for periods of varying duration, the very question of 
whether capitalism was to be permitted to spawn larger-scale forms of organization 
became an intensely felt issue in politics, occasionally even delaying the course of 
capitalist development on new lines.*® To relegate these controversies and struggle 
to the category of mere interim is to risk hiding from sight a segment of policy 
process that is basically distinguishable from the Hurst model. 

My final caveat relates to the very concept of Volksgeist and consensus, which 
lies at the heart of Hurst's analyses." In the South was a segment of society where 
deference politics were perpetuated, where maintenance of a caste system (mili- 
tating against status mobility) was of high priority, and where the expectant 
capitalist apparently encountered deeply rooted prejudices favoring continued 
agrarian dominance of the society.** To say that even in the North and West we 
were all Federalists, all Republicans “in possessing a common instrumental belief 
which shaped the nineteenth century legal order,” may treat too lightly the 
political conflicts that once loomed so large in historical analysis.f? The Democrats 


ti Ibid., Chap. x; Frederick Merk, “Eastern Antecedents of the Grangers,” Agricultural History, 
XXII (Jan. 1949), 1-8. Although the administrators of state and federal land policy did not exhibit 
the same degree of initiative, there was abundant attention to ideological questions in the formulation 
of public policy in this area. (See Mary E. Young, “Congress Looks West: Liberal Ideology and 
Public Land Policy in the Nineteenth Century,” in The Frontier in American Development: Essays in 
Honor of Paul Wallace Gates [Ithaca, N. Y., 1969], 74-112.) 

45 Hurst, Law and the Conditions of Freedom, ag 53-54, €t passim. 

40 A case in point is the banking policies of Ohio, where the pendulum of regulation swung from 
one limit to the other as Whig and Democratic majorities alternated in successive legislatures in the 
1830's and early 1840's. (See Francis P. Weisenburger, The Passing of the Frontier [Columbus, 
Ohio, 1941], 337-62; -Scheiber, Ohio Canal Era, 145-54; cf. Michael A. Lebowitz, "The Jack- 
sonians: Paradox Lost?" in Towards a New Past: Dissenting Essays in American History, ed, Barton 
Bernstein [New York, 1968], 65-89.) 

47 Hurst, Law and Social Process, 254-55, and Law and the Conditions of Freedom, 6-10, 33. 

48 Green, Constitutional Development, 162, 170, and Chap. xiv; Eugene Genovese, The Political 
Economy of Slavery (New York, 1965), 180-220; Stanley M. Elkins and Eric McKitrick, “A Meaning 
for Turner's Frontier,” Political Science Quarterly, LXIX (Sept, Dec. 1954), gar 53 565-602, in 
which & restatement is attempted of the fundamentally different political styles of the West and 
Southwest. 

*9 Hurst, Las and the Conditions of Freedom, 33. C£. the discussion in Seymour Martin Lipset, 
The First New Nation: The United States in Historical and Comparative Perspective (New York, 
1963; reprint ed., Garden City, N. Y. 1967), 54-68. The concept of a historic American “consensus,” 
popular among political scientists, requires re-evaluation in light of Hurst's evidence respecting dynamic 
change within the federal system, as the result of independent legal processes in the individual states, 
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may have been Whigs in disguise, but, if so, they maintained their false identity 
for a very long period, especially considering the depth and intensity of party 
differences—in the states, on which Hurst has so brilliantly focused attention—on 
such issues as the privileges to be granted corporations, or the regulation of 
banking. ' 

These are difficult questions. The full depth of their perplexities and their 
importance have become clear only because Hurst's confrontation of legal- 
economic history has been so productive. He has built on a confidence that the 
concrete particulars of life are worthy of attention from mature scholars in law 
and history. He has demonstrated how the legal process defined the market and 
how it set rules for operation of the price system (mechanisms that often are 
treated as disembodied abstractions by even eminent economic historians). More- 
over, Hurst has portrayed with rare acuity the complex interplay of our legal 
system with cultural traits and values, thereby providing a conceptual basis for 
fresh re-evaluation of the core issues in jurisprudence—all this mainly with the 
- stuff of local history, a perilous field (because it can be so workaday) even for 
scholars with far less ambitious research purposes. It is thus appropriate to close 
with Hurst's own observation, in another context, that "as men expanded their 
knowledge, they enlarged their ignorance too—specialization drove creative minds 
farther apart rather than closer together"? In an era of intensive academic special- 
ization, Hurst's studies are valuable, above all, because they remind us that the 
historian must deal with the whole fabric of life. He has made this great border- 
land between law and history a far richer and more challenging place than when 
he first began to explore it. 


and dynamic change in the content of state policies. (See Samuel P, Huntington, "Political Moderniza- 
tion: America vs. Europe," World Politics, XVIII. [Apr. 1966], 406—407 et passim; cf. Harry N. 
Scheiber, The Condition of American Federalism: An Historian’s View [89 Cong. 2 sess, Senate 
Committee on Government Operations, print, Oct. 15, 1966], 1-12; and Carl J. Friedrich, Trends of 
Federalism in Theory and Practice [New York, 1968], 7-9.) 

50 Hurst, Law and Social Process, 70. 


The Creation of Nobles in Prussia, 1871-1918 


Lamar CzciL 


THE attention directed by contemporary historians to the German Empire 
founded by Otto von Bismarck and William I has tended to focus either on men 
and movements opposed to the established authorities and entrenched interests 
that prevailed in the kingdom of Prussia or on the principal military, diplomatic, 
and agrarian figures whose frequently conflicting aspirations the monarchy was 
pressed to resolve. Because of the provisions of the imperial constitution of 1871, 
those who ruled in Prussia also wielded a commanding influence in imperial 
affairs. 

Sympathetic analyses have revealed the zeal but eventual frustration of bour- 
geois political parties and proletarian movements that challenged both state and 
society in pre-c9g14 Germany.’ Historians have also dwelt on the intellectual 
malaise encountered at the end of the century in men such as Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain, Paul de Lagarde, and Adolf Stoecker, all of whom were vociferous 
critics not only of non-Aryans but of what they diagnosed as Germany’s Philis- 
tine character and deficient leadership? At the same time, historians have subjected 
the military and diplomatic stalwarts of William I and his successors to the most 
exacting scrutiny, and some investigation has been begun into the agricultural 


Wen associate professor at the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, Mr. Cecil is interested in 
Imperial Germany. He received his doctorate from Johns Hopkins University in 1962, having worked 
under Hans W. Gatzke, and he is the author of Albert Ballin: Business and Politics in Imperial Ger- 
many, 1888-1918 (Princeton, N. ]., 1967). Mr. Cecil is presently at work on a biography of William II. 

1See in particular the many distinguished works published under the auspices of the Kommission 
für Geschichte des Parlamentarismus und der politischen Parteien, edited by Werner Conze et al.: 
James J. Sheehan, The Career of Lujo Brentano: A Study of Liberalism and Social Reform in Imperial 
Germany (Chicago, 1966); Carl E. Schorske, German Social Democracy, 1905-1917: The Development 
of the Great Schism (Cambridge, Mass., 1955); Vernon L. Lidtke, The Outlawed Party: Social De- 
mocracy in: Germany, 1871-1890 (Princeton, N. J., 1966); Peter Gilg, Die Erneuerung des demo- 
kratischen Denkens in Wilhelminischen Deutschland: Eine Ideengeschichtliche Studie sur Wende vom 
19. xum 20. Jahrhundert (Wiesbaden, 1965); Peter Molt, Der Reichstag von der improvisierten Revolu- 
tion (Cologne, 1963); Thomas Nipperdey, Die Organisation der deutschen Parteien vor 1918 (Düssel- 
dorf, 1961); Klaus Epstein, Matthias Erzberger and the Dilemma of German Democracy (Princeton, 
N. A 1959), as well as Jürgen Kuczynski, Die Geschichte der Lage der Arbeiter unter dem Kapi- 
talismus, I-V, XII-XIV, XVII-XX (38 vols., Berlin, 1961-69). 

2E.g., Robert W. Lougee, Paul de Lagarde, 1827-1891: A Study of Radical Conservatism in Ger- 
many (Cambridge, Mass., 1962); Fritz Stern, The Politics of Cultural Despair: A Study in the Rise of 
the Germanic Ideology (Berkeley, Calif., 1959); and George L. Mosse, The Crisis of German Ideology: 
Intellectual Origins of the Third Reich (New York, 1964). Harry Young, Maximilian Harden, Censor 
Germaniae: The Critic in Opposition from Bismarck to the Rise of Nazism (The Hague, 1959); Wolf- 
gang J. Mommsen, Mar Weber und die deutsche Politik, 1890-1920 (Tübingen, 1959); Utz-Friedebert 
Taube, Ludwig Quidde: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des demokratischen Gedankens in Deutschland 
(Kallmiinz, 1963); and Joachim Remak, The Gentle Critic: Theodor Fontane and German Politics, 
1848-1898 (Syracuse, N. Y., 1964), are of interest for other sorts of critics. 
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society of the east Elbian regions of Prussia? But many of the exalted pillars as 
well as the glamorous appendages of imperial power, especially those unin- 
volved with political office, have been neglected. The Prussian court and its 
courtiers, the nobility, the saloniéres of Berlin society, the bourgeois plutocracy, 
the aristocratic cliques of Silesia, East Prussia, and the Rhineland continue to be 
shadow figures, of recognized importance but of undefined character. Even the 
crowned heads of Prussia and the Empire have long been the property of amateur 
rather than professional historians. 


3 On the military, see Gordon A. Craig, The Politics of the Prussian Army, 1640-1645 (New York, 
1956); Gerhard Ritter, Staatskunst und Kriegshandwerk: Das Problem des ""Militarismus" in Deutsch- 
land (4 vols., Munich, 1954-68); Karl Demeter, Das deutsche Offizierkorps in seinen historisch-sozio- 
logischen Grundlagen (Berlin, 1930); Walther Hubatsch, Die Ara Tirpitz: Studien gur deutschen 
Marinepolitik, 1890-1918 (Gottingen, 1955), and Der Admiralstab und die obersten Marinebehórden 
in Deutschland, 1848-1945 (Frankfurt a.M., 1958); Martin Kitchen, The German Officer Corps, 1890~ 
1914 (New York, 1969); and Jonathan Steinberg, Yesterday's Deterrent: Tirpitz and the Birth of the 
German Battle Fleet (London, 1965). Much of the best literature on diplomacy has centered around 
the Bismarcks and Friedrich von Holstein. Otto Pflanze, Bismarck and the Development of Germany 
(1 vol. to date, Princeton, N. J., 1963-  ); biographical introd. by Walter Bussmann in his Staatssekretär 
Graf Herbert von Bismarck: Aus seiner politischen Privatkorrespondenz (Gottingen, 1964); The Hol- 
stein Papers: The Memoirs, Diaries and Correspondence of Friedrich von Holstein, 1837-1909, ed. 
Norman Rich and M. H. Fisher (4 vols, Cambridge, Eng., 1955-63); Norman Rich, Friedrich von 
Holstein: Politics and Diplomacy in the Era of Bismarck and Wilhelm Il (2 vols, Cambridge, Eng., 
1965); Helmuth Rogge, Holstein und Hohenlohe: Neue Beiträge xu Friedrich von Holsteins Tätigkeit 
als Mitarbeiter Bismarcks und als Ratgeber Hohenlohes . . . (Stuttgart, 1957), and Holstein und 
Harden: Politisch-publizistisches Zusammenspiel zweier Aussenseiter des Wilhelminischen Reichs (Mu- 
nich, 1959); Günther Richter, Friedrich von Holstein: Ein Mitarbeiter Bismarcks (Lübeck, 1966). For 
agriculture, see Hans Rosenberg, Grosse Depression und Bismarckzeit: Wirtschaftsablauf, Gesellschaft 
und Politik im Mitteleuropa (Berlin, 1967), and “Die Demokratisierung der Rittergutsbesitzerklasse,” 
Zur Geschichte und Problematik der Demokratie: Festgabe fir Hans Herzfeld, ed. Wilhelm Berges 
and Carl Hinrichs (Berlin, 1958), 459-86; Hans-Jürgen Puhle, Agrarische Interessenpolitik and preuss- 
ischer Konservatismus im Wilhelmimschen Reich, 1883-1914 (Hanover, 1967); Robert E. Dickinson, 
Germany: A General and Regional Geography (New York, 1953); Sarah R. Tirrell, German Agrarian 
Politics after Bismarck's Fall: The Formation of the Farmers’ League (New York, 1951); Alexander 
Gerschenkron, Bread and Democracy in Germany (Berkeley, Calif, 1943); and Richard W. Tims, 
Germanizing Prussian Poland: The H-K-T Society and the Struggle for the Eastern Marches in the 
German Empire, 1894-1919 (New York, 1941). 

*'The neglect, however, has not been total. See J. C. G. Róhl, Germany without Bismarck: The 
Crisis of Government in the Second Reich, 1890-1900 (Berkeley, Calif., 1967); Hartmut Kaelble, 
Industrielle Interessenpolitik in der Wilhelminischen Gesellschaft: Centralverband Deutscher Industriel- 
ler, 1895-1914 (Berlin, 1967); Lamar Cecil, Albert Ballin: Business and Politics in Imperial Germany, 
1888-1918 (Princeton, N. J., 1967); Hans Jaeger, Unternehmer in der deutschen Politik (1890-1918) 
(Bonn, 1967); Walter Görlitz, Die Junker: Adel und Bauer im deutschen Osten, Geschichtliche Bilanz 
von 7 Jahrhunderten (3d rev. ed., Limburg, 1964); Heinz Gollwitzer, Die Standesherren: Die politische 
und gesellschaftliche Stellung der Mediatisierten, 1815-1918 (2d rev. ed., Göttingen, 1964); Nikolaus 
von Preradovich, Die Führungsschichten in Österreich und Preussen (1804-1918): Mit einem Ausblick 
bis sum Jahre 1945 (Wiesbaden, 1955); Rudolf Morscy, Die oberste Reichsverwaltung unter Bismarck, 
1867-1890 (Miinster, 1957); Lysbeth Walker Muncy, The Junker in the Prussian Administration under 
William Il, 1888-1914 (Providence, R. I., 1944); Otto Count zu Stolberg-Wernigerode, Die unent- 
schiedene Generation: Deutschlands konservative Filhrungsschichten am Vorabend des Ersten Welt- 
krieges (Munich, 1968); Elisabeth Fehrenbach, Wandlungen des deutschen Kaisergedankens, 1871~ 
1918 (Munich, 1969); Ernst Kohn-Bramstedt, Aristocracy and the Middle Classes in Germany: Social 
Types in German Literature, 1830-1900 (London, 1937); and, in a more popular vein, Erich Achter- 
berg, Berliner Hochfinanz: Kaiser, Fürsten, und Millionàre um 1900 (Frankfurt a.M., 1965). 

5 William II has been better served than Frederick III, Frederick better than William I, for whom 
one must still rely on, Erich Marcks's Kaiser Wilhelm I (8th rev. ed., Munich, 1918). First published 
in 1897, it has since gone through many revised editions. The only recent studies on Frederick III are 
Werner Richter, Kaiser Friedrich III (Zurich, 1938); and Andreas Dorpalen, "Emperor Frederick If 
and the German Liberal Movement," American Historical Review, LIV (Oct. 1948), 1-31. There is, 
however, much information on the unhappy man in various biographies of his wife, especially Egon 
Conte Corti, Wenn .. .: Sendung und Schicksal einer Kaiserin (Graz, ett., 1954), translated by E. M. 
Hodgson as The English Empress (London, 1957). The bibliography on William JI is vast but ama- 
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The historical exhumation made here of the men raised into or promoted 
within the Prussian nobility between 1871 and 1918 is in the first place intended to 
extend, very modestly, our knowledge of the three Kings responsible for these 
creations. Additions to, or promotions within, the Prussian nobility in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries were entirely under the jurisdiction of 
the crown. Ministers or courtiers might suggest candidates for honors, but the 
sovereign’s reaction to such proposals was decisive and final. Often the monarch 
bestowed titles without consulting his advisers. In the second place, a study of 
the nobility should illuminate its institutional character by analyzing the com- 
posite character of its membership, differences between nobles of various ranks, 
and the reasons that led to the creation of new nobles or the promotion of old 
ones. Finally, it should advance our understanding of landholding as well as 
bureaucratic and military service, activities in which Prussia’s nobles, new and 
old, were much involved. 


There are, fortunately, two catalogues of titles granted by the Kings of Prussia 
between 1871 and 1918: Adolf Maximilian Gritzner, Chronologische Matrikel 
der brandenburgisch-preussischen Standeserhóhungen und Gnadenakte (Berlin, 
1874), and Albrecht Freiherr von Houwald, Brandenburg-preussische Standeser- 
hóhungen und Gnadenakte (Görlitz, 1939).° These two sources provide merely 
the name of the newly created or advanced noble, the date of creation or advance, 
occasionally some reference to the reason for the award, and, in the case of 
Houwald, a description of the armorial bearings granted with the patent" The 
tabulations below deal with a total of 1,315 creations or promotions, 1,094 to the 


teur; many of the works are recent. None are imaginative or authoritative, but the best are Erich Eyck, 
Das persönliche Regiment Wilhelms II: Politische Geschichte des deutschen Kaiserreiches von 1890 
bis 1914 (Erlenbach-Zurich, 1948); and Michael Balfour, The Kaiser and His Times (London, 1965). 

6 Gritzner covers the period 1600-1873; Houwald, 1873-1918. Gritzner seems to be complete, and 
I have been able to find only three creations that escaped Houwald. 

T Standeserhóhungen were elevations from bourgeois status to that of knight (von), baron (Frei- 
herr), count (Graf), prince (Furst), or duke (Herzog), or promotions within the noble ranks. 
Gnadenakte apply to recognitions or confirmations of obscured claims to titles already awarded, to 
changes of name or arms, and to certain dynastic titles. Not all Standeserhóhtungen and Gnadenakte 
are included in the calculations made here, Female creations of all ages and minor males have been 
excluded since their elevations did not proceed from their own merits but from those of their parents 
or other relatives. Forty-one women and thirteen minor males were thus omitted. Also not included 
are clevations of whole branches of families not mentioned by individual patent but by a general grant 
covering anyone successfully advancing a claim of descent through this branch. These I have excluded: 
first, because it is difficult to determine with precision how many people were affected; second, because 
the elevations made in this way were due not to the accomplishments of the new nobles but rather to 
some claim to nobility, or some service performed, by an ancestor. Between 1871 and 1918 there were 
27 such wholesale creations, resulting in the ennobling of perhaps 250 persons. Note that when large 
numbers of men from the same family were simultaneously created but were individually specified in 
the collective patent they are entered in the calculations. Here there was a distinct intention on the 
part of the monarch to elevate these members of the family, but not others. Another form of Standeser- 
Adhung climinated from consideration here was an award resulting from dynastic complications in royal 
or mediatized houses. A Prussian prince of the blood, for example, on renunciation of his succession or 
property rights following an pev abdo marriage, might receive a lower, nonroyal title of count or 
the like. There were fourteen such creations during the period of the Empire. Finally, Gnadenakre 
resulting only in alterations of name or arms have been disregarded, 
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rank of von, 151 to baron, 54 to count, 15 to prince, and one to duke.) Of these 
1,315 men, 1,129 were born bourgeois while 186 were already Prussian nobles 
and were now raised to a higher rank in the nobility. William I was responsible 
for 4x9 new creations or advances, Frederick III for 6o? and William II for 836. 

A variety of sources, but especially the aristocratic annual known commonly 
as the Gotha, can be employed to form a portrait of most of the new or newly 
advanced nobles.? It is not always possible to obtain complete biographical data, 
however, especially with regard to parentage. And in the few cases in which the 
noble was never listed in the Gotha or elsewhere, the skeletal reference in Gritz- 
ner or Houwald is the only information available. In this study, a code was 
assigned to each category of information (parentage, occupation, and so forth), 
and this material was then processed by an IBM 7094 computer.™ 


Advances within, rather than additions to, the nobility were more common 
under the first two Kings than under the last, and therefore those receiving favors 
from William I and his son had more aristocratic sires than did those who were 
beholden to William II (see Tables I and II, pp. 761, 762-63). In advancing nobles, 
William I was more likely than his successors to choose men who had aristocratic 
mothers as well as fathers. William I's preference for a noble maternal connection 
is manifest in those men whom he promoted from bourgeois to noble status. Al- 
most 28 per cent of such elevations had noble mothers, a percentage considerably 
higher than that o£ similar creations made by either his son or grandson. Frederick 
IIT's taste for promoting old nobles along with creating new ones was even more 
pronounced than that of his father (see Table I, p. 761). Those whom he ad- 
vanced were, however, twice as likely as William I's promotions to have bourgeois 


8 Men who were elevated more than once (nineteen cases) are tabulated only one time, in the 
highest rank awarded. 

9 Because the sample is small, caution must be observed in rendering the figures for Frederick II's 
creations into percentages, The same reservation applies to other samples of limited size, such as dukes, 
princes, counts, and so forth. 

10 The Gotha, first published at Gotha in 1764, appeared under various titles until 1942. Under 
tha Empire, the title was usually the Gothaisches Genealogisches Taschenbuch, and it was issued in 
separate volumes for cach rank except duke, with the von's subdivided according to date of title (c.g., 
Gothatsches Genealogisches Taschenbuch der Uradeligen/Briefadeligen/Freiherrlichen/ Grüflichen/ Fürst- 
lichen Häuser). The pursuit of nobles in the pages of the Gotha is very taxing. A noble's name is 
usually, but not always, entered in the edition appearing shortly after his creation, but subsequent 
editions are likely to carry biographical information not given in the original entry. A continuation of 
the Gotha, Genealogisches Handbuch des deutschen Adels (44 vols. to date, Glücksburg, 1951- ), 
also appears in separate volumes for each rank and subdivided for all ranks according to date of crea- 
tion. This source is considerably less valuable, however, since its genealogies concentrate on living 
members of the families rather than on their nineteenth-century ancestors. The Handbuch des preuss- 
ischen Adels (2 vols., Berlin, 1892) is also of value. Where all of these failed, the missing informa- 
tion could sometimes be culled from the following: Wer Iss (10 vols., Berlin, 1905-35); Allgemeine 
Deutsche Biographie (56 vols., Leipzig, 1875-1912); Neue Deutsche Biographie (8 vols. to date, Berlin, 
1952— ); Biographisches Jahrbuch und deutscher Nekrolog (18 vols., Vienna, 1896-1917); Deutsches 
Biographisches Jahrbuch (1x vols, Berlin, 1925-32); and other standard biographical manuals, 

11Mmes. Andrea Smith and Shirley Gilbert of the Office for Statistical Study and Survey Research 
at Princeton University kindly introduced me to the complexities of data processing, Professor John R. 
Gillis provided a number of bibliographical suggestions. The staff of the Genealogical Division of the 
New York Public Library greatly facilitated my research. 
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mothers, although they had been more successful in finding noble wives by the 
time of their promotion, or shortly thereafter. William II was much more in- 
clined to raise men from bourgeois to noble status than to promote old aristocrats 
to more exalted ranks; thus fewer of his creations could claim noble fathers, though 
many of them had aristocratic mothers or wives, and in some cases both. In all 


Table I 
Creations of Various Ranks by Various Monarchs (All Creations)" 





















William I Frederick III William II 


Per cent No. Per cent No. Per cent 
I 12 
Prince 12 1.44 
Count 31 3.71 
Baron 53 6.34 
88.39 





three reigns, about one creation in three went to men who had brothers or other 
close relatives similarly favored by one of the three sovereigns (see Table II, pp: 
762-63). 

Agricultural pursuits were the most frequent occupation of the new nobles' 
fathers, varying from 33 per cent under Frederick III to 25 per cent under William 
II (see Table III, pp. 765-66). About 14 per cent of the favors awarded by each of 
the three monarchs went to sons of fathers who were in military service. Of these 


13 Hereafter the following abbreviations will be used in the tables: 


Wi = William I v= von Prot = Protestant 
F3 = Frederick III B = baron RC — Roman Catholic 
Wa = William II C = count geh = geheim 
P = prince Reg = Regierung 
D = duke unk = unknown 
FO = Foreign Office 
ha. = hectares 
Pr = Prussia 


xPr = outside Prussia 
PrxPr = in and outside Prussia 


imp = imperial 

Fkm = Fidethommiss Rhid = Rhineland 

Bbg = Brandenburg Sax = Saxony 

EP = East Prussia SH = Schleswig-Holstein 
Hano = Hanover Sil = Silesia 

Hess = Hesse Wfal = Westphalia 

Pom = Pomerania WP = West Prussia 

Pos = Posen 


Information in parentheses following the description of each table indicates the sample used to deter- 
mine the percentages given. 
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fathers, almost 8o per cent served in the Prussian Army, for the most part attain- 
ing some rank between captain and colonel. Slightly under 4 per cent were in the 
imperial navy, and the balance served in the armies of other German states, in 
which a large proportion (40 per cent) achieved general rank. Approximately 
one elevation in every six went to a man whose father was employed in the bu- 
reaucracy, with almost 8o per cent of these fathers holding positions in the Prussian 
service and almost all of the rest in the administrations of various of the other 
German states rather than in the imperial bureaucracy.? Like the fathers in the 
military, those who were Prussian civil servants were usually in the middle ranks 
and were concentrated in some branch of the judiciary. Frederick III was con- 
spicuously less likely to grant titles to sons of bureaucratic fathers, being much 
more partial than his father and rather more than his son to men whose fathers 
were active in business or banking (see Table III, pp. 765-66). 

An overwhelming majority of the new, or newly advanced, nobles themselves 
—steady at about 85 per cent throughout the Empire—were Protestant (see Table 
IV, p. 768), a percentage considerably higher than the proportion of Protestants 
in the Prussian population just before the First World War (62 per cent) (see 
Table IV, p. 768). Frederick III awarded titles to only two Jews, but this number 
raises the percentage of Jews among his creations to a level considerably higher 
than that attained under either William I or William IL!* In selecting new peers 
or in advancing old ones, William I was partial to men of military background, 
inclining considerably more than his son, and rather more than his grandson, 
to bring forward not only men who were professional soldiers but those in other 
occupations who earlier had served in the armed forces (see Tables IV and V, 
pp. 768, 770).5 William I was very partial to officers in the ranks of colonel or 
below, while his son showed a preference for awarding titles to generals. William 
II tended to divide his honors between the two groups (see Table VI, p. 772). 
The nobles created by both Williams were less likely to be landlords, either as 
professionals or as incidental holders, than those raised by Frederick III (see 

18 In the early years of the Empire few fathers of new nobles would have served in the imperial 
navy or bureaucracy since in most cases the fathers’ careers ended before 181. It is curious, however, 
that the number of fathers in imperial service does not increase significantly in the later years of the 
Empire. 

14In rgro Jews numbered just over 1 per cent of the Prussian population, a figure that varied only 
slightly during the Empire. (See Prussia, Statistisches Amt, Statistisches Jahrbuch fär den preussischen 
Staat, 1914 [Berlin, 1915], 15.) Since the Gotha lists baptized Jews as Protestant or Catholic it is 
difficult to determine accurately how many men who were born Jewish were ennobled. For criticism of 
Frederick M's grants of the von to Minister of Justice Heinrich Friedberg and to Reichsgerichtsprasident 
Eduard Simson, see Ladislaus Count Szógyényi-Marich (Austro-Hungarian ambassador in Berlin) to 
Foreign Minister Gustav Count Kálnoky, Mar. 17, 24, 1888, in Preussen III, CXXXIII (Berichte), 
Haus- Hof- und Staatsarchiv, Vienna [hereafter cited as HHStA]; and Denkwürdigkeiten des General- 
Feldmarschalls Alfred Grajen von Waldersee, ed. Heinrich O. Meisner (3 vols., Stuttgart, 1923-25), I, 
376, 394, 402. 

18In a few cases doubt arose as to how a noble was to be counted with regard to occupation. The 
rule applied was to list him in that occupation which consumed most of his time but which did not 

ily produce most of his income. Thus, for example, a fifty-five-year-old army captain also a 
landlord is presumed to have been in the inactive reserves and is classified as a landlord. A twenty-five- 


year-old lieutenant, also a landowner, known to have continued later in life in army service, is listed 
as an army officer. 
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Tables IV and V, pp. 769, 770). In all three reigns, few creations were made 
from the ranks of the Prussian or imperial bureaucracies, a high of 23 per cent 
being reached under Frederick III Those bureaucrats who did receive titles 
were usually in the higher ranks,” about 75 per cent of them in the Prussian rather 
than in the imperial civil service (see Tables V, VII, and VIII, pp. 770, 773, 774). 
Provincial administrative posts were frequently held by the nobles in Prussian 
employ, but the most common occupation was the judiciary. The concentration of 
new Prussian nobles in legal posts is probably attributable to the distaste of the 
older nobility for serving in this department? The Prussian judiciary was low in 
both prestige and pay; it was the only branch of the government with a significant 
number of Jewish officials.'? William I’s creations were usually in their late forties, 
while his successors favored men well into their fifties (see Table II, p. 763). 

Both Williams created about the same number of nobles annually, but the 
younger ruler, unlike his grandfather, was notorious for the indiscriminate 
nature of his awards of honors and titles?? In William II’s defense, however, it 
should be remembered that his reign was a period in which the appetite for in- 
signia and trappings—an affliction one disdainful observer described as “ermine 
fever"—was widespread?! The last King of Prussia frequently granted patents 
covering whole branches of families, sometimes resulting in the simultaneous 
elevation of as many as thirty persons.? The patents were often issued not to 
specific individuals but at large to anyone able to prove his descent in that branch. 
Tides were only part of William's boundless largesse: Red Eagles, Pour le 
mérites, rights of address as Excellenz came to be showered with alarming 
abandon. Many aristocrats of ancient lineage, who rightly felt that the nobility 
was being vulgarized by a monarch in whom more than one detected strains 


16 Some nobles listed in other professions (e.g., professors and certain doctors of medicine) are, of 
course, properly bureaucrats in Prussia. Even if their number is added to those of the administrative 
bureaucrats the percentage is not large. 

1? The division of Prussian bureaucrats into the Rangklassen cited in Table VIII was adopted in 
1817 and continued, with many alterations, until 1918. The following are the principal officials in 
each Klasse. Klasse 1: Unter Staatssekretdre, Ministerialdirektoren, Oberprüsidenten, Geheime Kónig- 
liche Oberregicrungsrdte, Chefprisidenten of the Oberlandesgerichte. Klasse 2: Voriragende Rate der 
Ministerien with the title of Geheimer Ober Rat, Regicrungsprisidenten, Universitatsrektoren, Polizei- 
prüsident of Berlin, Oberlandesgerichtsprüsidenten. Klasse 3: Vortragende Rate with the title of Geheim 
Rat, Provinzialsteuerdirektoren, Senatsprasidenten of the Oberlandesgerichte, Prüsidenten of the Landes- 
gerichte, Oberstaatsanwalte, Polizeiprisidenten (excluding Berlin), Oberforstmeister. Klasse 4: Rite, 
Polixeidirektoren, Landgerichtsdirektoren, Oberlandesgerichtsréte and Landesgerichtsrite, Erste Staats- 
anwilte, Oberfórster, Bauinspektoren. Subaltern: Ministerialsekretire, Gerichtssekretàre. For a more 
complete listing and discussion, see Conrad Bornhak, Preussisches Staatsrecht Q vols., Freiburg, 
1889), II, 83-85; and Hermann Lorenz, Die Amtstitel und Rangverhdltnisse der... Reichs- und preus- 
sischen Staatsbeamten (Berlin, 1907). 

18 Muncy, Junker, 70-73. Note that in Table VII, all judicial personnel are bourgeois raised to the 
rank of von. 

19 Ernest Hamburger, “Jews in Public Service under the German Monarchy,” Leo Baeck Institute, 
Year Book, IX (1964), 225~27. 

20 William I averaged twenty-five creations per year; William II, twenty-cight. Frederick III came 
to the throne aware that he was a dying man and granted sixty titles in ninety-nine days. 

31 [Mme. Morel?], From an Eastern Embassy: Memoirs of London, Berlin & the East (Philadel- 
phia, 1920), 161. 

23 This was not a common practice with his precedessors; William II was responsible for 85 per 

cent of the patents of this sort granted during the Empire, > 
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of the parvenu, acutely resented William's capricious favors?* Some of William's 
creations were not kindly treated by bearers of less recent titles, who regarded as 
sorry masquerade the decoration of tradesmen’s sons with noble insignia. William 
II's competent Civil Cabinet Chief, Friedrich Lucanus, the son of a druggist, 
was given a von and subjected thereafter to the sobriquet Der Apotheker by 
members of the older aristocracy. Titles awarded by other sovereigns to men 
from business backgrounds were no better received 25 

By the end of the Empire, even the dignity of prince was threatened with a 
decline in reputation. William I considered the princely rank appropriate only 
for men possessing great fortunes that they were willing to entail so that future 
holders of the title could maintain themselves in a state suitable to their exalted 
rank?* He was consequently very sparing in granting it; his only such award 
during the Empire went in 1871 to Bismarck. From bis father, Bismarck had 
inherited an estate in Pomerania of less than 2,000 hectares, but William I, on 
elevating his minister to count in 1867, had seen to it that Bismarck's landed 
position matched his new dignity by giving him 400,000 thalers (about £60,000 
in the currency of the day), directing that it be used to purchase an entailed 
estate. Bismarck invested this sum, together with 100,000 thalers of his own sav- 
ings, in the acquisition of Varzin in Pomerania, an estate of 8,125 hectares. In 
1871, on being elevated to prince, Bismarck was given the Sachsenwald in Lauen- 
burg, some 8,114 hectares in extent. Bismarck simultaneously purchased Fried- 
richsruh, located in the midst of the forest, a holding that, with later additions, 


28 Denkwiürdigkeiten des General-Feldmarschalls Alfred Grafen von Waldersee, ed, Meisner, II, 220, 
424, 426; Das Tagebuch der Baronin Spitremberg, geb. Freiin v. Varnbüler: Aufzeichnungen aus der 
Hofgesellschaft des Hohenxollernreiches, cd. Rudolf Vierhaus (2d rev. ed., Gottingen, 1960), 392-93, 
530; Ludwig Raschdau, In Weimar als preussischer Gesandter: Ein Buch der Erinnerungen an deutsche 
Fürstenhóje, 1894-1897 (Berlin, 1924), 107, 110—12, 119, 184-85; Alexander Prince Hohenlohe, dus 
meinem Leben (Frankfurt a.M., 1925), 327-28; Colmar Baron von der Goltz, Denkwirdigkeiten 
(Berlin, 1929), 297. William II’s most absurd innovation with respect to honors was the striking of 
the Kaiser William I centenary memorial medal in 1897. Every Prussian soldier and bureaucrat was 
eligible to receive this decoration, and it was therefore popularly referred to as the Zeitgenossenmedaille. 
(See Eugen von Jagemann, Fünfundsiebzig Jahre des Erlebens und Erfahrens (1849-1924) [Heidel- 
berg, 1925], 143.) For William II as parvenu, see [Edgar Vincent] Viscount D'Abernon, The Diary 
of an Am assador (3 vols., Garden City, N. Y., 1929-31), Il, axo—11; and Maurice F. Egan, Ten 
Years near the German Frontier: A Retrospect and a Warning (New York, 1919), 59, for Prussian 
critics; complaints from Bavarians can be found in Philipp Count zu Eulenburg to Friedrich von Hol- 
stein, Feb. 9, 1892, Eulenburg Papers, XVII, Bundesarchiv, Koblenz; Marie von Bunsen, Zeitgenossen 
die ich erlebte, 1900-1930 (Leipzig, 1932), 93; and in Alexander Hohenlohe, Aus meinem Leben, 
360; see also Jules Huret, En Allemagne: Berlin (Paris, 1909), 89-90. 

3*On Lucanus, also known to Eulenburg and others as "Look anus,” see Holstein to Eulenburg, 
Sept. 23, 1895, Eulenburg Papers, XXXVII; notice by Eulenburg, Oct. 22, 1896, ibid., XLIV; Eulen- 
burg to Holstein, Feb. 1, 1897, ibid., XLV; see also Erinnerungen und Gedanken des Botschafters 
Anton Graf Monts, ed, Karl Friedrich Nowak and Friedrich Thimme (Berlin, 1932), 380; ee Bogdan 
Count von Hutten-Czapski, Sechzig Jahre Politik und Gesellschaft (2 vols., Berlin, 1935), I, 311. 

35 Ambassador Prince Münster, merely a count (though one of great ancestry) until William II 
elevated him, complained that a young secretary in his embassy in Paris, Wilhelm Schoen, the son of 
a Worms merchant grown rich in hides, “smelled of leather” and therefore, presumably, was unworthy 
of the von conferred on him by the Grand Duke of Hesse. Later Schoen acquired a baronage from 
the same source, an elevation that exposed him to ridicule. (See Bernhard Prince voa Bülow, Denk- 
wilrdigkeiten [4 vols, Berlin, 1930-31], L 395; IH, a1.) 

26 The Correspondence of William I. & Bismarck, u. A. J. Ford (2 vols, New York, 1903), I, 
157-58. 
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comprised 1,234 hectares.*? The two individuals elevated to princely rank by Fred- 
erick III held considerable property; one of them, Prince Solms-Baruth, owned an 
entail of 30,648 hectares in Brandenburg, one of the largest holdings in Prussia? 
Under William H, however, the monetary requirement for princes slipped some- 
what in that he elevated two men (Chancellor Bülow and Philipp Eulenburg) 
whose estates were modest and who had no great personal fortunes derived from 
other sources. The King’s relaxation of standards did not escape aristocratic 
criticism in the case of Eulenburg, whose elevation occasioned much disapproval 
in Berlin's erste Gesellschaft.” Bülow owned less land but possessed more capital 
than Eulenburg; the Chancellor's prestige and popularity apparently spared him 
reproach. 

At the same time William II stubbornly insisted on awarding higher titles 
to men who did not want them but who were not always able to resist the King's 
pleasure. The reasons for this lack of enthusiasm varied. Some were not anxious 
to owe anything to a monarch they did not like; some felt they could not afford 
to maintain themselves on the more elaborate scale an advance would require; 
others preferred to be distinguished as ancient von’s or barons rather than to be 
the most recent of the counts or princes.?? 

A. differentiation of the new creations and advancements made not by reign 
but by random spans of time indicates the possibility that changes in the character 
of the nobility perhaps reflected transformations in Prussian society as well as 
differences in royal personalities. 'The spans, chosen arbitrarily, that were used 


27 Alfred Vagts, "Bismarck's Fortune," Central European History, I (Sept. 1968), 209; sec also 
Correspondence of William I. & Bismarck, I, 85; Ferdinand Philipp, “Die Erinnerungen von Bismarcks 
Anwalt, Suddeutsche Monatshefte, XXIV (Feb. 1927), 387; and Otto von Bismarck, Die Gesam- 
melten Werke (15 vols., Berlin, 1923-33), VII, 532. When the Iron Chancellor resigned in 1890, 
William II declared his intention of making Bismarck Duke of Lauenburg, the title to be accompanied 
by a dotation to cover the additional costs of living involved. Bismarck refused, however, declaring 
that without the dotation he was too poor to become a duke, and with it he would have let himself 
be bought off. (See Szógyényi to Vienna, Mar. 25, 1890, Preussen III, CXXXVIII [Berichte], HHStA; 
Eulenburg diary, Mar. 18, 1890, Eulenburg Papers, X.) 

28 This figure is given in the Gothatscher Genealogischer Hofkalendar nebst. diplomatisch-statis- 
tischen Jahrbuch (Berlin, 1885), 201. Solms's holdings paled beside the great latifundia held by the 
princes of Pless (70,139 hectares) and of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen (60,000 hectares). (See Hand- 
wörterbuch der Staatswissenschaften, ed. J. Conrad e? al. [3d rev. ed., 8 vols, Jena, 1909-11], VI, 
411—12.) 

29 Sce Tagebuch der Baronin Spitxemberg, cd. Vierhaus, 392-93; Chlodwig Prince zu Hohenlohe- 
Schillingsfürst, Denkwtürdigkeiten der Reichskanzlerseit (Stuttgart, 1931), 554; and Hutten-Czapski, 
Sechzig Jahre, I, 249-50. There is, however, considerable material in Volume LXIX of the Eulenburg 
Papers that indicates William JI’s interest in determining the financial position of the Dohna family 
before awarding one or more of its members the title of prince. 

30 Hans von Tresckow, Von Fürsten und anderen Sterblichen: Erinnerungen eines Kriminalkom- 
missars (Berlin, 1922), 173-74; Tagebuch der Baronin Spitzemberg, cd. Vierhaus, 392-93, 405; Axel 
Count Schwering (pseud.), The Berlin Court under William IE (London, 1915), 160; Hellmuth von 
Gerlach, Erinnerungen eines Junkers (Berlin, n.d.), 14; Jaeger, Unternehmer in der deutschen Politik, 
259—60; Philipp, "Erinnerungen," 390. For Chancellor Theobald von Bethmann Hollweg’s refusal to 
be elevated to count, sce Szógyényi to Foreign Minister Count Achrenthal, June 11, 1911, Preussen III, 
CLXIX (Varia), HHStA. Chancellor Leo von Caprivi's unhappiness at his unexpected promotion to 
count is reported in Szógyényi to Kálnoky, Dec. 22, 1891, CXLI (Varia), ibid. One prominent industrial- 
ist declined a baronage offered by Frederick HI on the grounds that as Baron von Krupp his business 
might suffer. (See Robert Baron Lucius von Ballhausen, Bismarck-Erinnerungen [Stuttgart, 1921], 
450.) For refusals of offers of von, see Morscy, Oberste Reichsverwaltung, 247-48. 
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for this purpose were 1871-1879, 1880-1893, 1894-1905, 1906-August 4, 1914, and 
August 5, 1914- November 9, 1918 (see Table IX, pp. 778-80). 

Such a differentiation shows that the percentage of Roman Catholic nobles 
increased significantly after the end of the Kulturkampf (1879) and that the 
percentage of Jewish creations rose sharply in the decade preceding the outbreak 
of the First World War. In parentage an almost steady increase in the percentage 
of bankers, businessmen, and professional men can be noted, while the number 
of fathers in military service shows an almost constant decline. Among the nobles 
themselves there is an almost steady fall in the percentage of army officers, and 
there is an almost constant increase in the percentage of naval, business, banking, 
and professional figures. 'Those nobles created during World War I were less 
likely than their peacetime predecessors to have either aristocratic fathers, mothers, 
or wives. Insufficient data prevent a conclusive description of the professional 
occupation of the fathers of these wartime creations. Titles went less to those in 
the military than to those in agriculture, and the number of bureaucrats 
honored showed a marked increase. It should be emphasized, however, that 

. while more nobles, and more nobles’ fathers, were involved in banking, business, 
or professions as we near 1918, their number never approached those drawn from 
agrarian, military, or bureaucratic pursuits. 

If the new or newly advanced nobles are differentiated by rank rather than by 
creator, the following conclusions can be drawn from the data. Higher titles 
tended to go to men of ancient aristocratic lineage, both paternal and maternal, 
and higher ranking nobles were more likely to marry noblewomen (see Table 
X, pp. 782-83). Awards of baron or higher were rarely (26 of 221 awards) made to 
men with bourgeois fathers, and then usually only after they had first been granted 
the ennobling von. As one ascends through the degrees of nobility one en- 
counters an increasing concentration of men whose fathers’ livelihoods were 
derived from agriculture (see Table III, pp. 765-66). Few nobles, especially those 
in the ranks above von, had bureaucratic fathers. Only in the rank of von could 
the nobles’ family backgrounds be described as diverse. 

The men granted titles, when differentiated by rank, show an occupational 
differentiation similar to that which distinguished their fathers. Again, as we 
ascend through the grades of the nobility, the percentage of creations of men 
engaged in agriculture rises without exception. The opposite curve occurs in the 
case of men who were professional soldiers. A higher proportion of von’s were 
soldiers or sailors; as one moves up in the nobility the percentage of military 
figures decreases (see Table V, pp. 770-71). Military officers elevated to the rank of 
count were more likely to be generals, while honors of baron and von were more 
evenly spread through the ranks (see Table VI, p. 772). The proportion of 
bureaucrats in the Prussian civil service is never great and disappears entirely 
in the ranks of prince and duke (see Table V, pp. 770771). High titles usually went 
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o men in high offices (see Table VII, p. 773). The judiciary, avoided by the old 
iristocracy, was the principal department of the government from which bourgeois 
yureaucrats were elevated into the inferior ranks of the nobility. Awards to 
mperial bureaucrats were rare; 57 per cent of them went to men working in the 
foreign Office (see Table VIII, p. 774). 

One vital question must unfortunately remain inadequately answered: why 
were these particular men singled out for royal favor, and to what did they owe 
heir new status? Neither Houwald, Gritzner, the Gotha, nor other annuals 
reating the nobility say much more than that occasionally, for example, a soldier 
eceived his title “for good and true service in both war and peace.” Sometimes 
he biographical data reveal the reason for the creation. The grant of a title to a 
commoner on the day of his marriage to a noble lady probably was not a coin- 
idence. Sometimes the new noble is recognizable as an intimate of the King, 
x as a civil servant particularly valued by his royal master. Both Gritzner and 
douwald abound in names of old friends, or favorites?! or trusted counselors of 
William I and his successors, drawn into or elevated within the nobility. Some 
‘reations were attributable to impulsive acts of generosity; some went to old civil 
iervants on the eve of retirement (or to their sons, if, presumably, the fathers 
leclined the honor). Others were awarded to descendants in the female line of 
itles extinguished in the male line or to landlords inheriting or creating entails. 

Acts of conspicuous philanthropy by wealthy bourgeois also occasioned the 
restowal of titles, and indeed the eleemosynary instinct seems to have been con- 
siderably heightened by the prospect that good works might be rewarded by 
1oble patents. William I admitted to Bismarck that grants to charities—or to the 
House of Hohenzollern—might be reciprocated by grants of nobility, and under 
William's grandson the connection between the two became transparent? Robert 
Count Zedlitz-Trützschler, who spent seven years at court as one of William II's 
Hofmarschálle and who was therefore in a position to know, estimated in 1904 
hat in the preceding fifteen years almost one million marks had been contributed 
annually to good works in return for titles and other royal favors.* An illustra- 
ive anecdote, given some currency in Berlin society in 1907, concerned the 
efforts of Fritz Friedlander-Fuld to obtain a von. Friedländer, who was im- 
mensely wealthy from Silesian coal and iron, and his wife were very ambitious 


31 William II introduced more favorites into the nobility than did his predecessors. His creations 
included several personal physicians and military adjutants, the architect Ernst Thne and the court 
painter Adolf Menzel, both of whose works the last Kaiser greatly admired; Count Douglas, a rich 
industrialist often seen at court, and “Phili” Eulenburg, at the time of his elevation to prince in 1900 
a confidant. 

32 Correspondence of William I. & Bismarck, 1, 160-61. In 1877 William I granted the tide of 
count to Adolf von Schack after Schack, according to Eulenburg, promised to will his valuable art 
collection to the Prussian royal house. When he died in 1894, the treasures passed into the possession 
of the Hohenzollerns. (Eulenburg to William II, Apr. 16, 1894, Eulenburg Papers, XXIX.) See also 
Rogge, Holstein und Harden, 179 0.3. 

38 Robert Count Zedlitz-Trützschler, Zswól] Jahre am deutschen Katserhof (Berlin, 1924), 75-77. 
Sec also Friedrich Schmidt-Ott, Erlebtes und Erstrebtes 1860-1950 (Wiesbaden, 1952), 82-83; Tage- 
buch der Baronin Spitsemberg, ed. Vierhaus, 530. 
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for social preferment. He approached Chancellor Bülow and offered to contribute 
500,000 marks to some, perhaps to any, charity in return for a title. Bülow count- 
ered that the sum would have to be doubled to guarantee a successful entreaty 
with William II. Friedlinder agreed, and Bülow reported the transaction to the 
Kaiser, who exclaimed delightedly, “Haben Sie nicht noch mehr von der Sorte 
Menschen?” The aspiring candidate got his von? 

In many cases a man desiring a title could apply to the king, sometimes 
directly but usually through some influential noble intermediary. If the would-be 
noble was from a family whose claim to a patent of nobility was cloudy but 
possible, he could ask for a confirmation or recognition of his descent and right 
to bear the title. I£, however, no pretension could be made to an ancient line, 
discreet overtures might be initiated to bring the desire to be ennobled, or ad- 
vanced, to the ruler's attention. Saxe-Coburg had long been notorious, and 
Bavaria not above suspicion, for trafficking in patents of nobility, and by the turn 
of the century some Prussian aristocrats were convinced that venality was 
playing an increasingly conspicuous role in such affairs in Berlin as well. This 
unsavory discovery became particularly painful when it was found that some 
nobles, of excellent connections but penurious means, had gathered fees for serv- 
ing as channels of influence for those in pursuit of titles and other crown favors.*® 

Of the 1,315 awards considered here, the reason for the grant of 696 (just 
under 53 per cent) can be assigned with some certainty. A total of 257 was be- 
stowed for miscellaneous but clearly discernible reasons, 63 for military, and 5 
for bureaucratic service, with this fact declared in their patents. There were 116 
confirmations of obscure Prussian titles or recognitions in Prussia of foreign 
ones. Considerations of landownership prompted 13 awards, and at least another 
11 were likely occasioned by the same factor. It is probable that 39 bureaucrats 
of Klasse 1 or higher category received their titles because of the sovereign’s 
personal acquaintance with them through the conduct of affairs of state. 

A total of 192 titles to military figures can be accounted for as follows. Of 
169 generals receiving titles, 85 (50.30 per cent) were honored on the occasion of 
their being transferred from active service to the reserves (zur Disposition). 
Another seven entered the reserves within a year of receiving titles, the award 
thus presumably being in anticipation of their forthcoming change in status. 
Because of the extensive acquaintance that both William I and William II had in 
military circles, it seems likely that they knew personally the 96 generals and 
admirals on active service receiving titles and that their titles resulted from the 

84 Tresckow, Fürsten, 173; Tagebuch der Baronin Spitzemberg, ed. Vierhaus, 456—57. 

35 Denkwiirdigkeiten des General-Feldmarschalls Alfred Grafen von Waldersee, ed. Meisner, II, 
220; Marie von Bunsen, Lost Courts of Europe (New York, 1930), 99; Hohenlohe, Aus meinem Leben, 
327-28; Vagts, "Bismarck's Fortune," 223, n. 88, in addition to the references in notes 33 and 34, 
above. For Prussian nobles' traffic in parliamentary votes, sec Paul Count Vasili (pseud., perhaps for 
Catherine Princess Radziwill), La société de Berlin (Paris, 1884), 21-22. Sales of titles in other Ger- 


man states are mentioned in Jagemann, Finfundsiebsig Jahre, 148; and Johann-Heinrich Graf Bern- 
storff, Memoirs, tr. Eric Sutton (New York, 1936), 64. 
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King’s satisfaction with their martial capacities or personal characteristics. The 
reason for the honors to lower officers is more difficult to determine, but four 
promotions went to bourgeois serving in crack regiments of almost exclusively 
aristocratic character. 

` For the remaining 619 creations there is simply no clear evidence. 


Finally, the data provide information on patterns of landownership®* The 
differentiation here will be made in terms of the different sorts of legal character 
applied to landed property, and the rank in the nobility awarded the newly 
created or newly advanced landowning nobles. My concern in dealing with the 
landlord nobles is to determine to what extent these men composed a settled 
landed class. How many had fathers who had also been landlords, especially 
landlords on the same estates? Next, can a connection between various ranks and 
various sorts and sizes of landed property be detected? Does a relationship exist 
between the acquisition of landed estates, or an alteration in the legal character 
of land already owned, and the award of a title? To what extent were conditions 
regarding retention of land and preservation of its legal character e on 
patents of nobility granted to landlords? 

A number of legally defined types of landownership existed in Prussia prior 
to 1918, but the form examined here is the Fideikommiss (entailed estate). In the 
Gotha and other sources on which data regarding the nobility depend, landed 
property is, unfortunately, more often referred to descriptively than legally. Thus, 
for example, many lords will be described as “Herr auf Nieder-Bockhorn” or 
some such estate name, information that tells us nothing about the legal character 
of Nieder-Bockhorn. Some estates so described were discovered to be Fideikom- 
misse and were tabulated as such; otherwise they are hereafter referred to as 
Herrschaften. 

In Prussian law a Fidetkommiss was constituted when the owner of lands with 
an annual yield of at least 7,500 marks or of capital in the sum of 30,000 marks 
made a declaration prescribing the manner in which the use of said property, 
undiminished and unencumbered, was to devolve upon his heirs?" The arrange- 
ment was calculated to preserve the prestige (Ansehen) of the family and could 
be terminated only when it failed to attain this objective, when the family died 
out, or when all the affected participants agreed to the dissolution of the Fidei- 
khommiss 38 


86 Urban real estate is not considered. 

87 Only 2 of the 172 Prussian Fideikommisse belonging to men elevated during the Empire were 
Geldfideikommisse, the others being composed of land. The law provided exceptions through which a 
Fidetkommiss could be reduced in size or capital. What these exceptions are is not clear, but the ad- 
vantage taken of them can be noted in the Statistisches Jahrbuch für den preussischen Staat, 1913 
(Berlin, 1914), 82-83. 

58 Hendwirterbuch der Staatswissenschaften, ed. Conrad e£ aL, IV, 104-106. 
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During the course of the Empire, 170 titles were conferred on men who owned 
an equal number of landed Fideikommisse in Prussia. The hectarage is known 
for 103 of these estates, their average size being 2,496 hectares (see Table XI, be- 
low)? Considerably more Fideikommisse were located in the provinces of 
Silesia, Posen, and Pomerania, while fewer, but on an average more extensive, 
entails were found in East Prussia, West Prussia, and Brandenburg—all areas 
east of the Elbe. The Fideikommisse belonging to the nobles created or promoted 
during the Empire constituted 13 per cent of the total number of such estates in 
existence in 1912 and were rather larger (2,496 versus 1,920 hectares) than the 
average of all Fideikommisse in Prussia in that year. 

Three out of every four holders of Fideikommisse ennobled during the Empire 
owed their creations to William II, who was more inclined to elevate such agrarian 
figures than were his predecessors (see "Table XII, p. 787). Entails belonging 
to the new creations were significantly larger in William Il's reign than in that of 
his grandfather, and, unlike William I, he made numerous awards to holders of 
Fideikommisse in Posen (see Tables XII and XIII, pp. 787, 788). William I was 
much more insistent than the other two monarchs that the continuing possession 


Table XI 
Fideikommiss Holdings (All Creations) 








Total 
hectarage of | hectarage of 

























Province these Fkm | these Fkm 
East Prussia 6,946 2,315 
West Prussia 21,976 2,198 
Posen 45,208 2,659 
Pomerania 58,704 2,935 
Silesia 63,881 2,777 
Brandenburg 45:944 51743 
Saxony 4,266 1,067 
Rhineland 3,454 «691 
Westphalia 357 179 
Hanover 4,971 1,243 
Hesse 1,510 380 
Schleswig-Holstein 4,226 1,057 
Unknown 652 

Total 





39 The nobles owned an additional eight Fideikommisse outside Prussia, one being in Anhalt, six 
in the Mecklenburgs, and one in an unknown location. 
t0 Statistisches Jahrbuch für den preussischen Staat, 1913, 83. 
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of a title depend on retention of the entail by the noble created or by his descend- 
ants. This is undoubtedly because the great majority of titles (32 of 39, or 82 per 
cent) he awarded to holders of Fideikommisse were those of baron, count, or 
prince. Retention of the estate was considered necessary for the preservation of 
the dignity of such superior titles. On the other hand, only 2 of Frederick III’s 
5 and 48 of William II’s 126 (38 per cent) creations who held Fideikommisse 
were at the level of baron or above. 

Of the 170 nobles who held Fideikommisse, 44 per cent had inherited the 
lands comprising these entails from their fathers, 2 per cent from their wives, 
3 per cent from their mothers, 2 per cent from extinguished branches of the 
family, and x per cent from stepfathers. The nature of the acquisition of the rest 
is unknown; some doubtless were obtained by purchase, others by inheritance. 
Four out of every 10 creations who held Fideikommisse had conditions imposed 
in their patents, most of them limiting the title's transmission through primo- 
geniture and possession of the estate. Restriction of inheritance to male heirs in 
possession accounted for most of the remaining conditions. When the future of a 
title was dependent on the retention of an entail, the entail was rather larger 
(averaging 2,802 versus 2,496 hectares) than the average size of all FideikKommisse 
held by the new or newly advanced nobles. Generally the higher a noble's rank 
the more likely he was to possess a Prussian Fideikommiss, to hold one larger in 
size than those belonging to men of inferior title, and to have his patent qualified 
by a condition concerning the devolution of the entail (see Table XII, p. 787). 

It is difficult to determine whether or not the new nobles were themselves 
responsible for the establishment of the Fideikommisse. What we do know is that 
of the 170 creations who held Fideikommisse, 49 (29 per cent) were the Stifter, 
that is, the creators of the entails.** In the case of another 37 (22 per cent), the 
entails had already been established, in most cases by the holders' fathers. Who 
first established the other Fidei&ommisse cannot be determined. The information 
available is not sufficiently complete to warrant any conclusion as to the correla- 
tion between date of award of title and date of establishment (Stift) or inherit- 
ance of a Fideikommiss. For only 35 of the 170 entails do we know the date of 
the Saft or of inheritance, but 18 of these 35 were created or inherited within two 
years of the holder's being granted a title (see Table XIV, p. 790). The evidence 
is admittedly thin, but it encourages speculation that one of the inducements to 
establish a Fideikommiss was the prospect of the prompt award of a title. This 
conclusion is strengthened by the fact that x3 titles granted from 1871 to 1918 were 
made conditional on the future establishment of an entail. Besides, the Prussian 
royal house evidenced a clear interest in maintaining a settled landed class. 
William I was much in favor of the establishment of Fideikommisse and fre- 
quently exempted those who founded entails from the customary registration 


A these, one-third had inherited from their fathers the estates from which the entails were 
crea j , 
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fees.** It was, moreover, the custom of the kings of Prussia to signify their pleasure 
at the retention of estates (presumably of all legal types) by the same family for a 
period of years by granting decorations to its members on the anniversary of their 
acquisition of the property.* Finally, in Bavaria, the crown proferred titles to 
men acquiring estates (whether specifically Fideikommisse is, however, not 
clear). 

There is also the category of estates described above as Herrschaften, landed 
estates that were not entailed. Houwald and Gritzner report some 198 nobles 
whose property is so described, with 191 of these estates located in Prussia. As 
already noted, the properties named as Herrschaften in the Gotha and elsewhere 
have in some instances been discovered to be Fideikommisse and have been 
tabulated under that category of landownership. There is some evidence, however, 
that few if any of the 191 estates here counted as Herrschaften were in fact 
Fideikommisse. First, the average hectarage of these estates is considerably 
smaller than the lordly Fideikommisse (881 as opposed to 2,496 hectares) (see 
Tables XV and XVI, pp. 791, 792). Second, conditions regarding transmission of 
titles, a prominent feature of patents granted to nobles who held Fideikommisse, 
were almost never (10 cases out of 191) employed in the case of holders of Herr- 
schaften. This is probably due to the fact that an overwhelming number of holders 
of Herrschaften were ennobled only at the von rank, while holders of Fideikom- 
misse were frequently granted higher titles. Like the holders of Fidei&ommisse, 
however, slightly over 40 per cent of the holders of Herrschaften had inherited 
these estates from their families. In both types of estate higher ranking nobles often 
held more extensive properties, and about 60 per cent of the estates lay east of 
the Elbe. 


Table XIV 







Time Differential 






Award of title: same year as entail established or inherited 
1 year before or after entail established or inherited 
2 years Ll » ” » LE) , a 
3 years 
4 years 
5 years 
6-10 years 
11-20 years 
over 21 years 


^ OM OMA RK HRY A 


42 Szógyényi to Kálnoky, Dec. 5, 1890, Preussen III, CXXXIX (Berichte), HHStA, 
#2 Gerlach, Erinnerungen, 25. 
** Johann-Heinrich Count Bernstorff, Memoirs, 64. 
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Table XV 
Distribution of Herrschaften (All Creations) 











No. of 

Herrschaften Total Average 

held by nobles | No. of these for |  hectarage hectarage 

created, which hectarage of these of these 

Province | 1871-1918 is available Herrschaften | Herrschaften 
East Prussia 16 8 5,933 742 
West Prussia 12 6 4,095 682 
Posen II 3 3:457 I,I52 
Pomerania 16 6 5,335 889 
Silesia 32 13 12,666 974 
Brandenburg 22 IO 15,792 1,579 
Saxony 17 7 7:308 1,044 
Rhineland 17 7 2,881 412 
Westphalia 4 3 1,402 467 
Hanover 12 7 3,843 549 
Hesse 2 I 460 460 
Schleswig-Holstein 9 2 1,750 875 
Unknown 21 I 300 300 
—| 

Total. 191 74 65,222 881 





Examination of the Prussian nobility during the Empire points to certain 
conclusions and invites speculation on several issues. 

There is evidence that the conferring of Prussian titles in this period was less 
a means for bringing along “new men” than for providing aristocratic shelter 
to marginal members of the older noble class. The effect, if not the purpose, of the 
creations was perhaps to intensify the division of classes rather than to blend 
them. In the first place, it appears that the creations who had been born bourgeois 
were well connected to the older aristocracy by birth or by marriage before or 
immediately following ennoblement, but deprived of noble insignia and status 
because of their father's bourgeois origins.“® Of the creations from bourgeois 
ranks, 343 of 1,129 (slightly less than 31 per cent) had either an aristocratic mother 
or were married to noblewomen by the time of their creation or within six 
months thereafter. Some had both, and still others were wed to noble wives 
longer after their creation. A number who lacked noble mothers or wives could 
produce one or more aristocratic grandparents. In the second place, still other 
titles went to former bourgeois who were in some other way connected to the 
older nobility. Many von's and barons, for example, were in fact recognitions of 

45 Ninety-eight per cent of all creations to the ranks of baron and higher had either aristocratic 


fathers, mothers, or wives, or were recognitions of foreign titles or confirmations of older Pryssian 
titles, f 
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foreign patents or confirmations of theretofore unauthenticated claims to ancient 
Prussian titles, or favors to illegitimate sons of nobles or to legitimate sons of life 
peers. In the third place, the groups that could be sharply differentiated by 
occupation from the nobles of more ancient lineage—in particular the professions, 
the world of business, the arts and sciences, and the naval service—are strikingly 
limited among the creations made during the Empire. Just under 65 per cent of 
all new creations or advancements went to men engaged in agriculture or military 
pursuits, both the traditional occupations of the Prussian aristocracy. And not a 
few of the professional men as well as almost all of the artists owed their elevations 
not necessarily to their professional distinction or success but rather to their inti- 
macy with the crown as physicians in waiting, court painters, household bankers, 
and the like. 

The new nobles drawn from the bourgeoisie, closely tied by kinship, origin, 
and occupation to the old Prussian aristocracy, were in their genealogical roots a 
remarkably homogenous group. This is also the case for those born noble and ad- 
vanced in rank. No fewer than 435 of the 1,315 creations or advancements ex- 
amined here went to men whose fathers and stepfathers, uncles, nephews, brothers 
and stepbrothers, or sons themselves received titles between 1871 and 1918 (see 
Tables II or X, pp. 762-63, 782-83). This takes into consideration only kinships 
between two connecting generations. If grandfathers, great-uncles, and so forth of 
those ennobled were also included, the percentages would be still larger. There 
were other associations of kinship between these nobles; it would be interesting to 
learn to what extent they married one another’s brothers, sisters, or other relations. 

Thus the nobles created by William I and his successors were a tightly con- 
stituted group with strong maternal, marriage, or occupational ties to the older 
aristocracy. A rigidity of structure characterized the entire nobility. In most cases 
the introduction of a bourgeois into the institution was apparently due to the 
fact that his occupation was either martial, agricultural, or bureaucratic, or that 
he was wealthy, and that he had come to the attention of the King. How far he 
progressed in the nobility—and how far those with noble fathers were advanced 
beyond the rank of their birth—apparently depended on who his mother was, 
whom he married, how much and what sort of Jand, or money, he possessed, the 
degree of distinction or of promise, or the eminence of rank he achieved in his 
profession as soldier or civil servant. 

The absence of political figures in the new creations is another fact to emerge 
from this investigation of the nobility. Parliamentarians were virtually excluded. 
During the period covered, only four members of the Reichstag were ennobled 
while sitting in that body. It is interesting that three were representatives of con- 
servative factions, and all were east Elbian landlords® Another three were ele- 


46 The Reichstag members were: Ernst Flügge (von, 1886, Conservative, landlord in Pomerania); 
Ernst Staudy (von, 1888 [William II], Conservative, landlord in Posen); Georg Siemens (von, 1899, 
Progressive, banker-industrialist, landlord in Brandenburg); and Carl Gamp (Freiherr, 1907, Free 
Conservative, landlord in East Prussia). 
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vated before or after serving as deputies. Only thirteen members of the Abgeord- 
netenhaus and forty-seven representatives (many holding their seats by virtue of 
ownership of privileged landed estates) of the Herrenhaus were included among 
the new creations and advancements. Related to this point is the fact that the new 
nobility contained a relatively small number of bureaucrats. Those who had even 
an administrative association with the world of politics were overshadowed by 
the numerous agrarian and military figures who had also been elevated. 

Titles awarded to military figures were almost exclusively at the von level and 
were frequently granted at the conclusion of active service. In order to determine 
patterns of title award and military rank, it would be necessary to compare care- 
fully the dates of conferment of title with the date of rank and other information 
in the Rangliste der königlich preussischen Armee. This complex task lies be- 
yond the scope of the investigation made here. Even a cursory examination of the 
Ranglisten, however, reveals several patterns in the ennoblement of military per- 
sonnel. From 1871 to 1918 the ranks of colonel general and field marshal were re- 
stricted to men of noble birth, the only exception being General Anton Mackensen, 
awarded a von in 1899. Bourgeois promoted to the rank of full general were 
subsequently awarded titles unless they retired within one year of their advance- 
ment to general f" Many lieutenant and major generals were ennobled on active 
service; others were passed over. It would be interesting to know on what basis 
(military or other) the differentiation was made and what effect on an officer's sub- 
sequent career was produced by the award of a title. Did an ennobled major gen- 
eral for example, win promotion to lieutenant general more quickly than a 
bourgeois? The same question would be of interest for officers granted titles at 
the rank of colonel or lower. It would also be enlightening to determine whether 
assignment to orie or another section of the army (army corps staff, regimental 
command, quartérmaster, and so on), to certain regiments, or to various types of 
service (cavalry, infantry, artillery, and so forth) affected an officer's chances for 
receiving a title. Finally, it appears that patents of nobility did not ensue imme- 
diately after one's promotion in military rank. The shortest time lag on record 
between promotion in military rank and award of title was five months. This was 
rare, however, and some generals waited for as much as ten years for their von. 
Two or three years seems to have been the usual period. 

'The prejudice detected against Roman Catholics in the naming of nobles is in- 
teresting. This phenomenon probably was due in part to the Kulturkampf since 
the number of Catholic elevations rose after 1879. Does the disinclination to ele- 
vate Catholics mean that Prussia's rulers were deliberately passing them over or 
that Catholics had never served in, or had retired from, or been rejected by, those 
occupations or social groups from which nobles were likely to be drawn? Was the 
percentage, or even the absolute number, of Catholic bureaucrats and military per- 

#7 Minister of War, Colonel General von Einem spoke of such elevations as "customary" (sblich). 
(Karl von Einem, Erinnerungen eines Soldaten, 1853-1933 [Leipzig, 1933], 149.) 
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sonnel and landlords declining after 1871? Is the exclusion of German Catholics 
due to the fact that their numbers east of the Elbe were small? The Russian bor- 
der provinces contained many Polish Catholics, but few were on good terms with 
their German overlords, and the Polish faction in the. Reichstag was almost con- 
sistently opposed to the Conservative party representing Junker interests east of 
the Elbe. 

Patterns of landownership also raise important questions. The pointed cor- 
relation between landowning and titles, between large, entailed estates and more 
exalted titles, the attachment to patents of conditions concerning land, the shadowy 
connection suggested by the figures on page 790 between the establishment of 
Fideikommisse and the award of patents of nobility indicate the likelihood of a 
self-conscious policy on the part of the Prussian monarchy to encourage perma- 
nent settlement on the land, especially in the east. Did the crown deliberately use 
the granting of titles as an instrument to fortify the eastern, agrarian portion of 
the kingdom as a bulwark against the western, industrialized, more liberal parts? 

Finally, the findings lead to questions about the monarchs themselves, partic- 
ularly the last two. The only significant occupational differentiation between 
William I’s nobles and those of his successors was that he preferred soldiers. But 
William was himself a soldier who had become Emperor through a victorious 
war, and his favors seem to have gone to solid men who had won the gratitude 
of their sovereign on the battlefield or to others who, like Bismarck, had made 
possible the successful merger of Prussia and Germany. It is curious, however, 
to find a man such as Frederick III, reputedly of liberal sentiments, showing a 
clear preference for agrarians among his creations. On the other hand, when con- 
trasted with both his father and his son he showed a marked unwillingness to 
ennoble military figures. The continuing argument concerning the direction 
Prussia and Germany might have taken had he lived would be benefited by a more 
elaborate consideration of those whom he raised, as well as the reaction in various 
places to these grants. 

In choosing his nobles, William II did not reveal himself as the” “modern” ruler 
his handful of admirers claimed him to be. Most of his awards went to the same 
groups that his predecessors had favored and not to men in the forefront of in- 
dustry, the arts and letters, and sciences, all areas in which conspicuous accomplish- 
ments were made during his reign. Rumors of venality, wholesale grants of titles, 
advancement of increasing numbers of favorites, and distribution of high ranks 
without the ownership of the extensive estates on which such titles traditionally 
had reposed undermined the standing of the sovereign. Some new or newly ad- 
vanced nobles—Prince Eulenburg, Count Douglas, Adjutant Karl von Grumme, 
and others—expressed their gratitude to William II by a deference so exaggerated 
that it sometimes bordered on servility. This meretricious spectacle alienated many 
members of the older Prussian nobility from their King and inflated the self-esteem 
of a man whose vanity needed no replenishment. 


“For God, for China and for Yale"—The 
Open Door in Action 


Jenny Israr 


CIRCULATING his notes of 1899 and r900, Secretary of State John Hay an- 
nounced the goals of the Open Door: equality of commercial opportunity and 
maintenance of China's territorial and administrative integrity. It is impossible, 
however, to isolate one man or moment that gave practical meaning to Hay's 
words. The Open Door in action took shape in a combination of American enter- 
prises, among which economic or religious activities were of outstanding im- 
portance. 'The individuals involved in these varied efforts—merchants, missionaries, 
or diplomats—voiced opinions not always in agreement on tactics. Yet, investiga- 
tions of only one kind of American activity, economic or missionary, for example, 
fail to capture the interrelationship basic to a functional definition of American 
policy in China.t 

It is the purpose of this article to show several different components of the 
Open Door as neither strange nor infrequent partners. Economic institutions and 
reform organizations interacted with each other and together penetrated China. 
The people involved in them shared cultural conceptions, political philosophies, 
and bureaucratic backgrounds; they had common outlooks, goals, and destinies. 
In the combination of its parts, not in any angle statement, tactic, or motive, lies 
an understanding of the Open Door in action? 

On the sixteenth of the Moon at the hour of sse-—September 14, 1905, from 
nine to eleven in the morning—Alice Roosevelt met the Empress Dowager of 
China. This real-life version of “the dream child moving through a land of wonders 
wild and new” carried for contemporaries a fascination similar to that of the fic- 
tional Alice’s famous journey. In a vocabulary foreign to the usual State Depart- 
ment dispatch, the American Minister to China, W. W. Rockhill, reported to 
Secretary of State Elihu Root that “the department of the Imperial Household will 


We An assistant professor at the University of Texas, El Paso, Mr. Israel worked under Lloyd C. Gardner 
at Rutgers University, where he received his Ph.D. in 1967. His major interest is in twentieth-century 
United States history, especially the interaction between the domestic and diplomatic areas. He is the 
author of “Muckrake and Manchu: The Image of China in the American Press,” Journal of the Rut- 
gers University Library, XXXI (June 1968), and he is now editing an anthology of original essays by 
young historians on associational tendencies in early twentieth-century America, entitled “Building the 
Organizational Society.” 

1 Two noteworthy single-perspective studies are Paul Varg, Missionaries, Chinese and Diplomats: 
The American Protestant Missionary Movement in China, 1890~1952 (Princeton, N. J., 1958); and 
Thomas McCormick, China Market: America’s Quest for Informal Empire, 1893-1901 (Chicago, 1967). 

2 For suggestions along these lines from two different sources, sec the review of Amaury de Rien- 
court, The American Empire (New York, 1968), New York Times Book Review, Sept. 22, 1968, 10; 
and the review of McCormick, China Market, Journal of American History, LIV (Mar. 1968), 910~12. 
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send a large chair with yellow loops to the Lang Jun Garden, in which Miss 
Roosevelt will be conveyed to the Jen Shou Throne Hall of the Summer Palace for 
Audience"? 

The White Rabbit, the Mad Hatter, and the Queen of Hearts were not in at- 
tendance, but Theodore Roosevelt's daughter surrounded herself with an equally 
interesting cast of characters. One can perhaps ignore the American senators and 
congressmen and the crowd of reporters mostly concerned with the romance of 
the President's daughter and Nicholas Longworth. A close inspection of the 
passenger list, however, reveals that this extended Asiatic trip was more than just 
a social or romantic visit. Certainly the junket was planned to take advantage of 
the praise heaped on Roosevelt for his part in the recently completed Portsmouth 
negotiations to end the Russo-Japanese War. The President's desire to have his 
government officially represented, especially in possible discussions with the 
Japanese, explained the presence of Secretary of War William Howard Taft. But 
the appearance with Taft of important unofficial visitors, among them the railroad 
builder E. H. Harriman and Mabel T. Boardman, Clara Barton's successor as 
president of the reorganized American National Red Cross, hints that these ad- 
ventures of Alice in the American wonderland of China were part of the first 
general stocktaking of United States diplomacy in Asia since the circulation of 
the Open Door notes and the coming to office of Roosevelt in 1901.4 

Several changes in the summer of 1905 made such a rethinking necessary. 
Japan’s rise to power and the death of Hay posed new challenges to the diplomacy 
of Roosevelt and of those like Taft who advised him on Far Eastern affairs. Taft’s 
presence was, more directly, a response to the delicate balance that existed between 
the drive to the Open Door abroad and the fear of the yellow peril at home. Ex- 
cited by insult and injury to Chinese visitors in the United States, Shanghai mer- 
chants were enforcing a general boycott of American goods, which Taft hoped to 
stop.» This Chinese action threatened far-reaching repercussions. A trade boycott 
growing out of immigration and travel restrictions could conceivably lead to what 
the former Secretary of State John Foster called an “effective stop to all American 
enterprises in China.” Bar Chinese students or upper-class tourists, Foster warned, 
and they will reciprocate by closing China to the whole network of interested 
Americans, be they “bankers, capitalists, railroad contractors, builders, and 

3 On Alice's trip, see Rockhill to Root, Sept. 20, 1905, Department of State Dispatches, CXXVIII, 
National Archives [hereafter cited as NA]; Alice Roosevelt Longworth, Crowded Hours: Reminiscences 
of Alice Roosevelt Longworth (New York, 1933), 71, 73, 91-103; William Phillips, Ventures in Diplo- 
macy (Boston, 1952), 23-24. 

4 Roosevelt to Taft, Sept. 2, 4, 1905, Theodore Roosevelt Papers, Ser. 2, LVII, Manuscript Division, 
Library of Congress; Taft to Boardman, Sept. 16, 1905, Mabel Boardman Papers, ibid.; and Mabel 
Boardman, “An Audience with the Dowager Empress of China," Outlook, XC (Dec. 12, 1908), 824-28. 

5 Journal of the American Asiatic Association, III (May 1903), 108; interesting secondary sources 
include. Bruno Lasker, “Come in But Close the Door behind You: Chinese Exclusion in the United 
States," Pacific Affairs, XVI (Sept. 1943), 344-47; Dorothy Orchard, “China’s Use of the Boycott as 
a Political Weapon," Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Saence, CLII (Nov. 


1930), 252-61; and Y. C. Wang, "Free Enterprise in China: The Case of a Cigarette Concern," Pacific 
Historical Review, XXIX. (Nov. 1960), 395. 
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engincers, mining experts and operatives, manufacturers and machinists, mission- 
aries and physicians." A trade boycott might be the signal that the entire Open 
Door complement was to be locked out of China. 

'The presence of Harriman and Mabel Boardman in Alice's adventures gives 
reality to Foster’s categories of interested Americans. Railroad builders like 
Harriman of the Union Pacific and the Great Northern's James J. Hill were in- 
terested in connecting their transcontinental railways to oceanic shipping lines 
and in building world-wide transportation systems. Hill, in fact, thought the 
Shanghai boycott portended "the greatest commercial disaster America has ever 
suffered." With cancellation of the American China Development Company's 
concession to build a Canton-Hankow railway threatening a similar disaster for 
American hopes of investment, Harriman's observations and negotiations took on 
an importance similar to Taft's.? But neither man's discussions of America's com- 
mercial and financial future in China and Manchuria could be separated from the 
simultaneous involvements of Miss Boardman. In the midst of economic setbacks 
—indeed, some felt, the very cause of them—attempts at Chinese political, ad. 
ministrative, and educational reforms had not lived up to the promise held out 
for them in the Empire? As a representative of a major organization in the social 
welfare field, Mabel Boardman could see for herself and others what needed to be 
done. 

In an economic sense, to the Harrimans and the Hills the Open Door in 
action was not an empty set of legalistic phrases about equality of opportunity and 
territorial integrity but a basic plan or system for the opening of China to Ameri- 
can trade, investment, and railways.? In a humanitarian sense (if that phrase is 
taken at its broadest), the Open Door in action represented to Mabel Boardman 
the last chance for China to stop its internal decay and to develop as it must under 
direct pressure from abroad.“ The functional shape of what I have chosen to call 
the Open Door in action emerged from the way in which economics and human- 
itarianism complemented each other. ' 

Much recent research has examined the insubstantiality of America’s long 
dream in Asiat? In particular, Paul Varg, the author of an earlier study of 

6 Foster wrote this comment for the Adlantic Monthly, XCVII (Jan. 1906), 127. 

Hill is quoted in Charles Chaille-Long, “Why China Boycotts Us," World Today, X (Mar. 1906), 
On the American-China Development Company, see William Braisted, “The United States and 
the American China Development Company," Far Eastern Quarterly, XI (Feb. 1952), 147-65. For 
Harriman's interest, sce George F. Kennan, E. H. Harriman: A Biography (Boston, 1922). 

9 Contemporary statements of this are Paul Reinsch, “China against the World," Forum, XXX 
(Sept. 1900), 67-75; W. A. P. Martin, "China Transformed,” World’s Work, XII (Aug., Oct. 1906), 
7844-48, 8115-25; and Wu Ting Fang, "Chinese and Western Civilization," Harper's Monthly Maga- 
sine, CVI (Jan. 1903), 190-92. 

10 Such a view, of course, takes issue with the widely discussed interpretations of George F. Kennan 
as expressed in his chapters on United States’ Asian policy in American Diplomacy, 1900-1950 (New 
Yom 5 vo DNUS associated with Miss Boardman was expressed by others such as the Open Door's 


chief devotee, Rockhill; see his “The Outlook in China," Collier’s, XXVIII (Jan. 4, 1902), 9. 
12 Walter LaFeber, “America’s Long Dream in Asia," Nation, CCV (Nov. 6, 1967), 456-59. 
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missionaries and diplomacy, has argued that “the rhetoric concerning the China 
market ran so wild as to suggest that [that market] was in the nature of a myth.” 
Others have recognized the phenomenon, and, gauged by any statistical measure, 
Varg's thesis is well founded.!* 

This conclusion offers useful hints toward an understanding of the inter- 
relationships and the common perspectives shared by the creators of the Open 
Door in action. The market was a myth because the basic institutions of Chinese 
society—its cities, education, transportation, communication, and government— 
made the country incapable of absorbing the exports of the American economy. 
To Varg, China's traditional society should have been evidence enough to induce 
pessimism and hopelessness among interested Americans. But to some of those 
interested Americans, the Harrimans and the Boardmans, "backwardness" was a 
challenge to be overcome. Success in modernizing the Celestial Kingdom would 
mean the end of the mythic quality of the dream. 

Reform and progress, American-style, were not only necessary for their own 
sake but as the hinges on which the China door might swing open. In the after- 
math of the Boxer rebellion and the Allied expedition to relieve Peking, Rock- 
hill thought that there was no alternative for China but to “develop or decay." 
Reform, he wrote, must “come from without . . . under direct pressure from 
abroad."5 The interrelationship of business and reform, economics and ideology, 
was also noted by Seth Low, mayor of New York and an experienced China 
hand, when at a banquet of the American Asiatic Association in 1902, he toasted 
“prosperity, good government, peace and commerce.”?® 

The "shared concepts" that Low toasted, notable in the activities of the Asiatic 
Association, a clearinghouse for China trade interests, were reflected in plans to 
use the indemnity for the Boxer rebellion to educate future Chinese leaders in the 
United States, in the idea of the diplomat John Barrett that there should be a 
China pavilion at the St. Louis Exposition in 1904, and in the establishment of the 
East Asiatic Committee working in conjunction with the American Museum of 
Natural History, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and Columbia University." 
Headed by Morris Jessup of the Museum of Natural History and by the Colum. 


18 Paul Varg, “The Myth of the China Market, 1890—1914," American Historical Review, LXXII 
(Feb. 1968), 742-58. 

14 The literature on the subject of dream and reality is large and growing; see the pathfinding 
Harold Isaacs, Scratches on Our Minds: American Images of China and India (New York, 1958). 
Robert Divine has described the mental attitude best when he writes, "Americans had developed a ro- 
mantic view of China, visualizing it as a vast potential market for American goods, American culture 
and American democracy." (The Illusion of Neutrality [Chicago, 1962], 25.) Finally, the best single 
article on the subject is William L. Neumann, “Determinism, Destiny and Myth in the American Image 
of China,” in Issues and Conflicts—Studies in Twentieth Century American Diplomacy, ed. George L. 
Anderson (Lawrence, Kan., 1959), 1-22. 

15 See Rockhill, “Outlook in China,” 9. 

16 Low's toast appears in the jou sal of the American Asiatic Association, Il (Nov. 1902), 310. 

1f An insight into the much-studied indemnity remission comes in George Marvin, "An Act of In- 
ternational Friendship," Ouslook, KC (Nov. 14, 1908), 582-86, and “The American Spirit in Chinese 
Education,” tbid. (Nov. 14, 28, 1908), 582-86; 667-72. On the exposition, see Minister Edwin Conger 
to Hay, July 3, 1903, Department of State Dispatches, CXXIII), NA. 
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bia University anthropologist, Franz Boas, this committee sought to found a great 
Oriental school in America in order to gain a deeper understanding of the 
peoples and countries of East Asia. Nowhere was the “sympathetic harmony” 
of leaders and intellectuals, institutions and interests more apparent than among 
the membership of the East Asiatic Committee. Working on behalf of what Boas 
described as “our commerce and political intercourse” was a roster reading much 
like a Who’s Who of American economic interests in Asia: Hill and Harriman; 
Jacob Schiff, a partner in Kuhn, Loeb and Company; Clarence Cary of the Ameri- 
can China Development Company; and John Foord, secretary of the Asiatic 
Association.’ 

The corporate activities of Standard Oil, Singer Sewing Machine, and other 
firms display a similar mixture of interests; so too do the institutional embodi- 
ments of the social gospel zeal of American missionaries, especially those centers 
of education and social work begun after the turn of the century. In this latter 
category special attention should be given to the Yale-in-China (or Yali) Medical 
College begun at Changsha in 1906 and the YMCA settlement house established 
as Princeton-in-Peking.” 

Fired by the judgment of Secretary of State Hay that “the storm center of the 
world has gradually shifted to China,” a group of Yale undergraduates met in 
New Haven in February 19or. They discussed what their role could be now that, 
as the Reverend Harlan Beach proclaimed, “dawn had broken on the hills of 
Tang” and China had “opened her doors.”*° With what one member later re- 
called as “consummate self-assurance,” Yale men led by two recent graduates, 
Warren Seabury and J. Lawrence Thurston, set out to “tell the world what was 
the matter with it.”?! 

They had few plans, but they showed a pragmatic, flexible attitude troubling 
to more doctrinaire missionaries. By mid-1903 they concluded that only a new 
institution, a great Christian educational center, a veritable Yale-in-China, could 
win over the leaders of Chinese society. “Win the leaders,” Thurston wrote to 
Beach, “and we win the Empire.” As so often happened, reality, not the ideal of 
the Open Door, drove them to the remote Hunan Province to find a suitable and 
available home. From their school in Changsha, Henry W. Luce, father of the 
well-known publisher, wrote home to New Haven that in Hunan they had “a 


18 Journal of the American Asiatic Association, I (Feb., May 1903), 7, 108, 110. 

19 Much of the following discussion results from research in seldom used papers. The Sterling Me- 
morial Library of Yale University houses the archives of Yale-in-China, which, under the name the 
New Asia College, is still functioning in Hong Kong. There is also an officially sponsored study by 
Reuben Holden, Yale-in-China: The Mainland, 1901-1951 (New Haven, Conn., 1964). In addition, 
the files of the YMCA World Service may be consulted at the organization’s national headquarters’ 
library in New York. There is also much material on such activities at the Union Theological Semi- 
nary's Missionary Research Library in New York. 

20 See Harlan P. Beach, Dawn on the Hills of T'ang: Or Missions in China (New York, 1899); 
Reginald Wheeler, Flight to Cathay (New Haven, Conn., 1949); and Anson Phelps Stokes, 4 Visit to 
Yale-in-China, June 1920 (New Haven, Conn., 1920). 

21 The recollections of A. B. Williams in 1944 are reported in Holden, Yale-in-China, 9, 77. 
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clear field to work out a consistent and harmonious plan from the lower schools 
to the higher.” As a consequence they could exert “a wide influence on a large 
body of people. We may work together,” he sincerely hoped, “for God, for China 
and for Yale.7? By 1906, the institution at Changsha, which would eventually 
include a school of arts and sciences and a preparatory school in addition to a 
medical college, was functioning as a center for the “uplifting of leading 
Chinese young men toward civilization.” In this way, though not so rapidly or 
significantly as Luce may have dreamed, Yale and America could establish a 
“stable and progressive government” in China. 

Other educational advisers were dispatched, more American university clubs 
were established, and existing Christian colleges were strengthened. As is demon- 
strated by the work of Yale-in-China and of rival groups founded at such institu- 
tions as Wisconsin, Princeton, and Brown, education was not simply an outlet for 
missionary fervor but a means to shape a new civilization in the Far East, one that 
would be as Christian and professional as American society. “Western education 
in China is only one side of a movement,” a graduate study committee at Peking 
University reported. The task “is not simply introducing new ideas into the 
country but modifying its industrial, social and political life and institutions.”” 

Another American organization joining in this drive to remake China was the 
YMCA. Implored by John R. Mott of the Student Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions not to be “satisfied with exerting influence on one side of the 
world,” Fletcher Brockman and D. Willard Lyon had sailed for China in the 
mid-189o's. The Association, as it came to be known in China, set itself up in 1899 
in the great cities, particularly in Shanghai, as an organization for businessmen 
residing in the port. It soon came to be China’s first Western-style social work 
group. To Yale’s American-style classroom, the YMCA added social settlement 
houses like those of Lillian Wald on Henry Street in New York and Jane Addams 
on Halsted Street in Chicago. 

The Association devoted most of its work to correcting urban woes much 
like those it sought to eradicate in America, such as gambling and prostitution. 
Feeling a need to bring Jesus of Nazareth to the “open door in Paotingfu" as well 
as a desire to be part of the reorganization of China’s national systems of finance, 
defense, and education, the leadership of the YMCA in China sponsored industrial 
education through lectures. At Robert Lewis’ Shanghai headquarters, or the 
Association’s Princeton-in-Peking office, members of China’s educated upper class 


22 Thurston to Beach, June 8, 1903, Thurston-Seabury Correspondence, 1903-1906 file, Yale-in- 
China Archives; Luce to Professor E. B. Reed, May 10, 1904, Henry Luce file, 15id.; see also a 1906 
progress report in the Thurston-Seabury Correspondence, ibid. 

28 John Barrow, “American Institutions of Higher Learning in China, 1845-1925," Higher Educa- 
tion, IV (Feb. 1, 1948), 121-24. The best study of such activities appears in Urban G. Whitaker, Jr., 
"Americans and Chinese Political Problems, 1912—1923,” doctoral dissertation, University of Washing- 
ton, 1954, Chap. 1v. An excellent review of the goals of another university, Wisconsin-in-China, ap- 
pears in the Charles R. Crane Papers, Appendix No. a, dated Jan. 10, 1922, held by Crane's son, John 
O. Crane, Institute for Current World Affairs, New York. A Brown-in-China program is discussed in 
the John Freeman file, Dec. 17, 1920, in the Yale-in-China Archives. 
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were told about the steam engine, the railway, and the electric telegraph. The 
YMCA sought to teach the “languages, commercial customs and business methods 
of the west."?* ; ; 

In search of useful lessons from home to apply in China, the YMCA hit upon 
the idea of the boys’ camps popularized by Daniel Carter Beard and the Boy 
Scouts. Such groups, a spokesman for the YMCA thought, “can become as great, 
if not a greater influence for good in China than in America.” Although the 
Association never forgot that even in China the New Testament “is a book which 
we must all read,” many of its efforts were directed toward sanitary improvement 
of China's prisons, parks, and places of business. The accent of such social uplift 
was always on the “new” or “young” or “awakened” China, for the “children of 
today will become the rulers and leaders of tomorrow, and they must be nurtured 
and raised with the greatest care."79 Chinese “jinrikishamen” were to be turned 
into athletes for future Olympic games. If qualified physical directors could be 
imported, the Association would “direct the policy and control the future of the 
athletic situation among four hundred millions of people.” Using familiar Ameri- 
can imagery, J. H. Crocker looked ahead to China’s future achievements in 
sports: “The door,” he said, “is wide open in all large cities.” Young Chinese, 
“with their fine physiques and Occidental speech and manners” could be trained 
in the classroom, settlement house and athletic field to become “the most progres- 
sive element in the country."?" 

The great commission of the YMCA was indeed that of all independent Amer- 
ican reformers in China: to wash, feed, clothe, educate, and employ an awakened 
people. D. Willard Lyon, an original Association China hand, was confident that 
America was uniquely fitted to guide such a process of maturation. “Having had 
experience in developing the resources of an expansive territory and having pro- 
duced the machinery and methods necessary for carrying on large enterprises,” 
Lyon observed, “America is in a peculiarly favorable position to supply what 
China needs." : 

Perhaps no enterprise illustrates the interaction that shaped the Open Door 
policy in operation as well as the attempt of Alice Roosevelt’s friend, Mabel Board- 
man, to bring flood relief and river conservation to China. That effort explains 


24D, Willard Lyon, The First Quarter Century of the YMCA in China, 1895-1920 (Shanghai, 
1920), found in the Missionary Research Library; see also Galen Merriam Fisher, Public Affairs and 
the YMCA, 1844-1944 (New York, 1948), 161-64. On the origins of the work in China, see Mott to 
Brockman, Jan. 3, 1899, YMCA World Service Files, x951, folder D, 1898-1900, and Lyon to Mott, 
May 24, 1900, ibid. 

35 See the note of J. C. Clark, Aug. 5, 1913, YMCA World Service Files, folder C, 1912-14. 

36 George Lerrigo to F. M. Mohler, May 23, 1913, Lerrigo Correspondence, ibid. These YMCA 
papers are rich in field reports; sec, for example, J. S. Burgess, "The Training of Social Workers in 
China,” ibid., x951, 101, and "Peking as a Field for Social Service," ibid., folder C. Consult also “Ideals 
and Activities,” a report by the Chinese Students’ Christian Association of North America, May 1913, 
in the John R. Mott Papers, box 690, Yale Divinity School Library. Unfortunately the Mott Papers are 
still largely closed pending an official biography. 

31 J. S. Burgess, "China's Social Challenge," Survey, XXXIX (Oct. 13, 1917), 41744; J. H. Crocker, 
"Annual Report,” Sept. 30, 1914, YMCA World Service Files. 

38D, Willard Lyon, "Annual Report," Sept. 10, 1908, sbid. 
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how appropriate it was that she should travel with Taft and Harriman in 1905. 
Taft, for example, returned to Asia two years later to extol the virtues of equal 
doses of administrative reform, resource development, and greater efficiency so as 
to improve the general welfare and create a truly open door?? Harriman, too, was 
deeply concerned in bringing American bankers, railroaders, engineers, consuls, 
diplomats, and publicists together in an integrated effort to enhance investment 
plans in Manchuria and to forge his world-wide transportation network 3° 

Miss Boardman's intention was to improve the capacity of China's rivers to rc- 
ceive ocean-going vessels bringing trade and relief, oil and food. River reclamation 
would improve trade, increase investment opportunities, and further soil con- 
servation. One specific plan that received attention throughout the decade follow- 
ing Miss Boardman's visit was a scheme to create outlets from the Hwai River 
Basin to the sea, thus eliminating floods and creating new farmland?! Paul 
Reinsch, American minister to China in the Wilson administration, observed that 
this half-commercial, half-humanitarian work “could impress the Chinese mind 
so vividly with the true meaning of the word PROGRESS." He did not overlook 
the practical result of developing China's resources, "for while railways create 
means of communication, this enterprise will create the most fundamental of the 
constituent parts of wealth and welfare—agricultural lands of steady productive- 
ness over an area nearly as large as the state of Maine"? 

'The Standard Oil Company was active in financing such work as this with 
loans secured by oil monopoly rights. The Taft and Wilson administrations agreed 
that the Hwai project would be "singular" evidence of serving a “great nation just 
awakening.”®* With this support, Standard Oil's confidence and money came to 
be matched by the even greater resources of American banks. 

It was characteristic that the spark needed to propose, plan, and implement 
the Hwai project came not from a commercial or financial organization but 
from the Red Cross. Such a multifaceted project as a philanthropic and business 
effort at flood relief that was also an experiment in scientific conservation was 
central to the purpose of Miss Boardman's restyled Red Cross. The principle of 


39 New York Times, Oct. 9, 1907; Journal of the American Asiatic Association, VIL (Dec. 1907), 
a6. 
: 30See Richard T. Chang, "The Failure of the Katsura-Harriman Agreement," Journal of Asian 
Studies, XXI (Nov. 1961), 65-76. An interesting view of the Harriman plan as written by a contem- 
porary is George Kennan's biographical article, "E. H. Harriman,” Asia, XVII (June 1917), 271-76. 

31 Most of the following discussion is derived from the extremely valuable American National Red 
Cross file 898.5/a, Hwai River Conservancy, American National Red Cross Headquarters’ Library 
[hereafter cited as RCHL]. 

53 See Reinsch to Secretary of State William Jennings Bryan, Oct. 28, 1914, ibid.; Reinsch to Board- 
man, Nov. 27, 1914, ibid. 

38 Secretary of State Philander Knox to Henry P. Fletcher, Nov. 2, 1909, Henry Fletcher Papers, 
Manuscript Division, Library of Congress; Assistant Secretary of State E. T, Williams, press conference, 
Oct. 18, 1913, Paul Reinsch Papers, Wisconsin State Historical Society. 

34 Wilson to Senator George Chamberlain, Apr. 7, 1914, Woodrow Wilson Papers, Ser. 4, Case File 
227, Manuscript Division, Library of Congress; Journal of the American Asiatic Association, XIV (Mar. 
1914), 33-34, 39- 
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her organization would be "honest and efficient" work designed to create “eco- 
nomy and social advantage. 

Despite the presence on the Red Cross International Relief Board of former 
Secretary of State Root, the international lawyer John Bassett Moore, or the young 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy Franklin Delano Roosevelt, it was Mabel Board- 
man herself who made "the necessary financial arrangements with American 
financial and industrial interests."?* Charged by sections of the press with allow- 
ing the Red Cross to sacrifice philanthropy by pulling American "dollar diplomacy 
chestnuts out of the fire,” Miss Boardman admitted that “we are not a business 
organization." It remained her "serious duty," however, to ensure that "American 
bankers and contractors may be willing to cooperate with the American Red Cross 
in this work for China."?? 

Through the urgings of her close friend Taft, Miss Boardman had met Henry 
Davison, a partner in the banking house of J. P. Morgan. In 1914 Davison became 
the chairman of the governing board of the Red Cross, and Miss Boardman set 
about her "serious duty." "Using several other loan agreements approved and 
accepted by the Chinese government," Miss Boardman noted, "I drafted one as a 
basis for decision. I then submitted it to the Chinese minister . . . and to several 
prominent bankers who are personal friends and with whom I have already had 
brief conferences." The result was a proposed twenty-million-dollar loan, with 
revenues from the improvement, sale, and lease of all reclaimed land as security, 
to be financed through the National City Bank of New York, the International 
Banking Corporation, and the newly formed American International Corpora- 
tion. 

The constant presence on the Hwai project of a chief engineer named C. D. 
Jameson offers a revealing side light. As principal adviser on the technical side 
of the task, Jameson harbored few illusions about educational or political reform; 
it was typical of him to refer to a Chinese graduate of an American college as a 
“Hopeless, half-baked B. A. (Bally Ass)."?? Despite his manifestly unpleasant 
disposition, Jameson was sought after and favored by both the Red Cross and the 
American State Department, and, when not slandering the Chinese, he ex- 
pressed the spirit and purpose of the Hwai project and the Open Door in action. 
"Conservancy will do more towards opening up the country, alleviating suffering 

35 Boardman's speech, 1910, before the National Conservation Congress, St. Paul, Minn., Boardman 
Papers; also Boardman to John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Apr. 25, 1913, Red Cross file 898.5/2, RCHL. 

36 Boardman to Robert Lansing, Mar. 26, 1914, Robert Lansing Papers, Manuscript Division, Li- 


brary of Congress; Boardman to Wilson, July 25, 1913, Red Cross file 898.5/08, RCHL, 

81 Boston Evening Transcript, Apr. 16, 1914, found in Red Cross file 898.5/7, "Publicity," ibid.; 
Boardman to Robert W. deForest, Jan. 20, 1914, Red Cross file 898.5, idid.; and Boardman to Wilson, 
June 11, 1914, Department of State Decimal File 893.811/152, NA. 

- 88 Red Cross file 898.5/2 "Loan Agreements," RCHL, contains the key document of Boardman to 
Reinsch, June 15, 1914, explaining her role; see also Moore to Boardman, Sept. 8, 1914, ibid. 

39 Much material on Jameson can be found in Red Cross file 898.5/08, “C. D. Jameson," ibid. 

40 Jameson to Boardman, Aug. 20, 1912, Department of State Decimal File 893.811/75, NA, and 
Reinsch to Bryan, Dec. 19, 1913, Department of State Decimal File 893.811/98, ibid., indicate desires 
to have Jameson on the Hwai project. 
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and conducing to quietness and productiveness among the people,” Jameson 
insisted, “than any other proposition in existence.” There was a moral necessity 
to end the degeneration of millions “who are now becoming beggars and rob- 
bers”; these same millions would then be converted from “Non-producers” to 
“Producers.” Last but not least, the river project was “justifiable from a financial 
point of view,” throwing open the doors to new investment groups.* 

Reaction to the Hwai project as carried out by the Red Cross reflected its 
linked commercial and humanitarian purposes. Charles W. Eliot of Harvard 
thought that it “crowned unselfish American enterprise in China for the better- 
ment of human life and true progress.” Reinsch, agreeing that the whole enter- 
prise was representative of American-Chinese relations, was sure that the United . 
States must “reap the reward which always comes from taking the lead in great 
improvements of this kind.” Merchants, missionaries, and industrialists would 
all benefit from what Taft saw in the Hwai project: “economy and efficiency” 
signaling the “dawn of a scientific and international new era."*? 

For all this glowing praise, it must be noted that the Hwai project, like so 
many other Open Door activities, improved few human lives, reaped no great 
rewards, and opened no new eras. Competition from more urgent Red Cross re- 
lief needs in Europe during and after World War I provided a realistic excuse for 
the plan’s lack of success.“* In its failure, the Hwai conservancy underlines the 
argument about the “mythic” quality of Open Door plans. It is quite as im- 
portant, however, in showing that such dreams of success rested on the interaction 
of many American individuals and interests. 

There were few areas of activity in which Americans were not convinced that 
they could remake China in the image of the United States, as “a self-reliant, 
progressive power.” Efforts, labeled “progressive and humanitarian,” were in- 
augurated to abolish slavery, to develop telegraph and customs services, to modify 
the existing penal code by eliminating “slicing, exposure of the head, beheading 
of the corpse, strangulation and branding,” to build an army and navy, and, sym- 
bolically, to outlaw the ancient female tradition of foot-binding.f* While a suffra- 
gette movement was gaining support in the United States, that door also opened 
in the Far East. The duty of a Chinese woman was to be married in a polygamous 
society where concubinage was common. One in ten thousand Chinese women 
could read and write. Two hundred thousand girls a year did not survive infancy. 
The National American Women’s Suffrage Association and the Women’s Boards 


41 Jameson to General George Davis, Mar. a1, 1913, Red Cross file 898.5/2, RCHL; Jameson pre- 
liminary report of 1913, 43, Red Cross file 898.5/08, ibid. 

42 Eliot to Crane, Feb. 7, 1914, Crane Papers; Reinsch to Wilson, Nov. 28, 1914, Wilson Papers, 
Ser. 4, Case File 1953; and Taft's speech, “The Influence of the Red Cross for Peace," delivered at 
Clark University in 1915, Boardman Papers, 

48 On the project’s failure, see Crane to Wilson, Sept. 22, 1920, Crane Papers; Taft to Boardman, 
Nov. 28, 1920, Boardman Papers. 

#4 That the State Department was interested in such informal, reform diplomacy is shown in the 
correspondence of Rockhill to Root, July 19, 1905, Apr. 24, 1906, State Department Dispatches, CXXVII, 
CXXX, NA, John Gardner Coolidge to Hay, Apr. 26, 1905, CXXVII, ibid. 
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of Foreign Missions felt sure that “all workers in reforms realize” that “the ad- 
vance of civilization is relative to the status of women."55 While suffragettes 
pressed to give women the vote in Shanghai and Peking, other reformers were 
equally adamant about the necessity to build up a primitive postal service, to in- 
troduce the typewriter or the wireless, and even to bar liquor from the legation in 
Peking. 

An enthusiastic belief that China could and must be reformed overcame dis- 
tress at the backward condition of contemporary institutions. Neither the myth 
nor the irony of an unrealized market, so clear to historians such as Varg, was 
visible to Americans in China. Rather, the very hope that conditions would be 
improved by their presence explains the blindness to the gap between dream and 
reality and provided the common assumption behind both the economic and 
religious channels of American expansion. 

The image of China as a tabula rasa for American reform as well as for trade 
and investment linked Yale-in-China, the YMCA, and the Red Cross to the main 
thrust of American diplomacy in Asia. Consuls general, trade attachés, and mis- 
sionary leaders all pleaded for the United States to export the kinds of things being 
made and being done so well at home. Systematic educational welfare programs 
and the introduction of administrative and engineering methods could not but 

produce progressive Chinese and a matchless opportunity for the development 
of American business enterprises.“ Returning from a visit to the Far East, William 
Jennings Bryan announced his belief “that no Christian nation can justify doing 
business” unless its citizens “interest themselves in the people among whom they 
go.” To this end, on New Year's Day of 1912 Bryan sent an encyclopedia of 
Thomas Jefferson’s views to China's first post-Manchu leader, Yiian Shih-k’ai, 
and greeted him with the hope that this “awakening” might produce a “United 
States of China"? 

Outside observers, like the British philosopher Bertrand Russell envisioned 
grave dangers in such an American “invasion.” From Peking in 1922, Russell 
wrote: “if America is victorious in the Far East, China will be Americanized and 


45 Kate Gordon to Conger, Oct. 14, 1901, CXV, rbid.; Conger to Hay, Dec. 4, 1901, ibid.; Mrs. 
John R. Mott's views can be found in Evangel, II (May 1899), 6-9, and in the Mott Papers, FA 546; 
see also Lorsa Maxon Holmes to Wald, Jan. 4, 1900, Lillian Wald Papers, file case 1, drawer 1, New 
York Public Library. 

48 See “The Mails of the Mandarin," World’s Work, XXXIII (Apr. 1917), 637-44; National Advo- 
eate, LVI (June 1921), on probibition, found in State Department Decimal File 893.114/298, NA; 
Bryan to Reinsch, June 26, 1914, on the wireless, in State Department Decimal File 893. 74; ibid. 
Mrs, Mildred Crow made it her business to sell typewriters. (World Outlook [Aug. 1916] in the Wil- 
liam Elliott Griffis Papers, Rutgers University Library.) 

$T Scc a statement by Consul Thomas Sammons, Oct. 10, 1919, State Department Decimal File 
693.001/151, NA. Merle Curti, American Philanthropy Abroad: A History (New Brunswick, N. J. 
1963), 348-53, fails to understand the economics of reform, but is still one of the few broad studies of 
1515), parental role in China. For a contemporary statement, see the New Republic, XIX (May 10, 
1919), 45-47. 

$3 Bryan to the World Missionary Conference, 1910, in World Missionary Conference, Reports of 
Commissions III, VII and VII (New York, 1910); see also Bryan to Yüan, Jan. 1, 1912, William Jen- 
nings Bryan Papers, box 28, Manuscript Division, Library of Congress. 
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though the shell of political freedom may remain, there will be an economic and 
cultural bondage beneath it."*? Yet to those most involved in the “Americaniza- 
tion,” unpredictable as may have been the consequences of their actions, “bondage” 
was hardly the goal. Writing to John D. Rockefeller, Jr, Mabel Boardman re- 
marked about the Hwai project that “It would be easier for us to offer to assist,” 
since everyone would be “more ready to believe that an engineer sent by the 
American Red Cross has no other motive than an altruistic one.” This state- 
ment, by way of conclusion, emphasizes the interrelationship characteristic of 
American influence and policy in Asia. Missionaries and businessmen, Red Cross 
relief workers, and Wall Street bankers brought differing perceptions, goals, 
tactics, and conflicts to the Hwai project and to any Open Door activity. Yet the 
eventual shape of that activity emerged not from any single motive, purpose, or 
agent, but from the mutual energies and combined personalities of all involved. 

Attention to only one side of the Open Door might easily color Miss Board- 
man’s statement to Rockefeller about Red Cross participation with either of two 
highly charged yet conflicting interpretations. If one sees altruism, reform, or 
ideology as rationalization and camouflage, then Miss Boardman had rather baldly 
admitted the conscious duplicity of the Red Cross in the American attempt to 
penetrate China. If, on the other hand, religious, humanitarian, or ideological 
motives transcend more material matters in one’s scheme of things, then Miss 
Boardman had quite simply defined a pragmatic necessity for Red Cross respon- 
sibility to China. Few historians, however committed to either interpretation, 
deny the existence of other factors. Yet, the crucial task is not to recognize re- 
luctantly a set of separate forces, but to see them as they complemented each other. 
Ocean-going vessels would bring both relief and oil, Red Cross engineers and 
Standard Oil salesmen. It was as unusual to find the oil company’s agents with- 
out philanthropic and scientific support as to discover a Red Cross famine relief 
team without commercial and financial backing. 

The Open Door in action was neither a heartless, calculated exploitation, nor 
a foolish, naive crusade. From its earliest foundations American foreign policy 
functioned to preserve, protect, and expand a progressive, business, and Christian 
society. Reforming cultures, making profits, and saving souls were not incom- 
patible goals, or so it was felt. Rather, each activity worked, sometimes con- 
sciously, sometimes not, to the other’s advantage. Succeed, as it was hoped 
they would, and together they would grow. Fail, as it was seldom feared they 
would, and together they would fall. 


49 Bertrand Russell, The Problem of China (London, 1922), 147. . 
59 Boardman to Rockefeller, June 5, 1911, Red Cross file 898.5/2, RCHL; Boardman to Starr J. 
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AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF SPAIN. By Jaime Vicens Vives. With the collaboration of Jorge Nadal 
Oller. Translated by Frances M. López-Morillas. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1969. 
Pp. viii, 825. $13.50.) 


Tue appearance of an English translation of the Historia económica de Espafia 
provides a welcome opportunity to review the magnificent contribution to his- 
torical literature made by the late Jaime Vicens Vives (1910-1960). Vicens was a 
man of extraordinary energy. Besides producing a dozen books and several dozen 
articles, he established a publishing house, founded several periodicals and in- 
stitutes, trained and inspired numerous graduate students, and organized uniquely 
effective team research in statistics and demography.’ In the present essay, however, 
I shall not deal with his career as a teacher and entrepreneur, but shall try to assess 
the importance of his individual writings in three distinct areas: fifteenth-century 
Aragon-Catalonia, nineteenth-century Spain and Catalonia, and the general eco- 
nomic and social history of Spain. 

Vicens' earliest and most detailed archival research concerned the kingdom 
of Aragon, which, in the second half of the fifteenth century, consisted of three 
different sets of territories, united only by the accidents of dynastic history and 
maritime enterprise. There were the sparsely inhabited agricultural and pastoral 
provinces of the Pyrenees, the agriculturally and commercially booming prov- 
inces of Catalonia and Valencia, and the insecurely held Mediterranean islands of 
Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, and the Balearics. The peninsular territories lay between 
France and Castile and were constantly coveted by these more populous and 
militarily powerful neighbors. The islands were coveted by France, Genoa, the 
papacy, and the Muslim pirates. Barcelona was one of the most prosperous 
Mediterranean ports, but the Catalan countryside was undergoing a social rev- 
olution which eventually freed a large proportion of its peasants, the payeses de 
remensa, from an onerous feudal regime. 


> Mr. Jackson, a professor at the University of California, San Diego, received his Ph.D. degree from 
the University of Toulouse in 1952. Chiefly interested in modern European history, he is the author of 
The Spanish Republic and the Civil War (Princeton, N. J., 1965). 

1For an outline of Vicens’ life, including his wide-ranging activities as a teacher, organizer, and 
publisher, and a full list of his writings, sce Stanley G. Payne, “Jaime Vicens Vives and the Writing of 
Spanish History," Journal of Modern History, XXXIV (June 1962), 119-34. 
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In Juan II de Aragén (Barcelona, 1953), Fernando el Católico, Principe de 
Aragén, Rey de Sicilia (Madrid, 1952), and Historia critica de la vida y reinado 
de Fernando II de Aragón (Saragossa, 1961) Vicens concerned himself. primarily 
with the dynastic and imperial aspects of the half century. In Historia de los 
remensas en el siglo XV (Barcelona, 1945) and El gran sindicato remensa (Barce- 
lona, 1954) he dealt primarily with the social revolution. Both his personal re- 
search and his wider interpretation are compactly summarized in El segle XV, Els 
Trastamares (Barcelona, 1956). 

All these works are characterized by a wealth of archival references, a vigorous, 
frequently polemical style, a human concern both with leading actors and with 
the common man, close attention to economic interests, family and class rivalries, 
a forthright Catalan patriotism, and a critical attitude toward earlier historians of 
the era. Certain themes reappear constantly. In relation to peninsular politics as a 
whole the members of the Aragonese branch of the Trastamara family are seen 
as allies of the converso bourgeoisie. The successive kings were all equally am- 
bitious to develop their family wealth and the national economy. Ferdinand of 
Antequera (1412-1416) amassed large estates for his children. Alfonso V, “The 
Magnanimous” (1416-1458), concentrated on the development of the Mediter- 
ranean islands. Juan II (1458-1479) allied himself with the more progressive 
peasantry in the internal conflicts of both Navarre and Catalonia, maintained his 
links with the converso economic leadership in Castile, and never wavered from 
his plan to unite Castile and Aragon under the Trastamara family. His dynastic 
ambitions triumphed with the marriage of his son Ferdinand to the latter's cousin 
Isabella in 1469. During and after the Catalan civil war of 1462-1472, and through- 
out the conflict over the money payment (remensa), both Juan II and Ferdinand 
the Catholic (1479-1516) allied themselves with the prosperous peasants and 
bourgeoisie of Catalonia. 

While he deals in some measure with the entire range of fifteenth-century 
Hispanic history, Vicens focuses most heavily on the dynastic ambitions and prob- 
lems of Juan II and on the remensa conflict. Juan II had two sons: Carlos, prince 
of Viana, whose mother was Queen Blanche of Navarre, and who was therefore 
heir to the thrones of both Navarre and Aragon; and Ferdinand, whose mother 
was Juana Enríquez, daughter of the powerful and wealthy Fadrique Enríquez, 
almirante of Castile. Ferdinand was always the favored son, first on grounds of 
his maternal family connections, and later through his father's recognition of the 
younger son's greater political ability. 

In 1460 the family conflict suddenly became intertwined with the politics of the 
agricultural revolution in Catalonia. The objective of remensa agitation ever since 
the late fourteenth century had been to free the Catalan peasants of the money 
payment, which was required of them by their hereditary landlords. Originally 
the remensa was the price paid for permission to leave the land. It had been de- 
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signed to slow down the emigration of peasants to the city. By the mid-fifteenth 
century it was only the most hated of numerous taxes (los malos usos) being 
collected more vigorously than in earlier decades by landlords who were feeling 
the pinch of rising prices and labor shortages attendant upon the expansion of 
commerce and industry in Barcelona. At the same time the urban patriciate of 
Barcelona, self-appointed defenders of the constitutional liberties of Catalonia, 
were among the powerful landlords and investors whose income depended in part 
on the collection of the remensa and other feudal taxes. The patricians had long 
resented the tendency of both Alfonso V and Juan II to favor the abolition of the 
remensa. They suspected the Kings of supporting the peasantry in order to prevent 
the growth of a strong Catalan autonomist movement under patrician leadership, 
and they insisted that the direct intervention of the Aragonese sovereigns in the 
remensa conflict was a breach of the constitutional liberties of Catalonia. 

Now it was customary, though not legally binding, for the king to name his 
eldest son as his “lieutenant” in Catalonia. In 1460, when Juan II tried to pass over 
his elder son Carlos in favor of the eight-year-old Ferdinand, the province rallied, 
under patriotic and constitutional banners, to the cause of the Prince of Viana. The 
unfortunate Prince died in 1461, and the King’s effort to install Juana Enriquez, 
Ferdinand’s mother, as governor, precipitated a decade of revolution and civil 
war. The older urban patriciate, supported by a large fraction of the Barcelona 
artisans and small tradesmen, led the revolt against Juan; the majority of the 
prosperous peasants supported him; the nobility and the clergy were divided. 
Dynastic and cultural loyalties clashed with economic interests. Thus some land- 
lords and their remensa enemies sided with the Aragonese monarch, while other 
landlords and poorer peasants opted for an independent Catalonia. Some mer- 
chants and artisans chose Catalan nationalism over their pragmatic interests; 
others favored Juan II on grounds of the national unity of Aragon-Catalonia 
and the intelligent economic policies of the King. 

The Spanish historian Eduardo Hinojosa had dealt with the remensa conflict, 
but had interpreted the liberation of the peasants as part of a uniform tendency, 
from the mid-fourteenth century onward, for the condition of the peasantry to 
improve.” Vicens shows clearly that a species of feudal reaction in the fifteenth 
century had increased the tax burdens of the Catalan peasants. The French his- 
torian Joseph Calmette had dealt with the international ramifications of the 
struggle between Juan II and the Barcelona oligarchy, but he had barely men- 
tioned the internal factions and class conflicts? Vicens claims to have superseded 
Calmette, but actually the works of the two men complement each other. The 


3 Eduardo Hinojosa, La pagesia de remensa en Cataluña (Barcelona, 1902), published in French 
translation as Le servage en Catalogne (Paris, 1902), and El régimen señorial y la cuestión agraria en 
agit (Madrid, 1905). 

oseph Calmette, Louis XI, Jean Il, et la révolution catalane (Paris, 1902), and Le grand regne 
de o XI (Paris, 1938). 
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later historian emphasized the economic and social aspects of the civil war. His 
predecessor had written excellent dynastic and diplomatic history, and indeed if 
the reader simply bears in mind that the persons whom Calmette treats as repre- 
senting Catalonia represent only the dominant patrician-artisan alliance, the 
French historian’s work remains superior in terms of clear narrative and overall 
international perspective. Vicens’ vigorous style sometimes obscures the fact that 
his own detailed documentation shows the impossibility of making clear general- 
izations about class alignments during the Catalan revolt. 

The second major area of Vicens’ personal research and writing was the nine- 
teenth century. While he was interested especially in the industrial and urban de- 
velopment of Catalonia, he always treated Spain as a unit; it is therefore appro- 
priate to discuss simultaneously the nineteenth-century chapters of 4n Economic 
History of Spain,’ his personal chapters in Volume V of the Historia social y 
económica de España y América, and Els Catalans en el segle xix In all this writ- 
ing Vicens makes extensive use of the available statistics regarding demography; 
industrial, mineral, and agricultural production; property transfers, tax, tariff, 
and banking receipts. He describes in significant detail the development of in- 
dustrial techniques, of business and labor organizations, and the effects of tariff 
policies, railroad construction, emigration, and foreign markets for Spanish ex- 
ports. Prefacing his generalizations with a warning that historians really know 
very little concerning the inner dynamic of the nineteenth century, he suggests 
three main stages for the years 1808-1898. The period 1808-1843 was one of over- 
all depression and institutional uncertainty, opened by the Napoleonic invasion, 
and including abortive revolutions, the loss of the main American colonies, and 
the Carlist War. In the second stage, 1843-1868, Spain equipped itself industrially, 
enjoyed the stimulus of foreign investment, and brought much new land under 
cultivation. But the economic benefits did not reach the peasants and industrial 
workers, and a much too restricted minority of the population could take part in 
the political process. After the revolutionary (and free trade) interval of 1868- 
1874, the Restoration era (1875-1898) witnessed accelerated economic develop- 
ment, and the state, which had previously thought in terms of purging one group 
or .another, now took a neutral attitude toward Spaniards of all political and 
intellectual persuasions. 

While these outlines are highly suggestive, there are many inconsistencies be- 
tween Vicens’ data and his interpretations, which must inevitably make the reader 
question even these tentative formulas. In discussing the Restoration, he refers to 
a “great leap forward” (p. 615) in the agrarian economy. The statement is partially 
validated by his statistics on vine production and olive oil and citrus exports (pp. 
646, 653). But wheat and cereal production per inhabitant declined between 1860 

* Parenthetical page references in the text are all to the English-language edition. 
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and 1900, with yields per hectare rising only slightly in relation to the base year 
1800. Sheep were about 20 per cent more numerous in 19ro than in 1803, but the 
numbers of cattle and pigs were substantially the same in both years, whereas the 
human population had increased by about 80 per cent. These facts would suggest 
that the ordinary Spaniard may not have been eating as well in 1900 as in 1800. In 
any case the “great leap forward” applied to a very limited sector of the agrarian 
economy. 

Patriotic motives, and the consciousness of different audiences, probably ex- 
plain the inconsistency of his several discussions of the cork industry. In the 
Historia social y económica? and, in virtually the same words, in dn Economic 
History of Spain (p. 677) he vaunts the superior quality of Catalan corks, Catalan 
influence on cork forest care and financial prosperity in other provinces, export 
miracles, and the unique character of the Catalan cork industry: “optimistic, gay, 
democratic, without class distinctions.” In Els Catalans, however, he acknowledges 
technical backwardness, lack of capital owing to the family nature of Catalan 
industrial organization, “Catalan cork imperialism” which produced profits for 
Andalusian and Extremaduran landlords, but not for workers, and resistance to 
the introduction of machinery, which resulted in the loss of Catalonia’s foreign 
markets by the end of the century.” The two descriptions are not necessarily in- 
consistent with each other, but they are certainly different in tone and implication. 

A certain overpolemical tendency can be illustrated by his objection to a sen- 
tence of the French historian Pierre Vilar concerning the restored absolute mon- 
archy in 1814. Vilar wrote that "la masse de l'Espagne noire triomphait de la 
minorité eclairée."? Vicens, incorrectly assuming that the singular form “la masse” 
must mean “the masses,” objects that the masses were not involved in plotting the 
restoration of absolutism, that this was merely the first of many pronuncia- 
mientos, and that Ferdinand was simply taking the path of facility, rejecting the 
new and returning to the pre-1808 system. But in the following paragraph he 
writes that the x814 government was of poor quality, that not even royalist reform- 
ers, let alone liberals, supported it, that conservative historians have called it a 
parody of true national government, and that it engaged in terroristic perse- 
cutions of the afrancesados and constitutionalists. Surely Vicens’ own judgment 
is consistent with Vilar's statement that "la masse," the bulk, of "black Spain" 
triumphed over the enlightened minority. 

None of these critical comments are intended to deny the great value of 
Vicens' writings on the nineteenth century. He constantly warns the reader of the 
gaps and the questionable reliability of his statistics, and he is the first Spanish 
historian of the twentieth century to offer his readers the full panoply of data 


8 Id., Historia social y económica, V, 258-60. 
T Id., Els Catalans en el segle xix, 70—71. 
8'Id., Historia social y económica, V, 343. Vilar is quoted in the original French. 
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` which make possible such internal questions as I have just raised about his gen- 
eralizations. Whatever the errors of detail, he performed an immense service in 
demonstrating that the nineteenth century was not simply a series of incoherent 
pronunciamientos and civilian cabals and that an authentic peninsular economy 
and culture made greater strides than at any time since the fifteenth century. 

The data and subject matter of Els Catalans are much the same as those of his 
nineteenth-century chapters on Spain generally. It is thus instructive to note the 
ways in which he distinguishes Catalonia within Spain. He finds a much greater 
concentration of the bourgeois spirit in Catalonia, whose inhabitants were con- 
scious of the more "European rhythm" of their life and undertook to introduce 
bourgeois ideals, methods, and organization to the rest of Spain. Emphasizing the 
strength of the small-family-business tradition, he notes that agricultural and in- 
dustrial progress in Catalonia was the collective result of numberless small 
initiatives, that local government was less oppressive because of the virtual ab- 
sence of a landed aristocracy, and that the leading bourgeois of 1900 were the sons 
and grandsons of peasants and artisans. 

In both his fifteenth- and nineteenth-century writings Vicens is deeply con- 
cerned about the proper role of Catalonia. In both eras he sees it as economically 
the most advanced portion of the peninsula, and also, for that very reason, more 
socially democratic, less hierarchical and military minded, than the rest of Spain. 
In both eras also it is more European and Mediterranean than Castile, and just as 
Catholic. But Catalonia, in his view, must resist the temptation of separatism. In 
discussing the reign of Juan II, the remensa struggle, and the Barcelona revolution 
of 1462-1472, he clearly sides with those Catalans who saw that their own patria 
chica would be better served by the victory of Juan II than by an oligarchical 
republic which would be at the mercy of France and Castile. Social justice was 
also served by the Trastamara victory, inasmuch as the Barcelona oligarchs were 
oppressive landlords and the remensas were in fact relieved of the worst feudal — 
abuses by Ferdinand the Catholic after the general pacification of Catalonia. As 
for the nineteenth century, and by clear implication the present and future, 
Vicens writes proudly of the economic initiative, the bourgeois and democratic 
spirit, and the literary culture of Catalonia. But Catalan prosperity and civil peace 
in the peninsula depend upon Catalonia’s willing loyalty to the sovereign Spanish 
state. 

It remains to discuss briefly the third facet of Vicens’ writings: his interpre- 
tations of the long course of Spanish history, embodied in An Economic History 
of Spain and in the brilliant, extremely compact Approaches to the History of 
Spain® Throughout An Economic History of Spain Vicens applies a sympathetic 


9 Id., Approaches to the History of Spain (Berkeley, Calif., 1967), is a translation of the second 
edition of Aproximacién a la historia de Espafia (Barcelona, 1952, 1960). The translation, by Joan 
Connelly Ullman, is excellent, and her bibliographical and technical footnotes will be invaluable to all 
students of Spanish history, à 
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and critical imagination to the interpretation of statistical data. He is always in- 
terested in the relationship of economics to the way in which living people act. 
Contrasting peasants with nomadic herdsmen (two of the most important social 
classes in medieval Christian Spain) he notes that peasants think in terms of limited 
resources, tireless labor, and a family-based, largely nonmonetary economy; he 
sees in herdsmen tendencies toward collectivism, discontinuous effort, and less 
immediate concern with the value of land itself (pp. 28-29). In discussing the 
seignorial economy of northern Spain during the Middle Ages he relates price 
data to a suggestive hierarchy of economic values: at the top, luxury artisan goods 
such as silver chalices, ivory coffers, and brocades; then, horses, as the key to 
military and social status; next, furs and livestock; then, land, relatively low in 
value because of the sparse population and the availability of empty lands during 
the Reconquest; finally, foodstuffs, which had little or no money value and no 
prestige connotations (p. 135). 

Where earlier historians, with the notable exception of Claudio Sánchez- 
Albornoz, had treated Castilian history almost entirely in military, ideological, 
dynastic, and constitutional terms, Vicens relates the economic and geographical 
factors to the previously well-known political data. From the thirteenth to the 
fifteenth century, when Castilian hegemony was gradually established in the 
peninsula, prosperity and demographic growth were based upon a continuing 
wheat economy and a rapidly expanding wool export trade. The peripheral ports 
in Santander, the Basque country, and Andalusia were the greatest financial 
beneficiaries through their control of the export trade. At the same time Castile 
(in contrast to Catalonia) developed no native urban bourgeoisie, and its in- 
frastructure of cities and communications remained backward relative to those of 
northern Italy or France. The landed aristocracy remained dominant through 
Andalusian land grants and a near monopoly of high offices in the Mesta, the 
Church, the municipal and royal councils. 

The sort of illuminating and challenging generalizations which are used to 
interpret the data in An Economic History of Spain form the very substance of 
Approaches. The book should be read as an extended “state of the question” 
essay concerning all the vital issues of Spanish history. To illustrate from the 
earlier and less well-known periods, Vicens speaks of Christianity as an element 
of urban dissidence during its first three centuries, and thereafter as the bulwark 
of Roman authority and unity. He notes that with the establishment of the Visi- 
gothic capital at Toledo, the meseta became for the first time the political center 
of Spain. He points to the importance of Mozarabs in León and of Franks in 
Catalonia. Much-needed monographs are waiting to be written in order to test 
and refine these interpretive judgments. And Vicens meant this book to be not a 
manual of either facts or accepted dogmas, but a set of suggestions for his col- 
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leagues and successors. In summary, as an individual historian D. Jaime Vicens 
Vives left a magnificent triple legacy to all historians of Spain and the Hispanic 
world: the detailed political and social history of the Trastamara kings of 
Aragon-Catalonia; the political and economic history of nineteenth-century Spain; 
and a series of interpretations which will challenge and fructify all research in 
Spanish history for many decades to come. 
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HISTORY: THE LAST THINGS BEFORE THE LAST. By Siegfried Kracauer. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1969. Pp. xii, 269. $7.50.) 

DER MENSCH IM BILD DER GESCHICHTE. By Hanno Helbling. [Erfahrung 
und Denken: Schriften zur Fórderung der Beziehungen zwischen Philosophie und 
Einzelwissenschaften, Number 30.] (Berlin: Duncker & Humblot. 1969. Pp. 86. 
DM 12.80.) 

WIDER DIE ACHTUNG DER GESCHICHTE: FESTSCHRIFT ZUM 6o. 
GEBURTSTAG VON HANS-JOACHIM SCHOEPS, Edited x Kurt Tópner. 
([Munich:] Bechtle Verlag. 1969. Pp. 322.) 


Srecrrizp Kracauer’s posthumous book is a real gem that will take its place with Marc 
Bloch’s The Historian's Craft and E. H. Carr’s What Is History? as one of the significant 
essays of recent decades on the nature of history. Kracauer develops a unique position 
between the attempts of the “neo-positivists,” particularly Bloch and the French Annales 
historians, to reconstitute history as a rigorous social science, and the neorelativist in- 
sistence of Dilthey and Rickert on the nonscientific, idiographic character of history. 
History, Kracauer insists, is an autonomous discipline basically different in intent and 
method from philosophy and science, but also from the arts. The nature of the human 
world as a sphere of freedom and spontaneity makes it impossible to reduce history to 
the "entreprise raisonné d'analyse" that Bloch desires and makes narration the only 
possible form of historical discourse. But if Kracauer points at the limits of scientific 
history, he at the same time rejects the subjectivism and presentism of Croce and Colling- 
wood, which fails to understand that the historian is not only a member of his time but 
also of the time he investigates. Historical knowledge requires “active passivity.” The 
historian must let the past speak to him rather than, as Bloch and Collingwood suggest, 
approach it through hypotheses. On the other hand, Kracauer finds Namier’s micro- 
history wanting because “historical reality resides not only in detail, biographical or 
otherwise, but also extends into the macrodimension,” into “long-enduring events,” such 
as wars, social or religious movements, or slow institutional changes. History indeed is 
not totally unstructured but the “patterns, strands, and sequences thread a material 
which is for long stretches inchoate, heterogeneous, obscure.” The historian thus requires 
ideas that “connect the particular with the general in an articulate and truly unique 
way” but that, unlike philosophical ideas, make no claim of finality, completeness, or 
universal validity. Both macro- and microhistory are therefore necessary, but the two 
can never meet, The accumulation of details never leads to ideas. General history on the 
other hand remains subjective; the more general it is, the less concrete is its historical 
vision. Progress in historical knowledge is thus impossible. At its best, history, like the 
film, ‘ 'concentrate[s] on close-ups and from them casually range[s] over the whole, 
assessing it in the form of aperçus.” The model of such history Kracauer sees in Burck- 
hardt. 

I wonder, however, whether the fact that the historian “invariably comes across ir- 
reducible entities” of freedom needs to lead to Kracauer’s position that rational analysis 
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has no place in historical study. Kracauer, I believe, never fully understood the position 
of Bloch or the Annales historians. Fully aware of the nonrational components in human 
action, Bloch and his disciples nevertheless realized, as Kracauer did, too, that historical 
behavior is never without some structure and coherence. “Incalculability,” Max Weber 
suggested, “is the privilege of the insane.” On these elements of structure Bloch sought 
to build a rational science utilizing generalizations of limited scope, not that different in 
intent from Kracauer’s “historical ideas” but subject to validation and revision. Kra- 
cauer, on the other hand, by insisting that “historical ideas,” which he considered the 
products of “intuitive leaps,” were not only subjective and personal but also incapable 
of validation, arrived at a position not far removed from the subjectivism and aesthet- 
icism he condemned. 

Helbling’s brief volume in a rather abstruse language goes over the well-known 
existentialist arguments for the historicity of man and the perspectivity of all historical 
knowledge. Helbling recognizes no criteria by which the relative objectivity of such 
knowledge can be judged. Each perspective is a matter of fate, and all perspectives are 
ultimately of the same value. 

Wider die Achtung der Geschichte is a collection of essays in honor of a somewhat 
unique member of the German historical profession, Hans-Joachim Schoeps, a Jewish 
theologian involved in the youth movement in the last years before 1933. Soon after his 
return from exile after the war, he assumed a chair at the University of Erlangen where 
he became an outspoken defender of Prussian traditions. The essays relate to three 
aspects of Schoeps’s interests: his Judaism; his attempt to create a new discipline, “Geist- 
esgeschichte,” which would seek to re-create the Zeitgefáhl and Lebensbewusstsein of 
an epoch; and, finally, his political conservatism. For the historian the discussion and 
application of the methods of “Geistesgeschichte,” especially in Ernst Benz’s essay on 
oral history and Bruno Seidel’s excellent essay on the social milieu of the underprivi- 
leged in the eighteenth century, are of some interest. The conservative political intention 
of the volume is made clear in the essays by Kurt Tépner, Karl Kupisch, and Hans- 
Viktor Schulz-Klingauf, All three regret the loss of historical consciousness in Germany, 
the break in continuity, the re-education imposed by the Allies after 1945, and the 
spiritual shallowness of the Bundesrepublik. Schulz-Klingauf in the book’s concluding 
essay goes beyond this to an attack against parliamentary democracy and a call for an 
elitist society for tomorrow with planned breeding reminiscent of Plato’s Republic. The 
volume is of more interest as a historical document of one, fortunately small, aspect of 
the Geistesgeschichte of the Federal Republic than it is of value to the historian. 


State University of New York, Buffalo Gzonc G. Icczrs 


VOX POPULI: ESSAYS IN THE HISTORY OF AN IDEA. By George Boas. 
[Seminars in the History of Ideas.] (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1969. Pp. xv, 
292. $2.75.) 

"Tus is a learned and graceful collection of essays. The Latin tag, Vox populi vox dei, 

is certainly familiar enough, but I, for one, had no notion that the phrase first appeared— 

quoted with disapproval—in a letter from Alcuin to Charlemagne written in 798. Many 
other delicious and sometimes surprising quotations follow, ringing the changes on the 
notion that the people, variously conceived, have a voice, somehow recognizable, that is 
endowed with authority superior to ordinary human expressions of knowledge or of 
opinion. 

i Professor Boas writes in the humanist tradition. The classics and the Bible are the 
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sources he turns to for origins; medieval Latin, French, English, and American literatures 
are the mines he exploits for examples of the changes that have occurred in the cluster 
of ideas in which he is interested. In addition, he devotes a pair of chapters to “The 
People in Art” and ‘The People as Artist” for which paintings provide his data. Eastern 
Europe and the non-Western world do not exist for Boas; Germany he views as a 
twilight zone where Zeitgeister and Volkseelen haunt the landscape in quite unneces- 
sary profusion. 

The main value; of this book arises from the wry challenges it offers to common- 
places of American | political rhetoric. Boas makes it abundantly clear that he does not 
share the view that; ignorance produces wisdom as long as it is shared by a sufficient 
number of people. As he says in closing: “One turns back to the first book of Samuel 
[for an account of Saul’s election to kingship] and one realises that collective opinion 
will always overcome reason and'common sense, in the future as it has now for some 
2500 years.” i 

As history, however, these essays fall short. The author disarms criticism by dis- 
claiming sufficient knowledge for the task of writing a real history of his theme and 
settles instead for essays “indicating high points in the narrative.” He does not try to 
account for changes: he finds because he doubts that explanation is possible “when one is 
dealing with individual occurrences and not with classes of events.” 

Since the booksiand pictures from which he draws his material are individual oc- 
currences, explanation becomes, by definition, impossible, or, at least, something a 
prudent philosopher like Boas reserves for naive and temerarious historians, like me. 


But an anthology of quotes and paraphrases, arranged thematically rather than chron- 


ologically, is not history, even when glossed with ripe and nimble erudition, as is here 
the case. A better subtitle would be: “Essays on the Permutations of an Idea.” 


University of Chicago Wrutam H. MeNe 
i . 


l 
HISTORY AND SOCIAL THEORY. By Gordon Leff. (University: University of 
Alabama Press. 1969. Pp. vi, 240. $6.50.) 


Tue study of history, according to Leff, has too often been left to metahistorical specula- 
tion or analytical philosophy. Each reduces history to something which it is not. Instead, 
the author proposes to inquire into the shape of the discipline and what it owes to 
philosophy and the’ social sciences. To this admirable task, he brings with him the his- 
torian’s commitment to the actual procedure of historical research and reconstruction, 
as well as to the Dilthey-Rickert-Weber tradition of distinguishing the human studies 
from the natural sciences. 

There are two parts to the book. Part One is a study of the problem of historical 
knowledge, emphasizing the distinction between history and the past. History, as present 
reconstruction of a past, deals with the specific and the contingent, rather than the uni- 
versal and the causative. Hence, it is the understanding of the individual within a con- 
text—something quite different from the current philosophical preoccupation with 
historical explanation and a covering law model. 

But the reality of a past which the historian studies is a “mind affected” human 
world. Central to the understanding of that world is “the tension, or discrepancy, be- 
tween reality and man’s conception of reality at any given time.” And, in the second 
part, Leff studies that conception as a problem in ideology. He criticizes both the Marx- 
ist notion of class ideology, and the Mannheimian concept of total ideology. Instead, he 
approaches this ideology in terms of the Weberian system of interaction among economic 
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class, group status, and political power. “Hence there is never only one level of under- 
standing in an ideology; it is the product of different standpoints and experiences.” 

The book is thoughtful and stimulating. Few practicing historians have taken the 
trouble to be informed in both philosophy and social theory—an admittedly Herculean 
task. Keeping in mind the immensity of this present task in historiography, Leff has 
succeeded well. His book is far superior to the sort of dated, neopositivistic work of 
E. H. Carr. And certainly, from the historian’s standpoint, its many insights are much 
more relevant than any currently contained in analytical philosophies of history. 

But, beyond this, I must raise certain reservations. In Part One Leff criticizes the 
analytical approach to historical knowledge; whereas, in Part Two he criticizes the 
Marxist-Mannheimian concepts of ideology. I believe that the first part is much more 
successful than: the second. The critique of analytical philosophy of history has current 
relevance, since it is a real opponent in Anglo-American academic circles. And Leff has 
succeeded in showing that the old distinction between history and nature is actually 
more relevant to historiography than the analytics’ preoccupation with the narrative 
sentence. On the other hand, his study of man’s conception of reality as a problem in 
ideology seems a bit dated. Methodologically, Weber himself was unable to reconcile 
the use of objective categories to understand subjective motive. And present-day social 
theory in its study of intersubjectivity has advanced beyond Weber. 

Historical knowledge presupposes the antinomies between past and present, between 
objective reality and subjective awareness of that reality. Leff advances this insight in 
his book, and I wholeheartedly support it. The acceptance of both of these antinomies 
leads to what Leff would call “the time-lag of man’s world.” But time lag is neither a 
problem nor a paradox; it is the framework of man’s intersubjective world, and it can 
be elucidated in terms of the contemporary philosophy of time consciousness. A 


San Francisco State College Douar» M. Lows 


PORTUGAL AND BRAZIL IN TRANSITION. Edited by Raymond S. Sayers. 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1968. Pp. 367. $11.00.) 


Iu 1966 scholars from a variety of disciplines with a common interest in the civilization 
of the Portuguese-speaking world, largely from the United States but also from Portu- 
gal Brazil, the United Kingdom, France, Spain, Canada, Czechoslovakia, and Chile, 
came together for a week of study and discussion, first in Cambridge and then in New 
York, at the Sixth International Colloquium on Luso-Brazilian Studies. They came 
primarily at the invitation of Professor Francis M. Rogers, to continue the tradition that 
Lewis Hanke had happily begun in 1950, and to ask the question that in many instances 
was left unanswered, "Where are we in Portuguese and Brazilian studies and where 
do we go from here?" 

Rogers went out of his way to invite young and untried scholars in the field, optimis- 
tically believing that they might be able to tell us along what intellectual lines we were 
destined to develop, but what we got from them was essentially indignation and the 
song of the Lusitanian bogey. Actually, the direction of Luso-Brazilian studies during 
the next twenty years, which the colloquium was meant to identify, was not always 
directly considered, even though every paper, consciously or unconsciously, at least sug- 
gested areas of scholarship that needed further investigation. 

It is good to have this record of an interesting and at times exciting international 
meeting. Four years removed from their preparation, the papers still retain a freshness 
and a vitality that speak well of the competence of the organizing committee and the | 
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editing of Mr. Sayers. I enjoyed the papers on literature, especially the one by Jorge de 
Sena, John H. Perry's delightful piece on “New England and the Portuguese World,” 
Alexandre Lobato’s reflective essay on “Permanence and Change in Overseas Portuguese 
Thought,” Florestan Fernandes’ "Economic Growth and Political Instability in Brazil,” 
José Augusto Franga's “Lisbon of 1750-1850,” with its emphasis on the city that arose 
out of the havoc created by the earthquake of 1755, and the studies on the history of mu- 
sic, above all Robert M. Stevenson’s fascinating “Portuguese Music and Musicians 
Abroad to 1650." I also appreciated the lively touch provided by the remarks of the 
commentators and by selected comments from the floor. 

Dispersive though the book naturally is—there is something in it for every taste— 
the editing was done so felicitously that it will be hard to come upon a more engross- 
ing volume of proceedings. Moreover, the book is a joy to look at, a printing achieve- 
ment that must be emphasized. I welcome it as a worthwhile addition to the literature 
of the larger subject and recommend it highly to the specialist and the intelligent layman 
alike. 


Catholic University of America MaNozL Carpozo 





RUSSIA, STATI UNITI D’AMERICA E REGNO DI NAPOLI NELL’ETA DEL 
RISORGIMENTO. By Vincenzo Giura. [Collana di storia del commercio, Fonti e 
Ricerche, Number 2. Istituto Universitario Navale di Napoli, Facolta di Economia 
marittima, Istituto di Storia del Commercio, Number 2.] (Naples: Edizioni 
Scientifiche Italiane. 1967. Pp. xv, 362. L. 4,000.) 


Tue observation, quoted by the author, that the kingdom of Naples “only subsisted by 
grace of a precarious equilibrium” might be taken as adequate summation of his find- 
ings. From the eve of the French Revolution to its final disappearance within a united 
Italy that state was indeed an obsolete survival. 

Russia took an interest in the preservation of the Italian political structure and in 
some measure assumed a protective stance, especially toward the Neapolitan kingdom, 
even though ultimately England mattered more. This lends some interest to the eco- 
nomic connection between Naples and Russia, which is assiduously traced in minute 
detail here. Agricultural states that they both were, there was yet some basis for ex- 
changes—grain for citrus fruits and olive oil in large part—between them. The volume 
of these exchanges was never very large and in addition was impeded by a series of 
accidents and crises, sometimes political and sometimes natural. We learn as much about 
Russian trade as about that of the Two Sicilies. 

The internal conditions of the Neapolitan state presented an equally serious handi- 
cap. Its fiscal and commercial policy, the lack of a competent mercantile class, and an 
inefficient bureaucracy all revealed its lack of progress; the major part of its Russian trade 
was carried in foreign bottoms. These same limitations, on the Neapolitan side, applied 
to trade with the United States, but the smoother and steadier course of the latter com- 
pared with that of Russia resulted i in a steadier growth of exchanges, to be sure also 
of small dimensions. 

In a succession of chapters, following i in chronological order, first the one (Russian) 
then the other (American) situation is traced. The treatment is scholarly, and statistics 
abound, almost to the point of being redundant. A. question may arise concerning the 
validity of so much effort over so relatively small a matter, and the author himself 
acknowledges that a larger framework, the whole trade of the Two Sicilies, would have 
been desirable. The lack of adequate information is his plea; certainly he has made 
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-exhaustive use of that available, even though it, too, has limitations. But knowledge is 
made up of small accretions, and even a negative experiment has value. 


Columbia University René ArsnzcHT-CaRRIÉ 


LA GUERRA DEL 98. By Pablo de Azcéraze. [Fl Libro de Bolsillo. Sección: Humani- 
dades.] (Madrid: Alianza Editorial. 1968. Pp. 219.) 


Tue stated purpose of this volume is to give Spanish people a proper perspective on the 
war with the United States, which, the author insists, had been relegated in the thinking 
of his people to a mere "intermediate situation between history and the present," and 
therefore its significance is less understood than many remote events of less importance. 
Responsibility for this he places on the group of intellectuals known as the "Generation 
of 98” who took the view that the war was a national disaster brought on by “old defeats, 
corruption, immorality, incompetence, and favoritism in high places," and were putting 
on a campaign to renovate their nation. In so doing, the author thinks, they overlooked 
many factors in the causes, course, and results of the war. He does not minimize the 
faults of the Spanish government or misrule in Cuba and the other colonies, which 
he says justified the rebels, whom he goes so far as to praise, but he insists that there 
was always a chance for satisfactory agreements with them that would have provided 
liberty within the Spanish Empire had not the United States given encouragement to the 
rebellious minority in order to further their desire to gain control over Cuba. 

Material for the survey of the causes, course, and negotiations at the end of the war 
and for support of the author's thesis is drawn from works by Spanish writers and from 
publications in the United States such as H. E. Flack's Spanish-American Diplomatic 
Relations Preceding the War of 1898, F. E. Chadwick's The Relations of the United 
States and Spain: The Spanish-American War, and Papers Relating to the Foreign 
Relations of the United States, 1898. From the American works Sefior Azcárate ob- 
tained support for his criticism of United States policy, and he makes out a good case for 
the diplomatic and legal correctness of Spain’s diplomatic procedure before and after 
the war. Since this volume, first published in 1960 and now circulating in a pocket 
edition, will do much to shape future Spanish interpretation of the war, it merits careful 
attention by historians in this country. 


Asbury College Dovon C. Corsirr 


GERMANY AND THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 1914-1918. By Ulrich Trumpener. 
(Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1968. Pp. xv, 433. $12.50.) 


Derzarep states, like defeated candidates, are often quickly forgotten. As might-have- 
beens, they cannot frame either postelection or postwar policies, In the Middle East at 
the close of World War I it was Britain, France, and the Turkish Republic—not Ger- 
` many, Austria, and the Ottoman Empire—that arranged the peace settlement, and that 
settlement shaped the later course of the area's history. Still, the German-Ottoman 
alliance of 1914-1918 significantly influenced the war itself. The closing of the Straits 
weakened the tsarist military effort and Entente coordination, and the thrusts toward 
Suez tied British troops down in the eastern Mediterranean. For far too long the Ger- 
man-Ottoman alliance has received only marginal attention, largely seen through enemy, 
and therefore necessarily slanted, documents. An authoritative analysis is overdue. Ul- 
rich Trumpener has gone some distance toward satisfying this need. 

The value of ‘Trumpener’s work lies in meticulous scholarship that rests on a syste- 
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matic and — search of the German Foreign Office files. But more private 
papers might have been used, and the Foreign Ministry archives of Austria-Hungary, 
the reluctant adherent of the German-Ottoman alliance, might have been more than 
sampled. The standard published works in Western languages have all been consulted, 
and a few books in [Turkish thrown in. The author tells us that he was denied access 
to the Turkish State Archives. We are the losers, for if he had been able to process the 
Ottoman testimony with the care given the German materials, he would have produced 
a more authoritative, book. To put it differently, Trumpener gives us an action-packed 
movie of German alliance policy making but only a still-life, impressionistic view of the 
Sublime Porte, ultimately reconstructed from the chance availability in the German 
records of informed reports on Ottoman behavior. 

The author leaves the evaluation of the fighting to the military historians. Other- 
wise, he explores the central issues of the wartime alliance: the slow-motion conversion 
(August-October 1914) of the formal alliance into a real one, an assessment of the top 
. German officers assigned to Ottoman duty, the tough bargaining of Ottoman politicians 
and diplomats, the German quest for postwar economic preference in the Ottoman 
Empire, German failure to moderate the brutal Ottoman policies on the Armenians, 
and German muddling on the Baghdad Railroad. All these topics, including the collapse 
of the alliance in 1918, are examined on the whole with mature judgment and con- 
vincing argument. The value of the book is enhanced by an excellent bibliography. 


Columbia University J. C. Hurewrrz 
i 


L'ARMISTICE DE RETHONDES, 11 NOVEMBRE 1918. By Pierre Renouvin. 
[Trente journées qui ont fait la France. ] ([Paris:] Gallimard. 1968. Pp. 486. 30 fr.) 


Sroppinc a war is as complex a political-military process as starting one. Pierre Renou- 
vin uses the 1918 armistice to focus upon the thorny and topical questions raised by 
the way World War I ended. Was the German Army stabbed in the back? If so, Luden- 
dorff wielded the dagger. Should the Allies have gone on to Berlin? Few officials (for 
example, Poincaré and the American generals) opposed an armistice, and they were 
mollified by the eventual terms. How did the “Bolshevik menace" shape the armistice? 
Renouvin concludes that the Allies drifted, and that anti-Bolshevism served equally the 
proponents of a lenient armistice and a tough one. 

This is a work of haute vulgarisation. Readable but eminently scholarly, shunning 
anecdotal trivia, it is a reproach to the American “The Day That...” genre. 

There is an international selection of documents and an up-to-date evaluation of 
sources. Renouvin scrutinizes the German side as closely as the Allied, analyzes master- 
fully the military situation on both sides, and gives the eastern theater, at last, due 
balance with the western. He used French military archives, the last of the major 
belligerents of 1918 having opened its papers. These yielded new material on the Allied 
offensive planned for mid-November, and filled Arno Mayer's lacunae on the prearm- 
istice positions of French public figures. Le doyen Renouvin has not rested on his laurels. 

'There is little national flavor, considering that Renouvin was already twenty-five 
at the time. Foch equals Ludendorff in villainy, but Renouvin takes a moderate view of 
French war aims and,intervention in Russia. He omits the French share in undermining 
the Prinkipo negotiation. 

Renouvin uses the work of revisionists without adopting their priorities. As com- 
pared, say, with the early pages of Mayer's Politics and Diplomacy of Peacemaking, 
the book focuses cleatly upon decision makers at the top, and, while defense of the so- 
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cial order figures largely in their motives, the author rests their decisions ultimately on 
a close analysis of evolving military posture and strategic goals. It is an authoritative, 
traditional synthesis. 


Columbia University Rosert O. PAXTON 


THE FLAME OF FREEDOM: THE GERMAN STRUGGLE AGAINST HITLER. 
By Eberhard Zeller. (Coral Gables, Fla.: University of Miami Press. 1969. Pp. 471. 
$15.00.) 

HITLER’S PLOT TO KILL THE BIG THREE. By Laslo Havas. Translated from 
the Hungarian by Kathleen Szasz. Revised edition, with additional material trans- 
lated by Jean Ure. (New York: Cowles Book Company. [1969.] Pp. 280. $5.95.) 


Wuatever the ultimate effect of the assassination of Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin, or 
Hitler in 1943 or 1944 might have been, the immediate impact of the death of any of 
them would probably have been very great. These two books deal with attempts on their 
lives. 

The Flame of Freedom is a competent translation of the fourth edition (1963) of a 
standard work on the resistance to Hitler. Although it offers nothing essentially new 
and its treatment of the early part of the war is superseded by Harold C. Deutsch’s 
The Conspiracy against Hitler in the Twilight War (1968), it fully deserves to be 
received here, as it has been in West Germany, as a reasonably detailed and admirably 
balanced synthesis for the serious student. 

In radical contrast to Zeller’s clearly conceived, judiciously written, and (even in 
this translation) carefully annotated work, the “journalist, screenwriter, and acknowl- 
edged expert on subversive warfare” Laslo Havas offers in Hitler's Plot to Kill the Big 
Three a tale of lurid adventure, embellished with romance, rape, and violent death, 
which, to continue quoting the dust jacket, "reads with all the dramatic suspense of an 
Ian Fleming spy story.” Unfortunately, he gives little evidence that it is more than just 
that. There is no documentation, and the bibliography, with entries such as “Documents 
on German Foreign Policy, 1918-1945, Washington, 1949,” is unconvincing. 

Havas contends that a serious attempt to assassinate the Big Three at Tehran late 
in 1943 was foiled because the German agents happened to get involved with an Anglo- 
Swiss double agent who played along with them until, after many exciting pages, they 
were finally taken care of. The fact that what Havas writes is neither plausible nor 
documented does not make it untrue. The problem is that his is only one of several 
mutually contradictory versions of the Tehran plot. In 1965 the Russian Alexander Lu- 
kin published an article (cited by Havas) in which a large-scale German operation was 
reported to have been suppressed by the Russians, though, out of alleged concern for 
Roosevelt’s security, they invited him to stay in the Russian embassy compound in a 
thoroughly wired building where they could record every word spoken. The Hungarian- 
born author Ladislas Farago told me early this past July that he is planning to publish 
another version of the plot in his forthcoming book on the history of German intelli- 
gence in the Second World War. Anticipating an assassination attempt at Tehran, 
Farago maintains, the British, through double agents, initiated and organized an elabor- 
ate plot under their own surveillance. When the Axis agents, assembled in their trap, 
were finally seized on the eve of the conference, it was too late for further action to be 
initiated by the enemy, and so the Big Three were safe. 

Presumably Havas was unaware of Farago’s yet unpublished interpretation, but he 
does discuss the Lukin article, which he dismisses as absurd, citing the similar judgment 
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of Otto Skorzeny, who plays an important role in his book, having by no means been - 
engaged only in Mussolini’s abduction (or liberation, depending on one’s point of 
view) from the Gran Sasso. When I asked Skorzeny about the Lukin, Havas, and ` 
Farago versions in Madrid late in July, he explained that, although serious consideration 
had been given to the!possibility of an action at Tehran in 1943, he had to recommend 
that it be abandoned. Not only was it impossible to get the kind of information on which 
such an undertaking 'would have had to be based, but the logistical problems were 
virtually insuperable. He cannot prove there was no plot, but he cannot imagine that a 
serious action would have been undertaken without his having learned of it sooner or 
later. 

If Skorzeny agree with Havas that Lukin's version is false, he also agrees with 
Farago that Havas' is little better. Havas has interlaced his tale with accurate details, 
but included so many gross errors (as Skorzeny convincingly explained) that his 
book cannot be taken seriously. Until a carefully documented account of the Tehran plot 
is published, perhaps Farago's, we can only reserve judgment. 





Southern Illinois University Donar» S. DETWILER 
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ROMAN DOCUMENTS FROM THE GREEK EAST: SENATUS CONSULTA 
AND EPISTULAE TO THE AGE OF AUGUSTUS. By Robert K. Sherk. (Balti- 


more: Johns Hopkins Press. 1969. Pp. xii, 396. $17.50.) 


Tus book fills a long-standing need, especially for the student of Rome's relationships 
with and policy toward the Greek East. It is an up-to-date corpus of the senatus consulta 
and letters of Roman officials written in Greek and preserved on stone, from the period 
of the Republic and the Age of Augustus (although one, Number 32, of a.D. 23 is in- 
explicably included). ‘Much new material has come to light since 1888, when the only 
other work of this type was published by Peter Viereck; Professor Sherk fell heir to 
his notes for a projected second edition. Fifty-three of the seventy-eight documents in- 
cluded here were not ; however, i in Viereck's Sermo Graecus. 

The material is presented in two sections: "Senatus Consulta” and "Epistulae." 
Each category is introduced by a concise and informative discussion of the form, style, 
and language used; every document is preceded by a full bibliography and a description 
of the stone. After the Greek text come an apparatus criticus and a commentary; there 
is no translation. The author is generally conservative in his comments, being content 
to give the historical background, indicate the problems, and present conflicting view- 
points, although at times he offers his own contribution. There are full indexes. 

Historically, then; the book is well written and useful, but, epigraphically, there are 
serious deficiencies. There is much inconsistency in the descriptions of the stones. Often 
the spot where they were found is omitted; more often, the present location. In two 
cases there is no description at all. Letter forms are generally ignored, even in one case 
where the date is argued from them (Number 71). Photographs would have been very 
useful to the reader (there is but one, of a squeeze), but probably they would have 
greatly increased the,price. The author states that: “In the establishment of the text the 
matter of control was considered vital,” and it is rather a shock to find that in only 
twelve cases have squeezes been consulted and in only one (Number 43) was the stone 
itself examined; even there, the apparatus shows little evidence of autopsy. Although 
published photographs were used when possible, they certainly are no substitute for the 
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stones themselves; it is unfortunate that more could not have been examined. 


University of Cincinnati Donap W. BRADEEN 


INDIVIDUALS IN THUCYDIDES. By H. D. Westlake. (New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 1968. Pp. x, 324. $10.50.) 


Tue thesis of this interesting and lucidly written book is that Thucydides’ view of 
history developed toward greater emphasis on the role of the individual during the 
years the historian devoted to the composition of the History. The author considers 
separately the two parts of the work, Books 1-5.24 and 5.25-8, respectively, or, roughly, 
the Archidamian War, on the one hand, and the Peace of Nicias, the Sicilian Expedition, 
and the Ionian Revolt, on the other. He has chosen for study twelve individuals, some 
major, others minor; six are Athenians (Pericles, Phormio, Cleon, Nicias, Demosthenes, 
Alcibiades), and six are Spartans (Archidamus, Cnemus, Alcidas, Brasidas, Gylippus, 
Astyochus). This symmetry cannot, however, conceal the lesser importance of most 
Spartan sketches when held against Thucydides’ presentation of Athenians. Each in- 
dividual is discussed in such detail that the book is an important study of the Pelopon- 
nesian War as well. Westlake supports his case by frequent stress on Thucydides’ method 
of guiding the reader’s judgment by means of the dramatic presentation of evidence. He 
also points out that in the second part Thucydides gives much larger scope to private 
conferences and private motivations than to public meetings, which are so greatly 
elaborated in the first part. Even the public speeches of the second part reveal the 
personality of the speakers more clearly than do those in the first. The author is well 
versed in contemporary scholarship, and the book is very useful as a survey of scholarly 
opinion on such questions as the role of Demosthenes at Pylos, of Cleon at Amphipolis, 
or of Nicias in the Sicilian Expedition, 

Despite the excellence of the book, some criticisms are perhaps in order. First, the 
main thesis needs perhaps more qualification than the author allows. By omitting the 
character sketches of Themistocles and Pausanias on the grounds that they deal with 
persons already dead, the author has weighted the evidence in his favor (see p. 4, n. 1). 
As Westlake himself admits, the treatment of Cleon and Brasidas in the first part is, 
for different reasons in each case, exceptional. In the second part, Thucydides does not 
handle the figure of Demosthenes during the Sicilian Expedition altogether in the new 
manner. It is then a question of relative emphasis and of a gradual transformation of 
Thucydides’ style. Secondly, Westlake explains the shift of emphasis biographically 
with reference to the composition of the different parts of the History: when in exile, 
‘Thucydides had less opportunity to obtain information on public debates and more 
opportunity for contact with private individuals. (Alcibiades himself, or persons close 
to him, were at one time a main source of information; see, for example, p. 232.) 
Thus he came to see that individuals, rather than public bodies, had a profound influence 
on events. But a “unitarian” interpretation of this shift, which has been clearly demon- 
strated by Westlake, is at least possible. The influence of individuals on events, as 
described in the second part of the History, is primarily harmful, as is especially evident 
in the cases of Nicias and Alcibiades. The rise of individualism in the latter part of the 
Peloponnesian War, which is accompanied by decreased control by public bodies such as 
the Athenian assembly and, in general, by greater reliance on emotion rather than 
reason, is a phenomenon of decay, and I believe that Thucydides presents it in this 
way. From this point of view the notorious treatment of Cleon in the first half of the 
work does not result entirely from a personal grudge. The fragmentary nature of the 
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History makes such jüdgments difficult to prove, of course, and I do not mean to sug- 
gest that there are no changes in the different sections of the work. But an author's 
later thought may incorporate, rather than supplant, his earlier views: a direct line of 
development can be drawn from Pericles via Cleon to Nicias and Alcibiades. I believe 
Professor Westlake would agree with this last statement. 

Finally, the emphasis on individualism in Thucydides is presented as an improvement 
in historical technique (or so I read the book). This is, however, a question of intel- 
lectual history rather than of history as such: Thucydides stands in the middle between 
the fifth- and fourth-century views of the relation between individual and society. One 
wishes the author had given greater attention to the development of ideas between, say, 
Herodotus and Plato; the brief and rather unsatisfactory discussion of a few ancient 
historians that begins on page sixteen is no substitute for such an analysis. I also miss 
a discussion of Thucydides' view of the nature of individual character (Thucydidean 
psychology) in a separate chapter. From the point of view of the history of ideas, West- 
lake treats Thucydides too much as if he were a modern historian. 

'The book is, nevertheless, highly recommended as a clear and stimulating presenta- 
tion of the major figures in Thucydides and of his methods for dealing with them. 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill Henry R. IMMERWAHR 


CICERO: EIN MENSCH SEINER ZEIT. ACHT VORTRAGE ZU EINEM GEIST- 
ESGESCHICHTLICHEN PHANOMEN. Edited by Gerhard Radke. (Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter & Co. 1968. Pp. 259. DM 28.) 


Tus is a collection of eight lectures on Cicero delivered by various German scholars 
at a conference of educators held in Berlin. Professor Radke introduces the volume 
briefly, and Bodo Finger concludes it with a bibliography of Ciceronian scholarship 
published between the years 1961 and 1964, though random items from 1965 and 1966 
also occur. The majority of the essays are primarily surveys of various large and 
familiar areas of Ciceronian studies. Among these are Professor Budde's review of the 
known and conjectured portrait busts of Cicero, Professor Kaser's sketch of the work- 
ings of Roman civil law, Professor Richter's outline of the main attitudes toward 
Cicero of Greeks and Romans under the Empire, and Professor Classen's survey of the 
influence of Cicero's speeches on scholars of the fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries 
in Italy, Spain, and France. Professor Rémisch’ attempt to evoke the “environment 
and atmosphere” of various passages in certain of Cicero’s speeches is not happy; the 
analysis is spotty and superficial, and the conclusions, for the most part, are trite. 

OF more interest is Ulrich Knoche's analysis of the first book of De Legibus, in 
which Cicero tried to give a philosophical basis and justification to Roman law. Knoche 
believes that this was an innovative approach which came as something of a shock to 
Cicero’s contemporaries. Roman law had been regularly treated within the historical 
framework of tradition and custom (for example, the Twelve Tables and the praetors' 
edicts). At a time when such appeals were rapidly losing their hold on the national con- 
sciousness, Cicero found a new basis for Roman law in the tenets of Greek philosophy. 
In particular, the notion of ius commune, or natural law, served to give Roman law a 
world-wide perspective and application. 

Ciceronian philosophy is further discussed by Professor Otto Seel in a fine essay. 
Magnificence of language and ease of expression should not, he warns, be equated 
with superficiality. On the contrary, it is precisely in his Sprachliebe that Cicero’s philo- 
sophical merit lies. Eschewing the narrow, self-contained philosophical “systems” that 
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so many Greeks espoused (but that seemed to relate to life so slightly), and the 
antiquarian interests that engaged the attention of men like Varro and Nigidius 
Figulus, Cicero characteristically turned his attention to men and life as be knew them. 
His attachment to the Academy and to skepticism is nicely delineated, and in a rousing 
peroration worthy of the master himself Seel asks whether this is not just the sort of 
approach needed and desired today: sane, humanistic, and, above all, "relevant." 

The most substantial essay in terms of length is by Professor Christian Meier, en- 
titled "Ciceros Consulat." He recapitulates many of the ideas concerning the collapse 
of the Republic and the nature of Roman political life which he developed in his recent 
book, Res Publica Amissa (1967). The failure to reform the tottering constitution re- 
sulted in a "Krise ohne Alternative" for which Meier finds the year of Cicero's consul- 
ship, 63 .c., to be the turning point. But Meier is not much interested in Cicero himself 
or in his exploits ("Ciceros Consulat ist . . . weit über die Person des Consuls hinaus 
interessant"), since he was a utopian dreamer who ignored the realities of Roman poli- 
tics by thinking of political interests and conflicts in the simple moral terms of "good" 
and “bad.” Hence Cicero was an anomaly (“eine Ausnahme von der Allgemeinheit 
seiner Standesgenossen”); he stood in notable contrast to “die eher pragmatisch denken- 
den führenden Senatoren." Cicero thus figures little in this lengthy essay on his consul- 
ship. With respect to the collapse of the Republic and the nature of political life, how- 
ever, Meier relies too much on unsubstantiated generalization; in particular, he is overly 
fond of historical “mind-reading” (the section on Caesar’s excogitations is a case in 
point). With respect to Cicero, moreover, his approach seems ungenerous and abbrevi- 
ated, and it exhibits something of the simplistic tendency to label things black and white 
(for which he faults the consul). 

The title of the book at first sight seems innocuous enough, but it is inappropriate. 
Some of the essays are little concerned, if at all, with Cicero’s “times.” Others ignore 
or slight “the man” (Kaser scarcely mentions him). Instead of the typical and the ex- 
pectable, most of the essays tend to stress the innovative and the exceptional aspects 
of Cicero’s life and thought. 


Princeton University T. J. Luce 


PLEBS AND PRINCEPS. By Z. Yavetz. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1969. 
Pp. ix, 170. $5.50.) 


Tue populace of ancient Rome preferred the rule of one man to the oligarchic domina- 
tion in the Late Republic. To win the favor of the crowd the princeps had to provide 
food and amusements, and, in addition, he had to act in accord with its elementary 
ideas of justice and show himself fond of the people. Quite useful in this respect, at least 
for Caligula and Nero, was their humbling of the upper classes. Yavetz, however, re- 
jects Kornemann’s theory that the principate was a Volksmonarchie; the plebs was 
never more than a secondary factor, though its anger could be troublesome. 

To support these reasonable views, the author surveys popular action, from Caesar 
to Nero, both topically and chronologically. He has missed little in the ancient or mod- 
ern literature, though I failed to find that pregnant line of Ennius that was quoted again 
by Phaedrus, "To speak aloud will cause a plebeian trouble." 'The monograph thus may 
be considered a useful survey of the evidence, though the treatment is not always con- 
sistent. On page fourteen, the people as a whole never take part in uprisings, but, on 
page twenty-five, “the entire plebs rose in revolt.” 

Much further one cannot go. While Yavetz knows modern work by Rudé and others, 
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he feels that it cannot be applied very extensively to the Rome of the Caesars. This is 
probably correct, but more incisive analysis within the limits of our information would 
have been welcome. To give one example, Chapter v is entitled “The Tribunician Power 
in Shaping the Image of the Principate,” but the promise of the title is simply not 
fulfilled in the assembly of information that follows. 


University of Illinois, Champaign CHESTER G, STARR 


Medieval 


CONTOURS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By Léopold Genicot. Translated from the 
French by Laurence and Rona Wood. (New York: Barnes and Noble. 1967. Pp. xi, 
322. $7.50.) 

Tins book is an English translation of the second edition of Léopold Genicot’s synthesis 

of the Middle Ages, which appeared originally under the title Les lignes de faite du 

moyen age. Since the French version has already received, in various reviews, the critical 
approval of most medievalists, I shall not comment in detail here on the content of the 
translation, but shall! note Genicot's conceptual framework and his chronological ar- 
rangement of the book. 

"The first part begins with the Germanic occupation of the West and ends in the 
middle of the ninth century. Much of what Genicot says about this period has a tradi- 
tional ring, some of lit derived from Christopher Dawson. For Genicot, the event of 
cardinal importance was tbe crossing of the Rhine and Danube by the Germans, an 
event, he contends, that marked the advent of the Middle Ages because medieval civili- 
zation arose from the “meeting and interaction of Rome, the barbarians and the 
Church.” In what he calls the “dawn” of the Middle Ages, order was gradually imposed 
over a violent society by the Church and the Carolingians, and there emerged a first 
rough draft of Western civilization. 

The second part concerns the medieval "noon" and embraces the period from the 
mid-ninth to the carly fourteenth century, a period in which the one hundred-odd years 
after the first quarter] of the twelfth century saw the “glorious peak” of medieval civili- 
zation. Initiated by the struggle for peace, this period saw the achievement of political 
stability, it benefited from the spiritual revival of the Church, it profited from the rise 
of population with the attendant social and economic consequences, and it culminated 
in the thirteenth century with the synthesis of God and nature. At the center was the 
Church, which gave medieval culture “its deeper unity and originality,” and artists 
and thinkers their Weltanschauung. Unity of culture was more absolute at this point 
in the Middle Ages than at any other time in history. 

The third part, the “dusk” of the Middle Ages, opens with the early fourteenth 
century when the Church began to retreat before the twin adversaries of the new 
monarchies and the bourgeois of the towns. Genicot asserts that, because the Church 
lost its dominance, the previous medieval unity, harmony, and spirit withered away. 
In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries nationalism took root, scientific study broke 
away from Christian theology, sculpture and painting declared their independence from 
architecture, and literature became secularized, with writers and scholars no longer 
predominantly drawing their inspiration from Christian faith but from the ideals of 
antiquity. The Middle Ages ended between 1450 and 1550 when the Reformation, with 
its heterodoxy, shattered the religious unity of the West, thereby speeding up national- 
ism, strengthening the trend toward individualism, and favoring the rise of capitalism. 

t 
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But in this transition the fundamental break between medieval and modern came from 
the rout of Christian obedience by the modern ideal of liberty. 

Genicot’s interpretations and conclusions rest upon vigorous inquiry into all aspects ` 
of medieval life, inquiry that produced a collection of "curves." After superimposing 
curve upon curve to see if they were in harmony and discovering that their concordance 
was extraordinarily exact, he arrived at a single curve. This curve or interpretation may 
not be new, and there may be those who would argue that Genicot has given the 
Church too central a position in his curve, that it explains too much; he has, nevertheless, 
written a superb synthesis of the Middle Ages, and this excellent translation will make it 
available to many who read only English. 


Brown University Bryce Lyon 


DEL CONCEJO MEDIEVAL CASTELLANO-LEONES. By Maria del Carmen 
Carlé. (Buenos Aires: Universidad de Buenos Aires, Facultad de Filosofia y 
Letras, Instituto de Historia de Espafia. 1968. Pp. 295.) 


Onz of the principal consequences of the double-edged process of reconquest and 
repopulation was the development of the medieval Castilian concejo or municipality. 
In the beginning it was little more than a fortified place whose inhabitants controlled 
a substantial rural area and cultivated the soil, raised sheep, and engaged in warfare 
against the Moors. The growth of the concejo from these simple beginnings to the early 
fourteenth century is the subject of this book. A disciple and collaborator of Don Claudio 
Sánchez Albornoz at the University of Buenos Aires, Miss Carlé has already made 
significant contributions to the study of medieval Castilian economy. 

This well-documented volume discusses the origins of the concejo, its transition 
from rural to urban settlement, its governmental and social structure, the relations 
between the urban and rural settlers in the municipal district as well as relations among 
Christian, Muslim, and Jewish inhabitants, economic life, and the role of the concejo 
in the public affairs of the realm. Tracing the history of municipal liberties, Carlé in- , 
dicates a slow upward trend rapidly accelerating in the middle of the twelfth century 
when the Crown extended broad rights of self-government to the towns. The assembly 
of citizens ordinarily had the right to elect those officials and magistrates who would 
manage the business of the municipality. In the late thirteenth century the Crown 
began to take steps to recover greater control over municipal government by appoint- 
ing town officials. This process reached its culmination in the reign of Alfonso XI; from 
then on the graph of municipal liberties shows a downward trend. In discussing the 
representation of towns in the Cortes, Carlé generally follows the lead of Sánchez Al- 
bornoz. It is particularly noteworthy that she questions Piskorski's assumption that the 
townsmen summoned to the Cortes came primarily as representatives of a social class, 
namely, the third estate. On the contrary, she argues with considerable merit that they 
were present on behalf of the concejo as an administrative district immune from the 
jurisdiction of ordinary royal officials. Fuller treatment of the economic activities of 
the towns and the addition of maps would have been helpful, but, on the whole, this 
book is a valuable and welcome synthesis of information based upon extensive usc 
of the fueros and other sources. 


Fordham University JoszpH F. O'CALLAGHAN 
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KING ALFRED & BOETHIUS: AN ANALYSIS OF THE OLD ENGLISH VER- 
SION OF THE !CONSOLATION OF PHILOSOPHY. By F. Anne Payne. 


(Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 1968. Pp. viii, 151. $6.50.) 


THar the carly medieval Germanic world fits only awkwardly in a Roman frame is 


proved again by F. Anne Payne. King Alfred, like Boethius, was concerned with 
“certain elementary problems of human existence," but his selection of Boethius' 
Consolation of Philosophy to "translate" forced him to adjust either the Boethian text 
or his answers to Boethian problems. His attempt at loyalty to both created a work— 
the Old English version of the Consolation—which the author is the first to analyze 
thorcughly for its concepts, unity, and relationship to its model. 

Her conceptual analysis examines primarily four major ideas. "Alfred's Rejection 
of Boethian Order" leads the King to omit Boethius "reconciliation of foresight and 
free will” and to reject Boethian concepts of inevitability and eternity. “Alfred’s Idea 
of Freedom,” which he substitutes for Boethius’ order, emphasizes freedom to act 
(whence evil stems) instead of Boethian freedom to think (with evil a result of intel- 
lectual misunderstanding), and the interplay of divine and human time, wisdom, and 
freedom instead of Boethius’ providential, deterministic order. "Wyrd, Fortuna, and 
Fatum"—a problem Ladislaus Mittner's uncited Wurd would have illuminated—dis- 
plays Alfred’s linguistic escape from Boethian categories, with the ambiguities of “wyrd,” 
"the partial translation; of ‘fortuna, " and “the exclusive translation of ‘fatum, " deliver- 
ing him from Boethian rigidities of fated order. "The Figures of Wisdom and Philos- 
ophy” shows Alfred’s;substitution of the less limited Wisdom, particularly associated 
with "the mind, God! and kingship,” for the more academic Philosophy, a shift as 
significant for Alfred’ s royal role as bis substitution of Mod, the king beset by problems, 
for Boethius as the dialogue’s other figure. 

Payne concludes that the flaw of the Old English version "lies in a discrepancy be- 
tween thought and style.” On the one hand, Alfred sticks closely to Boethius’ form, 
although substituting 4 a less formally logical discourse; on the other, he moves far from 
Boethius’ world view. The problem is not so much the philosophical or linguistic in- 
adequacies of Alfred,ion which earlier criticism has focused, as the placing of his 
concepts and assumptions in an inappropriate framework. Underlying all is Alfred's 
awareness of a ruler's problems: the role of action, freedom to accomplish something 
despite human limitation, heroism in the face of “wyrd.” Alfred was not Boethius, but 
Payne has shown that it is enough that he was Alfred. 


Lawrence University Wruiam A. CHANEY 


IMPERIAL CONSTANTINOPLE. By Dean A. Miller. [New Dimensions in History: 
Historical Cities.] (New York: John Wiley and Sons. 1969. Pp. ix, 226. Cloth $8.85, 
paper $4.95.) 

Tuns overpriced little book in a series (edited by Norman F. Cantor) that would seem 

to be paralleling the University of Oklahoma’s “Centers of Civilization” series will 

certainly excite some comment among Byzantinists for the unusual, if not curious, way 
in which Constantinople and Byzantine civilization are dealt with. Cluttered with 
solecisms of various kinds, this book attempts to apply the terminology and techniques 
of modern urbanology to the Byzantine capital in the tenth century a.p. The tenth 
century is chosen because the author has "tried to describe Constantinople at the height 
of its powers: not thé tragic, embattled remnant of tattered glories, but the living 
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New Rome of its best years, when it was the exemplification of an important unitary 
theory of politics, spirit, and secular life—an imperial city reflecting an imperial theory.” 
Miller sees Constantinople as the prototype of the imperial capital, a capital that iconi- 
cally and symbolically represents the Empire and the. emperor but at the same time is 
a planned city that traces its genesis back to the rationalized city-type of the Hellenistic 
period and the older “cosmogenic and symbolic” cities of the ancient Near East. The 
king-emperor plays the important role of city creator, and this is reflected in the planning 
and structure of the city itself. For Miller, the Byzantines had a predilection for the 
symbolic relationship that Lewis Mumford describes as “materialization,” the solidifica- 
tion of an idea in material. 

Concentrating on the city, the economy of the city, the bureaucracy, the common 
life, and the aristocracy, Miller strives to provide the reader with a comprehensive 
view of the dynamics of an urban society within an imperial civilization and proclaims 
that Constantinople was the ritual center of the Empire and that Byzantine civilization 
is so defined. The analysis provided in this book tends to ignore what Byzantium 
really was—a Greek Orthodox state in which religion played a dominant role. Miller 
hardly mentions Eastern Christianity and devotes no chapter to the role of Orthodoxy 
or the Patriarchate in the Byzantine Empire and in the capital; he thus tends to distort 
an already highly artificial analysis of Constantinople. 

Dean Miller warns his readers against a fragmented historical reconstruction and 
unfair re-creation of Byzantium. With an abundance of contemporary social science 
jargon, he has given the reader some new insights but essentially an incomplete view of 
Constantinople that few will recognize and some will reject outright. 


Colgate University Joun E. RzxmE 


THE NORMANS AND THE NORMAN CONQUEST. By R. Allen Brown. (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1969. Pp. viii, 292. Cloth $5.50, paper $3.25.) 


A suprrecurry of books, most of them jejune, many downright silly, marred the nine- 
hundredth anniversary of the Norman Conquest. R. Allen Brown is fortunate to have 
missed that glittering historical carnival, for his superb book would likely have been 
ignored through guilt by association. 

Intended primarily for intelligent students and for the “elusive general reader,” 
this work forthrightly takes a “strong line in stressing the importance of the Norman 
Conquest.” Brown's synthesis is well written, logically organized, solidly grounded both 
in the sources and in the secondary literature, and learned, yet it makes no claim to 
present new material. His book tells of England and of Normandy before the Conquest, 
of the relations between them in the eleventh century, of the Conquest, and of England 
under the severe rule of its first Norman king. English society and civilization of the 
eleventh century emerge from the author’s pen shorn of qualities not worth preserving: 
gone are the exaggerated glories of the Anglo-Saxon chancery, central administration, 
unity, “feudalism,” culture, and the Church. While not wholly original in substance, 
the strength and persuasiveness of his treatment of the crisis of 1051 and ensuing events 
are so convincing as to constitute an original contribution: Brown argues that it was 
precipitated by the Confessor’s promise of the succession to Duke William, and by 
Godwin’s reaction to the gossamer king’s act. He also handles the mysterious matter 
of Earl Harold’s oath to William with great skill. His discussion of Norman England 
leaves no reasonable doubt that the Normans did indeed introduce knight service into 
England during the Conqueror’s reign. Brown’s ability in handling the evidence in these 
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instances is typical of this fine historian at his best: it is a pleasure to share his scholarly 
analysis of the sources, his cool and precise reasoning, and his urbane criticism of others’ 
historical judgments. This work is excellent political history; it takes its place in the 
literature of the Norman Conquest as the strongest and most lucid contemporary 
statement of the cataclysmic school of interpretation. 


University of Georgia James W. ALEXANDER 


THE KING'S HALL WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE IN THE 
LATER MIDDLE AGES. By Alan B. Cobban. [Cambridge Studies in Medieval 
Life and Thought, Third Series, Volume I.] (New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1969. Pp. xvi, 355. $11.50.) 

Baszp on an unrivaled series of medieval collegiate accounts—twenty-six volumes in 

all—this book introduces the “Third Series" of “Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life 

and Thought” in a manner worthy of the distinguished founder and reviver of those 

"Studies," Dr. G. G. Coulton and Dom David Knowles. What is even more important, . 

this work sets a model for future histories of other colleges at Oxford and Cam- 

bridge. 

Dr. Cobban has "a much more than all but one or two of his predecessors. He 
has put the history of a Cambridge college in the full context of English university 
history. He has therefore given his readers perspective on the developments of King’s 
Hall and has also clarified much that was obscure in the history of medieval Cambridge 
itself. For instance, hel has shown that King’s Hall, little noticed except as one of the 
units combined in the | foundation of Trinity College, had influence on both academic 
and institutional developments at Cambridge and probably at Oxford. King's Hall, an 
adjunct of the Chapel Royal, was a part of the king's household in Cambridge, a source 
of educated servants for the Crown, and thus a stimulus and an exemplar for other 
collegiate foundations. 'He has also provided a more balanced view of the reputation of 
medieval Cambridge than that deriving from the great work of Hastings Rashdall. 

Among the more interesting parts of Cobban’s study are the chapter in which he 
examines the role King’s Hall had in the development of tutorial instruction and col- 
legiate lectures, the chapter in which he describes collegiate life in King’s Hall and 
brings light to such shadowy persons as pensioners, commoners, and semicommoners, 
and the one in which he traces the careers of fellows of the college. On the other hand, 
the plates showing excerpts from the King’s Hall accounts add nothing to the book and 
might have been replaced by one or two of the lists of fellows that he omitted and 
deposited in Trinity College Library, Cambridge. 


Scripps College | Mark H. Curtis 








THE SCHOOL OF PETER ABELARD: THE INFLUENCE OF ABELARD’S 
THOUGHT IN THE EARLY SCHOLASTIC PERIOD. By D. E. Luscombe. 
[Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and Thought, New Series, Volume XIV.] 
(New York: Cambridge University Press. 1969. Pp. xiii, 360. $12.50.) 


Oxz of the more fruitful approaches to the Scholastic theologians of the twelfth century 
has been to view them in terms of schools. As the century progressed, theologians in- 
creasingly worked in close cooperation with their students and wrote their treatises in 
the form of reportationes, which were student versions of the teacher’s instruction. 
By the end of the century it becomes at times impossible to distinguish the master from 
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the school. Dr. Luscombe has applied this approach to the most celebrated and con- 
troversial theologian of the twelfth century, Peter Abelard. To study Abelard in the 
context of his school, he has collected all contemporary evidence about the numbers and 
names of his students, traced the transmission and dispersal of his manuscripts, and 
studied his distinctive doctrines. Luscombe is a historian who takes theology seriously. 
Rather than dealing with vague matters such as methodology, or broad issues such as 
faith and reason, Luscombe identified those theological propositions that distinguished 
Abelard from his contemporaries. Following this doctrinal approach elaborated by . 
Artur M. Landgraf, he traces the fortune of these specific theological notions in Abe- 
lard’s direct followers and in his critics such as the schools of Laon and Saint-Victor in 
Paris, Gratian, Peter the Lombard, and Robert of Melun. 

Now that Abelard’s circle has been well illuminated by this doctrinal approach, we 
can compare it with the rival schools of the twelfth century. Although written and re- 
written in many versions, his writings give no evidence of being composed as reporta- 
tiones in his school. The manuscript evidence is comparatively small. Less than eighty 
manuscripts survive for all of his treatises, some of which exist in only one copy. Al- 
though twenty-one disciples can be named, only a handful of treatises remains from 
direct students, and most of these are by anonymous or obscure authors. By the end of 
the century there is no one who can be associated with Abelard's school. His salient 
theological doctrines were studied and modified by his critics, notably the school of 
Saint-Victor, and it was they, not his followers, who were responsible for transmitting 
his influence. Compared with Gilbert de la Porrée, Peter the Lombard, and even Hugh 
of Saint-Victor, whose followers were numerous and prominent throughout the twelfth 
century, Abelard was unsuccessful in establishing a durable school of theology. His 
failure may be attributed to his own idiosyncrasies and the crushing blows of two 
ecclesiastical condemnations. His principal contribution, therefore, was of a solitary and 
personal nature: to provoke other thinkers to clarify the main problems of theology. 
Seen in the light of Luscombe's excellent study, Abelard was the gadfly, the Socrates 
of twelfth-century theology, but not the founder of an influential school. 


Johns Hopkins University Joun W. BarpwiN 


BRONNEN VOOR DE ECONOMISCHE GESCHIEDENIS VAN HET BENE- 
DEN-MAASGEBIED. Volume I, 1104-1399. Edited by J. F. Niermeijer. [Rijks 
Geschiedkundige Publicatiën, Major Series, Number 127.] (The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff. 1968. Pp. xxvi, 832.) 

Tue late J. F. Niermeijer, whose scholarly achievements were recently honored by a 

magnificent Festschrift, was an indefatigable worker. Certainly the leading Dutch 

medievalist at the time of his death in 1965, Niermeijer was known to all medievalists 
because of his Mediae Latinitatis Lexicon Minus. But what many medievalists did not 
associate with Niermeijer was his fine research on the economic history of the Low 

Countries. This present volume, which is a culmination of archival work with economic 

records during thirty years, demonstrates Niermeijer’s incomparable knowledge of the 

Dutch archives, 

Concerned only with the economic history of the region around the lower Meuse 
River, Niermeijer, before his death, had collected and edited all the documents— 
charters, acts, memorandums, and toll records—pertaining to this region centered about 
the port of Dordrecht. This collection, as now published, was completed under the 
direction of T. S. Jansma with the assistance of other Dutch medievalists. The first part 
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contains 723 items, mostly charters and acts dating from 1104 to 1399. As in most such 
editions, Niermeijer has published in extenso all documents hitherto unedited, re-edited 
documents poorly edited by other scholars, made slight corrections of previously edited 
documents, called attention to new texts and other copies, and merely referred to docu- 
ments already well edited and requiring no corrections. In each case he has provided a 
brief synopsis of the document and, when needed, a critical apparatus. The second part 
consists of records of tolls collected at Dordrecht (1380-1385), Heusden (1378-1380, 
1391~1393), Geervliet ( (circa 1370), and Strienemonde (1388-1389). 

Although H. S. Lucas and J. de Sturler have pointed out the rise of Dordrecht as a 
leading port during the thirteenth century, this collection of documents will enable 
scholars to do for Dordrecht what H. J. Smit has done for the counties of Holland and 
Zeeland, W. S. Unger { for Middelburg, and R. Doehaerd for Antwerp. This volume will 
also enable R. Hapke’s basic study on the rise of the Dutch economy to be revised, 
Brief examination of the records in this book suggests that intensive study of the lower 
Meuse region will show that Dordrecht, with its superb location on the estuary of the 
Meuse, arose and thrived on the economic resources of areas located hundreds of miles 
away. 

While Dordrecht never achieved the economic domination of such ports as Bruges, 
Antwerp, and Amsterdam, it became at times the principal entrepét for shipments of 
English wool and an international port frequented by merchants and ships from all 
parts of Europe. It should be emphasized that the counts of Holland advantageously 
used Dordrecht and the Meuse when the English kings, during their frequent conflicts 
with the kings of France and the counts of Flanders, needed other than Flemish out- 
lets for their wool. This skillful use of these resources largely explains the remarkable 
economic spurt of the| county of Holland during the thirteenth century, a spurt that 
marked the beginning of a shift northward in commerce from Bruges to Antwerp and 
then to Amsterdam. Until the thirteenth century, however, the economy of the lower 
Meuse region and of all Holland was pathetically behind that of such neighbors as Flan- 
ders, Brabant, Liége, and Namur. As these documents emphasize, it is difficult to find 
evidence of commerce and industry in the county of Holland before the twelfth century. 

A model of what such a collection of documents ought to be, this treasure house will 
be eagerly used by all historians concerned with medieval social and economic history. 








| 
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LE SALARIAT DANS L'ARTISANAT PARISIEN AUX XIIIt-XV* SIÈCLES: 
ETUDE SUR LE MARCHE DE LA MAIN-D'CEUVRE AU MOYEN AGE. By 
Bronislaw Geremek, Translated from the Polish by Anna Posner and Christiane 
Klapisch-Zuber. [École Pratique des Hautes Etudes—Sorbonne. VI? Section: Sciences 
économiques et sociales. Industrie et artisanat, Number 5.] (Paris: Mouton & Co. 
1968. Pp. 147. 22 fr.) 


Frasr published in Polish in 1962, this book uses late medieval Paris as a case study to 
reopen the question of how far skilled and semiskilled labor in urban industry was 
being pushed into the status of a proletariat during that period. The translation is most 
welcome because Geremek supplemented the several printed editions of Paris guild 
statutes with archival ‘research. He is critical of De Lespinasse’s edition of the post- 
1300 statutes in the Histoire générale de Paris for leaving out their informative pre- 
ambles. Other gleaning yielded stray reports of litigation that are still more informative 


| 
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Brown University Bryce Lyon 
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regarding practices that varied from guild rules. Geremek argues suavely that the 
problem of urban proletarization was still quite marginal in the fifteenth century. 

Although he is well aware that Paris was hardly a typical city, he generalizes his 
conclusions by concentrating on the two largest industries: textiles and building, both 
of which had many wage earners. But these groups were too amorphous and contained 
too many different categories of workers to form a significant permanent proletariat. 
True, his information about unskilled men is slight and points, so far as it goes, to a 
pattern of floating about from one occupation to another and gravitating to one or an- 
other of the larger towns of a region between jobs. Evidence about the skilled men is 
better, but it gives no more consolation to those who believe the workers’ conditions 
were ideal (if anyone still does) than to those who want to interpret every conflict as a 
class conflict. The book is refreshing in that it avoids polemic on the tired notion of 
medieval capitalism; it simply describes the urban economy as mercantile. 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor ` Syivia L. TarUPP 


THE BLACK DEATH. By Philip Ziegler. (New York: John Day Company. 1969. 

Pp. 319. $6.95.) 

In recent decades the epidemic of plague that invaded Europe between 1348 and 1350 
has been the subject of a considerable literature from the pens of medievalists and social 
historians. How did this epidemic affect the economic development of Europe, its demo- 
graphic composition, and its emotional and intellectual outlook? Such questions form 
the major concern of Mr. Ziegler’s attempt “to synthesize in a single readable but 
reasonably comprehensive volume the words of the contemporary chroniclers and the 
work of later historians.” After a sketch of the origin of the epidemic, the nature of 
the disease, and the state of Europe at the time of its invasion, the author devotes most 
of the book to its progress and effects in Europe and, above all, in England. The last 
five chapters, based almost exclusively on English material, create an imaginative picture 
of the plague in a medieval village and discuss mortality, social and economic conse- 
quences, effects on education, agriculture, and architecture, and, finally, on the Church 
and the mind of man. Matters like medical knowledge and hygienic conditions of the 
time, flagellantism and persecution of the Jews as alleged propagators of the plague are 
skillfully woven into various chapters. 

Though the author modestly describes himself as an amateur and disclaims virtually 
any original research, he shows an impressive acquaintance with old and recent publica- 
tions and makes no concessions to vulgarization. He is very cautious in his inferences, 
and his conclusions are not startling. About one-third of the population is said to have 
died; it is conceded that the Black Death accelerated the commutation of feudal services 
into payments, that it led to a rise of wages, and that it contributed to the Peasants’ Re- 
volt of 1381 without being its sole cause. Frequent warnings against reliance on medieval 
statistical data, a tendency to avoid exaggerating or underestimating the effects of the 
Black Death on man’s relationship to the Church and society, while yet conceding that 
it was “a catalytic element of the first order,” render the book “sound,” but also inject 
a note of repetitiousness. 

Contemporary notions of infection and contagion are treated rather sketchily, and 
the position of the plague of 1348-1350 within the epidemiological context of subsequent 
outbreaks (seriously mentioned only on p. 234) ought to have received greater attention 
from the outset. Apart from the general historian who knows but little of the Black 
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Death, historians of medicine and of science who have paid little attention to the work 
of social historians will benefit most from this book. 


Johns Hopkins University . OwsEr TEMKIN 

| Modern Europe 

ACTION AND CONVICTION IN EARLY MODERN EUROPE: ESSAYS IN 
MEMORY OF E; H. HARBISON. Theodore K. Rabb and Jerrold E. Seigel, 
Editors. (Princeton! N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1969. Pp. xii, 463. $13.50.) 


Tue respect and affection with which the late Mr. Harbison was regarded by his pupils, 
colleagues, and friends! are clearly reflected in the brief preface to this book. The volume 
itself does him credit. Besides its proportion of dutiful but dull Festschrifterei, it con- 
tains a higher than usual number of useful or stimulating pieces. There are twenty 
essays, divided (on principles that, though clearly stated by the editors, seem somewhat 
arbitrary in practice) between "Faith, Reason and the World of Action" and "Chris- 
tians, Scholars and the World of Thought." Reviewing such a composite work ideally 
means either listing all the contributions seriatim or picking out a few that seem espe- 
cially rewarding. I follow a compromise course. 

Among studies devoted to particular regions, British history has pride of place, 
and the word “British” must be stressed, for there are two studies of Scottish problems, 
of which one is most interesting: Maurice Lee’s “Sir Richard Maitland of Lethington: 
A Christian Laird in the Age of Reformation.” In this the laird’s indifferent verses are 
cleverly scrutinized to show how peripheral for him (and for how many others?) 
the Reformation was, how little “reform” in fact manifested itself; J. Wilson Ferguson’s 
“James V and the Scottish Church” goes some way toward explaining why this was so. 
As for English history, Lacey Baldwin Smith writes agreeably about Henry VIII's 
conscience and concludes that it was powerful as well as convenient, and A. J. Carlson 
analyzes Puritan pressure groups in the convocation of 1563, utilizing much new ma- 
terial. Other territories whose history is illustrated are France, with Joseph R. Strayer 
surveying the evolution of the concept of “the most christian king,” and Davis Bitton 
discussing early seventeenth-century debates over the sale of offices, and Italy, with an 
account of the University of Florence, 1348-1434, by Gene A. Brucker, and a sub- 
stantial analysis by Felix Gilbert of Gasparo Contarini’s thought on religion and politics. 
From its place in the volume, one assumes that “Francis Bacon and the Reform of 
Society,” by Theodore K. Rabb, belongs to the “World of Action.” However that may 
be, it is a worthwhile reassessment of Bacon’s position, stressing his fundamental con- 
servatism in politics and gently correcting the work of some recent English writers. 

When we turn to the studies of ideas, the prominence of Erasmus is hardly sur- 
prising. His views on government are touched on by J. Russell Major (also dealing with 
More, Seyssel, and Machiavelli). His influence in Spain is evident in Paul J. Hauben’s 
essay on heresy in the peninsula. He figures in Richard M. Douglas’ discussion of 
“talent and vocation in humanist and protestant thought” and in George Huntston 
Williams’ discussion of "salus extra ecclesiam in Erasmus and the reformers.” Also, he 
is one of the two heroes in Myron Gilmore's description of that last fierce and sad 
controversy between Erasmus and Alberto Pio of Carpi. Other individual thinkers can- 
not compete with Erasmus. More's Utopia is compared by J. H. Hexter with the Geneva 
of Calvin, and some of the same discomforts are discovered in each place. E. William 
Monter argues that the Démonomanie of Jean Bodin reflects its author's “shift of interest 
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from human history to natural history.” I enjoyed reading “John Locke and the New 
Logic,” by Wilbur Samuel Howell; it seemed to my inexpert eye that Howell was saying 
something rather important. 

Two of the remaining contributions are unlike their companion pieces. Lynn White, 
jr., discusses the iconography of temperantia and uses plates to illustrate his argument. 
It is a most interesting example of an artistic subject reflecting changes in its details as 
a result of new social or ideological pressures. In this case technology is shown grad- 
ually to dominate the concept with the introduction of the clock, the windmill, and other 
devices. Whether one can go on to regard as “non-verbal” evidence the fact that “natural 
power, mechanization . . . received the sanction of religious emotion and moral sensibil- 
ity” seems to me somewhat more doubtful, and I shy at the use of the term “bourgeois 
ethos” even when “bonrgeois” is in quotes. Lastly I think that Jerrold E. Seigel has 
written a stimulating and perceptive essay on “The Teaching of Argyropulos and the 
Rhetoric of the First Humanists.” It turns in part on Argyropulos' preface to his trans- 
lation of Aristotle’s De interpretatione et generatione ratiocinationis, of which he gives 
a critical edition. In so far as this leads Seigel to wonder whether Ficino and company 
were “humanists,” I think it is most useful. But I wonder if we should not move very 
cautiously in matters rhetorical. “Rhetorio” cannot fail to have a pejorative sense nowa- 
days, I suppose, but we cannot avoid it. Some misguided and untaught notion of the 
art of persuasion lies behind my own halting words; other parallel notions may be dis- 
cerned in the pages of all the contributors to this volume, including Seigel. What Bruni 
admired was to pass away in the fullness of time (several centuries). Howell, writing 
on Locke, talks of “the humanistic enterprise of transmitting ideas,” but he also refers 
excitingly to Locke’s influence in “the emerging new rhetoric.” Elsewhere I notice 
that Bitton feels he is presenting “an instructive case study of political rhetoric in early 
modern Europe.” I should like Seigel and Howell to ask Bitton what he means by this. 
I hope I may one day learn the answer. 


University of Edinburgh . Denys Hay 


ERASMUS AND FISHER: THEIR CORRESPONDENCE, 1511-1524. By Jean 
Rouschausse. [De Pétrarque 4 Descartes, Number 16.] (Paris: Librairie Philos- 
ophique J. Vrin. 1968. Pp. 108.) 


Tue emphasis in the prefatory matter and notes of this substantial little book is upon 
Fisher rather than Erasmus for, as Father Rouschausse observes, “The life of the 
Bishop of Rochester, apart from his tragic fate, is not so well known as that of Erasmus." 
The translations of the eighteen letters comprising this corpus of correspondence (with 
the Latin text on facing pages) are, however, the real strength of the book: they are 
fresh, clear, and accurate, and a number of the letters appear in English for the first time. 
For some curious reason, the author has taken the Latin text from the Leiden edition 
of Erasmus' Opera Omnia rather than from the much more standard Allen, Opus 
Epistolarum Des. Erasmi. Fortunately there are few serious variations in the two texts. 
On the other hand, Rouschausse acknowledges his debt to the Allen edition and is 
clearly dependent upon it at many points, including following the numbering. Yet, for 
five of the letters (Numbers 1, 2, 3, 6, and 17), he departs from the dates Allen assigns, 
and without any explanation. He might have chosen to comment upon his reasons for 
. challenging the chronology, which is one of the most carefully documented and closely 
‘reasoned parts of Allen’s extensive apparatus. On balance, however, this book should be 
very useful not only in making available in translation another portion of the important 
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Erasmus correspondence but also in helping to fill in the much too sketchy picture we 
have of his learned, kiùd, and noble-spirited friend. 


Wichita State University J. K. Sowanps 





ARMY ROYAL: HENRY VIII'S INVASION OF FRANCE 1513. By C. G. Cruick- 
shank. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1969. Pp. 223. $6.25.) 

THE FIELD OF CLOTH OF GOLD: MEN AND MANNERS IN 1520. By Joycelyne 
G. Russell. (New York: Barnes and Noble. 1969. Pp. xiii, 248. $6.50.) 


Ir is appropriate that these two books be reviewed together, for they have much in com- 
mon. Both were written by noted English historians focusing on a period of English 
history rich in pomp jand pretense and correspondingly barren in concrete diplomatic 
or railitary achievement. More specifically, they are concerned with Anglo-French 
relations during the carly period of Henry VIIs reign; each examines in vivid detail 
Henry’s visionary attempts to deal with the French problem—once by war, once by 
dazzling diplomacy. The setting of each extravaganza is within a few miles of Calais. 
Both narratives are based on contemporary chronicles. 

The campaign described by Mr. Cruickshank was unlike any other. It was as much 
a theatrical production as a war. The size, discipline, and equipping of the English army 
are impressive, but a royal wardrobe staff of 49, with 15 aids for the King’s beds, 115 for 
his chapel, 276 cooks! for the royal meals, and 500 pages, grooms, sewers, ushers, and 
so forth, is ridiculous even in the Renaissance. Henry took several wagonloads of 
clothes and supplemented these with lavish purchases along the way and, in addition to 
many tents—including the great tent of cloth of gold—carried with him a prefabricated 
timber house, complete with chimneys, fireplace, and furnishings. 

Army Royal is a superlative book. The author’s narrative of the march from Calais 
to Bomy and the ensuing siege of Thérouanne (usually referred to as the Battle of 
the Spurs, even though there was no battle fought) is skillfully written, with a master’s 
touch for just the right amount of detail. Furthermore, his descriptions of troop move- 
ment, victuals, munitions supply, discipline, encampment, and other aspects of organiza- 
tion and recruitment,are as poignantly handled here as they were in his earlier Eliza- 
beth’s Army. Cruickshank’s thesis is that for all of its enormous expense and theatrics, 
the campaign of 1513 was without positive gain to Henry or to England. It revealed 
the King’s rank incompetence in the art of war (along with some notable luck), as well 
as his overburdening egotism and obsession for show. Only Wolsey (temporarily) and 
the Emperor Maximilian profited from the campaign. By diverting the French army 
and neutralizing Tournai, Henry did Maximilian a valuable service—for which he also 
paid the Emperor twenty thousand pounds! 

Dr. Russell’s account of the summit meeting between Henry VIII and Francis I 
seven years later is less judicious in the use of detail but no less fascinating as a picture 
of royal life at its most flamboyant. The festivities that took place in June 1520 on “The 
Field of Cloth of Gold,” between Guines, in the English pale, and Ardres, France, were 
so sumptuous that they almost defy description. Russell’s integrated verbal panorama 

„of the fourteen-day fete—with its assembly of over six thousand royalty and nobles, 
with all of their retinue and horses, frantically competing in feats of arms, displays of 
dress, and gastronomic marathons that make the imagination swirl—is indeed an achieve- 
ment. Through all of the banquets and balls, the author follows the ubiquitous Cardinal 
Wolsey in his moment of glory, scurrying about making arrangements down to the last 
detail and concluding a meaningless treaty with the French King and an equally super- 
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fluous marriage alliance between Henry’s four-year-old daughter, Mary, and the Dauphin 
of France. Like his war policy, Henry’s (or Wolsey’s) grandiose scheme for a diplomatic 
tour de force was short lived. But the memory of that unique and luxurious meeting has 
lived on and has now been given new life in this descriptive book. 


Brigham Young University De Lamar JENSEN 


YEAR BOOK XIII. [Publications of the Leo Baeck Institute.] (London: East and West 
Library for the Institute. 1968. Pp. xxiii, 358.) 


Tus latest volume in the series published by the Leo Baeck Institute maintains the high 
level of scholarship and interest set by its predecessors. Subtitled “Jews amidst Political 
Turmoil,” it consists of twelve contributions loosely connected by the theme of the 
struggle for Jewish identity and survival in the German-speaking lands since the Ref- 
ormation and especially in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Though all the contributions are in their way interesting, some, like the late Eugen 
Mayer’s notes on a short-lived ecumenical Protestant-Catholic-Jewish journal in Frank- 
furt in 1837, are in the nature of historical curiosities, or, like the comments of Robert 
Pois and Eduard Rosenbaum on the problem of Rathenau's Jewishness and Carl Cohen's 
essay on Bucer's attitude toward the Jews, deal with relatively marginal aspects of im- 
portant figures. In this category also are the early diaries of the historian Heinrich 
Graetz, which, nevertheless, provide some interesting insight into the stet} milieu that 
still prevailed in Prussian Poland in the first half of the nineteenth century. 

Several contributions are of first-rate importance: for instance, Hans Liebeschütz' 
luminous pages on Hermann Cohen, whose dream of Kantian synthesis between German 
and Jewish values was already fading by the time of his death in 1918. Extremely inter- 
esting is the detailed discussion by Jacob Toury of the abortive movement for Jewish 
communal unity from 1893 to 1920, a movement reflecting the struggle between the 
official liberalism to which the majority of German Jews still adhered and newer, more 
defiantly Jewish-nationalist ideologies like Zionism. The radicalizing impact of World 
War I, the encounter with the East European Jewish masses in the occupied areas, the 
Balfour Declaration, and, finally, the German Revolution make a fascinating counter- 
point with movements in German society as a whole. 

The central and yet precarious position of the Jews in the Weimar Republic is re- 
flected in what is perhaps the most significant selection in the book—lengthy excerpts 
from the diaries of the journalist Ernst Feder, a leading member of the Berliner Tage- 
blatt and of the Democratic party. Ably edited and annotated by Arnold Paucker and 
with apparent emphasis on their Jewish content, the diaries vividly record the impres- 
sions of a man immersed in the literary and political life of his day. The excerpts cover 
only the years 1930-1932, and cause one to anticipate the publication of the full diaries 
in 1970. 

Though anti-Semitism is, of course, a thread running through the entire volume, 
it is dealt with specifically in two grim selections. The first, by the Czech scholar Fran- 
tifek Červinka, re-creates with remarkable objectivity the disgraceful Hilsner ritual 
murder trial of 1899. The second, by S. Adler-Rudel, is about the notoriously ineffectual 
Evian Conference of 1938 on German-Jewish refugees and includes, as Adler-Rudel 
aptly calls it, the “subdued but desperate” text of a memorandum to the conference by 
the Reichsvertretung der Juden in Deutschland proposing measures to facilitate emigra- 
tion, 
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Finally, there is a very useful and complete bibliography at the end of the volume; 
it lists books on German-Jewish history and related subjects for the year 1967. Their 
number and variety testify to the continued interest in the historic importance and 
vitality of this now-vanished community. 


Washington University Soton BENFELD 
I 


IL PENSIERO POLITICO DI HALLER E ROSMINI. By Mario Sancipriano. [Cen- 
tro di Ricerca del C.N.R., Istituto di Filosofia, Facoltà di Magistero, Università di 
Genova. Studi sul pensiero filosofico e religioso dei secoli xix e xx, Number 11.] 
(Milan: Marzorati Editore. 1968. Pp. 338. L. 3,400.) 


SaNciPRIANO's purpose'in studying the political ideas of Carl Ludwig von Haller and 
Antonio Rosmini-Serbati is to achieve an understanding of some of the political com- 
plexities of our own time and to evaluate more objectively the political thought of the 
Restoration. In Haller and Rosmini he identifies some of the positive aspects of con- 
servative, even reactionary, thinking that stimulated the development of nonrevolution- 
ary aspects of European thought i in the nineteenth century. 

He shows how Hiller, in spite of his "patrimonial" concept of the state, still offers 
thoughts for meditation on the nature of political power and on the relationships be- 
tween sovereignty and independence and how Rosmini contributed to the development 
of liberal Catholicism;and modern constitutionalism. 

The volume is wore of two monographs of approximately equal length: the 
first devoted to the Swiss Haller, the second to the Italian Rosmini. In each the author 
painstakingly sets forth the political theories of one of the two thinkers, discussing the 
similarities and differences with the other lucidly and incisively. Sancipriano’s originality 
rests on the “confrontation” between the thinking of the two theorists. He shows that 
Haller was more specifically a political scientist who endeavored, though largely un- 
successfully, to make politics a science and also an art directed to the preservation of 
the state, the “legitimate” state, whereas Rosmini, a philosopher and a priest, was con- 
cerned with the metaphysical order as a source of morality and thus of human rights. 
Rosmini, influenced at first by the older theorist, eventually accepted a measure of liberal- 
isro and constitutiohalism and recognized and even advocated the necessity of social, 
political, and religious reforms. 

Sancipriano is a scholar who possesses a sure and vast knowledge of the period he is 
exploring as well as a vital interest in current basic political questions. Besides having 
published several studies in the field, he is engaged in translating into Italian Haller’s 
six volumes on the Restoration of Political Science, the first volume of which was 
published in 1963. ‘The present study contains a valuable twelve-page bibliography, and 
the four appendixes include Haller's hitherto unpublished Éléments de droit public, de 
droit des gens et de la haute politique. 


Wellesley College GRAZIA AVITABILE 
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LE RELAZIONI DIPLOMATICHE FRA L’AUSTRIA E IL GRANDUCATO DI 
TOSCANA. Third Series, 1848-1860. Volume III (ro MAGGIO 1851-30 DICEM- 
BRE 1852). Edited by Angelo Filipuzzi. [Documenti per la Storia delle Relazioni 
Diplomatiche fra le Grandi Potenze Europee e gli Stati Italiani 1814-1860. Part 2, 
Documenti Esteri. Fonti per la Storia d'Italia.] (Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano per 
l'Età Moderna e Contemporanea. 1968. Pp. 575. L. 5,000.) 

LE RELAZIONI DIPLOMATICHE FRA LA GRAN BRETAGNA E IL REGNO 
DI SARDEGNA. Third Series, 1848-1860. Volume IV (27 GENNAIO 1852-10 
GENNAIO 1855). Edited by Federico Curato. [Documenti per la Storia delle 
Relazioni Diplomatiche fra le Grandi Potenze Europee e gli Stati Italiani 1814-1860. 
Part 2, Documenti Esteri. Fonti per la Storia d'Italia.] (Rome: Istituto Storico 
Italiano per l'Età Moderna e Contemporanea. 1968. Pp. xv, 390. L. 5,000.) 


Baron Karl Hügel, the Austrian minister at Florence, reported much that was trivial, 
but these documents do present a graphic picture of the unhappy problems of a weak 
state when placed under the influence of a large and reactionary power. The Constitu- 
tion of 1848 was abrogated, and Tuscany joined Modena, Parma, and Rome in October 
1851 in an agreement to work together to maintain order, security, and tranquillity. 
There was much unrest, even a murder attempt on Giovanni Baldasseroni, President 
of the Council of Ministers. Much of the volume deals with actual or imagined sub- 
version, with arrests and condemnation. To Baron Hügel, Great Britain was the real 
villain and was overly zealous in protecting the rights of Englishmen who were caught 
up in the police net. Grand Duke Leopold II emerges as a weak man strongly under 
the influence of Rome and Vienna and certainly not a man to lead his country toward 
change and progress. The costs of supporting some ten thousand Austrian soldiers were 
too great for the budget; cuts had to be made in education and finally in the number of 
Austrian soldiers. 

In marked contrast, the reports of Sir James Hudson, British minister to the King- 
dom of Sardinia, reveal progress and vitality. Hudson had harsh words for Austria for 
confiscating the property of refugees who had come to Piedmont and for threatening 
to crush Piedmont as the last barrier to Austria's absolute rule in Italy. France enjoyed 
no real trust, but Austrian pressure was pushing Piedmont toward alliance with 
France. Britain sought to settle the refugee question and to calm Austria's fears with 
regard to unrest in Italy so that Austria could enter the war against Russia. A part of 
this game was to persuade Piedmont to send forces to the Crimea. Russia, meanwhile, 
was fomenting unrest in Italy. Cavour seized the invitation to participate in the Crimean 
War, and the matter was settled by January 10, 1855, even though the terms offered to 
him were none too favorable. Hudson had harsh words for Mazzini and worked to 
prevent Garibaldi from visiting Genoa. Britain worked to settle a territorial dispute 
between Piedmont and the Prince of Monaco, in part because of Foreign Secretary 
Lord Clarendon’s fear that otherwise the Prince might sell his property to the United 
States, a move that Clarendon was prepared to oppose. 

In addition to documents in the Public Record Office, the editor has used the Cowley, 
Russell, and Clarendon Papers and those of Queen Victoria. Many of the documents 
in this volume were published in his Le relazioni diplomatiche tra la Gran Bretagna ed 
il Regno di Sardegna, 1852-1856: Il carteggio diplomatico di Sir James Hudson (2 vols., 
1956). 

Colgate University Witum C. Askew 
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842 
LA QUESTIONE ITALIANA DALLE ANNESSIONI AL REGNO D'ITALIA 
NEI RAPPORTI FRA LA FRANCIA E L'EUROPA. Third Series, 1848- 
1860. Volume I-IV. Edited by Armando Saitta. [Documenti per la Storia delle 
Relazioni Diplomatiche fra le Grandi Potenze Europee e gli Stati Italiani 18x14- 
1860. Part 3, Rapporti tra Stati Europei. Fonti per la Storia d'Italia. ] (Rome: Istituto 
Storico Italiano per "Eta Moderna e Contemporanea. 1968. Pp. xi, 427; 419; 436; 432. 

L. 5,000 each.) | 
Or all the volumes in the collection of “Fonti per la Storia d'Italia" the ten volumes 
of Part III ("Rapporti tra Stati Europei") are the most significant and the most far- 
ranging because they cover the actions and policies of the Great Powers in relation to 
the successive Italian questions and crises. And, among these ten volumes, these four 
are the most important because they carry the documentation through the Sardinian 
annexations of central Italy, the Garibaldian expedition, the annexation of the Mez- 
zogiorno, and the early recognitions of the new kingdom of Italy, covering the 
twenty-two months from September 1859 to June 1861. Since France was the hub of 
the diplomacy of this period, it is through the pages of the French correspondence 
with the Great Powers that we see displayed their policies and their interrelations, 
Even two smaller states are included: Spain, for the questions of Naples and Rome, 
and Switzerland, for the annexation of Savoy. 

The quantitative proportions of this subscries are staggering: the texts of 1,120 docu- 
ments are reproduced in a total of 2,715 pages. There are 136 pages containing just a 
chronological listing of the documents with summaries and, at the end, 30 pages of 
index. The reader has the best of both approaches by the chronological list and by a 
topical arrangement within the volumes: Volume I presents French circulars and 
correspondence with! France's Vienna embassy; Volume II contains French cor- 
respondence with London, Berlin, and Frankfurt; Volume III, with Berlin, Frank. 
furt, and St. Petersburg; and Volume IV, with St. Petersburg and Madrid. My two 
disappointments are: the editor, unlike those of the DDI, does not discuss the unique 
collections among his sources, such as the Persigny and Thouvenel private papers, 
appearing for the first time in extensive reproduction; and, he omitted the use 
of the Walewski private papers in the Foreign Ministry Archives and the Thouvenel 
family papers in the Bibliothéque Nationale. In general, the quality of the editing is, 
as usual for these series, superb. Judicious selection, careful reproduction, and 
meticulous and helpful notes and cross references exhibit the excellence that we 
have come to expect from the works of Professor Saitta. 

The usefulness of this subseries to historians can be inferred by the questions it 
covers: annexations of the duchies, Romagna, and Tuscany; the "reunion" of Savoy 
and Nice; the Garibaldi expedition; Umbria and the Marches and the Roman ques- 
tion; the Franco-Sardinian diplomatic break; and, finally, the unification and recogni- 
tion of Italy. For biographies, there is much material for studies of Napoleon III, Alex- 
ander II, Francis II of Naples, Gorchakov, Rechberg, Schleinitz, Russell, Palmerston, 
Cavour, Persigny, and Thouvenel. The French Foreign Minister, Thouvenel, was famous 
for the cogency and clarity of his state papers, and in this compilation we find twenty- 
fve of his circulars, among which are those on Savoy, the Chablais, the break with 
Sardinia, and the recognition of Italy. Likewise, his dispatch and memorandum for 
the Warsaw Interviews (Number 938) and Napoleon IIT's letter to the 'Tsar (Number 
960) are notable inclusions. On the lighter side, we find the excitability of Persigny 
displayed in his letters to Thouvenel. The ambassador was delighted with Thouvenel’s 
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clear and full instructions, and, casting reflections on Thouvenel’s predecessor, Walew- 
ski, he remarked: “C’est un peu dréle de voir un agent féliciter son Ministre de 
lui envoyer des instructions, comme une chose tout à fait extraordinaire" (Number 
265). But four months later the same ambassador snapped back at his same minister: 
"Puisque vous ne croyez pas avoir besoin de m'indiquer votre impression, permettez- 
moi de mon côté à ne pas vous parler de la mienne" (Number 419). 

Historians in general, and distant American historians in particular, will be ex- 
tremely grateful to Saitta and to the Is£izuto for this excellent continent-wide compila- 
tion of state papers on such a crucial period. 


University of Pennsylvania Lynn M. Case 


LES RELATIONS MILITAIRES FRANCO-BELGES: DE MARS 1936 AU ro 
MAI 1940: TRAVAUX D'UN COLLOQUE D'HISTORIENS BELGES ET 
FRANCAIS, (Paris: Éditions du Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique. 
1968. Pp. 198. 20 fr.) 


Tus interesting and compact monograph is the result of a joint study by a group of 
Belgian and French historians who have examined in depth Franco-Belgian military re- 
lations between March 1936 and May 10, 1940. The study is divided into two parts; 
the first covers the period to September 1, 1939, and the second, the balance of time to 
the eve of the invasion of Belgium by the Germans. Both parts are amply documented 
in specific sections. The two parts are linked by an introduction written by Pierre 
Renouvin, renowned French doyen of diplomatic history, and by Professor Jacques 
Willequet of the Free University in Brussels. 

Much of the comment of these two authorities and of the joint study group centers 
on the basic issue in Franco-Belgian military relations before World War II: Belgian 
unwillingness to enter into a new military alliance after having withdrawn from the 
1920 military convention in 1936. After King Leopold III made this announcement in 
his speech of October 14, 1936, the French security system of the Versailles and Locarno 
Treaties disintegrated. Small wonder that the French military and political chiefs showed 
much concern and kept pressing the Belgians for staff talks and other measures to 
restore cooperation. 

After Belgium formally disengaged itself from its alliance obligations, its government 
maintained that the nation would defend its borders against any aggressor. Informal 
and low-level contacts between the French and Belgian military authorities continued, 
but the Belgian government repeatedly refused any substantial talks on the grounds 
that these could only take place after aggression had actually occurred. The French 
chief of staff, General Gamelin, appealed repeatedly for reconsideration but to no avail. 
General Van Overstraeten, who was the most influential military personage in the king- 
dom as the personal adviser to the King, did not deny that in case of German aggression 
the situation would be undesirable, but concluded all the same that no changes in the 
official position of the government would be possible until after an invasion. With an 
amazing naiveté, if nothing worse, the Belgian government expressed the opinion that a 
German violation of the frontiers of Belgium was “little likely" even though intelligence 
provided contrasting evidence. 

Twice, in November 1939 and in January 1940, Belgian ministers, including P.-H. 
Spaak, urged preparatory talks, but, once the immediate danger of invasion had passed, 
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such talks were delayed. When the storm finally broke on May 10, 1940, it proved too 
late for any long-range preventive planning, and the debacle was at hand. 

It would have been desirable to include materials pertaining to the eighteen days in 
May before the collapse of the Belgian Army. À real weakness in the copious documenta- 
tion is the fact that they are not in date order and there is no index. Otherwise, they 
provide interesting information in a subject area, hitherto not well known and yet 
of much significance in the political-strategic antecedents of World War II. 


American addu GUNTHER Eyck 


CHARACTER AND STYLE IN ENGLISH POLITICS. By J. H. Grainger. (New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1969. Pp. viii, 291. $8.50.) 

THE POWER OF PARLIAMENT. By Ronald Butt. Foreword by Karl Loewenstein. 
(New York: Walker and Company. 1968. Pp. xxxiv, 468. $8.50.) 


Boru of these books are difficult to place. Mr. Grainger has written one of those dis- 
cursive books, largely based on standard political biographies, that sounds as though it 
were written for the old BBC Third Programme, when the BBC really took itself very 
seriously. It is a pleasant book to read, full of miscellaneous information; in short, it is 
just the sort of book! that one likes to have on one's shelves ready for a rainy day. But 
it breaks no new ground, and it has no very distinctive point of view. The theme is 
simply Plus ça change, plus c'est la méme chose. However far we go back into the past, 
Grainger seems to say, we seem to stumble on the same type of person and the same 
type of activity. 

Mr. Butt’s book is provided on the wrapper with a subtitle: “An Evolutionary Study 
of the House of Commons in British Politics.” But it is not a history in the ordinary 
sense. There is a longish retrospective section running to 127 pages and covering the 
history of the House of Commons from the beginning to 1931, which says nothing that 
has not been said before. Then there is a series of rather discursive chapters on 1931 
and after, the object lof which seems to be to show that the House of Commons is not 
such a bad old work horse as is sometimes made out, but that it needs better working 
conditions. Much of the e text is devoted to past discussion of possible reforms, but there 
are also long sections on back bench opinion and the role of the opposition. The trouble 
about the book is that it does not quite seem to come into focus. Butt would argue that 
his main point is that “Britain is still a monarchy in the practice of government... in 
the sense that the power of the Executive is of a monarchical kind. The Cabinet is the 
monarchy in commission, with the Prime Minister as First Commissioner.” But though 
this is a good point, and one worth making against those who argue that the cabinet is 
to a large degree a committee of the Commons, it is not made early enough in the book 
to shape its structure. As a result, the book is rather formless, and much the best of 
it is in two chapters of fairly snappy conclusions at the back. 

Harvard University H. J. Hannam 
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THE CHARITY OF RICHARD WHITTINGTON: A HISTORY OF THE TRUST 
ADMINISTERED BY THE MERCERS' COMPANY, 1424-1966. By Jean Imray. 
([London:] University of London, Athlone Press; distrib. by Oxford University 
Press, New York. 1968. Pp. viii, 138. $5.95.) 

THE CURRIERS AND THE CITY OF LONDON: A HISTORY OF THE WOR- 
SHIPFUL COMPANY OF CURRIERS. By Edward Mayer. ([London:] Wor- 
shipful Company of Curriers. 1968. Pp. ix, 212. 3 gs.) 

A HISTORY OF THE CARPENTERS COMPANY. By B. W. E. Alford and T. C. 
Barker. ([Hamden, Conn.:] Archon Books. 1969. Pp. 271. $9.50.) 


Tue Whittington charities administered by the Mercers’ Company (neither the sum 
of Whittington’s benefactions nor the most famous of the Mercers’ charitable trusts) 
consisted of a college of five priests attached to the parish church of St. Michael Pater- 
noster, London, which Whittington rebuilt before his death and where he was buried, 
and almshouses (confusingly called Whittington College) adjacent to the same church. 
The College of Priests was dissolved in 1548, but Whittington College continues, 
after an earlier move in 1824, with new pensioners’ houses at Felbridge in Surrey. 
In her first two chapters, Miss Imray, archivist to the Company of Mercers, skillfully 
takes the reader through the intricate history of the foundation of the colleges; a brief 
chapter that deals with the college of priests and three chapters on the almshouses com- 
plete this thorough and painstaking book. 

In the last twenty-five years at least twenty-one histories of London livery companies, 
including these two histories of the Curriers and the Carpenters, have been published. 
Little need be said of the former. Mr. Mayer, a past master of the company, has written 
an engaging domestic chronicle larded with accounts of civic customs, pageantry, and 
public affairs and spiced with curious and amusing anecdotes that will give pleasure to 
many of his fellow Curriers. The history of the Carpenters’ Company by Dr. Alford 
and Professor Barker, although commissioned by the company, is aimed at a readership 
of historians. The book contains an intelligently organized and well-written history of 
170 pages followed by 60 pages of appendixes (including lists of honorary members, of 
masters and wardens, of clerks and beadles, a history of the company plate and jewels 
by Charles Oman, and a history of the hall’s furnishings by John L. Nevinson), 32 pages 
of notes (many faulty and inadequate), and an index (inadequate). The authors give 
considerable attention to craft regulation and stresses within the company in the years 
up to about r700 and to the company’s finances throughout its history. They largely 
disregard civic, ceremonial, and friendly society functions of the company. The nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, aside from finance, receive as light treatment as in most 
other company histories. In a salutary account of the company’s early acquisition of 
property, the authors warn us of the pitfall in taking at face value bequests of land by 
will to corporate bodies. They are right, I suspect, in their view that the testamentary 
devise as a legal procedure for securing title “may account in part for the apparent rise in 
philanthropy . . . described by W. K. Jordan." (Imray does not discuss this procedure 
at length, but she does provide us with a more elegantly documented case of it in opera- 
tion than those afforded by the Carpenters’ records.) A number of slips and errors 
suggest, however, that Alford and Barker may be less at home in the pre-1700 period than 
in the later centuries. We are informed, for example, that the first property acquired by 
the Carpenters’ Company in 1429 was held by leading members as trustees “in order 
to avoid the law of mortmain.” Surely the real reason was that the company was not a 
corporation and did not receive its first charter of incorporation until 1477. 
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Plate 2 is described, as a page from the Court Book (1604) "showing the signa- 
tures and timber marks" of the master and wardens. What it actually shows is 
that the master andi wardens could not write their own names, which are all in 
the company clerk’s band, and that their painfully drawn marks are not necessarily 
timber marks. The Great Fire of London, we are told, ravaged an area bounded 
on the west by Tyburn. This would probably more than double its actual area. 
Errors of this sort are not the book's most serious defect. A history of the Carpenters by 
two economic historians could have made a valuable contribution, particularly as the 
records of the Carpenters are, for a lesser company, so relatively complete, but this work 
shows such signs of having been hastily and carelessly researched that its value is 
impaired. Although the authors claim to have given special attention to "developments 
in the craft," their discussions only draw together scattered references from a handful 
of published works on the building trades. They have not done any research (in records 
of litigation, for example) that would enable them to say anything new on the subject. 
They do not even give reliable guidance on such basic matters as size of company 
mernbership or numbers of apprentices. They have calculated the number of freemen 
frora quarterage payments: "about forty" in the late 1430's, rising to “nearly fifty" in 
the mid-fifties, then continuing “at about the same level, with a tendency to fall, until 
1477," and so on. Following what I take to be their procedures, I calculate 64 members at 
Michaelmas of the accounting year 1455, 32 at Easter, and 84 at Michaelmas 1456; 
7, 14, 16, and 21 for the four quarters of 1469; 86, 55, 61, and 53 for 1470; 48, 40, 44, 
and 48 for the four quarters of 1489; 128, 133, 124, and 127 for 1490. Either they have 
not troubled to calculate the membership term by term or they have failed to explain 
these astonishing anomalies, which throw the whole procedure into question. Concern- 
ing apprentices, they state that before separate apprenticeship registers begin in the mid- 
seventeenth century one must get the numbers from the Court Books, which record 
apprenticeship bindings from 1573. The fact is that while G. T. Eltringham’s typescript 
notes on apprentices in the Guildhall Library begin with the published Court Books of 
1573-1593, the minuting of presentations begins September 26, 1571, in the prior volume 
for 1533-1573. Moreover, anyone who has spent some time with the company’s records 
will see that the number of presentations can be got at irregularly until, and regularly 
after, 1486 through fees recorded in the wardens’ accounts. A carelessness that is not 
infrequent can be seen in their analysis of the effectiveness of craft regulation. The 
authors state that in 1600 “the gap between the estimated number of carpenters in 
London and the number under the control of the Company is so large as . . . to suggest 
the view that only a minority of those working at the craft were doing so legally.” The 
supporting argument, every step of which is questionable, depends first upon the per- 
centage of carpenters in London's male labor force. This is assumed to have been 2.3 
per cent because 2.3 per cent of the male labor force in Gloucester, Tewkesbury, and 
Cirencester “was employed as carpenters.” A look at the table in the 1934 article by A. J. 
and R. H. Tawney from which the authors apparently got their figure of 2.3 per cent 
(they give no page reference) reveals that the percentage applies not to carpenters 
but to the “Building” industry including masons, tilers, glaziers, plasterers, paviors, 
and painters, all of whom had their own companies in London in the seventeenth 
century. The Tawneys do not even classify carpenters under “Building.” They are put 
under the “Woodwork” industry, and there is no way of calculating from the Tawneys’ 
figures the exact percentage of them in those three towns. The point is not that the au- 
thors’ generalization about ineffective regulation is wrong—it conforms to the accepted 
view—but that the elaborate foundation to which it pretends is flimsy. There are numer- 
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ous instances in the pre-1700 portion of the book of sophisticated analysis set on ram- 
shackle evidence. 


University of Oregon Rosrrr G. Lane 


THE ENGLISH PARISH CLERGY ON THE EVE OF THE REFORMATION. 
By Peter Heath. [Studies in Social History.] (Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press. 1969. Pp. xiii, 249. $6.50.) 

Tue historian who attempts a comprehensive analysis of the state of the English clergy 

on the eve of the Reformation is faced with a formidable task. His concern must be 

with the individual at the parish level where conditions differ widely from diocese to 
diocese and from parish to parish. The variables are many, and their combinations 
endless. Ideally such a study should follow a series of intensive studies of individual 
dioceses. Yet, except for the excellent The Secular Clergy in Lincoln Diocese of Margaret 

Bowker, no such studies exist. Hence Mr. Heath is reduced to the use of random evi- 

dence from a wide range and variety of sources, documentary and secondary. Such 

material does not lend itself to logical analysis and certainly not to statistical treatment. 

The exceedingly interesting cases he cites are too often unique. His conclusions, there- 

fore, tend to be impressionistic, reflecting his own sound understanding of the pre- 

Reformation Church and illustrated and reinforced by the random evidence he has 

garnered. 

The system of patronage, in which bishops and monastic foundations were as fully 
involved as were king and laity, was a principal obstacle to the recruitment of qualified 
parsons. Equally deleterious were the use of the better-trained clergy to staff the great 
offices of Church and state and the concomitant use of the well-endowed benefices to 
provide income for these offices, For the parish this meant absenteeism, pluralism, 
poverty, and a lowering of the quality of the men left responsible for the cure of souls. 
A significant though unplanned result in a number of cases, however, was the assump- 
tion of responsibility on the part of the parishioners in finding and providing for 
adequate ministers—training and precedent for the Church and dissent in the years to 
come. 

Heath believes, however, that the great weakness of the Church in these crucial 
decades stemmed not so much from economic, social, or political causes as from the 
almost total lack of training of the parish clergy in the essentials of their pastoral work, 
intellectual as well as spiritual. They were woefully ill-equipped to meet the challenge 
of the New Learning and the Reformation, For this he holds the hierarchy strictly to 
blame. “It did not require a reforming monarch to appoint reforming bishops, it merely 
needed bishops who thought more deeply and carefully about the spiritual implications 
of their office.” Where the leaders of the Church had no pastoral experience, no under- 
standing of pastoral problems, these problems simply were not met. The Church in 
England was in fact an easier target for Henry’s attack than the Rome of Clement VII. 


Denison University W. M. SOUTHGATE 


THE STANHOPES OF CHEVENING: A FAMILY BIOGRAPHY. By Aubrey 
Newman. ([New York:] St. Martin's Press. 1969. Pp. 414. $12.50.) 


Is a term from the physical sciences may be used to describe a literary and historical 
form, it would probably be correct to say that a “family biography” is a highly unstable 
compound. The author of such a work is constantly tempted to tarry over individuals— 
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the more interesting ones obviously—and thereby risks neglecting his larger purpose 
of tracing the family’s fortunes over time. If he successfully avoids this hazard, he gen- 
erally encounters another, the temptation to subordinate the family story—with its 
many original and distinct features—to the larger and better-known story of the political 
and social history of the nation. To maintain the integrity of the “family biography,” 
as Aubrey Newman in: his study of the Stanhopes has done, is no mean achievement. 

Newman has written a book that is at once modest and useful. He has explored the 
family archives to good purpose; the social narrative is simple, but suggests how un- 
changing were certain aspects of aristocratic life in England from the seventeenth cen- 
tury to the twentieth. This is not to say that Newman has neglected the large political 
changes that occurred in the period and that had such importance for families like this 
one. If a general criticism can be made of the book, it is that the author is too sparing 
in his psychological interpretations of many of the principal characters whose eccentric 
qualities call for more convincing explanation than is given. Also, it must be said that 
the author's interest seems to flag as he approaches the twentieth century; neither the 
sixth nor the seventh Farl is adequately treated. "Their very modest achievements might 
have been considered! by the author in ways that he has not done. Finally, given the 
importance of Chevening in the life of the family, one wishes that he had been more 
generous in giving us additional details about the house. None of these remarks, how- 
ever, ought to be considered as detracting from the usefulness of this book. 


Brown University | STEPHEN R. GnAUBARD 


BRITISH ORIENTALISM AND THE BENGAL RENAISSANCE: THE DYNA- 
MICS OF INDIAN MODERNIZATION, 1773-1835. By David Kopf. (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1969. Pp. xii, 324. $8.50.) 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON (1762-1824): A CHAPTER IN THE EARLY HIS- 
TORY OF SANSKRIT PHILOLOGY. By Rosane Rocher. [American Oriental 
Series, Volume LI.] (New Haven, Conn.: American Oriental Society. 1968. Pp. 
xii 128. $3.75.) | 


Dr. Kopf’s monograph combines the most serious analysis yet propounded of the nature 
of the European contribution to the nineteenth-century Bengal Renaissance with a de- 
tailed account of a most important phase in British-Indian intellectual history, a field 
where hitherto Eric Stokes with his authoritative English Utlitarians and India has 
been virtually a lone figure. 

Kopf’s thesis is that Calcutta, from the time of Warren Hastings down to the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century and especially after Lord Wellesley’s estab- 
lishment of the College of Fort William in 1800, was the scene of a vigorous and 
intelligent uncovering of the Indian past by such Englishmen as H. T. Colebrooke, 
John Gilchrist, and William Carey, and that the dedication of these scholars to the 
cause of Oriental learning predisposed those Bengalis who were brought into contact 
with them to develop a corresponding willingness to come to terms with the very 
different challenge presented by late eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century European 
civilization. The outcome was a process of cultural syncretization that constituted an 
important element in the early stages of the Bengal Renaissance. It is clearly very much 
in the author's mind that, had this process been allowed to develop, it would have been 
much the better for all concerned, but, in fact, this phase ended with the overwhelming 
assertion in official circles of that mood of evangelical and utilitarian contempt for 
everything Indian exemplified by Macaulay’s famous Educational Minute of 1835. A 
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major casualty of that mood was the College of Fort William, closed down by Lord 
William Bentinck in 1830, and with it those traditions of Oriental scholarship that it 
had upheld with such distinction. 

Two of the major themes of this book, the early British contribution to Indology 
and the rising tide of the utilitarian reaction to the company’s patronage of Oriental 
learning associated, in particular, with Bentinck’s governor-generalship (1828-1835), are 
not, of course, in themselves original, although Kopf has enlarged our understanding 
of both phases with a wealth of pertinent data and commentary. What is strikingly 
original, however, is his thoughtful examination of the intellectual impact of these 
scholarly English officials and their writings upon the educated Bengali, and herein lies 
the real importance of this work. It is, however, important to stress that this is a study 
of the intellectual elite of a single Indian region, an intellectual elite recruited from one 
community only and therefore exclusive of the Muslim half of the Bengali equation. 
It would be rash to draw from the Bengal experience general inferences about the 
process of modernization in the subcontinent in the early nineteenth century without 
recognizing that perspectives from the Maratha country, Oudh, or the Delhi Territory 
would be rather different. 

On page 266 Kopf says that “The rediscovery of Buddhist India was the last great 
achievement of the British Orientalists. The later discoveries would be made by Con- 
tinental Europeans or by Indians themselves.” This is not a statement that can pass 
unchallenged since, to mention only random examples, the archaeological activities 
associated with the names of Cunningham and Marshall, the linguistic work of 
Grierson, the broad framework of the Muslim period, and much important British 
research in such fields as epigraphy and numismatics postdate the period of which Kopf 
Is writing. 

In Germany the pioneers in the fields of Indology and comparative philology were 
the Schlegel brothers, Friedrich and August Wilhelm, of whom Friedrich was for some 
time a pupil of Alexander Hamilton, a former officer in the company’s Bengal Army 
who taught Sanskrit in Paris between 1803 and 1806, and then at Haileybury between 
1806 and 1818. Mme. Rocher has now brought together in a slender monograph 
virtually everything known about this elusive figure who played so influential a role in 
arousing an interest in Sanskrit studies on the Continent. At a somewhat later date 
German Sanskritists expressed considerable contempt for the work of their English 
predecessors—such men as Hamilton and H. H. Wilson—but, as Rocher justly remarks, 
“the progress of Indian studies was a fast one, and the newcomers were soon far better 
armed than their predecessors, without sufficiently realizing their debt to them.” In 
the light of these early German strictures it is, nevertheless, worth noting the sub- 
stance of a recent article, “Horace Hayman Wilson and Gamesmanship in Indology,” 
by N. P. R. Sirkin (Asian Studies, HI [ Aug. 1965], 301-23), which argues that Wilson 
himself, one of the foremost literary figures in early nineteenth-century Calcutta, should 
be regarded as an extremely plausible academic charlatan. 


Yale University Gavin R. G. Hawsry 


THE IMPACT OF RAILWAYS ON VICTORIAN CITIES. By John R. Kellett. 
[Studies in Social History.] (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. r969. Pp. 
xxi, 466. $11.50.) 


Tus is a much-needed book. Nineteenth-century historians have long been more or less 
aware of the railway’s central influence on the growth of the Victorian city, but now 
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they have at hand a lucid, detailed, and searching examination of the subject that will 
open up for them many fascinating avenues. Kellett has arranged his excellent book 
under three heads: first, the decision making involved in British urban growth, par- 
ticularly by the central government, the local authorities, and the railway companies; 
second, case histories, of the five largest British cities—London, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and Glasgow—in which the author studies the property ownership 
pattern, the conditions of competition between railway companies, and the development 
of railway facilities; and third, the railway as an agency of change in the city center, 
in the inner districts and suburbs, and in the urban land market. There is also a gener- 
ous provision of maps:as well as four useful appendixes, 

Among the many good things offered the reader, it might be helpful to specify the 
following: the discussion in Part I of social costs, which reveals that the Victorians 
early learned something about the essentials of cost-benefit analysis; the careful esti- 
mates, also in Part I, of the profits made from railway building, especially by the lawyers 
and by landowners, large and small; the several case histories in Part I, which are 
particularly valuable for their analysis of the strategic significance of the property 
ownership pattern; the fascinating account in Part III of how the railways influenced 
internal flows of urban traffic, residential densities, and patterns of urban land use; 
and, last but not least, the first appendix, on land costs as an element in railway ex- 
penditure, which corrects some of the earlier work of H. Pollins, and the third appen- 
dix, on nineteenth-century compulsory purchase and arbitration. procedures, which 
briefly unravels a complicated subject. 

In more general terms, Kellett’s book demonstrates the fruitful uses of an analyti- 
cal framework that has general applicability to British urban history. It also makes 
clear that, to follow in Kellett’s footsteps, a training in conventional political history 
will not be enough; sóme knowledge of economic theory, urban planning, geography, 
and the history of English law will be needed as well. In short, this book will prompt 
us, if we need the prompting, to reconsider how young historians should be trained. 





Johns Hopkins University . Davm Spriwve 


SIR JAMES GRAHAM. By J. T. Ward. (New York: St. Martin's Press. 1967. Pp. xx, 
356. $12.50.) 


Sm James Graham well deserves special attention, not only because of his distinguished 
service in British cabinets over three decades and his closeness to Peel during the great 
administration of 1841-1846, but also because his immense talents and substantial 
accomplishments as an administrator make him of particular interest to a generation 
of historians increasingly concerned with the development of the Victorian administra- 
tive state. This study is not the first to be based on the Graham Papers. These papers, 
most of which are now microfilmed and available at several libraries in Britain and the 
United States, were also used by Arvel B. Erickson for his monograph published in 
1952 and by Charles Stuart Parker for his two-volume biography that appeared in 
1907. 
Ward's book does not wholly replace Parker's since it is briefer, and, on some 
matters, Parker gives a fuller story. Parker was, however, uncritical and not always 
accurate. Ward's treatment is less pedestrian, more thoughtful, more interesting, and 
profits from the release of new materials and the scholarship of the intervening sixty 
years during which our knowledge of early Victorian politics has been greatly in- 
creased. The presentation, though a narrative rather than an analysis, sheds light on a 
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number of general questions and provides some interesting intellectual leads, The 
book is marred by certain trivial deficiencies: dates in the text are occasionally hard to 
follow, and expressions such as “in the autumn” or “on the 21st" have to be clarified 
by turning back the pages, and the author's habit of crowding sometimes as many as 
a dozen references into a single note often makes it difficult for the reader to ascertain 
which sources are cited in support of which statements or quotations. These, however, 
are minor criticisms of a book that will clearly be extremely useful. The account is well 
balanced, informed, and intelligent. It deals competently with the ambiguities, psy- 
chological as well as political, of Graham’s career and offers a more complex and more 
perceptive portrait of him than any so far presented. 


University of lowa = WiLLIAM O. AYpELOTTE 


THE ROYAL NAVY AND THE SLAVERS: THE SUPPRESSION OF THE 
ATLANTIC SLAVE TRADE. By W. E. F. Ward. (New York: Pantheon Books. 
1969. Pp. 248. $6.95.) 


Tue Atlantic slave trade has been the subject of a number of popular treatments in 
recent years, in books by James Pope-Hennessy, Basil Davidson, and the collaborative 
effort of Daniel Mannix and Malcolm Cowley. W. E. F. Ward has written another 
book in the same tradition; it is focused on the Royal Navy's long campaign against 
the slavers. A former education officer in British West Africa, and the author of a num- 
ber of books on West African themes, Ward has produced a well-written book on 
the subject that will nevertheless be somewhat disappointing to specialists. There is no 
footnote apparatus, and much of the narrative covers ground already very familiar. 
The book has great value, however, for the general reader. The maps and illustrations 
are superior, and Ward has included a glossary of nautical terms as well as sketches of 
sail plans that will make comprehension easier for those not familiar with the technical 
aspects of the sailing ship. He provides enough of the background to give his reader 
some familiarity with both the British antislavery movement and the state of the Royal 
Navy when it embarked on what proved to be one of the longest and most arduous 
campaigns in its history. The account of the campaign itself, illustrated by extracts 
from the logs of the warships involved, is balanced by brief discussions of the diplomatic 
and legal problems that beset the Royal Navy in its task. The author is particularly 
pointed about the responsibility of the United States government for allowing much of 
the trade to shelter under the American flag in the 1840’s and 1850’s, Although the 
naval historian will doubtless continue to rely on Christopher Lloyd's The Navy and 
the Slave Trade, Ward has provided a good account for the nonspecialist reader. 


University of Delaware Raymonp A. CALLAHAN 


ESSAYS ON GERMAN INFLUENCE UPON ENGLISH EDUCATION AND 
SCIENCE, 1850-1919. By George Haines IV. [Connecticut College Monograph 
Number 9.] ({New London:] Connecticut College, in association with Archon 
Books, Hamden, Conn. 1969. Pp. x, 188. $7.50.) 

Tue colleagues of the late Professor Haines have done his reputation a substantial serv- 

ice in isolating from the manuscript material left at his death these six well-documented 

essays. Instead of denying that the English had educational “institutions” because such 
institutions as apprenticeship, voyages around the world, and noncredit lectures were 
not in standard modern form, Haines here recognizes the contrast between local, dis- 
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organized, voluntary institutions in England and nationwide, routinized, government- 
supported ones in Germany. 

What emerges from the essays is the use of a standard German image by educational 
reformers in England: in almost unchanged form from the 1860’s to the middle of the 
First World War. Whether it be the need for scholarship in the universities, technicians 
for the chemical industries, the founding of new colleges, or secondary education on a 
mass scale, the same praise of the same characteristics of the German system seems to 
have come forth. What does not emerge is how effective this brand of argument was in 
producing any given reform. 

Since it was a belief shared by many of the reformers he discusses, Haines’s assump- 
tion that science meant primarily experimental or laboratory science, and in particular 
chemistry and its applications, is not seriously distorting in his context. We may note, 
however, that the new applied science during much of his period was not chemistry but 
electricity and that, whatever the nationality of the entrepreneurs who financed under- 
sea cables, they almost invariably hired English engineers to lay the cable. Not that 
the English dominated the electrical field, but here, as elsewhere, they were not as 
badly off as their reforming professors liked to say. 

In short, Haines’s work does not give a satisfactory general interpretation of any 
one event, but it challenges the student to make sure that a fuller presentation takes into 
account groups not!usually stressed: for example, Mundella, Magnus, Roscoe, and 
Abel in the 1880’s; the Beits, Wernher, Cassel, Mond, and Levinstein in the 1890's; 
and all of the individuals on government committees during the First World War. 


Smithsonian Institution Warrer F, Cannon 

JOHN MORLEY: LIBERAL INTELLECTUAL IN POLITICS. By D. A. Hamer, 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1968. Pp. xvi, 412. $9.00.) 

LORD HALDANE: SCAPEGOAT FOR LIBERALISM. By Stephen E. Koss. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1969. Pp. ix, 263. $8.95.) 





Trnovcu these books come together for review by chance, they come most relevantly, 
for they are two chapters of the same story: the decline and death of Liberal England. 
Tt was a long time dying. It was already clear to John Stuart Mill, after the Reform 
Act of 1832, that a ‘healthy future for the Whigs depended upon a solid alliance with 
the Radical party and the laboring classes, now becoming ever more powerful as the 
nineteenth century and the Industrial Revolution advanced. With each successive ex- 
tension of the franchise, in 1867 and in 1885, the need for union became ever more 
obvious. Yet the former Whigs, now become the Liberal party, did nothing effective 
about it, even though many of the more prescient saw the need. At last, in default of 
Liberal support, labor formed its own party in the 1890's. Though the Liberals made 
a belated effort to gain the support of labor after the 1906 election with a program of 
welfare legislation, it was too little and too late. Death came in 1915, when Asquith 
established a coalition government. The Liberal party never again came to power, and 
the Labour party became the alternative to Conservatism in the British political system. 
This is the underlying theme of both these books, but it is an unwritten one. They 
assume the reader’s. knowledge of the story, and develop, each in its own way, hitherto 
unexplored chapters of it. They have much else in common. Both are well written: 
clear, succinct, straightforward accounts, unencumbered with academic: jargon. They 
are poised and self-assured, scholarly and erudite, newly weighing and judging great 
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masses of evidence, especially from contemporary newspapers and journals. But of 
course they are quite different books. 

Morley was Secretary of State for Ireland under Gladstone, and perhaps, more than 
anyone else, he was responsible for the Home Rule policy that immobilized the Liberal 
party after 1885. He was afraid of the growing force of labor, and every time it 
clamored for domestic reforms he cried for justice to Ireland first. But the British public 
loathed Ireland and things Irish, and so the machinery of Liberalism ground to a halt 
and was finally overtaken by great domestic social forces it either would not or could not 
harness and control. Morley is therefore a very important figure in the history of 
Liberal decline. But this book makes no special claim for his significance, and it is not 
fundamentally a political analysis. 

Professor Hamer has primarily written a study in the history of ideas. Morley was 
above all a man of letters, with a full and unshakable set of typical mid-nineteenth- 
century Liberal convictions, a utilitarian individualist and a Cobdenite free trader. He 
typically yearned, as so many sedentary thinkers do, for a life of action, of doing as 
well as knowing, of political power and fame as well as literary. But, when his best 
hopes were realized and he rose to high office, he was struck numb and could not act. 
Eventually he became a standing joke, even to his Liberal colleagues who nicknamed 
him “Priscilla” and teased him for “always hovering on the brink.” Nevertheless, his 
career ended decisively and proudly. When war was declared in 1914, he stood firmly 
by his lifelong pacifism and resigned office. In this most interesting book, Hamer 
explores some of the ways in which thought and action mesh. He shows the failure of 
fixed ideas in a changing universe. 

Haldane was a generation younger than Morley, coming of age in the heady era 
of the “new imperialism” and bent on adjusting Liberalism to it. Moreover, he was 
a Scot, and, what was the most fateful result for his future political career, he was 
trained in German universities; like Morley, a man of letters, but, unlike him, a student 
not of Comte and J. S. Mill, but of Hegel and Schopenhauer. Probably this was 
enough to keep him from the highest offices. It certainly ruined his career, for when, 
after a year of disastrous fumbling, the Liberal government looked for a scapegoat 
to excuse its failures in 1915, it easily pounced on Haldane, who had for years been 
caricatured in the right-wing yellow press as a bulbous, pompous, pedantic, Ger- 
manophile professor. 

This episode is the central focus of Professor Koss’s fluent, intelligent book. Haldane 
was then Lord Chancellor, but he had been Secretary of War and the architect of the 
British Army. His had been a heroic effort to modernize the ancient, useless militia, 
to create a territorial army of volunteers at a time of peace when a conscript army 
would have been, to the average Englishman, unthinkably totalitarian, But when 
Lord Kitchener was called to direct mobilization, he ignored Haldane’s carefully laid 
plans and inevitably produced waste and chaos. It was not Kitchener, however, who 
suffered; it was Haldane. How and why? Koss answers these questions by thoroughly 
exploring the contemporary press. Otherwise so highly gifted with moral concern, 
intelligence, diligence, and passion for hard work, Haldane unfortunately struck many 
as repulsive, corpulent, and squeaky-voiced, long winded and jargonically metaphysical. 
Not only did he antagonize and even frighten the insular with his German interests; 
he was hated by the ever-growing group of conscriptionists. 

Haldane was shy and modest, unable to defend himself against the vicious attacks; 
he Jay low throughout the war and redirected his interests to national education and 
postwar reconstruction. But- perhaps most interesting of all, he saw the impending 
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Liberal fate. After fruitless discussions with Asquith and Lloyd George, he concluded 
that neither was willing nor able to lead the Liberal party to a creative future, and so, 
at last, transferred his allegiance to the party of coming progress, the Labour party. 


Connecticut College ; Mary Perer Mack 





THE COMMONWEALTH EXPERIENCE. By Nicholas Mansergh. [Praeger History 
of Civilization.] (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1969. Pp. xix, 471. $12.50.) 


NicHoras Mansergh, Smuts Professor of the History of the British Commonwealth at 
Cambridge, is without peer in his field, save perhaps one, Sir Keith Hancock. Each now 
has, within the space of two years, given students of the British Empire and Common- 
wealth a massive volumie, massive not only in size but in conception and execution, that 
represents the distillation of the wisdom of a lifetime. Hancock on Smuts, and now 
Mansergh on the Commonwealth as a whole, will be as basic to the field as any works 
published in this decade, Neither volume is wholly without fault, but cach represents 
historical scholarship at its most subtle, lucid, and appropriate. Mansergh writes as 
though to an unseen audience of near equals, and his book—disastrous and confusing in 
the hands of a beginning student, provocative and conclusive to one who can recognize 
the many names, references, and precedents that pass without explication—reads like a 
mellow, informed discussion among dons as the port is passed about, clockwise. One is 
expected to know that it was G. M. Young who quipped that so much diplomatic history 
consisted of what one clerk said to another clerk; one is expected to know who Professors 
Creighton, Shaw, and Ward are and what A. 3. P. Taylor thought of Bismarck. This 
book, then, is for fellow scholars, and for them it will hold much that is new, a bit more 
that is familiar, and very little that could be said to be mistaken, even by nuance. It is a 
remarkable achievement. 

The Commonwealth Experience is not a history of the British Empire. Little is said 
of the growth of the body that one day would become, at least in part, the loosely linked 
system of states called the Commonwealth. When that little is said, the focus always is 
on the coming Commonwealth, on that portion of the British overseas experience that 
fell largely to the colonies established by the white settlers, or in the period after rorr. 
An opening chapter sets the themes and links imperial history to that of the Common- 
wealth with a single question: “What was the réle of force in the shaping of Common- 
wealth?” A closing chapter provides the orchestration, assessing the historical experience 
by asking again how a regard for liberty could have, or did, exist side by side with the 
ideas of Empire. Between question and answer falls a careful analysis based upon those 
areas of which Mansergh is the acknowledged master: of the variety of precedents by 
which an Empire became a Commonwealth, precedents for the most part set in, or raised 
by, Canada; of the unique role of Ireland (here drawing heavily upon Mansergh’s own 
The trish Question, published in 1965); of India, without which there would have been 
no Empire and could have been no multiracial Commonwealth; and of South Africa, 
that thorny state in which The Price of Magnanimity—as Mansergh wrote in his slim 
volume of that subtitle in 1962—would be constant diversion from the norm, a mirror 
image to the reflections of Commonwealth virtue within the Canadian story. Thus, other 
areas often are ignored: Sierra Leone, itself a colony of settlement, although black settle- 
ment, is mentioned only twice (and, symbolically, the index overlooks one of those in- 
stances); Burma comes in for rather too little, and New Zealand for perhaps too much, 
discussion. When the reader reminds himself, however, that Mansergh’s subject is the 
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Commonwealth, its machinery, growth, and meaning, and not the more fashionable 
study of decolonization, the balances seem entirely appropriate. 

Still, any reader might wish to have seen a bit less of some subjects and a bit more of 
others. Perhaps Sir Robert Menzies arrives a little too often, but then, along with W. L. 
Mackenzie King, Joseph Smallwood, and Sir Thomas Playford, the last two never 
mentioned, he is legitimately present by virtue of longevity as well as an archetype of an 
attitude. Not enough is made of Alexander Galt and his quite remarkable dispatch of 
1859. Perhaps a discussion of the binding force exerted by the romantic fiction of Em- 
pire—by Henty, Haggard, or John Buchan (mentioned once, in the caption to one of the 
many excellent photographs)—would have helped show how intangibles, neither eco- 
nomic nor political; worked their way. Yet, if such additions had meant the exclusion of 
the imaginative use of Tocqueville’s commentary on Canada, or of the perceptive essay 
on Nehru, then one might suffer one loss gladly for the riches of another reward. There 
is, for example, a series of exceptional photographs of the Prime Ministers’ Meetings, 
of middle-aged or older men in ever-growing rows, at first dressed with the uniformity 
of the West (in 1951, only Menzies and Holland looking strange in their double-breasted 
suits, against the pinstriped conformity of the single-breasted others), until, in 1964, the 
greater strangeness of the Nehru collar itself seemed normative. There are a fine discus- 
sion of the meaning of the Suez crisis of 1956 for the Commonwealth, a timely state- 
ment about South Africa’s decision to leave the club, and a poignant last paragraph that 
genuinely concludes and does not merely end. In the bibliography, full and critical, Ma- 
son Wade becomes F. M. Wade, and Professor Morris-Jones looses his hyphen, and there 
is one page (369) which quite simply cannot have been proofread. But ignore the nit 
picking. As Sir Charles Dilke remarked of the pakeha fly driving out the Maori dy, 
Mansergh’s achievement rightfully makes us forget the pedant’s errata lists and become, 
again, scholars who see how many questions there are that remain to be asked, and 
how well those that have been asked here have been answered. 


Yale University Rosi W. Wings 


THE PHOENIX PARK MURDERS: CONFLICT, COMPROMISE AND TRAG- 
EDY IN IRELAND, 1879-1882. By Tom Corfe. ([London:] Hodder and Stough- 
ton. 1968. Pp. 286. 45s. ) 


Tue Phoenix Park murders of 1882 were the most shocking assassinations perpetrated 
in nineteenth-century Ireland. In England they confirmed the stereotype of the Irishman 
as a murderous aboriginal. Mr. Corfe reconstructs, vividly and in detail, both the circum- 
stances of the crime and the retribution that swiftly overtook the murderers of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke. 

This very readable book is, however, more than the re-creation of a single terrible 
moment in Irish history. It is also the story of what Corfe terms “a revolution that failed” 
—a phrase by which he designates the joint effort of Gladstone and Parnell to end, 
through the “Kilmainham treaty,” both the terrorism of the Land League and the coer- 
cion practiced by Chief Secretary Forster. As has so often happened in Irish politics, the 
hopes of the moderates were shattered by the violence of the extremists—in this case, by 
the knives of the “Invincibles.” 

Two-thirds of Corfe’s book is devoted to unraveling the tangled web of Irish politics 
that resulted from the agrarian crisis of the late 1870’s: Davitt’s Land League, the boy- 
cott, the Fenians both in Ireland and in America, and the Home Rulers led first by Butt 
and then by Parnell. The dubious sources for the "Invincibles"—P. J. P. Tynan and 
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James Carey the informer—are lucidly analyzed. Corfe is also a fair-minded observer 
and does not fail to do justice to the motives of Gladstone. 

He has made skillful use of English and Irish sources: the Gladstone Papeis i in the 
British Museum, the records in the State Paper Office, Dublin Castle, and in the National 
Library of Ireland. He has also consulted a wide range of contemporary material, includ- 
ing the Irish provincial, press, There is a useful and up-to-date bibliography. A large 
number of well-chosen illustrations enhance the book’s appeal. The absence of footnotes, 
however, makes the book more valuable for the general reader than for the specialist. 


University of Washington GIOVANNI COSTIGAN 
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LA PRESSE ET L'INFORMATION A TOULOUSE: DES ORIGINES A 1789. 
By Marie-Thérèse Blanc-Rouquette. [Publications de la Faculté des Lettres et Sciences 
Humaines de Toulouse, Series A, Number 6.] (Toulouse: Association des Publica- 
tions de la Faculté dés Lettres et Sciences Humaines de Toulouse. 1967. Pp. x, 319.) 


Born Arthur Young, the English traveler, and Eugène Hatin, the historian of the 
French press, concluded that, for all practical purposes, there was no provincial press in 
France before 1789. This i is not so. The book of Mme. Blanc-Rouquette demonstrates that 
there was a “press” at Toulouse from the latter half of the fifteenth century. Until 1660 
it was not a “periodical press” but an “episodic” one. Nevertheless, Toulouse possessed an 
array of newssheets known to contemporaries as avis, nouvelles, canards, or feutlles, sel- 
dom exceeding the four-page pamphlet, often illustrated, selling for a few sous, and’ 
reaching an audience even beyond the city walls. These occasionnels continued to circu- 
late even after Renaudot's Gazette (1673-1752) and the Mercure galant (1694-1710) of 
Paris were published at; Toulouse. 

The importance of religious issues at Toulouse was not confined to the Wars of Re- 
ligion, but was demonstrated by a continued interest in Jansenism, Gallicanism, the 
Jesuits, and in the famous Calas affair. Changes in public taste are suggested, however, 
by a gradual shift from treaties and battles to more serious attention to events in foreign 
lands, especially in Stuart England. By the reign of Louis XIV, announcements of army 
promotions, court presentations, and royal visits were complemented by allusions to solar 
eclipses, earthquakes, and comets, indicating a new interest in popular science. Bro- 
chures were often inspired by the parlement, adding a polemical dimension to the more 
mundane extracts of law cases, judgments, or ordinances of the Crown. Local literary 
quarrels also appear around 1700. 

To me, the most interesting part of this study is the author’s investigation of the 
Affiches de Toulouse, a weekly published from 1759 until the Revolution. The Affiches 
consisted primarily of what we call today “classified ads” publicizing sales and rentals of 
seigneuries, offices, annuities, auctions of all kinds, prices of foodstuffs, solicitation of 
textileworkers, promotion of commercial ventures, and the like. The Affiches also 
catered to public interest in medical discoveries, scientific exploits, book and theater re- 
views, fashions in dress, in addition to anecdotes, curiosities, and petites histoires. Here 
is an excellent, and largely unused source of social history. 

Altogether, this is more of a chronological catalogue of news content than it is a top- 
ical analysis of trends in public opinion, changing mores, new vocabularies, or a system- 
atic effort to measure the diffusion of ideas. But, supported by extensive quotation and a 
score of telling reproductions, it is a very useful catalogue that opens a new field for 
exploration. 


Johns Hopkins Dura Roserr FonsrER 
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LA GRANDE CHANCELLERIE ET LES ECRITURES ROYALES AU SEIZIEME 
SIECLE (1515-1589). By Héléne Michaud. Preface by Georges Tessier. [Mémoires 
et documents publiés par la Société de l'École des Chartes, Number 17.] (Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France. 1967. Pp. viii, 419. 40 fr.) 


HéLrène Michaud has undertaken an extremely difficult project, namely, to examine 
the role of a key institution in the process by which early modern French rulers formu- 
lated orders for their subjects. I am torn between praise for the author's ability to 
uncover all of the facts which the mass of disparate sources contain and nagging 
doubts concerning her institutional-legal approach to their interpretation. 

The conceptual weaknesses are most evident in the first half of the study. We learn 
something about the multitude of chancellery officials, their functions, social setting, 
and literary interests. But one wonders whether a balance between legal forms and 
political realities might have yielded more insight into the subject than the rigid 
catalogue of "types" of officials provides. Certainly it seems unrealistic to discuss the 
chancellors and keepers of the seals in separate categories, when in fact the garde des 
sceaux was a substitute for the chancellier and frequently was elevated to the 
chancellor’s office in due time. Ironically, the best chapter of this section is devoted to 
the secretaries of state, whose role as composers of unsealed letters was steadily eroding 
the importance of the Chancellerie, entrusted with the Great Seal. In tracing the evolu- 
tion of those work horses of the ancien régime’s administration, Michaud supersedes 
all previous institutional studies on the subject. 

The second half of the book is more revealing. The author’s emphasis on legalities 
is moderated by her acute awareness that the formulation of royal aczes was a complex 
process. With painstaking care, Michaud shows the relative roles of the chancellor 
and his assistants, the secretaries of state and their staffs, the royal councils, and the 
king or the queen mother. With a judicious mixture of detail and summaries, the 
author describes the entire mechanism, from initial decisions through drafts and 
memorandums to signing or sealing, registration and compilation of governmental 
archives. One cannot criticize the author for the picture of administrative confusion 
and frequently uncertain inspiration that re-creates the administrative-legislative life 
of the late Valois monarchy. It is to be hoped that political historians will use this book 
as a guide for fresh studies on the sixteenth-century men who had to contend with 
such a complicated governmental process. 


University of Southern California A. Lioyp Moors 


A TRAVERS LA NORMANDIE DES XVIIe ET XVIIIe SIÈCLES. By Michel 
Bouvet and Pierre Marie Bourdin. Introduction by Pierre Chaunu. [Cahier des 
Annales de Normandie, Number 6.] (Caen: Centre de Recherches d'Histoire Quan- 
titative de la Faculté des Lettres et Sciences Humaines de l'Université de Caen. 
1968. Pp. 522.) l 

CrearLy a work for the specialist, this is the sixth volume in a series primarily con- 

cerned with the demography of Normandy in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 

turies. An introduction by Professor Pierre Chaunu, director and general editor of the 
series, very briefly explains the nature of the problems involved and the methods used 
to attack them and summarizes the work completed in the volumes already pub- 
lished. 

The heart of this volume is two closely written monographs. Michel Bouvet’s 
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Troarn: Etude de .démographie historique (xvnt-xvit siècles) concerns a 
group of rural ‘parishes along the lower reaches of the Dives River about seven miles 
east of the city of Caen and a similar distance from the mouth of the Dives. Frequent 
and prolonged flooding of the Dives often brought crop failure; famine threatened 
or occurred; and endemic diseases such as paratyphoid approached or reached epi- 
demic proportions. Bouvet has skillfully and ingeniously combined the evidence 
extracted from tax rolls and parish registers to provide a previously unequaled 
portrayal of conditions in these beleaguered parishes and to suggest methods by 
which such evidence can be more effectively used to provide greater accuracy in 
determining a host of basic vital statistics such as birth and death rates, sizes of 
families, and ages at death. The second monograph, Pierre Marie Bourdin’s La plaine 
d'Alengon et ses bordures forestierres, employs many of the methods and tech- 
niques used by Bouvet. The area studied, however, enjoyed a more prosperous 
agriculture than Troarn and derived income from mines, forges, metalworking, and 
textiles. In addition to providing vital statistics on these parishes, Bourdin has 
supplied a masterfully detailed and intensive study of the effects of typhoid epidemics 
on these families and the economy and the surprisingly energetic efforts of the royal 
government to end the “fièvres putrides.” Included are verbatim reports of physicians, 
clergy, and government officials detailing symptoms and treatment of the afflicted and 
an excellent glossary of seventeenth-century medical terminology. 

The authors apparently have made good use of existing sources, and both mono- 
graphs bristle with tables and graphs in addition to all the usual documentary apparatus. 
The poor quality of several map reproductions and the confusion of town names with 
those of parishes and topographical features may initially perplex the reader, but he will 
find that Bouvet and Bourdin draw only carefully supported conclusions, which 
appear to give little comfort to the partisans of either Porshnev or Mousnier. 


Pennsylvania State MIU RoszRr W. Green 


ASPECTS DE LA CONTREBANDE AU XVIIIe SIÈCLE. By Marie-Hélène Bour- 
quin and Emmanuel Hepp. Prefaces by François Dumont and Jean Imbert. [Tra- 
vaux et recherches de la Faculté de Droit et des Sciences économiques de Paris. 
Series "Sciences historiques," Number 14.] (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 
1969. Pp. viii, 96. xo fr.) 


Tims volume contains two studies that deal with the phenomenon of smuggling 
in eighteenth-century France. Le procès de Mandrin et la contrebande au xvn 
siècle by Marie-Hélène Bourquin focuses on Louis Mandrin, chief of a contraband 
operation in Dauphiny who was broken alive on the wheel in 1755. As the author 
demonstrates, Mandrin was neither the first nor the last to be so savagely punished. 
The documents show, that between 1733 and 177r fifty-seven smugglers were thus 
horribly executed. Mandrin’s activities were no more exceptional than the mode of 
his punishment. Throughout the century smugglers, sometimes in large troops, crossed 
into France, posing a threat to revenue and to public peace. Glamorized by legend, 
they were in fact often brigands. But Mandrin had a good press. He was captured in 
Savoy, and the ensuing diplomatic imbroglio publicized his name. Further, Mandrin 
was tried by a special tribunal that violated normal jurisdictions; the magistrates made 
Mandrin a hero in their political polemics. Bourquin, using well-Enown materials and 
new documents, tenders a careful, modest s study of the most fargous of French smug- 
glers, 
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Emmanuel Hepp's La contrebande du tabac au xvur* siècle studies tobacco smug- 
gling as a function of the establishment of the tobacco monopoly in. 1730 and of the 
astonishing spread of the tobacco habit. Revenue from the monopoly quadrupled 
from 1730 to 1789, an increase paralleled by illegal sales financed, Hepp suggests, by 
many highly placed personages whose shadows at least he reveals. Hepp describes the 
General Farms’ antismuggling machinery from policy making in Paris to the work of 
agents in seaports and inland taverns and discusses the operation of the penal code 
developed to curb, by judicial terror, the crime of smuggling. Yet smuggling was at 
best merely contained within tolerable limits. Hepp mines details from hitherto un- 
exploited sources, but, except in pointing to the international organization of the 
illicit trade, he provides little that is especially new. 


Oakland University Gzoncz T. MarrHEWS 


FROM THE ANCIEN RÉGIME TO THE POPULAR FRONT: ESSAYS IN THE 
HISTORY OF MODERN FRANCE IN HONOR OF SHEPARD B. CLOUGH. 
Edited by Charles K. Warner. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1969. Pp. 
vii, 211. $7.50.) 

Sueparp B. Clough, a member of the department of history at Columbia University 

since the 1920’s, has probably trained more historians of modern France than any 

other American, Ten well-known scholars among them now honor him with a 

Festschrift, and in it they have demonstrated that they are worthy followers of a gifted 

master. Each essay is soundly based and well written, each makes a contribution, and 

the entire Festschrift reveals the hand of a skilled editor. 

The first essay, “The Encyclopédie as a Business Venture” by Ralph H. Bowen, 
draws on manuscript sources and some published documents to tell the fascinating 
story of what was probably the largest publishing venture undertaken to that time 
and one of the great enterprises of the eighteenth century. In “The Meaning of the 
Revolution: Seven Testimonies” Paul H. Beik summarizes the judgments of seven 
contemporaries on the Revolution: Bonald, Mounier, Barnave, Sieyés, Condorcet, 
Robespierre, and Babeuf. He finds among them considerable agreement on the basic 
meaning of the Revolution but disagreement on what could and should replace the 
corporative society crumbling about them. Dora B. Weiner in a revealing article 
entitled “French Doctors Face the War, 1792-1815,” explores the training, organiza- 
tion, and role of French doctors in the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars, govern- 
ment policies toward medical men, and changing popular attitudes toward them. In 
an essay on "The Growth of the French Securities Market, 1815-1870,” Charles E, 
Freedman shows that, contrary to long-accepted opinion, Frenchmen in the decades 
after 1815 were not investing almost exclusively in land and the family mattress. The 
market for government bonds reached national proportions by mid-century, and, be- 
ginning in 1830, there was much investment, some of it surprisingly bold, in private 
companies. The editor, Charles K. Warner, has contributed an article on "The Journal 
d’ Agriculture Pratique and the Peasant Question during the July Monarchy and 
the Second Republic." He adeptly combines his exposition of the journal's activities 
with consideration of the government's agrarian policies, making the essay a contribu- 
tion to a little-explored area of agricultural history. In “The Alsace-Lorraine Question 
in France, 1871-1914," Frederic H. Seager emphasizes that French diplomacy mini- 
mized the question of Alsace-Lorraine, keeping it ever subordinate to the fundamental 
French aim, after 1871, of finding allies, The general public, morepyer, was largely 
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indifferent to the lost provinces; even the efforts of irredentists during the period of 
the nationalist revival before 1914 failed to stir much interest. 

To me, the most interesting essay in the collection is Raymond F. Betts’s "The 
French Colonial Frontier.” He shows that in the eyes of colonialists the French 
colonies were to play in French life a rejuvenating role similar to the reputed in- 
fluence of the American frontier on American life. French society of the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries was, they held, sickly, anemic, and decadent; 
colonial life was healthy, manly, and energetic. In the colonies, especially in Africa, 
men of action could find fulfillment and satisfaction, and they would then, the colonial 
enthusiasts believed, contribute to the revival of vigor and purpose in metropolitan 
France. Sabine Jessner presents a chapter of the life of one of the great men of the 
Third Republic in ani appealingly lucid article on “Édouard Herriot in Lyons." Al- 
though as a leading spokesman for Radical Socialism on the national scene Herriot 
always denigrated state intervention, as mayor of Lyons he vigorously practiced 
intervention. Exploiting municipal power to the fullest, he undertook to develop the 
economy of the city and to improve the condition of the poor, personifying in this 
part of his career the authoritarian tradition of Jacobinism. Martin Wolfe’s essay, 
“French Interwar Stagnation Revisited,” contributes to the ever-lively debate over 
French economic backwardness. He considers whether the stagnation of the 
1930’s—the 1920's were a period of remarkable economic growth—was owing to 
deficiencies of French character and values or to events and governmental policies, 
and he concludes that both contributed and that present methodology does not permit 
determining which was the more important. In “Politics and Economics in the 1930's: 
The Balance Sheet of the ‘Blum New Deal’ " Joel Colton reviews the judgments of 
current scholarship on the Popular Front and points up questions still unresolved. 
In concluding he subscribes to Jean Bouvier’s judgment, “short-term failure, long- 
range success”; the inspiration of the Front’s defense of democratic liberties and its 
struggle for social and economic democracy survived the failure of 1937. 

At the end of the volume the three-page bibliography of Clough’s publications is 
testimony to his productivity and to the variety of his interests. It is an impressive 
record for any man, and there is no reason to believe that it is finished. 


University of Washington Davin H. Pinkney 


LE REMPLACEMENT MILITAIRE EN FRANCE: QUELQUES ASPECTS PO- 
LITIQUES, ÉCONOMIQUES ET SOCIAUX DU RECRUTEMENT AU XIxe 
SIECLE. By Bernard Schnapper. |Bibliothéque générale de l'École Pratique des 
Hautes Études— VI? Section.] (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1968. Pp. 326. 45 fr.) 


Ar a time when the US is switching to a military lottery, this judicious monograph 
on the operation of the nineteenth-century French recruitment system based on a 
draft by lottery provides an interesting yardstick. Most historians are peripherally 
aware that paid military substitutes did exist, but few of us have clear notions as to 
how such a system was justified, how it could be reconciled with military require- 
ments, what social groups it affected, and how it was run. It is the merit of Bernard 
Schnapper's book that he raises and answers these and many other such questions. 

The more conventional parts of the monograph (Parts I and IIT) deal chronologi- 
cally with the problem of military recruitment as it developed through legislation, 
administrative practice, and public debates down to the final abolition of paid sub- 
stitutes in 1872. It provides some interesting insights into most of the major military 
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controversies of the period in which ideology (mostly Jacobin), social convenience 
(to the possessing classes), military efficiency (variously defined), and cost (cheapness 
first) were the chief variables, In this respect, Schnapper’s work leaves off about where 
R. D. Challener's The French Theory of the Nation in Arms (1866-1939) begins. 

The most unfamiliar section of the monograph (Part II) focuses on the system of 
military substitutes itself: its scope (about a quarter of the yearly contingents were 
hired replacements); its geography (prosperous substitute-importing regions like 
Normandy drawing on poor but militaristic areas such as Alsace); its sociology (the 
replacement often drawn from the declining artisanate, the replaced from the 
middle classes of town and country); its economics (with detailed consideration of 
price ranges and fluctuations); its entrepreneurial history (involving elaborate com- 
panies that not only supplied substitutes but also ran mutual insurance schemes to 
insure against the risk of having to furnish a substitute). The author also compares 
the French system with recruiting practices elsewhere in Europe—a welcome depar- 
ture from traditional French ethnocentrism. 

Schnapper views the system of military substitutes as the outcome of a double 
compromise: a compromise between the revolutionary heritage of the nation-in-arms 
and the interests of the well to do; a compromise between the army as the cross 
section of the nation and one of long-term mercenaries, The Jacobin slogans may in 
fact have cloaked the taxpayers’ reluctance to shell out for reasonable soldiers’ pay. 
Certainly the well to do wrapped themselves in liberty to defend the right to buy 
their way out. Yet so long as the yearly lottery exempted substantial numbers of young 
men from the draft and the risks of military life remained low, the system of substitutes 
flourished. Antiegalitarian as the system was, in contrast to current college deferments, 
at least the rich sweetened the pill by Asring the poor to serve in their stead. 

Lucid, well organized, and richly documented as this monograph is, in places it 
becomes quite technical, and, to me, overly detailed. Yet even general historians, who 
may not really want to know as much about French military recruitment as Schnapper 
insists on telling, will be grateful to find the book on the library shelf, if and when. 
Students of nineteenth-century military administration will find it more immediately 
absorbing, while business historians may want to look into it since, at least for France, 
the system of hired substitutes may have been the main stimulus to the develop- 
ment of life insurance companies. 


University of Michigan, Dearborn Perer H. AMANN 


PÉTAIN THE SOLDIER. By Stephen Ryan. (South Brunswick, N. J.: A. S. Barnes 
and Company. 1969. Pp. 315. $8.00.) 
Tre career of Pétain the soldier can conveniently be divided into two parts: one 
leading up to the victory of 1918, the other encompassing the period from the armis- 
tice to the aged marshal’s death in 1951. Ryan adopts this method of treating his 
subject and presents Pétain sympathetically as an officer whose keen military mind 
led him to recognize the importance of matériel and the defensive in modern war 
long before 1914 and whose moral courage in refusing to compromise his convictions 
by embracing the then fashionable offensive 2 outrance theories led him to the brink of 
retirement from the army. Next, Ryan traces Pétain’s development, during the great 
conflict, into a superb technician in the art of war and into one of the great strategists of 
his time. Here, Ryan performs a real service in dispelling once and for all the myth of 
Pétain the “defeatist” during the dark days of 1917-1918; as commander of the French 
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force it into fruitless offensives that would have permitted the Germans to win the 
war in the spring or summer of 1918. 

After the muted victory of that year, Pétain became the most important military 
man in France, remained in this position even after he retired from active duty in 
1931; and, following the defeat of 1940, became the country’s master in the authori- 
tarian regime based at, Vichy. It is in this second part of Ryan’s analysis that, despite 
some excellent and well- -balanced sections on fortifications, manpower, and com- 
mand organization, serious flaws appear. One flaw is an inadequate scholarly ap- 
paratus: scanty footnotes, no bibliography. It is difficult in many sections to see what 
sources the author relied upon for his conclusions. It is apparent that he consulted no 
original documents in |the French archives and, rather than using such recent analyses 
based on these papers,as those done by Pedroncini (on the mutinies of 1917), Tour- 
noux (on the eastern fortifications), and me (on the effectives and disarmament 
questions), he relied on older materials. Then, too, the lack of documentation often 
leaves the reader in complete ignorance of the fact that there are other quite valid 
points of view than those advanced by the author. This is especially true concerning 
the question of responsibility for the defeat of 1940. Ryan presents the conventional 
French soldiers’ “psychopolitical” explanation, which minimizes the crucially impor- 
tant factor of doctrinal ideas (ideas for which Pétain was largely responsible). 

Another very basic flaw is that Ryan never seems to have thought through the 
complex problem of the soldier in the twentieth century, where war has expanded 
to include political, social, and economic factors. The "good soldier," in Wavell's 
meaning of the term, is one who elaborates a technically accurate doctrine despite 
unfavorable nonmilitary factors and who plans “pure or military” strategy. Another 
kind of soldier, however, is one who neglects his professional duties in the pursuit of 
economic, political, social, and “grand” strategical questions that are properly the 
concerns of civilians. It is possible to see an outstanding example of this second type of 
soldier in Pétain, who slipped the moorings of the “good soldier” after 1918 and be- 
came a public figure. In the process of this evolution he lost his grip on his craft, 
prepared the French Army for another war of 1918, and failed to speak out in favor of 
a valid although politically unpopular doctrine and military organization. He ir- 
retrievably weakened 'the regime by his criticism and dabbling in military sedition 
and, in a fine show of indignation as the “indispensable man,” wrested control of 
France from the demoralized statesmen of the Third Republic in 1940 without ever 
having had to “plot” a seizure of power. His regime did not prevent the Polonization 
of France by the Nazis. His trial in 1945 did not restore French pride, as the author 
claims; that is what Gaullism is all about. 

It is this Pétain whom Ryan’s book does not recognize. His analysis, then, contains 
excellent work on Pétain the soldier up to 1918, but, thereafter, it often reads like 
a pro-Pétain tract in the manner of General Alfred Conquet or Colonel André Bil- 
lard. Pétain still awaits his biographer; this book does not fill that enormous gap in 
modern French history. 


Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut Pane C. F. BaNEwriz 


LES COMMUNISTES FRAN ÇAIS: ESSAI D'ETHNOGRAPHIE POLITIQUE. 
By Annie Kriegel. ([Paris:] Éditions du Seuil. 1968. Pp. 319.) 


A VENERABLE fixture on the French political scene, the Communist party still arouses 
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mixed and passionate emotions: it inspires fear among parties to its Right, especially 
among certain socialists who cannot shake their helpless addiction to the conviction 
that the Left can be a major force without the Communists; its leaders have been 
dismissed as “Stalinist creeps” and the party described as a lumbering bureaucratic 
machine geared to the preservation of its parochial interests by student revolutionaries; 
and ideological cleavages within the party have not been uncommon. Still, little is 
known about the party and its history—the fine works by Wohl, Brower, Caute, and 
Madame Kriegel herself are concerned with specific periods, and the general histories 
by Fauvet and Walter are less than satisfactory—and there are no studies of the party 
leadership, its decision-making process, recruitment, clientele, and functionaries over 
its history of almost fifty years. The author, herself a former Communist militante 
and author of well-received studies on the origins of French Communism, the de- 
velopment of the CGT in 1918-1921, and the response of workers to World War I, 
attempts in this volume to explore the structure and nature of the party since its birth 
at Tours in 1920. 

This is not a “conventional” political history; nor is it a chronological recitation 
of trends and developments, although it bears chronological markings and emphasis 
is given to the period between the two world wars. A general work, suggestive in 
tone and incomplete by definition, it is an analysis of a society with its own severe 
codes of conduct, hierarchy, modes of recruitment, educational system, a “party- 
society” that has come to prize homogeneous mediocrity as the stuff of which revolu- 
tionaries are made and is eager to preserve its members from corrupting outside 
influences and from its own history. Kriegel examines the constants in the party’s 
electoral geography, the diverse social origins of its members, and the “dynamic,” 
almost spiritual character of membership, the synthetic tensions.created to preserve a 
sense of participation in a great collective adventure of deliverance, and the stages 
in the party’s as yet incomplete emancipation from Soviet tutelage. Especially interest- 
ing is her delineation of generational cleavages within the party, so sharp that it is 
the home of well-defined groups, each having had a different historical experience. 
The “generation of 1924-1934,” the “Bolshevizers” personified by Thorez (although 
Kriegel is very ambiguous in her assessment of the departed chief) and Waldeck 
Rochet, still shapes the party’s destinies and betrays all the infirmities of age, including 
the desire for law and order, especially their own. Thus, the party is resolutely 
“conservative,” lacks a “revolutionary model,” is overtly hostile to the aspirations of 
the young, and serves basically as a lobby in the interests of labor; hence, the non- 
revolutionary behavior of the party in the "events of May” 1968. Included are ac- 
counts of works in progress and completed, research materials, and statistical informa- 
tion. In substance, this valuable beginning to the writing of the history of the PCF 
suggests the kind of work that political historians will increasingly be expected to do. 


Wesleyan. University NATHANAEL GREENE 


THE POLITICS OF EDUCATIONAL REFORM IN FRANCE, :918-194o. By 
John E. Talbott. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1969. Pp. x, 283. 
$9.00.) 

"Tur is an interesting, well-organized, and objective study of the origins, purposes, 

and consequences of the educational reform movement in France between the two 


world wars and of the reactions of political parties and other groups to reform propo- 
sals, especially to the idea of the école unique. The need for such reform is shown in 
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an introductory chapter in which the author gives an admirably clear and concise 
description of the French educational system in the nineteenth century. The lower 
classes were excluded for the most part from secondary and higher education by 
fees, lack of scholarships, and differences in curriculum between the public elementary 
schools and private elementary classes of the /ycées. No concerted drive to reform this 
system, through which the bourgeoisie maintained its social and political predomi- 
nance, was made until the shock of the First World War prompted some young army 
officers who had been teachers to found an association of Compagnons de la Nouvelle 
Université to work for a common primary school, free secondary education, and the 
selection of students. for secondary education on the basis of merit. Some of these 
proposals were endorsed by the Radical Socialists and Socialists, by the CGT and 
numerous educational associations, and, in the late twenties, by some Catholic intel- 
lectuals and Popular Democrats. The author draws upon many newspapers, pe- 
riodicals, memoirs, and parliamentary debates, as well as interviews with participants 
in the reform movement, for his analysis of their ideas and activities. 

Although tuition was gradually abolished in lycée classes by 1933 and experimental 
orientation classes were established in 1937, Professor Talbott concludes that the 
movement failed largely because of the weakness of the alliance between Radicals and 
Socialists and their anticlericalism; Catholic fear of a state monopoly of education and 
the demand for subsidies for confessional schools; the desire of the bourgeoisie to 
maintain its power through a social, educational elite; financial and social problems; 
the coming of the Second World War; and the failure to study seriously curricular 
reform, the relationship between social classes and educational achievement, and the 
effects of social mobility. But the experience of the interwar years prepared the way 
for the reforms of the Fifth Republic. 

Two general histories of French education since the French Revolution appeared 
in r966 and 1968, one by Félix Ponteil and the other by Antoine Prost. An article by 
D. R. Watson of the University of St. Ándrews entitled "Educational Reform in 
France, 1900-1940," was published in Past and Present (XXXIV [July 1966], 81-99), 
followed by an interesting debate between Talbott and Watson (Past and Present, 
XXXVI [Apr. 1967], 126-37). Watson sketched in outline the political history of the 
educational reform movement, but differed from Talbott in his appraisal of the roles 
of the Radicals and Socialists, in his omission of the CGT, and in some of the reasons 
he gave for the failure of the reform movement, which reflect British experience in 
education. Talbott’s, book now permits a more thorough discussion of some of the 
issues raised in this exchange. The opening of the official archives would be required 
for a completely definitive work. 


Reviews of Books 


State University College, New Paltz, New York EveLYN Acoms WALKER 


PIERRE LAVAL 'AND THE ECLIPSE OF FRANCE. By Geoffrey Warner. 
(New York: Macmillan Company. 1969. Pp. xvii, 461. $8.95.) 

CRISIS AND DECLINE: THE FRENCH SOCIALIST PARTY IN THE POP- 
ULAR FRONT ERA. By Nathanael Greene. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University 
Press. 1969. Pp. xv, 361. $11.00.) 


Grorrrey Warner, who teaches politics at the University of Reading and who has 
published a number of interesting articles in History Today, correctly stresses in 
his preface the urgent need for an objective, dispassionate, and scholarly evaluation of 
the career of Pierre Laval. The harsh criticisms and opprobrium cast upon Laval 
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during the Second World War and the near-lynch atmosphere of his unfortunate 
postwar purge trial have left his name a virtual synonym for treachery and opportun- 
ism. With remarkable diligence, Warner has scrutinized all the available evidence— 
the memoirs, the diaries, the testimony at the liberation trials, the depositions before 
the parliamentary investigations, and the available documents from the Foreign 
Office, and he has questioned as well a number of surviving participants. 

He uses his sources critically and applies extreme caution in his deductions; some 
of his research corrects secondary authorities like Robert Aron or trips up the memory 
of an Anthony Eden. And the anecdotes are all there, or at least most of them are 
that give flavor to the story. Yet, despite the energy with which this much-needed en- 
terprise has been pursued and which indeed traces in rich, valuable, and well-docu- 
mented detail every facet of Laval's career from the modest dwelling in Cháteldon to 
the execution courtyard at Fresnes, the net result is not completely successful prin- 
cipally because the author fails to keep his protagonist in focus. The result, an ex- 
tended, detailed account of the course of French affairs, principally diplomatic, in 
the 1930's and 1940's, does not sufficiently illuminate the character and motivation of 
one of the most challenging and baffling political figures in contemporary history. 
Even the conclusions that emerge are not as sharp or convincing as they might be. 
One, the forced analogy between Laval's vision of a unified Europe and De Gaulle's, 
is not worthy of the author. The reason for Laval's execution at the time of liberation 
is curiously explained away “on grounds of Realpolitik.” With one of his overarch- 
ing explanations for Laval’s political behavior there can be less quarrel. Warner 
argues that Laval was burdened with "an unlimited faith in his own infallibility." 
This supreme self-confidence had been growing on him since 1935, and he stubbornly 
persisted in his illusions until they all collapsed around him. One of the saddest of 
these illusions, as most of us had long suspected, was that he "failed to see that there 
was no basis for rapprochement with Hitler's Germany in terms other than the hu- 
miliation of France." At the same time, Warner, arguing that it is "more than unfair" 
that Laval has gone down in history with the reputation of a devious intriguer, 
mystifies us with the cryptic remark that the greatest flaw in Laval’s character was 
"not deviousness, but a frightening tendency towards over-simplification.” Never 
does he clarify for us the nagging question whether Laval's behavior is to be 
attributed to “over-simplification” or to disingenuousness, nor remove the suspicion 
that Laval epitomized a Machiavellian duplicity in which no one, not even Laval 
himself, knew which prince be was really serving. But despite these criticisms every- 
one will be indebted to Warner for his painstaking examination of the record. 

'The second book, written by Nathanael Greene, a very promising scholar who 
teaches at Wesleyan University, does not suffer from lack of focus on its main 
theme. Ironically, it was in 1936, at the moment of the Socialist party's greatest elec- 
toral triumph, that it began to undergo a crisis of dissension over international af- 
fairs that reached a climax in the Sudeten affair and finally rendered the party virtu- 
ally impotent in the critical two years from September 1938 to July 1940. The internal 
disagreement sharpened into a cruel struggle between the two principal leaders of the 
party, Léon Blum, the prestigious head of the party, and Paul Faure, the party’s 
energetic, able, and devoted general secretary. Together the two had rebuilt the 
shattered SFIO after the Communist secession of 1920; had formed a viable- center 
protecting the party from outright reformism on the one hand and the revolution- 
ary extremism of Jean Zyromski’s Bataille Socialiste and Marceau Pivert’s Gauche 
Révolutionnaire on the other; and had propagated the pre-1914 socialist message of 
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peace, antimilitarism, and internationalism. When the harsh realities of fascist ag- 
gression raised new international challenges in the 1930’s, Faure persistently clung 
to the older socialist pacifism and antimilitarism. Blum reacted differently but, as 
every responsible writer would concede, not all at once. (Perhaps not everyone could 
have the supreme self-confidence of a Lavall) The change was slow and tortuous, the 
Spanish crisis made the process even more complicated, and the exact moment of the 
transformation, as the author correctly notes, is difficult to determine. What is clear is 
that after October 1938 the Blumiste and Fauriste factions were in bitter conflict al- 
though the myth of party unity prevented open schism. Nothing, not even the 
declaration of war itself, could bring Faure and his followers to renounce their 
pacifism and defeatism. 

With care, precision, and insight Greene has examined the painful record of the 
party during these years, using as his principal sources not only Le Populaire but the 
provincial press in practically every departmental federation of the party as well. He 
has scrutinized the party debates in its national congresses, its national council mect- 
ings, and at the federation level. He has tabulated election returns, fruitfully ex- 
plored aspects of electoral geography and electoral sociology, and investigated the 
economic background of those federations that took the harder line in foreign pol- 
icy. Most of these efforts are successful although the examination of attitudes on the 
Spanish nonintervention policy are too complex to yield readily to statistical or 
geographical analysis. There are occasional lapses, such as some minor errors in 
the career of Blum. For some reason the author fails to mention the crushing of the 
general strike of November 30, 1938, which drove an even deeper cleavage between 
the Daladier government and labor, and made Blum's task of rallying support for 
Daladier's post-Munich foreign policy that much more difficult. Perhaps some of the 
judgments are a little extreme as if the author cannot empathize adequately with 
the agonizing ideological and practical dilemmas involved. Perhaps, too, he might 
have emphasized some of the deeper tensions and insoluble dilemmas of twenticth- 
century socialism, of international affairs in the 1930’s, and of the French nation it- 
self in that era. The ‘crisis and decline of the SFIO, which he so ably analyzes, co- 
incided with the eclipse of France, to use the subtitle of Warner’s book; the victim 
was not only the French Socialist party but France itself; and in the end, at least for 
a time, the victor was neither Blum nor Faure but Laval. Both these books are 
welcome and important contributions to the tragic history of France in the late 1930's. 


Duke University Jozu Cotton 


STATEN OG KUNSTNERNE: BEVILLINGER OG MENINGER UNDER 
ENEVÆLDE OG FOLKESTYRE. By Aage Rasch. [Skrifter udgivet af Jysk 
Selskab for Historie, Number 22.] (Aarhus: Universitetsforlaget. 1968. Pp. 218. 
40.50 D. kr.) 

Tsis is primarily administrative history. The part played by Danish kings who, dur- 

ing the Renaissance and the era of despotism, supported artists and performers fills 

a first chapter of thirty-one pages. Individuals received grants for study abroad, for 

the completion of works in music, sculpture, and painting, and for their daily needs. 

In time of peace, about 4 per cent of the budget went to these subsidies; in wartime 

usually about 2 per cent did. 

In four chapters totaling 134 pages, the support given by democratic governments 
from 1848 to 1964 is summarized. At times these funds seem to have been employed 
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as “old-age pensions” for artists who had nothing else to live on; on occasion they 
were given as rewards for outstanding achievements, most often to authors; very 
seldom did they strengthen some certain nuance of expression favorably viewed by 
the ruling powers. In this period only four of the ministers who controlled these 
resources stand out as persons who knew and valued artistic work and who gave 
time and thought to use of the funds so that the nation would profit. During this 
time it was expected that, when the budget ran short of money, the proviso for aid to 
artists was one of the first and the easiest to reduce or eliminate. 

The study ends with chapters on travel stipends allotted and on economic ob- 
servations called forth. A most important appendix gives the sums that, each year 
from 1850 to 1965, were spent for these various aids to artistry and culture. The 
literary style is, in general, rather pedestrian, but it rises well above that when the 
author deals with some of the lively discussions that new directions in art brought 
about. The work is enriched by twenty-seven pictures on twenty pages; it has a 
pleasing type style, and it is attractively bound. The proofreading and the index-- 
ing have also been carefully done. 

Rasch disclaims any attempt to evaluate the work that these subsidies and stipends 
brought into being, or how national life was affected by those who traveled. Nor 
does he move widely around his theme. In general, the influence that the religious 
fundamentalism or Grundtvig and Schartau had in a puritanical, antiartistic direc- 
tion receives little attention, and there is no clear treatment of the changes brought 
about by the rise of Marxism, Socialism, and Communism. Only in relation to sub- 
sidies given Johannes Jensen and Martin Andersen Nexø does this emerge. 

The conclusion that was not spelled out by the author but is easily drawn from 
text and cash accounts is that art fares ill under elective governments. Beginning 
with 9 to 10 per cent of the budget during the first years of democracy (1848-1852), 
the sums decreased from a little over 5 per cent in 1875 to less than 3 per cent in 1900; 
it continued to decrease from below 1 per cent in 1912 to one-eighth of r per cent in 
1950, and it has been even less than that since. In Denmark, culture seems to be one 
of the things that the proletariat neither buys nor supports. Dozens of studies such 
as this need to be made, published, read, compared, and thought about. Perhaps their 
lessons might be acted upon. 


University of Southern California Francis J. BowMAN 


POPULATION AND SOCIETY IN NORWAY 1735-1865. By Michael Drake. 
[Cambridge Studies in Economic History.] (New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1969. Pp. xx, 255. $11.50.) 


Tue assumption that Western European societies experienced high birth and death 
rates until late in the eighteenth century and that the accelerated rate of population 
growth thereafter resulted from a sharp decline in the death rate made possible by 
advances in medical science has recently been challenged in some quarters. Popula- 
tion trends in eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century England and Ireland have 
led scholars to suggest that the preindustrial West may have limited fertility in an 
effort to increase per capita income. Before this-view or others can be verified, it is 
necessary to subject all available statistical material in the West, together with the 
often faulty observations of contemporaries, to a critical examination. Dr. Drake's 
excellent study is therefore part of an “international discussion” that has come to 
focus on the quality of the sources used by demographic historians. 
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Drake chose Norway as his special feld of investigation because that country 
has a remarkably complete collection of printed and unprinted statistics and supple- 
mentary population material for its preindustrial period—from 1735 to 1865. He was 
aided greatly by the careful studies of Eilert Sundt, “a pioneer of empirical sociol- 
ogy,” in the third quarter of the nineteenth century. The author finds the census re- 
turns and the compilations of vital statistics in Norway to be in substantial agreement 
and reliable, despite minor shortcomings. 

The Norwegian population, which had increased at a rate varying from 0.4 to 
0.7 per cent per year from 1735 to 1815, doubled in the period from 1815 to 1865. 
The immediate cause of this explosion was a sudden, sharp, and final fall in the 
death rate. Until 1865 the country was able to withstand the growth in population 
because of the shift of labor from agriculture into the traditional fields of shipping, 
lumbering, and fishing and the expanding potato production. Even more significant, 
Norway doubled its cultivated area during the period 1820-1865 and introduced new 
equipment and methods of cultivation, thus averting a Malthusian lowering of living 
standards. After 1865; however, the national task became much too difficult, and in 
the late nineteenth century Norway was losing, through emigration, a larger part of 
its natural human increase than any European country except Ireland. Fertility ap- 
pears not to have varied much in the years 1735-1865. Levels of nuptiality and the 
age of marriage remained relatively stable, and neither the birth nor the death rate 
was anywhere near as high as in most underdeveloped countries today. 

Marriage in Norway seems to have occurred in the late twenties for men and in 
the mid-twenties for women. Farmers tended to marry later in life than cotters but 
to choose younger women. The author found the households of both farmers and 
cotters to be smaller; than was believed by Malthus and other observers. Similarly, 
children did not leave home to take employment as early as has been traditionally 
believed. , 

The author concludes that Norwegian population developments over more than 
a century apparently had little impact during the early years of industrialization. 
Preindustrial patterns of age at marriage carried over into the new era. Fertility re- 
mained relatively unchanged or moved to somewhat lower levels, and the death rate 
was affected only slightly until the present century. 

The book contains useful maps, ample summary tables in the text, more complete 
statistical material in the appendix, and a bibliography. 


St. Olaf College Kennetru O. Bjork 


DAS TEXTILGEWERBE IN HESSEN-KASSEL VOM 16. BIS 19. JAHRHUND- 
ERT. By Ottfried Dascher. [Veróffentlichungen der Historischen Kommission 
fiir Hessen und Waldeck, Number 28. Quellen und Darstellungen zur hessischen 
Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, Number 1.] (Marburg: N. G. Elwert Verlag. 
1968. Pp. vii, 302. Cloth DM 37, paper DM 31.) | 


Eanty modern German economic history cannot be profitably studied on a “na- 
tional" level, so that any monograph presenting the results of exhaustive research 
in local economic history adds immensely useful data and contributes to making a 
more general synthesis possible. Ottfried Dascher's history of the Hesse-Kassel tex- 
tile industry is significant both for that reason and because the author has covered 
the entire early modern period as well as the decline of handicrafts in the nineteenth 
century. His account is based on exhaustive archival rescarch and includes the use of 
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state commercial documents not previously organized for study by the Hessian 
archive at Marburg. A significant amount of statistical information has also been 
culled from the records and appended to the text. The narrative sometimes suffers, 
however, because it adheres too closely to the more fragmentary documents on 
privileged manufacturers, most of whom failed. 

Tt is clear from Dascher’s account that in Hesse, as in the rest of Germany, handi- 
craft production remained characteristic from the sixteenth to the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The establishment of privileged manufactures (early factories) became im- 
portant only in the eighteenth century, and few succeeded. The woolen industry, the 
leading one in the sixteenth century, declined steadily and remained chronically de- 
pressed, as happened elsewhere in Europe. During the eighteenth century much of 
the latter-day mercantilism of the absolute state was directed at protecting this as 
well as other native manufactures that had ceased to be viable or were not yet 
competitive. More than one-half of the woolen clothmakers earned below-subsistence 
incomes during the eighteenth century although more than one-half of the state’s 
tax revenues were spent on clothing the army. The boom of the American Revolu- 
tionary War was short-lived and did not help the woolen industry. Linen became the 
leading textile in the seventeenth to the nineteenth century, and cotton gained some 
importance during the eighteenth century. The linen industry had recovered quickly 
from the Thirty Years’ War, but experienced a depression during the 1730’s and 
1740's and again during the Napoleonic occupation, which contributed to destroying 
most of the industrial gains of the previous century. Only the Zollverein in 1831 
once again improved the marketing of Hessian textiles, and by the 1840's even this 
last bit of prosperity collapsed before the flood of English machine-made goods. 

In general, the author’s conclusions coincide with those of other recent researchers 
on manufactures in the German territories in this period: the state-supported 
enterprises tended to fail; the bureaucracy as a class provided a large proportion of 
the capital for early industries; between 5o per cent to 66 per cent of the industrial 
population lived either on the margin of subsistence or below it; despite boom pe- 
riods and higher wages in new industries (cotton), poverty remained a major 
problem for government policy makers. 


University of Alberta Heren P. LEBEL 


SOCIÉTÉS ET MENTALITÉS A MAYENCE DANS LA SECONDE MOITIÉ 


DU XVIIIe SIÈCLE. By F. G. Dreyfus. (Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 1968. 
Pp. 616.) 


In the 1780’s Mainz had 28,000 inhabitants. It was the capital of an electoral state 
consisting of 16 islands in a sea of Kleinstaaterei, with a total area of 2,400 square 
miles and a population of 467,000. For Dreyfus and other historians, Mainz is sig- 
nificant as the city where, in 1792, the armies of revolutionary France established a 
beachhead in Germany and a new era of German history began. His book is a study 
of Mainz as a community and of the electoral state in the eighteenth century. It ends 
with an account of how the people of Mainz reacted to the French Revolution and 
the arrival of the French troops. Except for a small group of intellectuals, they re- 
acted with hostility. 

This study brilliantly exemplifies the methods of social history developed by 
Labrousse, Braudel, Goubert, the Sixth Section of the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, 
and the contributors to the Annales. As such, it is a school of method. But it is more 
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than a socioeconomic study because it involves all aspects of cighteenth-century Mainz: 
political and religious institutions, finance and administration, economic conditions 
and growth, the progressive economic policies of the Electors, social classes and 
structures, demographic change, architecture and décor, religious minorities, im- 
migrant groups, education, the arts, the press, intellectual activities, the German 
Enlightenment, and the movement of ideas. In every chapter, moreover, Dreyfus 
reaches out to compare the situation of Mainz with that of other Rhineland and 
German towns, including Trier, Frankfurt, Würzburg, Leipzig, and Strasbourg. He 
describes the policies of the Electors in regard to the Empire and the papacy. His 
chapter on the German Enlightenment is one of the most rewarding of the book and 
corrects French and Anglo-American tendencies to subsume it under what might be 
called the Enlightenment of the Atlantic world. From this point of view, Dreyfus 
book approaches the character of a synthesis on western Germany in the late eighteenth 
century, and his bibliography is an excellent directory of the literature in German, 
French, and English. | 

To discuss the significance of Dreyfus’ findings or his methodology, which at 
many points is fascinating, is impossible i in a brief review. Among other things, he 
establishes that whatever was progressive in this little, aristocratic state emanated 
from the electoral government, which promoted toleration, and from the university, 
which owed its growth and advancement entirely to the archbishop-Electors. Drey- 
fus has been studying the history of the Rhineland since 1956. For this work he has 
ably exploited the archives of Mainz, Munich, Würzburg, Koblenz, Trier, Paris, 
Strasbourg, and Potsdam. The result is a book that will count as a landmark in the 
literature on western, Germany in the eighteenth century and will be read with con- 
siderable profit by anyone interested in cighteenth-century Europe and the rev- 
olutionary period. | 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill Gzorce V. TAYLOR 
! 


KATHOLISCHE UND LUTHERISCHE IRENIKER: UNTER BESOND- 
ERER BERÜCKSICHTIGUNG DES 19. JAHRHUNDERTS. By Manfred P. 
Fleischer. [Veróffentlichungen der Gesellschaft für Geistesgeschichte, Number 
4.] (Göttingen: Musterschmidt-Verlag. 1968. Pp. 298. DM 35.) 


In their standard history of the ecumenical movement, Bishop Stephen Neill and 
Miss Rouse devoted little space to the German theologians of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Only a minority of these men were the upholders of an ecu- 
menical and irenic view of the Church. The majority of Lutheran, Reformed, and 
Catholic thinkers were still too dominated by the thinking of the sixteenth century 
to listen to the handful who pleaded for the Augustinian formula: in necessariis 
unitas, in non necessariis libertas, in utrisque caritas. Professor Fleischer has at- 
tempted to rescue the ideas and characters of those men on both the Lutheran and 
the Catholic side, who strove to build bridges between the rival denominations. 
Most of them were doomed to disappointment. Often suspected as traitors by their 
own denomination, they were liable to be rapturously welcomed as incipient con- 
verts by the other. In order to avoid this dilemma, some theologians withdrew into a 
private world, believing that they belonged to the invisible church without taking 
part in its visible life. Others attempted an unsatisfactory syncretism. The political 
rivalries of Germany, which had played such a role in sponsoring the Reformation, 
still played their part in maintaining denominational separatism. And while the re- 
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vival of German romantic nationalism in the nineteenth century lent strength to 
the ideal of a single German church, the anti-Catholic traditions proved too strong, 
and German unification under Prussia was the signal for an intensification of de- 
nominational and political ill will. 

Fleischer has chosen to describe the efforts of the ecumenical-minded minority 
through a series of biographical sketches. This is not the most satisfactory manner 
of dealing with the topic because the purely biographical details interrupt the dis- 
cussion of theological ideas. He lists the careers and writings of the men who sup- 
ported what at that time appeared to be a lost cause. It is helpful, however, to be 
reminded that there were throughout certain Catholics, priests and laymen, who 
responded to the ecumenical imperative, and who are seldom mentioned in Cath- 
olic histories. 

Bismarck attempted to unite all Germans against the “ultramontanism” of 
Rome, and Hitler attempted to root out the “Jewish-Christian pest” by replacing it 
with a Germanic religion of blood and soil. Since 1945 a new climate that offers a far 
truer prospect for uniting Lutherans and Catholics has appeared in Germany. Fleischer's 
tribute to the efforts of earlier generations is appropriately timed. 


University of British Columbia Jonn S. Conway 


BEITRAGE ZU EINER GESCHICHTE DES RADIKALEN NATIONALIS- 
MUS IN DER WILHELMINISCHEN ARA 1890-1909: DIE ENTSTEHUNG 
DES RADIKALEN NATIONALISMUS, SEINE EINFLUSSNAHME AUF DIE 
INNERE UND AUSSERE POLITIK DES DEUTSCHEN REICHES UND 
DIE STELLUNG VON REGIERUNG UND REICHSTAG ZU SEINER 
POLITISCHEN UND PUBLIZISTISCHEN AKTIVITAT. By Konrad Schil- 
ling. (Cologne: Gouder u. Hansen. 1968. Pp. 707.) 


Tur study is a doctor's thesis printed by offset from reduced photographs of the 
original typescript and bound in paper. It is, therefore, hard to read, and it is very 
long, detailed, and full of quotations. Since it deals with a rather general, nebulous 
concept, however, the richness of the quoted material is its chief value. Schilling in- 
tends to follow this with a second volume. This one deals with the Alldeutscher 
Verband, the Flottenverein, and government press policy in relation to both do- 
mestic and foreign affairs. The book describes and documents in detail the relation- 
ship between the bureaucracy and the organized pressure groups of the radical 
Right. Schilling’s conclusion is that, although radical nationalism was by no means 
peculiar to Germany, the German political system created especially favorable con- 
ditions for its development. He. thus re-enforces other recent interpretations of Wil- 
helminian Germany as a period when a general feeling of frustration and reckless 
irritability was caused by a failure of the power structure to create any consistent or 
progressive policy. Again, Bernhard von Bülow is the chief villain: the supposedly 
responsible statesman who, at the head of the governmental structure in the most 
critical period, 1897-1909, was incapable of developing any responsible policy. 

It is useful to have all this material on the nationalist groups (with the notable 
exception of the Bund der Landwirte) brought together in one source. Yet this is 
also the book's major weakness: since a detailed political analysis of the period has, 
for the most part, not yet been worked out, Schilling relies for his political frame of 
reference on general secondary works such as Ziekursch, Schoeps, and Schieder. 
Consequently, in spite of the primary material, the movements as a whole are dealt 
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with on a high level of abstraction, which is accentuated by the chronological skip- 
ping about necessitated by a topical organization. Thus Schilling suspects that the 
political purposes of the Alldeutscher Verband, which was top-heavy with weighty 
party leaders, were probably more important than their nationalistic agitation and 
were served by it, but he does not know what those purposes were. 

The book is based on work in the archives of the Foreign Office in Bonn, the 
Bundesarchiv in Koblenz, and the Deutsches Zentralarchiv in Potsdam and Merse- 
burg. References are sometimes annoyingly cryptic, incomplete, or erroneous; many 
titles appear in the notes that are not listed in the bibliography, and the latter con- 
tains no non-German works on the Wilhelminian period of the last thirty years. 


University of Ilinois, Champaign-Urbana J. Arven Nicgors 


WISSENSCHAFT :UND KRIEGSMORAL: DIE DEUTSCHEN HOCH- 
SCHULLEHRER UND DIE POLITISCHEN GRUNDFRAGEN DES ERSTEN 
WELTKRIEGES. By Klaus Schwabe. (Göttingen: Musterschmidt-Verlag. 1969. 
Pp. 302. DM 38.) , 


Two hundred pages of text and thirteen hundred footnotes suggest the conclusion 
that professors are people, or, to be more precise, that German professors during 
World War I were. Some were moderates, some were annexationists, and some held 
a variety of views to the left, the right, and the center of these positions. Some fa- 
vored domestic reform, some opposed it, and some held various opinions in be- 
tween. Some liked Bethmann, and some did not. Some were well informed about 
the implications of specific actions they were advocating, or opposing, such as un- 
restricted submarine war, and some were not. Some changed their minds as they 
looked at changing facts, and some did not. Some had reason for quiet pride as they 
looked back on their wartime pronouncements (Hans Delbrück thought Belgian 
annexation plans "wholly inadmissible": "Ranke divides all politicians into two 
groups, those who consider the gains of the moment and those who think of the 
future—to have a warm patriotic heart is a fine thing, but in politics it is not 
enough"), and some did not (Johann Plenge, economist at Münster, "A Hegel quo- 
tation shows the historical necessity of having a war of defense turn, in an hour of 
dire national need, into a war of conquest"). 

In other words, German professors were not very much different, in their atti- 
tudes toward the war, from German candlestickmakers or from German chimney 
sweeps, though their vocabularies were richer and their sentences longer, and they 
tended to sign more manifestoes. Nor were they, one supposes, very different from 
their colleagues in Britain, France, Serbia, Austria, Russia, or Brazil. There is, of 
course, no overwhelming reason to assume that a professor should be particularly 
worth listening to when making pronouncements outside his field. Why should a 
theologian from Halle be an authority on Woodrow Wilson, or a biologist from 
Jena be terribly illuminating about the future of Poland? But, in that case, why turn 
a ten-year-old dissertation into a book, especially since its author is honest enough, 
at the end, to say quite expressly what has long been evident to the reader: that his 
topic has turned out to be a nontopic; that there really was no such thing as a Ger- 
man community of scholars between 1914 and 1918, with certain well-defined and 
coherent views toward the issues raised by the war that distinguished them as a 
group. (“One really cannot speak of any characteristic contribution of Germany’s 
professors toward the World War discussion . . . though one might talk about orig- 
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inal and characteristic contributions of individual scholars.”) Perhaps it is to prove 
that, while some dissertations can stand the transition to book form, some cannot, 
and some are somewhere in between. 


University of California, Santa Barbara Joacuim REMAR 


DIE SOZIALDEMOKRATIE IN BREMEN WAHREND DES ERSTEN WELT- 
KRIEGES. By Erhard Lucas. [Bremer Veróffentlichungen zur Zeitgeschichte, 
Number 3.] (Bremen: Carl Schiinemann Verlag. 1969. Pp. 134.) 


Ts well-researched essay on the Social Democratic party in Bremen during the 
First World War is excerpted from a doctoral dissertation, and treats a notable case 
in the annals of the SPD. Here the left-wing Social Democrats were secure in their 
control of the party organization and membership in the prewar years, but lost their 
grip during the war. Much of this story centers around Alfred Henke, a left-centrist 
leader and journalist, and Johann Knief, a radical leftist, who struggled, sometimes 
together but often separately, against the SPD executive committee in Berlin over 
the editorial policies of the Bremen Burger-Zeitung. By the end of 1916 both were 
defeated, for Friedrich Ebert, an earlier product of the Bremen party and now at the 
head of the SPD, exploited the weaknesses and division of the left-wing faction in 
Bremen and imposed majoritarian policies supporting war credits upon the local 
party organ. 

Using local archival and published sources to good advantage (some of which 
are reproduced in facsimiles and supplemented by contemporary photographs and 
cartoons), Lucas delineates the role of personalities in the Bremen party group with 
considerable skill, but gives only very scanty attention to organizational matters. His 
bibliography does not mention the studies of Berlau and Ryder that might have 
helped to set the Bremen party policies in a broader national context. The reader 
feels somewhat disappointed at the end of the essay when the late war episodes of 
internal party history are not more clearly related to the over-all perspective of the 
study, but are left to conclude inconclusively. 


Raymond College, University of the Pacific Gzoncz P. BLUM 


SEECKT. By Hans Meier-Welcker. (Frankfurt am Main: Bernard & Graefe Verlag 
für Wehrwesen. 1967. Pp. 744. DM 78.) 


GzNznaL Hans von Seeckt was one of twentieth-century Germany's more interest- 
ing anachronisms. A cultivated officer and aristocrat, Seeckt began his remarkable 
career in the exclusive Emperor Alexander Guard Regiment Number 1 in 1885 and 
concluded it in the service of General Chiang Kai-shek as military adviser in 1934-1936. 
The most notable years of his career were between 1914 and 1926. During the First 
World War he played a major role in the eastern and Balkan campaigns of 1915-1916 
and concluded his combat career as chief of staff to the Ottoman Army in the Near 
Eastern theater. Seeckt has attracted greatest attention, however, for his work as head 
of the Reichswehr between 1920 and 1926. Both the achievements and the defects of 
the Reichswehr have been associated with his leadership. He has been credited with 
laying the foundations of Germany's military revival and criticized for infusing the 
new army with the spirit of the old and for creating an army whose loyalty to the 
Weimar Republic was problematic. 

Seeckt's first biographer, Friedrich von Rabenau, sought to assure Seeckt's position 
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in the Nazi era bs overemphasizing Seeckt's antirepublicanism and contributions to 
the birth of Hitler’s Wehrmacht. More recently, Seeckt has received very favorable 
treatment in Harold J. Gordon, Jr.’s, study of the Reichswehr and highly critical 
evaluations in the studies of Wolfgang Sauer and F. L. Carsten. Meier-Welcker’s 
interpretation in this massive biography lies somewhere in the middle of these varying 
evaluations, The author seeks to correct Rabenau's distortions and is far more critical 
of Seeckt than Gordon. At the same time, he is more sympathetic to Seeckt than 
either Sauer or Carsten, both of whom, he argues, overemphasize Seeckt's political 
power and antirepublicanism. 

Meier-Welcker has made an important contribution to German military and 
political history by wiriting this biography, but one wonders how many of today's 
overburdened scholars will have the time or the Sitzfleisch to get through so many 
pages of small print. While it is possible to agree with the author's contention that 
Seeckt the man must 'be understood in terms of his entire life, it is difficult to under- 
stand why the reader must receive detailed information concerning the various 
maneuvers, spas, and tourist attractions graced by Seeckt’s presence. Unfortunately such 
digressions frequently interrupt the author's discussion of interesting and important 
topics. The great virtue of the author's rather old-fashioned conception of biography 
is that it provides a. grand tour through Seeckt's enormous Nachlass, but this ad- 
vantage is frequently. bought at the loss of the reader's patience. Nevertheless, anyone 
interested in the German role in the Balkans and the Ottoman Empire during World 
War I will find a wealth of material and insight in the first part of the book. The 
second and largest section of the book, which deals with the 1918-1926 period, is 
indispensable for students of the military and foreign policy problems of the Weimar 
Republic, Finally, the concluding section of the book provides interesting information 
on Seeckt’s work as a Reichstag deputy and important material on the role of German 
officers in advising the Chinese Nationalist Army. 

Meier-Welcker's évaluation of Seeckt's role in the Weimar Republic is more stimu- 
lating than convincing. The author strives so hard to be fair to both Seeckt and his 
critics that he tends to be contradictory. On the one hand, he argues that Seeckt 
served the republic by maintaining the stability and independence of the army. On 
the other hand, Meier-Welcker recognizes that the republic needed a republican army 
and that Seeckt prevented the republicanization of the army. Similarly, the author 
denies that Seeckt wanted power, but admits that Seeckt entertained presidential 
aspirations and was reluctant to disappoint all the hopes that conservative circles 
placed in him. While admitting that Seeckt had considerable authority, Meier-Welcker 
denies that Seeckt was a real power in the republic by arguing that Seeckt's position 
depended on the support of President Ebert and Defense Minister Gessler. When the 
former died and the latter deserted him, Seeckt fell, One wonders if the author would 
apply the same line of reasoning to Bismarck because of the Iron Chancellor's de- 
pendence on the Kaiser. Seeckt was no Bismarck, but he was more than an “authority.” 
Perhaps Meier-Welcker's interpretation would have been less paradoxical if he had de- 
veloped one of the undeveloped points of his study, namely, that a full understanding 
of Seeckt's role requires an understanding of the conditions of the Weimar Republic 
which defined both the extent and the limits of Seeckt's power. 


University of California, Berkeley GznaLb D. FELDMAN 
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AKTEN ZUR DEUTSCHEN AUSWARTIGEN POLITIK, 1918-1945, AUS DEM 
ARCHIV DES AUSWARTIGEN AMTS. Series B, 1925-1933. Volume III, 
DEUTSCHLANDS BEZIEHUNGEN ZU SÜD- UND SUDOSTEUROPA, 
SKANDINAVIEN, DEN NIEDERLANDEN UND ZU DEN AUSSEREUROP- 
AISCHEN STAATEN, DEZEMBER 1925 BIS DEZEMBER 1926. (Góttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1968. Pp. xlviii, 560. DM 39.) 


So absorbing was the course of German relations with both Russia and Western 
Europe in the year after Locarno that the other concerns of German policy in Europe 
and the world tend to remain in the background. This volume in the new “Series B” 
of Documents on German Foreign Policy, the fifth and last concerned with the year 
from December 1925 to December 1926 (the preceding two volumes each appeared in 
two parts), rounds out the story. It is a wonderful grab bag of varied topics, but, as 
always, the documents are sensibly chosen and impeccably edited. 

Because there are so many different subjects, continuing themes do not emerge 
here as sharply as in the preceding volumes. The most extensive single topic is Italy, 
where nearly one-third of the total number of documents is devoted to aspects of 
German relations with Rome. One troublesome problem was the South Tirol, linked, 
of course, with Austrian affairs, for which there is extensive documentation, par- 
ticularly of the difficulties of January and February 1926. A second matter was the 
negotiation of an arbitration treaty. And, finally, the general policy of Italy with 
respect to France and Germany tended to be unstable. On the one hand, Italy toyed 
with a French-Yugoslav alliance; on the other, Mussolini protested that he wanted 
better relations with Germany, so much so, indeed, that the German ambassador, 
Von Neurath, once told him, in effect, to stop talking and start acting. 

Space permits only a few brief examples of the topics to be found in the remainder 
of the volume. Considerable attention is given to the German efforts to regain 
sequestered assets from the United States. Interesting negotiations with Turkey con- 
cerned economic development and the role of the Junkers firm. A report of discussions 
between Stresemann and Austrian Chancellor Ramek in March 1926 provides il- 
luminating insight into the problems of Austro-German relations, especially the ever- 
present topic of Anschluss, and Austria’s position in Central and Eastern Europe. An 
interview with Bene’ in September explores all aspects of Czech policy, including the 
problem of the Sudeten Germans. Stresemann’s belief that Germany should accede 
to the Washington Treaty of 1922 brought sparks from Brockdorff-Rantzau and 
complaints from the Chinese. Germany’s entrance into the League of Nations, and its 
assumption of a permanent seat in the Council, resulted in special pressures from 
Spain and Brazil, where the Germans had to walk on eggs neither to support, nor 
openly to abandon, the League ambitions of both nations. 

These are but a few samples of the varied negotiations to be found in this volume. 
As always, the search for materials is aided by the excellent analytical guide to the 
chronologically organized documents; the student of German affairs should not miss 
the wide-ranging perspectives that this collection provides. 


Georgetown University Tuomas T. Heinz 
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LE SYSTEME CONCENTRATIONNAIRE NAZI (1933-1945). By Olga Worm- 
ser-Migot. [Publications de la Faculté des Lettres et Sciences humaines de Paris- 
Sorbonne. Series “Recherches,” Number 39.] (Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France. 1968. Pp. 660, vii. so fr.) 


Trus work presents à historical survey of the system established for the operation 
of Nazi concentration camps, and it emphasizes the origins and subsequent evolution 
of the system. The author, whose research acquaintance with the Nazi concentration 
camps began during the war when she helped collate information concerning 
. French prisoners of war and deportees who were or had been in them, has pub- 
lished extensively on different aspects of the camps for several years. While possessed 
of vast knowledge on the subject, Wormser-Migot has nevertheless not written a 
comprehensive history of the camp system, The author is apparently unwilling to syn- 
thesize the abundance of detail available to her; her approach is more encyclopedic than 
analytical or interpretive. There is much valuable information in this book but not a 
coherent, unified resolution of its basic objective, which was, if somewhat hazily limited, 
an explication of the “why” surrounding the system’s origins and the continuation 
and elaboration of the “how” within it in terms of function and evolution, 

Within this objective the author is most successful in depicting how the system 
evolved and operated. Her account may be separated into two evolutionary phases. 
The initial stage occurred during 1933-1939 when the camps were “national” in 
composition, containing mostly Germans and functioning primarily but not entirely 
as abodes for incarceration. In the second period, 1939-1945, the camps became “inter- 
nationalized” with the influx of nationalities from all parts of Europe. The latter phase 
also witnessed an expansion in function as the camps were operated for the multiple 
purpose of providing cheap labor for the war economy, furnishing human subjects 
for medical experimentation, and often substituting as killing centers in an extermina- 
tion program paralleling the one involving the Jews in “death camps,” but directed in 
this instance toward other groups considered undesirable, dangerous, or economically 
unproductive. 

The description of this evolutionary process complements the account contained 
in Joseph Billig’s L’Autlérisme et la système concentrationnaire (1967), while it is 
richer in detail but not as impressive on the role of the SS as Martin Broszat’s essay, 
“The Concentration Camps, 1933-1945,” in Anatomie des SS Staates, by Hans Buch- 
heim ez al. (1965)..Especially praiseworthy is the author's account of the part played 
by camp labor in the Nazi economy. Furthermore, her elaboration of the hierarchy 
of camp society in terms of the organizational structure of both the victims and the 
victimizers is excellent. 

The major shortcomings of this work stem from Wormser-Migot’s attempt to 
answer the “why” behind the camp system. She recognizes that the SS dominated it, 
and her account of the legal and illegal machinations which resulted in that 
dominance is comprehensive. Yet the analysis too often depicts the SS as merely the 
executors of a policy predetermined by the ideological stance assumed by Hitler and 
other Nazi ideologues rather than as the practical and ideological innovators they 
really were. This approach camouflages the internal dynamism of the SS and fails to 
demonstrate effectively that the camp system was both a means for the SS to justify 
its existence and an opportunity to perpetuate that existence through utilization of the 
camps to construct an empire. 

Wormser-Migot does describe Himmler’s methods in manipulating the camps 
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for the economic benefit of the SS, but, conversely, she does not emphasize the extent 
to which other components of the SS “leviathan” affected the camp system. Before 
the “why” or the “how” of the camps can be adequately understood, we need to 
know what impact the demands of SS organizations and projects, such as the 
Waffen-SS and the resettlement program of SS population policy, had on the system 
in terms of budgetary allocation or personnel availability. Had the author fully 
utilized available captured German records, especially those relating to the SS, these 
decisive influences might have been demonstrated. 

The study rests primarily on documentation from the International Red Cross 
Tracing Service at Arolsen, the Deutsches Zentralarchiv at Potsdam, and the 
Nuremberg Trial records. Supplementary materials were utilized from archives 
throughout Europe and in the Soviet Union as well as from records possessed by 
various international associations of former concentration camp members, deportees, 
and national resistance groups. Some pertinent monographic studies were not, how- 
ever, consulted, such as Enno Georg’s Die wirtschaftlichen Unternehmungen der SS 
(1963), and numerous typographical errors in German both in the bibliography and 
in the text detract from the quality of the work. The lengthy bibliography, the inclu- 
sion of translated documents, and the excellent chronological table, together with the 
encyclopedic detail of its contents, make this book valuable primarily as a reference 
work. 


United States Naval Academy Larry V. THOMPSON 


DEUTSCHE BRIEFE :934-1938: EIN BLATT DER KATHOLISCHEN EMI. 
GRATION. Volume I, 1934-1935; Volume II, 1936-1938. Edited by Heinz Härten. 
[Veróffentlichungen der Kommission für Zeitgeschichte bei der Katholischen 
Akademie in Bayern. Series A, Quellen, Numbers 6 and 7.] (Mainz: Matthias- 
Grünewald-Verlag. 1969. Pp. li, 733; 1186.) 


Tuese two volumes are a complete edition of the heretofore little-known German 
exiles’ newsletter of the 1930's, the Deutsche Briefe. They represent part of a continu- 
ing effort by the Commission on Contemporary History of the Catholic Academy 
of Bavaria to present a history of modern German Catholicism. The present work is 
concerned with the opposition voice of those lay Catholics who left Germany after 
1933. The result is a unique and valuable contribution to the history of German 
political exiles. 

The Deutsche Briefe appeared in Lucerne on a weekly basis from 1934 to 1938, 
when it ceased publication. It was not the organ of any group or party but rather 
was the sole work of, and was largely financed by, two Catholic publicists, Waldemar 
Gurion and Otto Knab. The paper's political leanings might best be described as 
democratic moderate-conservative, and its primary purpose, in the view of its editors, 
was complete and radical opposition to the National Socialist regime on moral and 
religious grounds. The focus here is thus on Catholic attitudes to the new Germany. 
The importance of the Briefe derives not so much from the newsletter’s somewhat 
limited circulation, but from the quality of its commentary and its well-informed 
judgments on the course of events in the Third Reich. 

Quite unlike those Catholics who, in the early years, were busily asserting the 
compatibility between Catholicism and National Socialism, the paper insisted from 
the very beginning that there could be no compromise with a regime whose demands 
were total and, ultimately, totally evil. It is not surprising, therefore, that one encounters 
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frequent and sometimes severe criticism of those Catholics in Germany, including the 
hierarchy, who sought to temporize and equivocate, those who felt that the safest 
strategy was to ride the crest of the national revolution in the hope that it would 
eventually subside. Perhaps the most extraordinary illustration of the paper's stance 
occurred in 1935 when the bishops were exhorted to renew their earlier ban on 
Catholic membership. in the NSDAP, and, in particular, to prohibit Catholic youth 
from joining the Hitlerjugend. The Deutsche Briefe also recognized at an early 
date that National Socialism was not simply a German misfortune. Political nihilism 
and Volksegoismus would ultimately spell disaster for all of Europe. The issues at 
the time of the Anschluss are well worth reading in this regard. 

‘These volumes, shed light on a number of crucial problems: the moral and political 
implications of resistance, the role of the “other Germany," and the Catholic Church's 
relationship to National Socialism. No final answers are provided here on the ques- 
tion (still very lively) of open resistance to the regime by the Church versus a policy 
of artful dodging. But there is much material for the debate. 

As is customary with this series, a fine and very thorough job of editing has been 
done, with an excellent introduction, notes, bibliography, and index. 


Loyola University, Chicago Tuomas A. Knapp 


THE HABSBURG EMPIRE, 1790-1918. By C. A. Macartney. (New York: Macmillan 

Company. 1969. Pp. xiv, 886. $14.95.) 

t 

IN his new work Professor Macartney, a respected authority on Eastern Central 
Europe in the English-speaking world, for the first time discusses the Habsburg 
Empire as a whole. His history of The Habsburg Empire, 1790—1918, is still far from 
comprehensive since’ cultural developments are not included, except for brief references. 
This may be regrettable, but it is sensible since a mere listing of outstanding achieve- 
ments cannot replace analysis which, even in a volume of nearly nine hundred pages, 
is not quite manageable. It is more questionable whether domestic history can be 
separated from foreign relations, which Macartney does to a degree by cutting down 
diplomatic history to the barest factual minimum. There are phases in modern 
Austrian history, particularly in the 1860’s and again during the world war period, 
when domestic and foreign policy is really an inseparable entity that has two facets, 
both of which require equal attention. 

It is true, of course, that Macartney’s expertise is anchored in social-economic 
history, supplemented by a fully adequate understanding of legal constitutional prob- 
lems. The latter is, indeed, his first major theme. As he sees it, the history of the 
Habsburg Empire in its later days is that of retreat from Josephine centralism, be- 
ginning in 1790. This is not an arbitrary thesis; it is, however, subject to doubt. The 
Habsburg Empire was probably most cohesive in its structure under Maria "Theresa, 
who, by full intent, stopped far short of full centralism. Under Francis I, the de- 
centralized centralism of the Metternich system fared less badly than the neoabsolut- 
ism of Francis Joseph’s early reign, and the era of the compromise in peacetime from 
1867 to 1914, whatever its shortcomings, lasted as long as it did precisely because it 
arrested the retreat from centralism. 

The introductory chapters, which deal with the reign of Maria Theresa and her 
brilliant elder sons, are geared to this problematical issue. Perhaps this adherence to a 
rigid frame makes them rather colorless, although the reader is provided with many 
notable facts of institutional history. Beginning with 1792 the narrative becomes 
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markedly more interesting, and the discussion of the Franciscan system of government 
is one of the strongest features of the work. Much worthwhile material and thought 
are offered also in the following chapters, although the significance of such events as 
the Slav Congress of 1848 in Prague or the consequences of the Badeni crisis in the 
1890's and the Hungarian constitutional crisis of 1905-1906 are somewhat underrated. 
In some cases, characterization of leading personalities—for instance, Metternich, 
Francis Joseph, Francis Ferdinand—is very good, in regard to others of great 
significance—the younger Tisza, Foreign Ministers Berchtold and Czernin, and, above 
all, Emperor Charles—it is almost completely lacking. The last chapter on the war is 
only fragmentary and entirely devoid of conclusions. Thus, neither in the first chap- 
ters nor particularly in the last one does the author most effectively exhibit his un- 
disputed qualifications. 

There is another, more important objection to the presentation. The whole work 
is peppered with copious footnotes, often pertinent, sometimes digressive, oc- 
casionally brilliant, and very often sardonic in character. Frequently the notes present 
a running commentary to the text which is, therewith, largely reduced to a history 
of the hard and dry facts. On the other hand, substantive references to the literature, 
which ought to back up the author’s often highly subjective interpretation, are rather 
rare. In many instances we do not learn clearly from what sources the presented 
wealth of statistical data is taken, be it the exorbitant size of Hungarian and Bo- 
hemian latifundia, be it the statement that for loans in Galicia "the neighbour usually 
charged 30-50%, the Jew 50-150%, and cases of 500%, were not unknown." There is, 
of course, the general bibliography to which the reader may turn. It certainly com- 
prises an impressive number of works. But, in any case, a bibliography cannot answer 
the justified demand for specific references in regard to various data. 

Quite frequently the reader is not provided with the reasons for the author's 
snap judgments. Sometimes their unorthodox character is refreshing, but on balance 
it is rather disturbing. We are not told in what respect the moderate conservative 
J. M. Baernreither is rated as a German nationalist and Friedrich Adler as a gentle 
spirit. Oscar Jászi, rightly referred to in the bibliography as a brilliant, though some- 
what controversial historian, is branded in the text as an "essentially destructive 
mind." Again we do not learn why, unless the name Jakubovic, added to that of 
Jászi's in parentheses, offers a cue to this interpretation. Otherwise, this remark is as 
puzzling as the commentary on T. G. Masaryk's courageous defense of a Jewish 
peddler against a ritual murder charge is superfluous: namely, that almost twenty 
years later, during World War I, this action gained the Czech cause much Jewish 
support in Britain and the USA. 

Less than accurate, and subjective in several respects, is also the bibliography. In 
regard to his over-all preference for conservative presentation, Macartney is fully within 
his rights; not so in some of his interpretations. He rightly sees much valuable ma- 
terial in Das Nationalitátenrecht des alten Osterreich, edited by K. G. Hugelmann, but 
why does he not add that the interpretation of this important work is, in most of its 
chapters, strongly German national in character? Macartney correctly still considers 
P. v. Mitrofanov (quoted in the bibliography as Mitranov) as the outstanding biog- 
rapher of Joseph II. But why he considers the work by V. Bibl as the best of the more 
recent biographies is difficult to understand. In his prime, Bibl, always a historian of 
strong nationalist tendencies, produced works of some merit. In his old age he 
succumbed completely to Hitler’s doctrines and misconceived Joseph TI as "a pace- 
maker for National Socialism." 
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By no means all of this falls into a negative pattern. In justice to Macartney it 
should be said that he has traveled some distance from earlier works, particularly 
one where he clearly’ professed his conviction of an inferiority of the Jewish spirit. 
Even then he could not, of course, be charged with sympathies for Nazi doctrines. 
More than that, it should readily be admitted that Macartney is right when he pays 
due attention to the imbalance of Jewish social stratification in Austria-Hungary's 
constitutional period as a cause for permanent friction, a question that is frequently 
glossed over by liberal historians in some passing remarks about anti-Semitism. It is 
indeed not the fully’ legitimate emphasis as such put on sensitive issues, but the 
subjective approach to complex sociological problems by intimation of personal 
guilt—and, in some cases, it is true, by praise—that is questionable. On the other hand, 
in the discussion of the nationality problems in Hungary, light and shadow between 
the policies of the various ethnic groups seem to me more equally distributed than in 
any of the author’s previous significant contributions to the subject. 

Thus, the problematical character of the book in some respects does not impair its 
great value in others! What does impair it to some extent are flaws in the scholarly 
apparatus, the unevenness as to in-depth treatment of several chapters, the rather sub- 
stantial number of misspellings, errors as to names, bibliographical references, and 
so forth. One has the distinct feeling that Macartney could have published a much 
better book if he had allowed himself another six months for its preparation. In that 
case, the work would still have been partly controversial, but fully distinguished. 
Fortunately, a sizable portion of this distinction remains unimpaired. 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey Rosrrt A. Kann 


THE LAST HABSBURG. By Gordon Brook-Shepherd. (New York: Weybright 
and Talley. 1968. Pp. xiii, 358. $10.00.) 


Mr. Brook-Shepherd has already produced four popular works on Austrian and 
Central European history. In this work he attempts to “retouch” and “rehang,” as he 
puts it, the conventional picture of Emperor Charles as a well-intentioned but weak 
ruler dominated by his Bourbon wife. This picture, he feels, is unjust. He believes 
that the Emperor was a “philosopher-king” who possessed superior political capacities 
and moral courage and who, given a reasonable peace in 1917, would have preserved 
the Empire as a haven of liberty and a bastion of international order into the mid- 
twentieth century. The first half of the work stresses the boldness of the Emperor’s 
efforts to negotiate a just peace and to reform the Constitution in a democratic direc- 
tion. The second half describes the travail of the imperial family after defeat, including 
the Emperor’s two attempts to regain the throne. The work rests on research in all 
the relevant archives and secondary sources, and the author has received extensive 
help from former Empress Zita. 

For the general reader, this book provides an informed and absorbing narrative of 
the Emperor’s part in the high tragedy of the First World War and the end of seven 
hundred years of imperial and royal power. Charles occupied one of the most august 
positions in the world for two decisive years, and, whatever his limitations and the lack 
of really penetrating material about the man himself, his brief five years of political 
existence deserve serious study. 

The specialist, unfortunately, will find much to disappoint or irritate him here. 
There are minor errors of fact: universal suffrage, for instance, was introduced in 
1907, not 1905, and Bucovina was in Austria, not Hungary. More seriously, the 
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author’s own evidence does not support his conclusion and suggests that the author 
himself is more ambivalent toward his subject than he admits—or is perhaps aware of. 
This impression of uncertainty cannot be explained as merely conscientious presenta- 
tion of all sides of the question, and it is strengthened by the author’s own use of the 
terms “retouch” and “rehang,” which imply an almost imperceptible revision, to 
describe his achievement. The reader is left at the end with the suspicion that Emperor 
Charles was in fact a well-intentioned but weak-willed young man dominated by a 
fanatical, politically ignorant, and iron-willed wife. 

The author has really set himself an impossible task. It is usually possible to tell if a 
tuler is bad quite quickly, but it takes longer than the two years given to the 
Emperor Charles to know if he had the stuff of a great or a good ruler. Charles was 
certainly not a bad ruler; bis ultimate capacity must, however, remain in question, 
and Brook-Shepherd’s occasional gushes of admiration seem overdone. It is one 
thing to know what must be done, another to be able to do it. The Emperor did know 
that he must make peace and reform the Constitution but, on the evidence here, he 
seems to have had only very general, unfocused ideas and no capacity whatever to 
carry them out. 

The author has not attempted a serious analysis of the Emperor as a political 
figure. When, for instance, incredible mediocrities rotate as the leading officials of the 
Empire amid the supreme crisis of its history, it is not enough to explain their choice 
by saying “there were no others.” The great events of the Emperor’s career are 
presented as a morality play in which wicked politicians thwart a saintly ruler. This 
naiveté and knight-errantry of the author are especially regrettable in his treatment 
of the Emperor's two attempts to regain the Hungarian throne in 1921. At this point 
he invokes the concept of feudal loyalty so as to picture the regent, Admiral Horthy, 

a “traitor” and betrays his own complete ignorance of the harsh political realities 
that necessarily dominated any Hungarian government at that time. Of the Emperor’s 
qualities, only his piety, humility, and dignity amid disaster and suffering emerge as 
unquestionable. 

One aspect of this work deserves special mention. The only significant new 
information in it stems from the communications of Empress Zita. The Empress has 
long been one of the most controversial aspects of the Emperor’s life. She is the most 
partisan, and, at this date, the most fallible of sources. Brook-Shepherd has chosen to 
rely uncritically on her judgment and memory. The most questionable passages in 
the book are those dealing with crucial events that begin “The Empress recollects.” 
Studies of the last Habsburg must ultimately come to grips with the Zita question. 


Queens College, Flushing, New York ANDREW G. WHITESIDE 


SETTECENTO RIFORMATORE: DA MURATORI A BECCARIA. By Franco 
Venturi. [Biblioteca di cultura storica, Number 103.] ([Turin:] Giulio Einaudi 
Editore. 1969. Pp. xxiv, 768. L. 7,000.) 

SAGGI E RICERCHE SUL SETTECENTO. [Istituto Italiano per gli Studi Storici.] 
(Naples: the Istituto. 1968. Pp. ix, 574. L. 6,000.) 


Sercio Moravia, whose magnificent Tramonto dell'Illuminismo has now been pub- 
lished, was somewhat embarrassed when he was asked, during the St. Andrews 
Conference of 1967, for a general survey of the Italian Enlightenment. He could name 
scores of monographs on particular problems, personages, and regions—the results 
of a whole generation of hard work that has transformed the long-neglected sette- 
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cento into one of the best-known periods of Italian history. But he could offer little 
help to his many colleagues who had barely heard of Vico and who had never looked 
at the Rivista storica italiana. Moravia would be much less embarrassed today. For 
Franco Venturi, the uncrowned dean of Italian historical scholarship in general and 
of eighteenth-century scholarship in particular, has now provided just what was 
needed, at least for the decades in which the philosophes flourished in France. 

Venturi's book is partially a synthesis. Whenever possible, it incorporates the results 
of recent historical research; even those works that were not yet published are fully 
reported in the footnotes. It then places these results in the widest possible geographi- 
cal and cultural context, as might be expected from the author of several major studies 
of the French Enlightenment. But the book is also original. Whenever other scholars 
leave a gap, Venturi introduces his own extensive reading in contemporary literature 
and the documents he himself has unearthed, in London and Paris as well as in 
Naples and Milan. The book is not completely comprehensive, to be sure. Music is 
omitted, art is mentioned only in passing, science is considered only as background 
for philosophy, and belles-lettres, whether post-Arcadian or pre-Romantic, are presented 
largely as an escape from the main problems of the day—as they certainly were for 
Alessandro Verri. But then Venturi’s purpose is not to describe Italy or even Italian 
culture as a whole. It is rather to account for those Italians who wrote either about 
politics or about such subjects as law, history, ethics, or economics that had political 
implications. Thus the nonliterate classes are considered at length only when they 
emerge as active political forces, as they did during the insurrection of Genoa and 
the partisan war in;Piedmont. Prices and population figures are given only when 
they appear in the writings of contemporary observers. The administration of justice 
is presented through the eyes of Ludovico Antonio Muratori and Cesare Beccaria. 
And rural conditions in the South are described in the words of Antonio Genovese. 

Venturi has very good reasons for imposing these limitations. It was Italy’s men 
of letters, he insists, not economic conjonctures or demographic curves, that broke 
the bonds of depression, despair, and immobilism in the 1730s. It was they who 
drew attention to the internal conditions of their respective states when the powers 
of Europe, after 1748, found it convenient to leave them alone for a half century. It was 
they who opened their country to the experiences of their contemporaries abroad 
and who then exported their own experiences, in scores of translations that Venturi 
has carefully enumerated, for the benefit of others. It was they who turned the Italy 
of the scholars into the Italy of the political economists—the Italy of Carlantonio 
Broggia and Scipione Maffei into the Italy of Pietro Verri and Gaetano Filangieri. 
It was they, finally, who laid the foundations for the political reforms of the following 
decades and who then, as officials of the more advanced states, took charge of putting 
the reforms into practice. 

Settecento riformatore, then, is obligatory reading for all historians of modern 
Europe. It has obliterated several long-standing myths: that cultural creativity was 
possible only in large states able to fight major wars, that the vitality of Italy was 
dependent on Savoyard expansion, and that all the positive achievements of the age 
were the result of pressures from outside. It has demonstrated the progressive con- 
tent of Italian historical erudition, of local patriotism, and even of the noisy debates 
over usury and religious holidays. Above all, it has removed all possible justification, 
even in the United States, for any more books on the philosophes that ignore Furio 
Diaz and any more FUN. of the Enlightenment that do not discuss the Accademia 
dei Pugni. 
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Saggi e ricerche, on the other hand, is of interest mainly to specialists living in 
Italy. It consists mostly of exercises in the kind of research that provided Venturi 
with his specific information: take a document, recapitulate the contents, and then 
explain its genesis in terms of everything previously written or read by the author. 
It assumes that the reader is already aware of the importance of Costantino Gri- 
maldi's Risposta and Giuseppe Valetta’s memorandums and that he will be willing to 
read through pages of quotations and Jong footnotes for a small modification of what 
has been said by Salvo Mastellone and Nicola Badaloni. Most of the essays are con- 
cerned strictly with intellectual history—not with what actually happened in Naples, 
that is, but with what Pietro Giannone thought was happening and what Carlo di 
Borbone’s edicts tried to make happen. The one attempt to bypass the eighteenth- 
century intellectuals bogs down in a mire of événements (ten ships from Genoa, 
four ships from Livorno, and so forth), because it also tries to bypass the methods of 
the Annales. Similarly, the one attempt to put the intellectuals into a social context 
gets no further than Karl Marx, who, it seems, is the current authority on the 
physiocrats. But most of the authors were busy working on their second books in 
1964, when they were summoned to a reunion in Naples. And they went there to dis- 
cuss their current projects with other graduates of the Istituto, not to throw valuable 
manuscripts into the “alarming flood of historical studies” that Ernesto Sestan com- 
plains about in the preface. 


University of Chicago Eric COCHRANE 


IL PROBLEMA SOCIALE E IL MUTUO SOCCORSO NELLA STAMPA SE- 
NESE (1860-1893). Volume I; Volume II, APPENDICE. By Arnaldo Cherubini. 
[Accademia Senese degli Intronati, Monografie di storia e letteratura senese, Volume 
VI, Parts 1 and 2.] (Siena: the Accademia. 1967. Pp. 486; 151.) 


Unte previous studies of mutual-aid societies in Italy, this one does not stress 
political aims, but concentrates upon the origin and development of the movement. 
Relying upon sources found in the State Archive of Siena, the work describes local 
developments. Nevertheless, many of the conclusions drawn about the mutualaid 
movement in Siena are applicable to the nation as a whole. 

The first two chapters of the main volume provide the reader with the framework 
in which these organizations emerged. Chapter x presents an introduction to local 
and religious developments from 1860 to 1893, the economic problems of the area, and 
finally the forces acting to encourage the mutual assistance approach there. Chapter 
11 concentrates upon the "social problem" as reported by the press, with special empha- 
sis on the newspapers of the liberal bourgeoisie, the intransigent Catholics, and the 
emerging socialists. The author’s unfortunate practice of quoting from a series of 
journals, coupled with his unorthodox technique of documentation, leads to some 
confusion. 

The third and central chapter of the volume traces the activities of the Workers’ 
Mutual-Aid Society of Siena from its inception in 1860 to the turn of the century. 
It was constituted originally as an organization to assure aid to members who might 
fall ill; additional efforts to provide adult education, aid to permanently disabled work- 
ers, old-age pensions, and some sort of assistance to the unemployed are described by 
the author. Finally Cherubini analyzes the futile attempts of some members to push 
this organization of workers and middle-class individuals into the political arena. 

The last chapter treats the minor mutual-aid societies established in Siena, while 
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the entire second volume is an appendix containing pertinent documents and statis- 
tics. Despite the author’s poor organization of the material and a style of writing 
that is less than lucid, ‘these two volumes contain valuable information and important 
insights into a little-studied movement. 


St. John’s University, New York . Frank J. Coppa 


PRZEMIANY SPOLECZNE NA ZIEMIACH ZACHODNICH [Social Transfor- 
mations in the Western Territories]. By J. Burszta et al. Edited by W. Markiewicz 
and P. Rybicki. [Ziemie Zachodnie, Studia i Materiały, Number 9.] (Poznań: 
Instytut Zachodni. 1967. Pp. 456. Zt. 60.) 


Tuis is a collective effort of eleven Polish social scientists discussing various aspects 
in the development of the so-called western territories of Poland. This area embraces 
former German provinces east of the Oder-Neisse Line that were put under Polish 
administration by the Potsdam Agreement of 1945. 

The subject matter of the study is interesting, especially to a Western reader. The 
problem of the Oder-Neisse Line has been discussed heretofore primarily in the con- 
text of East-West and, Polish-German relations, and little attention was paid to internal 
developments in the area. To be sure, both interested parties, Poland and the Federal 
Republic, continued to stress their rights to the disputed territories, and have pub- 
lished numerous “scholarly” works in support of their respective claims. In the Federal 
Republic the various. refugee organizations have been issuing pamphlets and mono- 
graphs emphasizing the apparent deterioration of the area under Polish rule, while 
on the other side of the two rivers the Polish research centers have been refuting 
German criticism pointing to a supposedly rapid progress on all fronts. 

This volume makes a sincere effort to get out from under the politically inspired 
intellectual strait jacket, and, in parts at least, it succeeds in doing so. The result is 
particularly gratifying in the chapters dealing with the social changes in the area in 
the last twenty years.' 

Clearly this is an extremely fertile research ground for a sociologist and a cultural 
anthropologist. The ‘massive population influx from central and eastern Poland, re- 
placing the German! population expelled to the West, was bound to create innumer- 
able problems of integration, acculturation, urbanization, economic recovery and 
development, and a host of others. All of these are thoroughly discussed and analyzed 
with considerable objectivity by some of Poland's best-known sociologists, and they 
represent the most valuable part of the volume. 

The same, unfortunately, cannot be said about the rest of the study. The weakest 
area, by far, is the chapter discussing the historical background of the area. It is not 
only heavily biased and one sided but also highly superficial. The only indication that 
it was written in the mid-1960's rather than in the heyday of Stalinism is the grudging 
admission that from 1945 to 1956 the official Polish policy in the area was full of 
errors owing to the “cult of personality” imported from the Soviet Union. 

The chapter discussing demographic developments also leaves much to be desired. 
Admittedly, the task of obtaining reliable data regarding population transfers, for 
example, may well be impossible, especially as most of the transfers took place right 
after the end of war when statistical services in both Poland and Germany were still 
badly disrupted. Nevertheless, in view of the fact that this particular question is 
probably the most important bone of contention between the Poles and the Germans, 
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one would expect that special care would be given to a discussion of this controversial 
issue, Instead, in addition to being poorly written the chapter contains facts and 
figures, some of which are simply inconsistent. Thus, for example, on page 92 the 
author states that the number of Germans left in Poland in 1957 was estimated at 
65,000. On page 123, the same author puts the number of persons who emigrated from 
Poland to both East and West Germany in the years 1956 to 1959 at at least 264,000. 
The rather striking discrepancy between these two estimates is never explained, but 
it cannot help but put into question other estimates contained in the chapter. 

Apart from these two chapters, however, the volume represents a welcome addition 
to the literature devoted to postwar Poland, and it should prove helpful to all those 
interested in this particular country which has witnessed so much confusion and 
change in the past quarter of the century. 


University of California, Los Angeles ANDRZEJ KORBONSKI 


BALKAN TRIANGLE: BIRTH AND DECLINE OF AN ALLIANCE ACROSS 
IDEOLOGICAL BOUNDARIES. By John O. Iatrides. [Studies in European 
History, Number 12.] (The Hague: Mouton. 1968. Pp. 211. 35 gls.) 


Tue record of relations among Yugoslavia, Greece, and Turkey in the postwar years, 
with a focus on the Pact of Cooperation and the military alliance concluded in 1953 
and 1954, is the subject of this well-written volume. The author attempts to analyze 
those forces that compelled the three countries with basically different and conflict- 
ing official ideologies, forms of government, and historical aspirations to seek closer 
cooperation. He also examines the decline of the feeling of solidarity shared by Ankara, 
Athens, and Belgrade, and properly attributes the decline of the Balkan Pact from 
1955 onward to.the gradual normalization of Yugoslavia’s relations with the Soviet 
Union, which also reflected a general relaxation of tensions, and the abrupt deteriora- 
tion of Greek-Turkish relations over the political future of Cyprus. 

Whenever a Balkan pact or entente has come into being, it has always been the re- 
sult of great tension and has always succumbed to regional differences that reappeared 
as soon as the external threat seemed to have receded. The Treaty of Ankara in 1953 
and the Treaty of Bled in 1954 were not exceptions to this general rule. Although on 
paper the Balkan entente remains in existence, all three governments consider it a 
thing of the past. 

The major contribution of the book is the author’s thoughtful analysis of 
Yugoslavia’s relations with the Soviet bloc during the decade following the Stalin- 
Tito break in 1948, as well as Belgrade’s path to neutralism. He also ably underlines 
the influence of the Trieste issue on Yugoslavia’s Balkan policies. In dealing with 
these questions and with the foreign policy of the Papagos government in Athens, his 
work is well documented. The book also demonstrates the ability of the three 
governments to enjoy a measure of freedom of action within their peographic region. 
The initiative for a Balkan entente on the part of Greece and Turkey did not come 
from their protectors in the West. 

latrides' discussion of Turkey’s role in the alliance is perhaps the weakest part of 
the study. While generally accurate, it is not as thoroughly analyzed and documented. 
The author’s difficulty in acquiring and using scarce material on the Turkish side of 
the triangle was obviously compounded by linguistic limitations. 
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The book is, neverthelesy: welcomed as an addition to the contemporary history 
of the Balkan Peninsula. Its value is enhanced by the inclusion in the appendix of the 
text of the Ankara and Bled Treaties and several other agreements. 


Queens College, Flushing, New York Harry J. PsoMIAaDEs 


! 


IZBRANNIE PROIZVEDENIIA [Selected Works]. Volumes I and II, RUSSKAIA 
ISTORIIA S DREVNEISHIKH [Russian History from the Most Ancient Times]; 
Volume III, RUSSKAIA ISTORIA V SAMON SZHATOM OCHERKE [Rus- 
sian History in Outline]; Volume IV, LEKTSII, STATI, RECHI [Lectures, 
Articles, Speeches]. By M. N. PoRkrovski. Edited by M. N. Tikhomirov et al. 
(Moscow: Izdatel’stvo “Mysl’.” 1966; 1965; 1967; 1967. Pp. 725; 664; 671; 639.) 


Tux scholarly prestige of the work of M, N. Pokrovskii has declined in recent years. 
Both in the Soviet Union and abroad, his conceptual framework as well as his specific 
data has been superseded. Nevertheless, the recent republication of his Selected Works 
serves a useful purpose by presenting us with a readily available edition of his major 
survey of Russian history, Russian History from the Most Ancient Times, and various 
examples of his lesser writings. The present edition of the Russian History, based 
largely on the 1925 edition, has been enriched by an appendix indicating the author's 
sources—a service Pokrovskii himself failed to provide his readers. 

Pokrovskii’s general synthesis of Russian history, which comprises the first two 
volumes of the Selected Works, is written in terms of a simplified Marxist analysis 
reflecting the aspirations and necessities of the first two decades of Soviet power. Thus 
his conception of such a complicated phenomenon as the Time of Troubles avoids 
the dynastic and international aspects of that period in order to paint the era as a 
struggle between different classes of landowners. Similarly, his analysis of the re- 
forms of Alexander I and the work of Michael Speranskii seeks, simplistically, to link 
these events to the rise of a Russian bourgeoisie, while his treatment of the Great 
Reforms of the mid-nineteenth century suggests that the emancipation of the serfs 
was a conspiracy of the state and dvorianin against the peasantry. The style of the 
work is dry and abstract. Pokrovskii achieves piquancy and flair only when attacking 
non-Marxist scholars. 

Pokrovskii’s progressive rehabilitation among the Soviets is attested by a long 
introduction to the Russian History written by O. D. Sokolov and entitled “The 
Development of the Historical Views of M. N. Pokrovskii.” This article is notable 
for its admission that during the years of the cult of personality Pokrovskii’s views 
were deliberately misrepresented. Significantly, Sokolov ends with a statement of 
tempered enthusiasm for Pokrovskii’s services to Marxist historiography. In short, 
the first two volumes of the Selected Works serve as a document in the history of 
history under the Soviet regime. 

Rather more interesting for the student of Russian historiography is the fourth 
volume of the Works, Lectures, Articles, Speeches. The variety of material herein 
bespeaks the multiple roles—propagandist, educator, and political activist—that Po- 
krovskii played in early Soviet history. The topics range from panegyrics to Lenin as a 
historian, through attacks on pre-Soviet scholars to discussions of the role of higher 
education and archival work in the struggle against the bourgeoisie. However, several 
pervasive themes attenuate the variety of these writings. Such themes are the parallel 
but independent development of Russian and West European history; the need to 
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relate scholarship to political aims; the weakness of bourgeois “objectivity” in histori- 
cal study; and the superiority of an emerging Marxist science of history. One is struck 
by an old-fashioned fin-de-siècle materialism in Pokrovskii’s thought. For exam- 
ple, in an article on his colleague N. A. Rozhkov we are told that Rozhkov 
failed to become a true Marxist because of a tendency to be too susceptible to im- 
mediate political circumstances and too hasty in making generalizations. Pokrovskii 
ascribes these errors to a “physiological” and “psychological-biological” peculiarity of 
Rozhkov's "temperament" that he did not live long enough to outgrow. One is 
tempted to inquire as to the proper medication for such an ideological malady. 
Pokrovskii himself offers no prescription. Within five years of his writing of the 
Rozhkov article his own views were to become suspect. Unfortunately for Po- 
krovskii’s reputation, there was no one to offer such a bizarre explanation for his own 
failures as he offered for Rozhkov's. Consequently his reputation suffered an eclipse 
that has been lifted by the present publication of the Selected Works. 


University of South Florida T. P. Dirxzs 


AN HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF RUSSIA. By W. H. Parker. (Chicago: 
Aldine Publishing Company. 1969. Pp. 416. $8.95.) 


From the outset it was not clear to me what methodological approach Professor 
Parker subscribed to in the preparation of his study of Russia's historical geography. 
(Perhaps it should be pointed out that the geographic profession remains very much 
obsessed by questions of method, often to the neglect of content, art, or scholarship.) 
As the preface notes, the text is an attempt "to combine the historical geography of 
the historian with that of the geographer. Reconstructions of past economic and 
social geographies are linked by ‘geographical histories’ of the intervening periods." 
The latter is Parker's way of adding a dynamic element to the reconstruction of past 
geographies. Yet i£ one were to ask the historian, unfamiliar with the development of 
modern geography, what are the "geographical factors in history" he would un- 
doubtedly think of land forms, rivers, climate, and the like—essentially the physical 
geographical elements. On the other hand, if one were to ask the geographer what 
he would include in his reconstruction of the past, he would consider, among 
other items, the way in which people made a living, the manner in which the 
social-economic milieu affected the appearance of the landscape, and the patterns 
of interaction that had taken shape. But the author gives the impression, despite 
numerous quotations throughout the text drawn largely from contemporary sources 
on the appearance of the landscape, that such a “subject,” that is, landscape change, 
is without authority and tradition and has no justification as historical geography. 
Whatever one makes of this, the text is replete with contradictory, confusing, and 
often ridiculous statements. 

The author compares, for example, tsarist external policy with Soviet and con- 
cludes that, from early times, the former was influenced by the desire to secure 
better access to the sea, whereas the Soviet regime has tried to adapt itself to the 
country’s continentality “rather than struggle against it as did Russian rulers in the 
past.” One need not enter into the argument concerning Russia’s search for warm 
water ports to note that Parker’s assertion is out of focus. It is true that substantial 
economic growth has taken place in Siberia, but whether this has “lessened the 
significance of maritime outlets and the importance of seaports" hardly makes sense. 
What of the development of Soviet foreign trade and aid, not to mention the fantastic 
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expansion in high-sea fishing facilities and naval ambition? What of the Baltic ports, 
the Kurils, and Port Arthur after World War II? What, finally, is the relationship 
between these developments and continental adaptation? The essential question, it 
seems to me, is not 'whether the Soviet Union is adapting to continentality, but 
whether, for good or ill, the policy of the regime is one that “relates” to the outside 
world. Since the war, the participation of the Soviet Union in world affairs, ac- 
companied by a Petru powerful maritime interest, has been one of the basic facts 
of life. 

One must also "e issue with Parker's interpretation that the Urals long pre- 
vented Russian expansion eastward. In the central part, the mountains, as Parker 
notes, are low, rounded, and, in the sixteenth century, were certainly forested, thus 
confirming that they do not form a real climatic divide. He quotes George Cressey 
and others to show that the Urals are no more of a continental boundary than the 
Chiltern Hills or the Appalachians, Yet he does not come to the conclusion that 
the real barrier to Muscovite penetration eastward in the sixteenth century was the 
existence of the Kazan khanate. After Kazan fell to Muscovy in 1552, it was only a 
matter of twenty-nine years before the Yermak expedition reached the eastern slopes. 
What subsequently delayed Russian colonization of Siberia was distance, the threat of 
hostile Steppe nomads, the lack of good agricultural land in the forest zone of West 
Siberia, serfdom, and, until the nineteenth century, governmental policy. 

A geographical explanation of the Russian “preference for increasing production 
by extending the sown area rather than improving the yield from existing farmland” 
also fails to withstand scrutiny. Before the Revolution, the total sown area of the 
Empire grew substantially as Siberia was put to plow, but yields also improved, as 
Parker notes, at least in reference to sugar beets. During the Soviet period, with the 
major exception of cotton cultivation in the southern valleys, the regime has not seen 
fit to devote to agriculture the needed resources that would stimulate the holkhoznikt 
to work and produce substantially larger yields per unit area. The only alternative 
has been, until now, to increase crop acreage, but a very large part of that increase 
has come about not by penetrating virgin areas but by reducing fallow land and 
pastures. After all, Russian agricultural specialists had agreed by 1913 that the best 
lands in the Empire had been occupied and what was then needed was intensification 
of land use and a raising of yields, not further assimilation. 

The statement that the clearing of the mixed forest zone “eventually developed 
strength of muscle in the Russians, which stood them in good stead when fighting 
their many enemies” needs no further comment. 

The historian will likely find other points of interpretation with which to disagree. 
For the geographer, the text leaves much to be desired. Essentially, Parker has 
attempted too much. The text spans the period from earliest times to 1960. He might, 
to greater advantage, have restricted the scope of the book and attempted perhaps 
only a series of cross sections or reconstructions. This is not to say that the informa- 
tion in the text is not useful, but a more penetrating, direct, and unbiased study would 
have been appreciated more. 


University of Washington W. A. Douctas JACKSON 
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THE TSARDOM OF MOSCOW, 1547-1682. In two parts. By George Vernadsky. l 
[A History of Russia, Volume V.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 
1969. Pp. xiii, 481; 482-873. $20.00 the set.) 


Ts volume is Professor Vernadsky’s final contribution to the ambitious multi- 
volume “History of Russia” which he and the late Michael Karpovich conceived almost 
thirty years ago. (The remaining volumes are to be written by other scholars, under 
the general editorship of Cyril Black.) His five volumes in this series and his 
numerous other works mark Vernadsky as the most prolific student of Russian history 
in the United States, past or present, and he richly deserves our gratitude for the 
remarkable erudition and energy he has consistently brought to his writings. 

This book provides the fullest treatment of its subject yet produced in English. 
The titles of its seven chapters—"The Foundation of Russia's Eurasian Empire"; "The 
Time of Troubles”; “Reconstruction, 1619-1654"; “The Ukrainian Revolution and the 
Union with Moscow”; “The Tsardom of All the Great, Little, and White Russias, 
1654-1667”; “Russia between East and West”; and “Rhythms of History and Aspects 
of Culture"—suggest something of the volume’s scope and emphasis. Vernadsky 
continues to espouse the high significance of geopolitical factors in Russian history. 
Accordingly, he places heavy emphasis on the expansion of Russia and on the near 
fulfillment in the Muscovite era of the centurieslong struggle to bring the Steppe and 
its peoples under control. In reading this work one gains a heightened appreciation 
of the importance of the Tatars, the Cossacks, and Poland-Lithuania in shaping 
Russia’s history during this period. 

On the other hand, in treating these matters the author does not always succeed 
in avoiding the morass of irrelevant detail. Besides, concentration on his special 
interests results in some imbalance—Russia’s internal history is rather underplayed. 
Adequate attention is given to such topics as the reign of Ivan the Terrible and the 
Time of Troubles, and the handling of Patriarch Nikon's church reforms and his 
conflict with the temporal authority is unusually thorough and effective. Cultural 
affairs other than religion are not covered as satisfactorily as politics, and economic 
and social matters are rather neglected. Although it is touched on, the important 
question of Russia and the West as rendered by Vernadsky leaves me less than 
satisfied. 

Based upon a forty-two-page bibliography, this work is intended to be a synthesis. 
The parts are not as well knit together as one might wish, however, and the author 
offers few new interpretations. Even if this volume is less successfully wrought than 
its predecessors in the series, students of Russia’s Moscow period will certainly need 
to consult it. It is therefore most unfortunate that it has been so poorly edited. The 
pages abound in typographical errors, inconsistencies in spelling and misspellings, 
and unsatisfactory translations. The very considerable index is incomplete, with such 
key items as gost’, Ulozhenie, and Posol'skii Prikaz omitted. 


University of California, San Diego SawuzL H. Baron 


RUSSIA UNDER THE LAST TSAR. Edited by Theofanis George Stavrou. (Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1969. Pp. viii, 265. Cloth $7.5o, paper 
$2.45.) 

Russia under the Last Tsar includes an introduction by the editor and eight essays 

by various authors on subjects related to the main theme. The subjects cover such 
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topics as a general interpretation of the last reign, conservative and radical Russian 
thought, constitutional’ growth, industrialization, education and science, cultural 
development and foreign policy during the years 1894-1917. Each essay deserves a 
review in itself. To traverse these essays within the assigned space is impossible unless 
we limit the review to a few pertinent aspects. 

There is a degree of reiteration here and there, which is understandable in the 
case of a collective work. But the essays are also at times provocative enough to 
raise some eyebrows. iThe character of Nicholas IT has been described by many 
writers in the past, notably by Sir Bernard Pares, Sydney Harcave, and R. K. Massie. 
From all of these accounts, not to mention memoirs, emerges a threadbare char- 
acter of a weak man ruling by divine right an imperial domain that extended from 
the German borders to the Pacific Ocean. Again and again we find this tragic coin- 
cidence in history: one of the most pallid sovereigns on the throne at a time of gravest 
crisis for the Empire. Furthermore, divine rule could no more be a triumphant creed. 
What then, pray, is the additional historical evidence expected that might reveal "new 
dimensions of Nicholas' personality and behavior"? 

In vain does one search here for truly original interpretations. Some views impel 
one either to question validity or beg reasonable disagreement. For instance, what 
proof is there that “Great Russian nationalism" was manifested in anti-Semitism? By 
a stretch of interpretation the two may be related, but by no means can they be re- 
garded as the cause and effect in Russia. Anti-Semitism was most pronounced in 
the Ukraine and far less in Great Russia. That Russian anti-Semitism is a subject for 
special study is undeniable, but it deserves serious investigation and not superficial 
references. To state that Russian nationalism was “largely responsible” for the Russo- 
Japanese War and World War I is shallow scholarship. Such generalizations tend to 
lessen the value of this:study and leave a serious lacuna in any work. 

Perhaps the most interesting essay is by Arthur Mendel on the interpretation of 
Imperial Russia. His thumbnail sketch of pessimist and optimist historians who dealt 
with the last decade of Imperial Russia shows how capriciously history can be 
written. It truly justifies a Russian folk saying that in skillful hands one is able to 
make from the same tree trunk a cross or a dirt shovel. Mendel admits that "no 
historian can avoid projecting his being” as he narrates history. History thus can be- 
come a potentially dangerous weapon with its uses and abuses. For this reason, if for 
no others, readers of history understandably turn at times into skeptics or cynics. 

One of the authors, Theodore von Laue, with a sense of intellectual remorse and 
fear concludes differently: America the pacemaker, despite economic success and 
being still mortal, may yet come to realize its sense of guilt for the frightful price 
Russia had to pay in its “pass and surpass” economic race with America. This is a 
bit too much “self- -projection in historical writing.” 

It is regrettable that other aspects touched upon by the authors cannot be 
analyzed here. I can only warmly commend the book with assurance that the reader 
will be rewarded by way of consenting to or dissenting from the various views ex- 
pressed by the different authors. In either case, it is a healthy sign in historical science. 


Stanford University AnAaTOLE G. Mazour 
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THE ROOTS OF RUSSIAN COMMUNISM: A SOCIAL AND HISTORICAL 
STUDY OF RUSSIAN SOCIAL-DEMOCRACY 1898-1907. By David Lane. 
[Publications on Social History issued by the Internationaal Instituut voor Sociale 
Geschiedenis, Amsterdam, Number 6.] (Assen: Van Gorcum & Comp. N.V. 
1969. Pp. xv, 240. 37.50 gls.) 

As Richard Pipes recently noted in these pages (4HR, LXXIV [June 1969], Pa 
no subject in the history of modern Russia has received closer scrutiny than the 
emergence of the Social Democratic party. To say this, of course, is not to call for a 
moratorium on further research. Our picture of the Russian Marxists during their 
formative years is by no means complete, and much additional work will be needed 
to fill in the gaps. Toward this end, Dr. Lane, a British sociologist, performs a 
valuable service. His chief aim is to analyze the membership of the party in terms of 
class, status, age, education, and nationality. Beyond this, he attempts to gauge the 
extent of popular support for the Social Democrats on the basis of the elections to 
the Second Duma. And finally, in what is perhaps the most novel section of his 
book, he studies the local party committees in St. Petersburg, Moscow, Ivanovo- Voz- 
nesensk, Tver, Ekaterinoslav, Baku, and Omsk, focusing on their social composition, 
their early history, their role in the Revolution of 1905, and, where such information 
is available, their financial support and the uses to which it was put. 

What emerges is an elaborate profile of the Social Democratic party from its found- 
ing in 1898 through the 1905 Revolution. Lane finds that party membership, even 
before 1905, when all revolutionary groups mushroomed, was much greater than 
previously thought, the figure exceeding twelve thousand activists on the eve of the 
uprising. Despite the widespread belief that the party was composed mostly of middle- 
class intellectuals, says Lane, the majority were workers and about a fifth came from 
the gentry, though the latter comprised less than 2 per cent of the total population. 
The Bolsheviks attracted more peasants than the Mensheviks, and the Mensheviks, 
more urban dwellers, especially professionals and skilled workers (printers, railway 
men), The Mensheviks, as a rule, were older, more settled, better educated, and less 
revolutionary. Lane, moreover, brings home the fundamental significance of ethnié 
factors in the party schism. While the Bolsheviks were overwhelmingly Great 
Russians from the central and eastern provinces, only a third of the Mensheviks were 
of Russian stock, nearly a third being Georgians and about a fifth Jews, and con- 
centrated along the southern and western peripheries. 

Though some of these points are familiar, never have they been presented so 
systematically or with such a wealth of supporting evidence. Since party archives are 
closed to Western scholars, Lane was compelled to draw on widely scattered data in 
published sources: personal memoirs, minutes of congresses, party newspapers, and 
the like. He might have made use of the Nicolaevsky Archives at Stanford and of the 
archives of the Inter-University Project on the History of the Menshevik Movement at 
Columbia, but otherwise his research is impressive. His title, however, is misleading 
and a trifle melodramatic, for what he investigates is the Social Democratic party as 
a whole, Mensheviks and Bolsheviks receiving an equal share of attention. His style, 
while lackluster, is free of meaningless jargon and generally easy to follow. In addition 
to the text there are thirty-six charts and tables carefully drawn up with the aid of 
computers. Helpful summaries follow each chapter, though the conclusion, in which 
the author’s findings are brought together and related to current sociological theories, 
is disappointingly brief. The book for the most part complements, rather than repeats, 
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earlier studies of. the subject. It is a useful contribution, of interest primarily to 
specialists in revolutionary and working-class movements. 


Queens College, Flushing, New York PauL ÁvRICH 


SOCIAL THOUGHT'IN THE SOVIET UNION. Edited with an introduction by 
Alex Simirenko. (Chicago: Quadrangle Books. 1969. Pp. 439. $14.95.) 


Tue social sciences have, of all fields of intellectual endeavor, been the most highly 
“politicized” and prostituted in the Soviet Union, especially in the Stalin era. Given 
an entire generation of scholars and would-be scholars reared in the stifling conditions 
of Stalinism and cut off for years from professional colleagues abroad, and given the 
ambiguities of the post-Stalin era (with simultaneous efforts to encourage originality 
and competence while also maintaining the primacy of doctrine and the veto of party 
authorities), the revival of the social sciences was bound to be a difficult and uneven 
process. After some fifteen years, it is clearly in order to take stock and assess the 
results. 

How successful the process has been depends of course very much on the 
observer’s perspective. Compared to the Stalin era, all the fields have flourished. 
Judged by other yardsticks—or compared to conditions and accomplishments in the 
West—the results are far more modest, ranging from remarkable to sad. 

Professor Alex Simirenko, a sociologist at the University of Nevada, has in this 
volume put together a dozen papers by different specialists, each writing about the 
development of his own discipline in the post-Stalin era, and the result is an instructive 
if uneven collection. There are, of course, numerous difficulties inherent in handling 
the kinds of problems the contributors discuss. For one thing, there are substantial 
differences among the disciplines involved, and the boundaries of the various fields are 
a bit fuzzy. Some, like political science, are still formally nonexistent in the eyes of 
Soviet authorities; others, like sociology, have been "recognized," but are narrowly 
circumscribed; still others, like history, are old and established disciplines. 

More serious still is a basic methodological problem. If one accepts official pro- 
nouncements as indicators of intellectual sophistication and curiosity, the picture, 
while distinctly better than before 1953, is still dreary and dismal. But, if he goes be- 
yond them, the observer is faced with the necessity of “reading between the lines” (or 
using private information) and then either risking misinterpreting and overinterpret- 
ing a scholar’s esoteric signals (and, by spelling them out, he might conceivably do 
an injustice to the author and perhaps cause him trouble) or else missing some of the 
most valuable, independent, and original insights. Indeed, the ability to separate 
official chaff, including ritual lip service to the canons of Marxism-Leninism, from 
original grain requires a measure of sensitivity that the contributors have mastered, 
or have chosen to display, in widely varying degrees. 

One of the most perceptive and balanced pieces (based on his article in the AHR, 
LXXII [Oct. 1966], 50-73) is Arthur P. Mendel’s chapter on historiography, in which 
he not only describes some of the recent concerns of Soviet historians but also em- 
phasizes some of the less obvious dilemmas of scholarship, including the tacit tug 
of war between political and professional priorities—a variant of that Leninist peren- 
nial, “Who is using whom?” 

Other papers showing similar competence as well as a good “feel” for the Soviet 
scene include Eugene Kamenka’s chapter on philosophy, Simirenko’s on sociology, 
Bohdan R. Bociurkiw’s on political science, Donald D. Barry’s on law, and Stephen 
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Dunn’s on ethnography. Even some of the latter unfortunately limit themselves to 
particular aspects of a discipline, usually those in which there has been the most 
impressive development in recent years. Some of the other papers, while essentially 
summaries of recent publications, are informed and instructive. 

Only two or three of the chapters struck me as wide of the mark, either in unduly 
pressing a political viewpoint or in their sincere simplicity. Leaning over backwards 
is not the posture calculated to provide the most searching look at an elusive object. 
It renders a service neither to Soviet nor to American scholars. The least satisfactory 
is William M. Mandel’s paper on Soviet Marxism. 

I had for some time hoped for such a volume. Necessarily it will need to be updated 
every few years, and already the prevalent tone of cautious optimism may be out of 
date in light of the new “tightening up" in 1968-1969. This highlights one of the 
trends apparent from the entire series of papers: while the political atmosphere and 
degree of official tolerance are uncertain and always subject to change, what is encourag- 
ing is the improving quality of scholarship and of the scholars themselves. In virtually 
all the disciplines surveyed, the growth of professionalism is pointed out, showing 
the secular trend toward the prevalence (to use the Maoist dichotomy) of "expert" 
over "red." But the ambiguities of the present include the necessity of saying much 
that is little more than hypocrisy and "life insurance" (a point that comes across 
quite well) and of not working on many important topics that remain taboo (an 
aspect not systematically investigated), along with the success in breaking fresh, and 
in some cases remarkable, ground. 

This volume does show persuasively—and it is a notion still strangely resisted by 
many Western observers—the considerable diversity of approaches and attitudes among 
Soviet scholars and the reality of serious and sometimes interesting debates among 
them. 

If in these respects this collection is successful, it cannot be considered the last 
word on the subject. The papers do not ask similar questions, and the editor is thus 
unable to make a critical comparison of the state of different disciplines and to 
explore the reasons for the asymmetries in their progress and prospects. The book 
lacks any attempt to integrate the material (even to the extent done in Science and 
Ideology in Soviet Society, edited by George Fischer [1967]). (One might likewise 
question the inclusion of some of the fields in what is ostensibly "social thought") 
Nonetheless, and despite inconsistencies and errors in names and Hsniiterstion, this 
is a solid and welcome contribution. 


Columbia University ALEXANDER DALLIN 
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IRAQ UNDER QASSEM: A POLITICAL HISTORY, 1958-1963. By Uriel Dann. 
[Reuven Shiloah Research Center, Tel Aviv University.] (New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger. 1969. Pp. xvi, 405. $10.00.) 


In this work, Professor Dann has attempted the task of writing the political history of 
events leading to the overthrow of the Iraqi monarchy on July 14, 1958, by forces under 
Colonel ‘Abd al Karim Qassem, who then established his own republican regime and 
maintained it until he was murdered in February 1963 by some of his former colleagues 
in the original coup. Essentially the work is divided into four parts that treat: the 
coup of July 1958, the founding of the republic, and the nationalist challenge; 
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the Communist threat and challenge to the new republican regime under Qassem; the 
constitutional challenge to the regime; and the end of the Qassem regime and the un- 
ceremonious departure of the “sole leader.” 

Dann observes in his introduction to the book that there is neither an Iraqi nation, 
` a judgment some would challenge, nor any real tradition of cooperation to cement the 
various religious and ethnic communities within the country. The book is valuable in 
delineating the character of the various leaders, concerning whom he provides essential 
biographical data. It also portrays the various programs of party groups, however 
meaningless at times, such as those of the Communist, the Constitutional, and the Na- 
tional Democratic parties. There is also useful discussion of the Kurdish problem and 
of the problems of Arab "unity," especially in connection with possible "union" with 
the United Arab Republic under Nasser. 

As an Israeli, Dann is barred from entry into and study within Iraq. He has had 
to rely very heavily, indeed, for his sources of information, as he states, on the con- 
temporary press and radio, which are severely controlled by the government and used 
for propaganda purposes. The value of this kind of material is very limited. More 
background material would have enriched his account and given it much greater 
perspective. Despite this limitation, the Dann volume provides a useful preliminary 
study to a very complicated subject, and it gives something of the picture of the con- 
fusion, uncertainty, and instability that prevail in the country. Other studies will, no 
doubt, be forthcoming, and they should be based more on research in depth. 


American University . Harry N. Howarp 


Africa 


THE ALMOHAD MOVEMENT IN NORTH AFRICA IN THE TWELFTH 
AND THIRTEENTH CENTURIES, By Roger Le Tourneau. [Princeton 
Studies on the Near East] (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press. 1969. 
Pp. viii, 127. $5.00.) 

Tus slim volume contains extensively revised versions of three lectures delivered at 

Princeton University in 1959, with an inaccurate map (in French!), uneven footnotes, 

a brief bibliography, and an index that failed me repeatedly. Original sources and sub- 

sequent scholarship are awkwardly blended into a reliable historical sketch, followed 

by shrewd analysis and analogical application to contemporary North Africa. 

The first, and best, of the three chapters treats “The Birth of a Movement” clearly 
and comprehensively. Ibn-Tumart, founder of the Muwahhid (unitarian, “Almohad”) 
sect, is followed from his Berber origins through his studies in the Levant, his reform- 
ist phase in Tunisia, his conflict at Marrakesh with the Murabit (“Almoravid”) ruler, 
his retreat to the Atlas and unification of the Berber mountain tribes against the 
dorninant Saharan oligarchy, and his emergence as Mahdi, to his death in 1130. A 
convincing appraisal of his character, theology, and legacy completes this section 
splendidly. 

“Building an Empire" continues with a comparably thorough and satisfying treat- 
ment of Ibn-Tumart's successor, the caliph ‘Abd-al-Mu’min, who forged an army, 
overthrew the Almoravids, conquered North Africa and much of Muslim Spain, 
established an efficient administration, and left distinguished architectural monu- 
ments. But he is sternly censured for naming his son Yusuf heir to his empire, thus 
debasing the religious movement into secular Berber imperialism. The remainder 
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of this chapter, covering fifty years of achievement despite rebellions and centrifugal 
strains, is somewhat perfunctory, but adequate. 

“Decay and Collapse” is sketchy, historically, and emphasizes analysis of the causes 
of the empire’s rapid disintegration. This, like the comments on the two founders, is 
the best available in English; it bears comparison with recent Spanish scholarship, 
which is skillfully utilized and warmly acknowledged. 

Unfortunately, the striking parallels between Almohads and Almoravids— 
religious origins, military conquests, flourishing civilizations, rapid collapses—are 
scarcely mentioned, and such niceties as cartography, transliteration, copy editing, 
and indexing are surprisingly substandard. 


Princeton, New Jersey Harry W. Hazarp 


MOROCCO’S SAHARAN FRONTIERS. By Frank E. Trout. [Bibliotheca Afri- 
cana Droz, Number 1.] (Geneva: Droz Publishers, 1969. Pp. 561.) 


Tue product of eight years’ work, this volume examines Morocco’s frontier in the 
Sahara from the Treaty of Marnia in 1845 to the present time. While it is fortunate 
that the author conceived his problem to be broader than the technical one of political 
frontiers, he does achieve that limited goal masterfully, and forty-five map plates help 
to make clear the message. Of greater interest to me is the attention given the nomadic 
tribes, the people who lived in “the empty space,” their ways of life, and their needs 
in relationship to the Moroccan, French, and Spanish administrations. Before the 
coming of the French and Spanish no boundaries were necessary, and Trout notes 
that “for all of the period of the colonial occupation of the western Sahara, that is be- 
fore 1956, there is not a single instance of a boundary, either a de facto or a de jure 
line, being enforced in order to make inter-territorial migrations impossible.” 

Another exciting theme that the study develops is the conflict in objectives and 
policy between the French officials in the Protectorate, particularly during Lyautey’s 
years, and the French leadership in Algeria. Lyautey and his équipe defended Mo- 
roccan particularism. This took the form of extending administrative control and 
laying claim to territory, as, for example, Tindouf. As the colonial regime neared its 
end, these rivalries and conflicts diminished, and the European powers tried to secure 
whatever future favors they could. Soon independent Morocco's territorial appetite 
in the Sahara and Mauritania turned out to be exceedingly healthy. 

In his conclusion "Trout makes some sensible boundary suggestions and wisely 
does not expect them to be accepted by the newly independent states. He sees the 
present state of de facto limits with no international boundary agreements between 
the countries as hazardous to peace and imposing difficulties upon the nomads. They 
in turn by their existence and way of life keep "the issues alive." 

Appearing nine years after Philippe Husson’s La question des frontières terrestres 
du Maroc, this volume broadens our knowledge and updates our information, At 
the same time it indirectly suggests the need for more critical field study of the tribes. 


Oakland University Ricwarp M. Brace 
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GUBULAWAYO AND BEYOND: LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF THE 
EARLY JESUIT MISSIONARIES TO ZAMBESIA (1879-1887). Edited by 
Michael Gelfand. With a foreword by W. F. Rea, S. J. (New York: Barnes and 
Noble. 1969. Pp. 496. $10.00.) 


Tns is a collection of the letters and journals of the ill-fated Jesuit mission to the Zam- 
bezi region in the years just prior to the creation of the white colony of Rhodesia. It 
has been admirably edited by Michael Gelfand, who has not only given the necessary 
background and biographical information but has also contributed an interesting 
foreword in which, as a professor of tropical medicine, he is able to discuss the diseases 
that were one of the major factors in the failure of the mission. However, these letters 
and journals add only marginally to our knowledge of the Ndebele and other African 
groups among which the Jesuits moved. There are some interesting descriptions of 
Lobengula, perhaps most useful as a record of European reactions to the Ndebele 
king, but, on the whole, the accounts of African life are disappointing. This is partly 
because the Jesuit mission was never as important or as politically involved as the Prot- 
estant missions in this area. It is also, as Gelfand points out, because the Jesuits did not 
seem very interested in the comparative study of African groups, perhaps because they 
had little advance linguistic training. Finally the Jesuits were, in part, prevented from 
entering certain areas ‘such as Barotseland by the opposition of European traders, in 
particular George Westbeech. As a consequence the historical record is rather meager. 
For the historian, the Jesuit mission is more important, not for the accounts of the pe- 
riod 1879-1887, but in providing a basis for the Roman Catholic missionaries who 
came with the Pioneer Column and afterward. 


Loyola College, Montreal Donar» C. SAVAGE 


THE DIARY OF A: J. MOUNTENEY JEPHSON: EMIN PASHA RELIEF 
EXPEDITION, 1887-1889. Edited by Dorothy Middleton. With preface, prologue 
and epilogue compiled by the Editor in collaboration with Maurice Denham 
Jephson. [Hakluyt Society Extra Series, Number 4o.] (New York: Cambridge 
University Press for the Society. 1969. Pp. xi, 454. $18.50.) 


In January 1887 Henry Morton Stanley organized an expedition to march to the Up- 
per Nile to relieve Emin Pasha, governor of the Equatorial Province of Egypt, who 
had been isolated in the Southern Sudan since 1882 by the forces of the Mahdi. The 
motives for the expedition were many. The British businessman, Sir William Mac- 
kinnon, sought to use the expedition, and Emin, to secure a sphere in Equatorial 
Africa for his commercial ventures. King Leopold of the Belgians hoped to extend 
the territory of the Congo Free State to the Upper Nile by means of the expedition. 
Some expected to profit from Emin's vast horde of ivory, but most Englishmen were 
inspired by the bizarre figure of Emin Pasha intrepidly holding the torch of civiliza- 
tion in the midst of; Darkest Africa before the forces of barbarism that surrounded 
him. The British had failed to rescue Gordon at Khartoum in 1885; they could not 
abandon Emin Pasha in 1887. The welter of motives was matched only by the am- 
biguity of Emin himself. On the one hand, he had asked for relief; on the other, he 
remained reluctant to be rescued. He never really made it clear which he preferred, 
and this confusion of objectives compromised the expedition from the beginning 
and, upon its conclusion, cast a shadow of doubt over the results. 

The Emin Pasha Relief Expedition has produced a considerable bibliography, 
the direct result of public interest in the expedition and the controversies generated by 
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its objectives, organization, and management. Unfortunately, none of the many books 
about the expedition have resolved the thorny questions that it created. Thus, the 
diary of A. J. Mounteney Jephson, one of the principal officers of the expedition, 
written between January 1887 and October 1889 and discovered only in 1955 in a 
cupboard at Mallow Castle, the Jephson ancestral home, contains a fresh firsthand 
account that has been edited by Dorothy Middleton and includes a prologue and an 
epilogue prepared in close collaboration with the late Brigadier Maurice Denham 
Jephson, the diarist’s nephew. Although most Africanists would have preferred to see 
the complete diary reproduced, the editor has deleted approximately a third of the 
diary because it is presumably a repetition of Jephson’s account given in his own book 
Emin Pasha and the Rebellion at the Equator (1890). The editing is clear and complete, 
the production excellent, and the price fantastic. The editor’s introduction is a succinct 
account of the incredibly complex events that led to the expedition, but her appraisal of 
Robert Felkin and his interest in Equatorial Africa is much too charitable. Even 
Jephson found him unreliable. Regrettably, the maps are quite inadequate for the 
text and inappropriate for the high price of the volume. 

Although his patroness, the Comtesse de Noailles, paid one thousand pounds for 
Jephson to join the expedition, he has always appeared as the most appealing member 
of it. The diary confirms this impression. It also tells us more about Stanley in 
particular and British attitudes and assumptions toward Africans in general. In 
any event, the whole tangled skein of the expedition and events in Equatorial Africa 
is now being examined more critically by historians of Africa, all of whom will 
find Jephson’s diary a useful tool in unraveling the mysteries of that most remark- 
able expedition and the disintegration of Emin Pasha’s rule in Equatoria. 


University of California, Santa Barbara Rosert O. CoLLINs 


A HISTORY OF THE ASIANS IN EAST AFRICA, C. 1886 TO 1945. By J. S. 
Mangat. [Oxford Studies in African Affairs.] (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1969. Pp. xvi, 216. $7.75.) 


Ir is ironical that, at the very moment when the Asian community in East Africa is 
undergoing its most trying test, the first scholarly treatment of its history should ap- 
pear. J. S. Mangat’s well-researched and carefully presented study traces the major 
themes of Asian history in East Africa from the early immigration before the colonial 
period to the end of World War II. He documents a number of points that have 
troubled scholars. The colonial authorities, British and German, at first welcomed 
Indian immigrants for the help they could provide as workers, traders, clerks, and 
soldiers, but this welcome was gradually withdrawn under pressure from European 
settlers and competition in the economic sphere. The Europeans created a myth about 
the Asians by constantly describing them as unfair traders and unhygienic in personal 
habits. The growing resentment eventually resulted in a severely stratified society, 
especially in Kenya. The settlers exercised predominant political power and had 
privileged residential and landholding rights, The Asians were dominant in the com- 
mercial sphere, especially as petty traders, while the Africans lived on reserves and 
worked periodically in cities and on European farms. 

Mangat’s essay is useful for stressing major themes and providing an overview. It 
is stronger on Kenya than on other parts of East Africa and on the first two decades 
of the twentieth century than on other periods. Unfortunately the orientation of the 
study is rather conventional, and key problems are not probed deeply. The essay 
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revolves around Asian-European relations, no doubt because these were crucial to the 
Asian community. But many Africanists will be disappointed that there is not more 
on the way in which the Indians impinged on African life. The internal organization 
of the numerous Indian communities is not discussed. There is very little on Islam 
and Hinduism in this new setting. The author mentions that the Goan and Ismaili 
groups were more receptive to social change than other groups, but does not elaborate 
on this statement. Racial prejudice is frequently mentioned, but there is no probing 
analysis of the roots of prejudice. It would have been too much to have expected 
Mangat to tackle all these issues. Many should be the subject of whole books, but per- 
haps a few could have: been explored in more depth. 


Princeton University | Rozert L. Ticnor 


MALAWI: A POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC HISTORY. By John G. Pike. 
[Praeger Library of African Affairs.] (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1968. 
Pp. viii, 248. $6.50.) 

KENYA. By 4. Marshall MacPhee. [Nations of the Modern World.] (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger. 1968. Pp. 238. $6.50.) 


THesE two recent books on African states deal mainly with the events of the past two 
decades and share the assumption that in political affairs rulers and colonial elements 
occupy the center of the historical stage. The authors lived through much of this pe- 
riod in the countries they describe: John Pike employed as hydrologist in Malawi; 
Marshall MacPhee, a journalist in Kenya. Their backgrounds mold their presenta- 
‘tions: Pike presents the environmental and agricultural situation of Malawi with 
authority; MacPhee offers a well-written if conservative synthesis of political develop- 
ments in Kenya. 

To treat Malawi as a discrete physical unit, as Pike chooses to do, is appropriate 
for the small state whose domestic concerns are dominated by the need to increase 
agricultural productivity and contend with a dense population. Attention to the rise 
of the Congress party and the paternal dictatorship of Dr. Hastings Banda is similarly 
justified as an important chapter in recent history. But an economic and political sur- 
vey of the country is hardly complete without due reference to regional interconnec- 
tions, beginning with the long-distance trading patterns of the precolonial era and 
continuing to this day in the form of large-scale labor migration. Political ideas re- 
turned with the workers, and missionary education also encouraged a progressive 
African voice. The facts simply do not support such a blanket assertion as: “The 
period between the end of the slave wars and the trade depression [1930’s] was one of 
silence for the African population numbed by the changes that had overtaken them.” 
Banda’s pro-South African policies must be related to the continuing export of labor 
and cannot be explained solely through the fact that Malawi must export its produce 
through Portuguese-controlled ports. 

MacPhee features the white men in the history of Kenya and seems discom- 
fited whenever he must take account of Africans, who are referred to as “the 
dark people” in discussions of early times and become “the black hordes” of Mau 
Mau. Only when they are organized into parties following constitutional rules do 
some Africans emerge as real people. Notwithstanding the Africanization of the story 
of the last decade, broader social and economic problems remain obscure. 

It seems to be inevitable that popular surveys of new African states will continue 
to appear. It would be well if future authors, being more aware of scholarship re- 
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lating to their countries, would at least amplify the old outlines of colonial historiog- 
raphy to achieve a more dynamic understanding of the African past. 


Columbia University Marcia Wricut 


THE OXFORD HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA. Volume I, SOUTH AFRICA 
TO 1870. Edited by Monica Wilson and Leonard Thompson. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1969. Pp. xviii, 502. $8.00.) 


Sours African history to date has been the story of European achievement. It “starts” 
with the arrival of the Portuguese. Nonwhites appear as “problems”; their societies, 
primitive and static. Bushmen, Hottentots, and Bantu have been neatly categorized 
as hunters, herders, pastoralists, speaking distinctive languages and occupying sepa- 
rate territories, South African historians have felt inhibited about cultural analysis. 
South African anthropologists have been equally inhibited about applying to the 
dominant Boer and British minorities the expertise they bring so fruitfully to African 
studies. These are the prejudices, distortions, and myths in the writing of South Afri- 
can history that the editors of this volume seek to correct. R. R. Inskeep, an archae- 
ologist from Cape Town, examines evidence of finds in the republic in an opening 
chapter. The span of South African history is more properly ten thousand, rather 
than five hundred, years, All the peoples in the complex multiracial structure of 
South Africa have contributed to its history, and Monica Wilson, an anthropologist 
from Cape Town, follows with chapters on the Bushmen (San), Hottentots (Khoik- 
hoi), Nguni, Sotho, Venda, and Tsonga. Using oral tradition, artifacts, and linguistic 
studies, as well as written evidence dating from the first European explorers, she 
demonstrates the diversity and evolving character of cultures that were never static. 
She explodes the myth that the nonwhites of South Africa once lived in some pristine 
state of apartheid. M. F. Katzen, a historian, now of Leicester, writes of the Cape under 
company rule, and Wilson follows with an excellent analysis of culture contact on the 
Cape’s eastern frontier from the seventeenth century, rather than from the usual 
1770's, to 1870. The thrust of her argument is announced in a subheading—“Civiliza- 
tion by Mingling.” T. R. H. Davenport, a historian at Rhodes University, takes up 
the story of the Cape after the British annexation, and L. M. Thompson, a historian 
at Yale and formerly of Cape Town, rounds off the book with two chapters on de- 
velopments in Natal and on the high veld following the rise of the Zulu kingdom and 
the intrusion of the trekboers. A comparison of Katzen’s account of the Cape in 
company days with those of the Cape and Natal after 1815 prompts some reflections. 
Katzen has no difficulty in examining the Cape within an Asian as well as a Euro- 
pean context. Official records require it. Decisions in Batavia affected the Cape as 
did those emanating from Holland. Why does this Asian background almost disappear 
in the discussion of the Cape and Natal after x815? Although the focus, in this as in 
other histories, is almost exclusively on internal change, the Durham Report is noted 
as having an impact on the Cape: Sir George Grey brings New Zealand into the 
picture; the transportation of convicts from Australia in 1849 precipitated an explosion 
at the Cape. But what about India, possibly even China? There are only four brief 
references to India: it was a market for South African horses; it denuded the Cape's 
eastern frontier of German veterans of the Crimean struggle during the crisis year 
of 1857; it provided Natal sugar felds with indentured labor; it made an "expan- 
sionist” of Sir Harry Smith. Only in this last reference is there any hint of the 
tremendous events that were disturbing India at the time. The British, after all, seized 
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the Cape and Port Natal for reasons of naval strategy. After Trafalgar and Waterloo 
they exploited their naval and commercial superiority ruthlessly in both South and 
East Asia, and the Cape route was central to all this down to the opening of the Suez 
Canal in 1869. The British in India were fighting Sikhs, Gurkhas, Marathas, and 
Pindaris; they were, in fact, conquering India. They attacked Afghans and Burmese. 
In East Asia, British ships were buccaneering off the coast of China, crashing into 
the China trade with cargoes of opium. Yet, even in this reappraisal of South African 
history, we are again left with the impression that a rebellion in Canada, or Maori 
wars, or Australian convicts had a greater impact on South Africa than the mastering 
of India or the rude awakening of China. The same is true for slavery. In this, as in 
other histories, the issue is discussed as a domestic matter (with West Indian over- 
tones); it was an issue settled in the Cape between 1807 and 1834. But the Royal Navy 
was fighting the slave trade off the east coast of Africa well into the 1870's. Was the 
southeast coast not involved? There were repercussions from Muscat to Zanzibar and 
Delagoa Bay. Did they not in any way penetrate Natal and the Cape? These questions 
may fairly be asked of a work that sets out to explore fresh angles on South African 
history. 

The hiisi. is comprehensive with one surprising omission. There is no 
reference to the rewriting of Natal history, in much the same spirit as this book, by 
Edgar Brookes and Colin Webb in 1965. Theal takes many a jab i in these pages, but 
not a glove is laid on Hattersley who makes so many of those “misleading assump- 
tions” about South African history that the editors deplore in his annals of Natal. 
Other Oxford histories have offered useful aids in the form of footnotes containing 
biographical data and appendixes with listings of government members. The editors 
have dispensed with; these (there are, however, genealogies of several African ruling 
houses in the text). The approach throughout is sociological with an emphasis upon 
cultures and groups. and the play of impersonal forces. South Africa is rich in in- 
dividual personalities that have shaped its historical development. Their role is muted 
in this book. It would be captious to labor the point as this publication so significantly 
alters perspectives in South African history. A second volume will deal with the 
period after 1870. 


Renison College, Waterloo, Ontario Wyn Rrzs 


Asia and the East 


CHINA IN REVOLUTION: THE FIRST PHASE, 1900-1913. Edited and with 
an introduction by Mary Clabaugh Wright. (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press. 1968. Pp. xiii, 505. $15.00.) 


Tue papers that make up this valuable study resulted from a conference sponsored 
by the Joint Committee on Contemporary China of the American Council of Learned 
Societies and the Social Science Research Council. The quality is uniformly high, and 
the total contribution to historical knowledge is of immeasurable value to anyone 
seriously interested in understanding the roots of China in revolution. 

Twenty-two scholars from seven countries participated in the conference; half of 
their papers are contained in this volume. Dr. Mary Wright, of Yale University, has 
written a perceptive introduction that ties the papers together into a neat, intellectual 
package. She shows convincingly that the rising tide of change after 1900 was the 
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logical successor to the “last stand of Chinese conservatism.” Using the research of her 
colleagues as her ammunition, she shoots down the bland interpretations of the 
period 1900-1913 that have been in vogue. She demonstrates that revolutionary move- 
ments that culminated after 1949 passed through a first phase at the end of the 
Empire, a second phase during the Kuomintang period, and a third phase engineered 
by the Communists. The documentation of her presentation is impressive, and the 
whole book is a mine of information about source materials in modern Chinese his- 
tory. 

Part I analyzes “Political and Ideological Movements.” The papers are by 
Michael Gasster of the University of Washington on “Reform and Revolution in 
China’s Political Modernization,” Martin Bernal of Cambridge University on the 
“Triumph of Anarchism over Marxism, 1906-1907,” P'eng-yüan Chang of the Aca- 
demia Sinica on the “Constitutionalists,” and John Fincher, also of the University of 
Washington on “Political Provincialism and the National Revolution.” The net effect 
of the four papers is to expose the depth of revolutionary roots in China at the turn 
of the century; never again can anyone argue that the period of revolution was ush- 
ered in by the accidental bomb explosion in 1911. 

Part II discusses the “Sociological Aspects of the Revolution.” Marie-Claire 
Bergére, of Paris, deals with the role of the bourgeoisie, and Chüzo Ichiko, of Tokyo, 
with that of the gentry. Mary Backus Rankin, of Washington, D.C., focuses her 
attention on the revolutionary movement in Chekiang as an example of the tenacity 
of tradition. 

It is clear that the traditional classes were far from monolithic, as both the bour- 
geoisie and the gentry had revolutionists as well as reformers and die-hards in their 
ranks. The authors’ reasonableness plays havoc with the Chinese Communists’ inter- 
pretation of the origins of revolution, as well as with standard cliché-ridden Western 

` interpretations. They point out that the old social groups were ambivalent and that a 
new society of such new groups as youth, women, overseas Chinese, students, work- 
ers, and military men was already discernible by 1911. Even a significant proportion 
of the “people of China,” including the usually inert peasant masses, were far from 
uninterested in the fate of China as a whole at the hands of foreigners and the prob- 
lems of the remote areas within China. The leaven of nationalism was active, and 
the desire for modernization was genuine. 

Part HI is entitled “Military Power in the Genesis of the Revolution.” Yoshihiro 
Hatano, of the University of Nagoya, writes of the “New Armies,” and Vidya Prakash 
Dutt, of the University of Delhi, describes the “First Week of the Revolution—the 
Wuchang Uprising.” He presents the interesting thesis that the new armies of the 
imperial regime were “more than agents of modernization in the upper strata of 
Chinese society.” They had links with the peasantry, and “it was the enlisted men and 
officers of the lowest rank who took the lead in revolt and forced their superiors to 
follow.” Dutt plays down the role of the Revolutionary Alliance in forwarding the 
revolution in 1911 and gives much credit to lesser known groups such as the Literary 
Institute and the Progressive Association, and to unorganized elements that spread 
their ideas largely through secret societies. 

Part IV is devoted to the “Limitations of Revolutionary Leadership.” Ernest P. 
Young, of the University of Michigan, writes about "Yuan Shib-k’ai’s Rise to the 
Presidency,” and Harold Z. Schiffrin, of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, dis- 
cusses the “Enigma of Sun Yat-Sen.” Neither Yuan nor Sun had the stature nor the 
capacity to comprehend or to lead the movement, which was bigger than its leaders. 
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The revolution swept on through its first phase and was subsequently channeled into 
its later phases by the Kuomintang and the Communists. 

It cannot be entirely claimed that this excellent book is solely a product of the 
younger generation of scholars in the China field. The influence of such pioneers in 
the field as John Fairbank, Arthur Wright, George Taylor, Albert Feuerwerker, 
Marius Jansen, and William Skinner is clearly evident. In my view, these distin- 
guished historians together have contributed to a hypothesis that contemporary 
revolutionary China is:deeply rooted in its own modern history, and what the world 
has on its hands in China is not a new dynasty but a new and distinctive country. 


Stanford University CraAups A, Buss 


CHINESE COMMUNIST POLITICS IN ACTION. By Roy Hofheinz, Jr., et al. 
Edited by 4. Doak Barnett. [Studies in Chinese Government and Politics, Num- 
ber 1.] (Seattle: University of Washington Press. 1969. Pp. xxvi, 620. $12.50.) 

CHOU EN-LAI: CHINA’S GRAY EMINENCE. By Kai-yu Hsu. [Anchor Books.] 

(Reprint; Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday and Company. 1969. Pp. xvi, 263. $1.75.) 


Chinese Communist Politics in Action is a symposium of eleven papers originally pre- 
sented at a conference on the Micro-Societal Study of the Chinese Political System 
sponsored in 1967 by the Joint Committee on Contemporary China of the American 
Council of Learned Societies and the Social Science Research Council. These papers, 
Doak Barnett says in the introduction, “are representative of some of the best research 
now being done on the political system in Communist China by a new generation of 
young scholars.” 

Covering a variety of topics ranging from a study of patterns of Communist in- 
fluence in rural China, 1923-1945, to social welfare and industrial workers on the 
current scene, these papers, with few exceptions, purport to examine small segments 
of Chinese Communism using Western political and sociological theories and method- 
ologies. It must be said at the outset that they are thoughtful and sometimes interesting 
essays and should contribute significantly to our knowledge of Communist China. 

As the authors themselves admit, because of the paucity of firm data, the con- 
clusions offered can only be tentative and suggestive of further hypotheses. The latter, 
in my view, is the chief value of the book. Although Chinese political behavior 
should not be regarded as sui generis requiring a uniquely different approach and 
expertise, it does not follow that all stages in the development of China’s political 
system can be studied dogmatically in terms of Western theories. Fortunately, the 
authors of this volume are always careful to point out the limitations and differences. 

At this stage, Chinese society itself is in flux and does not lend itself readily to 
conceptualization and broad generalizations. In this regard, one may therefore 
legitimately question the validity of looking at the quantifiable background of a 
small group of local and regional cadres for criteria of recruitment and degree of 
bureaucratization (Part II), for it is possible that at an early stage of modernization 
in any society job allocation is simply based on the availability of talent. Therefore 
the statistical data presented here may well be incidental to this developmental proc- 
ess. The value of these quantitative studies would, however, be enhanced if sup- 
plemented by further studies covering a longer span of time. 

The volume ends with a discussion by Michel Oksenberg of sources and method- 
ological problems in the study of contemporary China that should prove helpful to 
students in the field. ' 
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The volume on Chou En-lai by Kai-yu Hsu is a different genre. Based on some 
well-known historical sources and interviews with anonymous informants, it is a 
dramatized “biography” in the Chinese storytelling tradition, reminiscent of some 
recent anecdotal histories such as T’ang Jen’s “Chin Ling Ch’un Meng” series, From 
its pages Chou emerges, as expected, as a central figure throughout the history of the 
Chinese Communist movement—pragmatic, flexible, opportunistic, urbane, and 
human. It is a well-written and entertaining story and little else. No real biography 
of Chou will be written for a long time. 


Temple University S. M. Crru 


THE MODERN HISTORY OF MONGOLIA. By C. R. Bawden. [The Praeger 
Asia-Africa Series.] (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1968. Pp. xvii, 460. 
$11.50.) i 

Tuis exceedingly learned book recounts and analyzes in considerable detail the history 

of the area commonly known as Outer Mongolia. It begins when the Mongols came 

under Chinese or, rather, Manchu rule in the seventeenth century and concludes with 
the most recent developments in the so-called “Mongolian People’s Republic.” 

The author’s treatment of this subject is both perceptive and objective, as well as so 
exhaustive that at times the reader is almost overwhelmed by the sheer quantity of in- 
formation. Especially interesting and revealing is his description of perhaps the single 
most important event in the recent history of Mongolia, namely, Communist destruction 
of Lamaism, followed by the virtual extirpation of Buddhism as an organized religion 
among the Outer Mongols, Although staffed chiefly by parasitic, exploiting, and vice- 
ridden priests who were in large part responsible for the extraordinary prevalence of 
venereal disease among the Mongols and headed by an alcoholic Hutukhtu or “Living 
Buddha” so syphilitic that he was half blind, the lamaseries nevertheless commanded 
the pious allegiance of most Mongols. Together with collectivization of the Mongolian 
economy, their eradication was accomplished in the face of bitter, frequently armed, 
opposition on the part of the vast majority of the population. Since this resistance was 
suppressed largely by Soviet troops, the Communist regime in Outer Mongolia be- 
came utterly dependent on the Soviet Union, with the result that after 1933 Mongolia’s 
history is in most respects indistinguishable from that of the USSR. According to the 
author, this entailed both advantages and disadvantages for the Outer Mongols. On 
the one hand, under Stalin’s protégé Choibalsang, they suffered the same despotism 
and paranoidal purges that the Russian dictator imposed on the Soviet Union; at 
the same time, they benefited enormously from extensive Soviet technical and eco- 
nomic assistance, especially after 1950 when Communist China's efforts to acquire 
influence among the Outer Mongols caused the Russians, as well as Communist 
states in Eastern Europe, to provide Outer Mongolia with unprecedented aid of all 
kinds. This aid and social and economic reforms carried out by the Communist rulers 
of Outer Mongolia have rapidly transformed that country from a feudal society into 
what might be called a modern state, capable of providing its citizens with both rising 
living standards and an ever-higher degree of education and sophistication. As for 
Outer Mongolia’s relations with China, the author relates in detail the history of 
China’s aggression against its nomadic neighbors, culminating in the merciless ex- 
ploitation of the Mongols at the hands of Chinese merchants. The Outer Mongols 
were freed from this burden only by the intervention of the Soviet Union and the 
establishment of a Communist government in Outer Mongolia. In fact, it is doubtful 
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that, without the Soviet Union, an independent Mongol state could have survived 
into modern times. Consequently, the author has no doubts concerning Outer Mon- 
golia’s position with respect to the current Sino-Soviet conflict. "All material progress 
in Mongolia depends ultimately on the willingness of her allies to go on carrying 
much of the cost of her development," he maintains. “As a .corollary, Mongolia will 
doubtless remain inside the Soviet section of the divided communist world." 

I enthusiastically recommend this book to anyone interested in the revolutionary 
process in the so-called “backward,” “underdeveloped,” “emerging,” or “third world” 
areas of the earth. | 


Vassar College l Donar» G. GruuiN ` 


THE JAPANESE COMMUNIST PARTY, 1922-1945. By George M. Beckmann 
and Okubo Genji. (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. 1969. Pp. 453. 
$12.50.) 

Tus book is a very competent, detailed study of the prewar history of Japanese Com- 

munism, the Japanese Communist party, and the efforts of the Comintern to support, 

revive, and reorganize them in the face of ruthless suppression by the Japanese 
police. The narrative divides itself into three periods with essentially the same cycle. 

The first period covers the struggle, including widespread disagreement on theory and 

strategy, to organize the first party in July 1922, the subsequent extensive arrests of its 

leadership, and the party's dissolution in 1924. In the second period (1925-1929), during 
which the Comintern played a decisive role, the same cycle occurred. The second party 

was formed in 1926 and dissolved in 1929. In the final period from 1930 to 1945, 

Communism as a movement failed to survive the pressures of Japanese nationalism, 

expansionism, and war. 

In covering these developments, the authors lave emphasized the shifts in leader- 
ship within the Communist movement in Japan and the differences among the 
leaders and between them and the Comintern, especially on the theoretical and strate- 
gic basis for Japanese Communism. For example, in the Fourth Comintern's platform 
of 1922 and in the Theses of 1927 and 1932, Moscow argued that Japan's heritage and 
state of capitalistic development required a revolution in two stages, namely, 
a bourgeois-democratic revolution that would develop into a socialist revolution under 
the leadership of the Japanese Communist party. Hence, Japanese Communism must 
oppose imperialist wars, advocate the abolition of the monarchy and the establishment 
of basic political, social and economic reforms. For their part, many Japanese theo- 
rists challenged parts of the Theses and gave their own interpretation to Communism 
as it applied to Japan. In the end, most of them either conformed to the Comintern’s 
dictates or defected. 

As sources, the authors have extensively used reports and records of various govern- 
ment ministries, the writings of the leading Japanese Communists, including the 
party's official publications, and extensive published works on the leftist movement. 
One-fourth of the text is devoted to translations of all of the important Theses, to 
biographical sketches of over fifty of the leading Communists, and to a special chron- 
ology. The reader, whether interested in international Communism or in ‘this period 
of Japanese history, will find this volume of interest and a mine of detailed informa- 
tion. The study happily complements George Totten’s The Social Democratic Move- 
ment in Prewar Japan (1966) and Robert A. Scalapino’s The Japanese Communist 
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Movement 1920-1966 (1967), which devotes only the first chapter to the years prior to 
1933- 
The authors have clearly achieved their objective of covering Japan’s prewar secret 
Communist movement and its double role of spreading Marxism and serving as a 
precursor to the postwar Japanese Communist party. They have also shown clearly 
how the nature of Japanese prewar society made it impossible for Communism to co- 
exist with it. As it is clear from this study that the Comintern was a predominant factor 
in keeping prewar Communism alive in Japan, with so many Japanese going to the 
Soviet Union and many being trained at the Eastern Workers Communist University, 
Kutobe, one wishes that space might have been found to collect in one chapter the 
detailed information on that subject alone. Because the book contains so many de- 
tails, the reader will find himself returning to it often. 


Columbia University Hvcu Borton 


SAIONJI-HARADA MEMOIRS: FRAGILE VICTORY. PRINCE SAIONJI 
AND THE 1930 LONDON TREATY ISSUE, FROM THE MEMOIRS OF 
BARON HARADA KUMAO. Translated with an introduction and annotations 
by Thomas Francis Mayer-Oakes. (Detroit: Wayne State University Press. 1968. 
Pp. 330. $10.00.) 


Tue Saionji-Harada Memoirs, first made broadly known through án English trans- 
lation used in the Tokyo war crimes trials, significantly elucidates the behind-the- 
scenes world of prewar Japan’s decision making. In the latest version Professor Mayer- 
Oakes focuses only upon that section devoted to the issue of the London Naval Treaty. 
His translation is based on the first of the nine-volume Iwanami publication of Baron 
Harada Kumao’s diary entitled Saionji kō to seikyoku [Prince Saionji and the Polit- 
ical Situation]. Harada’s diary is “a meticulously detailed report of the political in- 
telligence he gathered for Saionji,” that sole surviving Genro and the last Japanese 
deferred to as “uniquely representing the Emperor’s will.” 

Mayer-Oakes enhances the value of Harada’s diary by his introduction and nu- 
merous explanatory and bibliographic notes. He points out ambiguities and clarifies 
the circumstances associated with peculiarities of Japanese political behavior, with 
Harada’s task of communicating with individuals of various station, and with un- 
stated passages taken for granted by those for whom the diary was meant to be read. 
Especially instructive is his discussion of the theory and practice of the imperial insti- 
tution, the Genro, and the Supreme Command. However Mayer-Oakes’s succinctness 
might well have given way to expansive explanations of the fascinating and really 
basic question dealing with the responsibility of advisers in a state based on the doc- 
trine of transcendent imperial sovereignty. Indeed, the whole issue of the London 
Naval Treaty pivoted on the opposing responses to the questions, “Where does ulti- 
mate authority for decisions rest?” and “Who is the final adviser?” l 

In this vibrant and accurate translation Mayer-Oakes offers the English reader a 
prism to observe how Saionji assisted the Hamaguchi government to maneuver the 
treaty past the formidable opposition of the chief of the naval general staff, Kato 
Kanji; the Supreme War Council chaired by the revered Fleet Admiral Togo Heiha- 
chiro; and the Privy Council conservatives led by Hiranuma Kiichiró and Ito Miyoji. 
Throughout the episode, the Minister of War, General Ugaki Kazunari, showed only 
token interest in "the Navy's problem." Despite Ugaki's illness during much of the 
time, it is difficult to avoid the notion that the diary portrays army authorities as lack- 
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ing in prescience. But that portrayal is not the work of the author, who wisely cautions 
that "Like Stendhal’s observer at Waterloo Harada is eyewitness to large events . . . yet 
his view is from a position of limited horizons.” 


University of Oregon ' G. RALPH FALCONERI 


KOREA: DEMOCRACY ON TRIAL. By Joh» Kiechiang Oh. (Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press. 1968. Pp. xiv, 240. $7.95.) 


Wiruour Professor Oh’s careful and objective study, the long background of a polit- 
ical crisis in Seoul during the fall of 1969 might not be so thoroughly understood, Once 
again (as in the case of President Syngman Rhee), the personality of a single leader, 
General Chung Hee Park (Pak Chóng-hi), scemed to raise the specter of "personalism," 
as opposed to “institutionalism,” and to place Korean "democracy on trial.” As ex- 
pected, the attempt to set aside a constitutional limitation of two successive terms as 
President sparked bitter and violent response on the part of fragmented opposition 
parties and of students. 

As is made clear in this study, the Republic of t (South) Korea, like other emerging 
nations, has actually faced numerous political problems: the legacy of harsh colonial 
rule by Japan; division of the country; war that ravaged the whole peninsula; popular 
uprisings that toppled the seemingly impregnable Rhee regime; a military coup, rule 
by decree, and entrenchment of the Third Republic. All of these factors are ably man- 
aged by the author, who has done extensive research in original and English sources, 
supplemented by Japanese materials. The result is the most authoritative study in 
English of South Korean politics. 

In light of contemporary events, the most interesting analyses are of two selected 
opposition forces. Divergent views of student dissent are covered, ranging from “po- 
litical development". through "democracy" to “revolution.” Equally impressive is 
Oh's characterization of the military, which, as a result of the Korean War, became 
the fourth largest armed force in the world. In postwar Korea, "the armed forces re- 
mained the most powerful and effective organization in the nation, in both the absolute 
and the relative senses." In contrast, other institutions have been "embryonic, parasitic, 
or anemic." l 

Fascinating indeed, and now timely, is the brief section on “General Park: The 
Man and His Ideas.” Obviously, according to the author, the man has concentrated 
less on “belief in democracy,” and more on the projection of “an image of a heroic 
leader.” On the other hand, Park has profited from the spectacular success of the 
First Five-Year Plan (1962-1966), which produced an average annual gain of 8.5 
per cent in GNP, far higher than that of any Asian state. A longer time, Oh thinks, 
will prove whether economic progress has been matched by political development 
and sophistication on the part of citizens of the Republic of Korea. 

The author was born in Korea and studied first at Seoul National and later at 
Marquette and Columbia Universities. With a doctorate in international relations from 
Georgetown, he served on the Korean Mission to the UN in 1957~1958. At present he 
is associate professor of political science at Marquette University. 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey , AnbATH W. Borgs 
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THE INDIAN PRESS (A COLLECTION OF PAPERS PRESENTED AT THE 
FOURTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE INSTITUTE, MYSORE— 
1966). Edited by S. P. Sen. (Calcutta: Institute of Historical Studies. 1967. Pp. 
166. $6.00.) 


In the study of modern Indian history the development of the press is a subject of 
particular importance. This is because in India, unlike many Western nations, the 
press developed well in advance of either representative political institutions or popu- 
lar education. During the nineteenth century the Indian press, in many respects, filled 
the role of an opposition political party while its function as an educator and agent 
of social change was more significant than in many other countries. Yet, rather sur- 
prisingly, apart from two or three general studies, comparatively little work has been 
done on the development of the Indian press. The Institute of Historical Studies, 
Calcutta, deserves to be complimented on devoting an annual conference to this sub- 
ject and, in particular, for focusing attention on the vernacular press, the “grass roots” 
of the press in India. 

Unfortunately, however, the caliber of the articles rarely measures up to the po- 
tential of the subject, and the volume as a whole, as Dr. Sen acknowledges in his 
preface, suffers from wide disparities in content and subject matter. While the empha- 
sis of the volume is on modern India, two articles are included on news writing in the 
medieval period. The latter subject is interesting; in fact, Dr. J. N. Sarkar’s article on 
“News-Writers of Mughal India” is undoubtedly the most scholarly in the whole vol- 
ume, but the connection between it and modern journalism is remote. Of the other 
articles, there is too much overlapping between the two on Bengali journalism; the 
same is true, to a lesser extent, of the two brief papers on the Kannada press. But the 
main weakness of these four papers, as well as of the remaining ones on the Hindi, 
Urdu, Tamil, and Telugu press, is that they tend to be more descriptive and chrono- 
logical rather than analytical and thematic in their treatment. All of them provide 
much useful factual information regarding the various publications, and scholars will 
also find the comprehensive bibliography helpful. Perhaps the greatest service of the 
volume, however, will be to stimulate further scholarly inquiry into the growth and © 
influence of the vernacular press in India. 


University of Manitoba E. C. MourroN 


GANDHI AND MODERN INDIA. By Penderel Moon. (New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company. 1969. Pp. 312. $6.95.) 


Mosr biographies of Gandhi have been written by devotees id admirers, with the 
result that they are commonly quite uncritical in their approach to Gandhi and his 
place in India's modern history. Penderel Moon’s new book falls into a different 
category. He writes from the perspective of an Englishman who spent fifteen years 
in the Indian Civil Service (1929 to 1944), and his book is refreshingly free from the 
usual pieties. 

His central concern is with Gandhi's role in the political leadership of Indian na- 
tionalism, and he gives relatively little attention to other dimensions of Gandhi's ca- 
reer as religious teacher and as social reformer. As a result, the core of the book con- 
sists of a detailed account of the interplay between the Indian National Congress and 
the British authorities; the Muslim League and other Indian political groups period- 
ically enter into the narrative. Unfortunately, this sometimes makes for rather arid 
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reading when the subtleties and technicalities of intricate negotiations are being 
traced. 

Moon’s judgments, often shrewd and pointed, on Gandhi’s methods and actions 
are worthy of careful consideration. Yet there is a dangerous blind spot in Moon’s 
approach: his credulous acceptance of the mythology that British rule was inten- 
tionally aimed toward India’s freedom. Thus, he writes that “the civil disobedience 
movement [of 1930-1931] did not deflect the British from their purpose. Their policy 
of advancing India stage by stage along the road to full self-government remained 
unaltered.” 

Such simplistic nonsense is out of place in a work that is presented as a serious 
historical study. Moon has the perspicacity to see through Gandhian poses. Yet he fails 
to achieve comparable insights with respect to British policy and the diverse motiva- 
tions from which it was derived. Moon specifically rejects the notion that Gandhi was 
“the author of India’s freedom,” but he does so on the implausible ground that India 
had already been clearly launched on the path to independence before Gandhi's 
entrance into nationalist politics in 1919. 

Given this set of underlying assumptions, it is not surprising that Moon’s book 
does little to advance our understanding of the complex interaction between Britain 
and Indian nationalism in the interwar years. Its main value lies in the fact that it 
provides a useful antidote to the more mindless enthusiasms of Gandhiolatry. 


Sir George Williams University Martin Demma Lewis 


THE BIRTH OF INDIAN CIVILIZATION: INDIA AND PAKISTAN BE- 
FORE 5oo B.C. By Bridget and Raymond Allchin. [Pelican Books.] (Baltimore: 
Penguin Books. 1968. Pp. 365. $2.25.) 

Tue need for a general account of the prehistory of South Asia has grown dramatically 
since Pelican published Piggott’s Prehistoric India in 1950. Two related developments 
have created this need and at the same time made it possible to fill it. The great num- 
ber of excavations that have been carried out in the last twenty years have greatly 
augmented the previously meager body of data available on prehistoric India and 
Pakistan. At the same time, the proliferation of these reports has also increased the 
number of problems that need solving. For example, we now know that the so-called 
Indus Valley civilization extended as far as the Ganges in the northeast and as far as 
Gujarat in the southeast; that there were numerous Neolithic and Chalcolithic cul. 
tures all over India, especially in the Deccan and the south; that a “Black-and-Red 
Ware” culture flourished in an area forming an arc from Bengal and Bihar in the 
east to Rajasthan in the west; and that an “Iron Age Painted Grey Ware” culture 
flourished in the Ganges Valley. Before 1950 the chronological relationships of ex- 
cavated cultures in different regions were difficult if not impossible to establish. Since 
then, the availability of a large number of radiocarbon dates has made it possible to 
establish an absolute chronology for these and other cultures in the different regions of 
the subcontinent. The Allchins have done an admirable job of creating order out of 
this mounting chaos. 

Part One of the book begins with a chapter on geography and continues with a 
comprehensive, detailed, and integrated chronological, region-by-region account, 
beginning with the early Stone Age and ending with a discussion of the Gangetic 
(Aryan) civilization before 500 s.c. Part Two contains chapters on settlement patterns, 
agriculture, trade, and technology. A small chapter deals with art and religion. The 
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book also includes thirty-two plates of photographs, seventy-five instructive maps and 
diagrams, a select list of radiocarbon dates, a select bibliography, and detailed refer- 
ences for each chapter. 

The authors have adopted what they call a “geographical approach” in their book; 
that is, they have proceeded to isolate clusters of cultural traits by region and to an- 
alyze their relationships with each other. The authors succeed in using this approach. 
They avoid the “nose to the ground” reluctance of some archaeologists of India to 
offer interpretations of their data, while at the same time avoiding the heady specula- 
tions engaged in by others. Some of their arguments will, I am sure, cause some anxiety 
and distress. To give only two examples, Aryan invasions, floods, and soil exhaus- 
tion have all in their turn been used to explain the decline of the Indus Valley civiliza- 
tion around 1750 s.c. The authors take the position, which they support with new 
evidence, that the decline was certainly accompanied, if not caused, by intrusions of 
“Aryan” foreigners from Iran and Central Asia. The second example is the authors’ 
attempt to relate the “Black-and-Red Ware” culture to the complex of cultures and 
events of the post-Indus period. Here the Allchins revive a once-popular view that 
there were two major “waves” of Aryan intrusions and settlements. They argue that 
the second wave gradually pushed the first Aryan settlers out of the upper Ganges 
Valley. The second wave of settlers is linked to the “Painted Grey Ware” culture and 
the Aryans of the Vedic texts (ca. 1000~500 B.c.), while those displaced are linked to 
the “Black-and-Red Ware” culturé and the ancestors of the later speakers of Bengali 
and Marathi. I find these and other arguments of the Allchins’ convincing for the 
most part. Their book is a major contribution. 


University of Chicago Rowarp INDEN 


BREAKTHROUGH IN BURMA: MEMOIRS OF A REVOLUTION, 1939-1946. 
By Ba Maw. (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1968. Pp. xxiii, 460. 
$8.75.) 

Dr. Ba Maw was one of the colorful personalities of the nationalist movement of pre- 

war Burma. An intelligent, adaptable person, he was also highly emotional, strongly 

Anglophobe, politically ambitious, and personally vain. He was a bit too Europeanized 

to identify with the Burmese people generally, whom he regarded with some measure 

of condescension. He lost out politically during the war as a result of his too thorough- 

going acceptance of Tokyo’s Greater East Asian objectives, in which he developed a 

personal stake. Ba Maw’s manuscript account of his pre-1945 role is one of the few 

historically significant items to be smuggled out of Burma during the blight of the 

Ne Win dictatorship, and its publication is most welcome. What is lacking in the two 

forewords, particularly, is some acknowledgment that the book is a highly ex parte 

account, and that it displays many of the values and shortcomings characteristic of 
memoir presentations. Perhaps the most valuable portions of the story relate to the 
dilemma posed by the outbreak of the European war in 1939, to Ba Maw's early con- 
tacts with Japanese agents, including the amazing Colonel Suzuki, and especially to 
his moving account of the British defeat and the tragic exodus of the Indian popula- 
tion. Ás an important actor in Burma's pre-1945 history, Ba Maw deserves to have 
his say. 

Several examples of his deficiencies as a historian will have to suffice. Ba Maw 
omits or distorts historical evidence that fits badly into his assumed posture as the na- 
tionalist hero of Burma’s break-through. Few informed outsiders and no Burmans 
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will be impressed by his claims. The Saya San rebellion, which brought Ba Maw into 
the political limelight, was not a mass peasant rising, and reference to the 1936 stu- 
dent strike is omitted apparently because Ba Maw, as Minister of Education, was 
embarrassed at the time. He characterizes the Thakins generally as the products of a 
social eruption of depression times, which brought to the surface the economically 
unemployed and rootless, a few good ones mingled with a vast crowd of the worst. 
Their very deficiencies made them qualify as the authentic representatives of the 
frustrated masses. Ba 'Maw’s Sinyetha party did not, as claimed, win the election of 
1936, and he became Premier only with the support of dissident and minority repre- 
sentatives in the Council. He makes only one apology for his pro-Japanese stand, 
namely his role in recruiting some 65,000 forced labor victims for use on the Burma 
portion of the "Railway of Death." There is doubtless some need to reassess Aung 
San's historic role, but Ba Maw's case is not strengthened by his spiteful characteriza- 
tion of Burma's national hero as a moody, befuddled, insecure young man, twice a 
turncoat, and the author of the naked Japanese-style military oppression of General 
Ne Win. Aung San will not lack defenders. 


Ohio University : Joun F. Cap 


THE UNITED STATES AND MALAYSIA. By James W. Gould. [The American 
Foreign Policy Library.] (Cambridge, Mass.:: Harvard University Press. 1969. 
Pp. x, 267. $6.95.) 

Prorzssor Gould of Scripps College and Claremont Graduate School, and a former 
Peace Corps director in Malaysia, has written the latest addition to “The American 
Foreign Policy Library" series, and his book has the virtues and the many drawbacks 
of its companion volumes. The general reader wanting a rough, usually a very rough, 
over-all impression of Malaysia's history, politics, and current problems can get it in 
these pages. There are brief chapters or sections on geography and population, 
government and social development, economics, educational and language problems, 
and relations with People's China, the Philippines, and other Asian nations, as well as 
with the US. Few facets of Malaysia's major domestic predicaments, from the 
Chinese-Malayan communal problem to Kuala Lumpur's frequently strained rela- 
tions with the Borneo states, do not get at least some mention here, if only in passing. 
With some exceptions Gould's grasp of Malaysia's foreign policy interests is generally 
adequate, and it is useful to have his concise summary, however brief, of American 
concerns with the region. But, probably not least because of the demand of the format 
of the series, Gould's volume is so studded with inaccuracies, faulty (because unquali- 
fied) or misleading generalizations, and serious omissions, that some may well ques- 
tion its value even for the beginning reader. 

In the chapter on government and politics there is, for example, no mention of the 
Democratic Action party nor of the Gerakan Ra'ayat Malaysia, while the complex 
reasons for the dissatisfaction and aspirations of the Chinese democratic Left and its 
allies in the Malayan intelligentsia are virtually ignored, although all of these form the 
essential background to the elections of May 1969 and their tragic aftermath. Gould 
does not distinguish on pages rro-ri between the Malayan Communist party and the 
Clandestine Communist Organization in Sarawak, and it is simply incorrect to say 
that after the end of the Indonesian Confrontation in 1966 "most of the guerillas were 
rounded up." To the contrary, most of the guerrillas found new organizational havens 
in the Pasokan Gerilja Rakjat Sarawak and later the Paraku, active since the close of 
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1967, but with which the author appears to be unfamiliar. Gould’s analysis of the 
origins of the anti-Malaysian Indonesian confrontation campaign is particularly de- 
fective because he appears to be unaware of the link between this campaign and 
Indonesia’s New Guinea policy and its domestic implications, particularly the role of 
the Indonesian Communist party. Hence, the curious circumstance wherein In- 
donesia first officially welcomed Malaysia in November 1961 before turning against 
it is not considered either. 

The author also appears unfamiliar both with Rahman’s interview in The Straits 
Times of November 20, 1968, on the subject of Communist China’s foreign policies 
and with the Malaysian government’s White Paper, The Path of Violence to Abso- 
lute Power (1968), or he would not have written that “in recent years there has been 
a mellowing of Malaysia’s views on China”; the reverse, rather, is true. Islam is 
described as re-enforcing the Malay attitude of fatalism, a view that does not explain 
why, elsewhere in Southeast Asia, Islamic influence has had such an energizing effect. 
Nor is it factually correct to say that the Dutch, after they conquered Malacca in 
1641, "proceeded to neglect the port in favor of Batavia." Malacca remained vital to 
the Dutch East India Company's Asian entrepót trade. The author's view of the 
Bugis fulfilling a role similar to “Swiss mercenaries” hardly explains their enduring 
presence in Malaya, especially not since the author later notes that “the Bugis sent 
colonists to Selangor.” And does the author really believe that the Malay has greater 
need of “privacy” than the Chinese? 


University of Bridgeport Justus M. vAN DER Knozr 


ROYAL AUSTRALIAN NAVY, 1942-1945. By G. Hermon Gill. [Australia in the 
War of 1939-1945, Series 2 (Navy), Volume IL] (Canberra: Australian War 
Memorial; distrib. by Angus and Robertson, Sydney. 1968. Pp. xviii, 753. $A4.00.) 


Tue Royal Australian Navy in World War II consisted of a small force of cruisers, 
destroyers, and lesser vessels operating almost invariably as parts of great Allied fleets 
and task forces commanded by American and British admirals. In the period covered 
by this volume, the second in the official history of the Australian Navy in World 
War II, Australian naval units served principally in the areas of greatest concern to 
the home country: in General Douglas MacArthur’s Southwest Pacific Area as part 
of the US Seventh Fleet and with British Empire fleet units in the Indian Ocean. The 
threat to Australia posed by the Japanese thrust southward following Pearl Harbor 
forced the withdrawal of all but minor units from the British fleets operating in the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean, 

Telling the story of naval units scattered among the fleets of greater allies is a 
peculiarly difficult task. G. Hermon Gill has attempted to do so by fitting it into the 
larger history of naval warfare in World War II, concentrating particularly on the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans. This represents a tour de force that he is not always able 
to bring off successfully. Transitions from one sphere of the naval war to another are 
often abrupt, and it is difficult at times to grasp the role of the Australian Navy amidst 
the sound and fury of the major actions of the US Pacific Fleet. That role does, 
nevertheless, eventually emerge, and the details on the operations of Australian ships 
in such battles as the Coral Sea and Leyte Gulf represent an original contribution. 
Since much of the book is concerned with the story of major naval actions of 
the war, this contribution is limited, for the author adds little to the works of 
Samuel Eliot Morison and Captain S. W. Roskill covering the American and British 
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naval actions of the war. Indeed, Gill relies heavily on and quotes at length from 
Morison and Roskill, using their works as sources on strategic decisions and land 
actions far better covered in official British and American military histories. He does 
disagree at times, in the interests of Australia, with Morison's conclusions and interpre- 
tations, and these disagreements are provocative. 

Overall, Gill shows a single-minded devotion to the Mahan thesis of the importance 
of sea power and attributes the Allied victory to superiority at sea without much 
consideration of the relative contribution of land and air forces. The book is sparsely 
documented and contains no bibliography though it is evident that the author has 
used Australian naval records to good advantage. The volume, along with its 
predecessor, will serve as a valuable reminder to Americans of the importance of the 
naval contribution of a smaller ally to victory in the Pacific in World War II. 


Department of the Army Roserr W. CoaKLey 


Americas 


A HISTORY OF PUBLIC HEALTH IN NEW YORK CITY, 1625-1866. By John 
Duffy. (New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 1968. Pp. xix, 619. $11.50.) 


Tue enactment of the New York Metropolitan Health Bill in 1866 marked a decisive 
turning point in the history of public health not only in New York City but in the 
United States as a whole. A basic problem that concerned pioneer public health 
workers was the lack of adequate administrative machinery. The civil service during 
the early nineteenth century was small in numbers, limited in function, and recruited 
almost wholly by patronage. Change from a haphazard to a more efficient administra- 
tion was essential to the development of an increasingly complicated urban society. In 
fact, the provision ofla stable administrative structure made it easier to incorporate new 
knowledge into public health practice. It was in New York City that such an organiza- 
tion was first created in the United States, as a model for others to follow. 

In 1966 the New York City Department of Health celebrated the centennial of its 
forerunner, the Metropolitan Board of Health. As one of the activities marking this 
anniversary, the department invited Professor John Duffy to write a history of public 
health in New York City. The first of the projected two volumes has now appeared, 
covering the evolution of community action with respect to health from the foundation 
of the town by the Dutch to the culmination of the sanitary reform movement in the 
establishment of the, Metropolitan Board of Health. Based on extensive use of manu- 
script and printed sources, as well as of the relevant secondary literature, Duffy's 
study makes a major contribution to the history of public health in the United States. 
Beginning with the Dutch frontier post established at the mouth of the Hudson, the 
author traces the growth of the community from village to town to city and the 
means by which, at various stages, efforts were made to deal with problems of public 
health. Duffy's far-reaching account includes within its scope epidemic diseases, street 
sanitation and nuisances, water supply and sewerage, food and market regulation, 
hospitals and medical care, social welfare, public administration, and immigration. 
The result is as much a social history of New York City as an account of its health 
aspects. 

While the general outlines of the history of public health in New York City are 
not new, earlier versions have been supplemented with considerable detail. Moreover, 
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whenever the national history of public health in the United States is written, it will 
have to be based on a number of local and state histories. Duffy has produced two 
useful examples in his earlier history of medicine in Louisiana and in the present ` 
history of public health in New York City. 

Finally, it is important to keep in mind that a complex urban civilization requires 
appropriate societal mechanisms for handling a variety of group problems, not least 
those concerned with health. Since we are today in a period of change analogous in 
some ways to that of one hundred years ago, Duffy's perspective is a useful one. 

'The book is well produced, convenient to use, and relatively reasonable in price. 
It certainly deserves to be read and used by American social historians, historians 
of medicine and public health, those in the health professions, and others concerned 
with urban health problems. 


Yale University GzoncE Rosen 


PURITANISM AND THE WILDERNESS: THE INTELLECTUAL SIGNIFI- 
CANCE OF THE NEW ENGLAND FRONTIER, 1629-1700. By Peter N. 
Carroll. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1969. Pp. xi, 243. $7.50.) 


T avowed intent of this volume is the determination of “the role of the wilderness 
in the thought of . . . the settlers of New England.” In pursuing this end, the author 
has ransacked the writings of New England's "intellectual elites” and strung his 
findings together in a narrative bristling with quotation marks. The result is a se- 
quential series of definitions of “wilderness” as reflected in New England writings to, 
1700, all of which seem to add up to this: wilderness as Biblical metaphor was im- 
ported as part of the cultural baggage of the New Englanders to describe both the 
reality of the New World and the social mission of the Puritans; yet ultimately the 
real wilderness was not only discerned apart from the metaphor, but worked against 
both metaphor and social mission. 

That a reviewer so tentatively puts forth the thesis of a book can only be deplored. 
But the fact is that the volume is more confused than cogent. It is frustratingly 
repetitive. We are, for example, offered three slightly variant versions of the line, “the 
ocean voyage preconditioned the Puritans for the novelties of the American wilder- 

ess” within three pages. The author uses “Puritan,” “New Englander,” and “colon- 
ists" synonymously and regularly displays the difficulties of proceeding without a 
definition by almost apologetic phrases to the effect that a particular “Puritan” idea, 
“to be sure,” was “shared by most Englishmen.” Above all, while he recognizes the 
problems of intellectual history and acknowledges in his preface the uncertain rela- 
tionship between ideas and reality and between ideas as articulated by the few and 
held by the many, these problems are ignored in the text. We are offered such simplis- 
tic assertions as “George Cleeve of Casco Bay implied the true sentiments among the 
mass of people"—so much for the relationship of the intellectual elite and the lower 
sort of men; and “the commitment to community in Puritan Massachusetts represented 
more than a theoretical exercise; it also satisfied the needs of a frontier society"—so 
much for the relationship of ideas and reality. 

That the American wilderness as it was and as it was discerned had an effect 
upon Puritanism and upon men in general is certain. Many have written around and 
on the subject. Psychology, sociology, anthropology are even now offering us 
tools by which to bridge the gap between the articulate who, in the main, leave us the 
evidence of the past, and the inarticulate who are history’s proper subject. With time 
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and thought, Carroll might well have contributed vastly toward the understanding of 
a very complicated question, and his plethora of data, the very awkwardness of his 
Puritanism, and the prefatory remarks as to the difficulties of intellectual history indi- 
cate as much. That he has not seems the regrettable consequence of haste. 


University of New Hampshire Darretr B. RuTMAN 


THE VIRGINIA DYNASTIES: THE EMERGENCE OF “KING” CARTER 
AND THE GOLDEN AGE. By Clifford Dowdey. (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company. 1969. Pp. x, 438. $10.00.) 


Tur is the kind of book that drives a professional historian reviewing it almost to 
distraction. It calls to mind the work of a genius who flaunts rules of the craft— 
perhaps because he skipped the apprenticeship—yet says something significant in an 
unmistakable way. On one side, the scales are weighted with factual errors, occa- 
sional anachronisms, and questionable judgments on subordinate matters. On the 
opposite arm, the burden is a fundamental insight, presented with conviction and art. 
Who would not, however uneasy in professional conscience, forgive venial sins for 
the greater good? 

The Virginia Dynasties deals with the fifty years between Bacon’s Rebellion and 
the death of "King" Carter in 1732. Immediately preceding Virginia's "golden age,” 
this half century is a kind of formative period in which the author finds two 
parallel processes resolving themselves. In politics the growth of a governing caste— 
"country born" and' capable—gave Virginia a characteristic leadership and behavior. 
At the same time a, merchant-planter class emerged to organize and superintend the 
economy of the colony. Though the two processes were intimately related, the latter 
has moved in eclipse behind the seductive caricature of the planter as socialite and 
statesman. The author's emphasis on the importance of the merchant-planters and 
his analysis of those prosaic enterprises yielding fortunes that differed from those of 
ordinary tobacco producers are the outstanding contributions of this book. 

Students of the cighteenth-century Chesapeake can hardly be surprised at Mr. 
Dowdey’s reading. From Bruce and Bassett down to the present, the secondary 
literature has contained evidence that should long ago have been construed to clarify 
the economic rise of the “gentry” or “aristocracy.” More recently an article here and 
there has sketched the architecture of an individual fortune or has spoken of fortune 
building in general. But, prior to The Virginia Dynasties, no one has so clearly 
described these entrepreneurs (the merchant-planters) in their multiple pursuits as 
merchants, land speculators, factors, and exchange bankers and brought them prop- 
erly into the mainstream of Chesapeake history. Consequently Freshmen still recite 
the ancient half-truths about planters, and even graduate students carve up Virginia 
into great tracts cultivated by slaves while the masters dispensed lavish hospitality 
and slipped mindlessly into debt. What the intelligent layman believes, if the sub- 
ject crosses his mind at all, might be interesting to hear. Now, at last, Dowdey 
puts the economically successful Virginian in his proper historical setting and gives 
him a functional label: merchant-planter. At least one scholar on the brink of publica- 
tion is left with the feeling that he has been scooped. 

The Virginia Dynasties is not documented. It is not clear whether the author 
arrived at his results from new research in the sources or from perceptive reading 
of the bulky and sometimes undependable secondary literature. Quite likely both, 
with each reinforcing the other, to judge from his select bibliography. But the ques- 
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tion, as with all inquiries about the origin of an important insight, does not really. 
matter. The results count: the emphasis on the importance of the merchant-planters 
and the analysis of the enterprises that give them a surprising resemblance to manag- 
ers of lucrative agrocommercial complexes today. , 

In elaborating his theme the author makes choices, as historians must when they 
realize that they cannot accomplish everything. Instead of the broad context of the 
imperial school, which emphasized relationships among elements of the Empire 
frequently from the vantage point of Whitehall and the London merchant com- 
munity, he focuses on provincial Virginia; this is also a necessary component for 
understanding the resolution of tensions and accords within the English-speaking 
world. He keeps the commonalty well in the background, because this is a study in 
power, economic and political, and therefore of personages. Even within these limits 
Dowdey claims no more than a narrative presentation that stems from his early 
writing as a novelist. Accordingly, let us not talk about the final word. There is still 
much to do, but it will be done in air that has been cleared. And let it be said that 
again a nonprofessional has scored. If the sequel promised by his publishers does as 
much for the “golden age,” some among us may wonder whether bohemia does not 
offer better preparation for historical writing than the graduate thicket in the grove 
of academe. 


University of Georgia Avusrey C. LAND 


THE FOUNDING OF A NATION: A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN REVO- 
LUTION 1763-1776. By Merrill Jensen. (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1968. Pp. xiii, 735. $13.50.) 

A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By John R. Alden. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1969. Pp. vii, 541, xvi. $10.00.) 


‘Tue publication of big books on the American Revolution by two senior scholars in 
the field is an occasion for special notice. The bigger book, by Professor Merrill 
Jensen, deals with events down to the Declaration of Independence, and, in effect, 
completes the trilogy—first volume last—begun three decades ago with The Articles 
of Confederation, and carried forward in The New Nation. Professor John Alden 
has surveyed the whole Revolution in a single volume, a task for which his earlier 
books in the "New American Nation" and "History of the South" series have pre- 
pared him. On the surface the two books under review appear similar: they are both 
“straight” histories; that is, they are narrative accounts emphasizing politics. This 
traditional approach to a subject rich in general narrative as well as monographic 
work naturally raises questions: Are the new books better? Do they add to knowl- 
edge or improve understanding? Each author has addressed himself to these ques- 
tions. Alden says in the first sentence that his "version of that momentous convulsion 
differs from all those offered by other historians," and goes on to point out that, 
surprisingly, no "modern and relatively detailed book devoted precisely to the era of 
the Revolution" exists. Jensen is more modest; refusing to join the search for 
causes, motives, or the deeper meaning of revolutionary rhetoric, he aims "to set 
forth as fully as possible the complex history" of Anglo-American political conflict 
from 1763 to 1776. With the authors’ rather different intentions in mind, comparison ` 
reveals, beneath the surface of a familiar story being told once again, two very 
different kinds of historical writing. 

Without question, Alden was engaged in writing a popular history, directed be- 
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yond the academic community. There are no notes, although a long, somewhat 
perfunctory "Essay upon Authorities" signals that the author is a serious scholar. The 
narrative moves briskly, pausing only for an anecdote, a biographical sketch, or brief 
reflections on ultimate consequences. The style and tone are evidently meant to 
convey a hardheaded understanding of men along with a proper respect for the 
magnificent drama in which they played parts. 

Jensen, on the other hand, had scholars rather than general readers in mind. He 
writes clearly and forcefully but without ornament; he cites evidence without em- 
barrassment. He has put his account together bit by bit, and, if parts of the pains- 
takiagly assembled narrative detract from the dramatic quality of the whole, he does 
not seem to have been troubled. He is concerned less with the biography of leaders 
than with their public actions, especially with establishing exactly what was said or 
written, and the exact sequence in which events occurred. 

The differences in form and intention between the books reflect differences on 
basic issues: for example, “Newspapers are especially bad guides to sentiment, for 
they dote upon extremes and feed on fighting . ' (Alden, p. 125). In contrast, 
o cas played; a tremendous role in political ‘fife from the Stamp Act onward. 

. The newspapers, far more than most pamphlets, appealed to the mass of the 
iple; stirred their emotions, and urged them to action" (Jensen, pp. 127-28). When 
the authors deal with the same events, these differences affect interpretation, however 
much each may have sought to avoid any tiresome commitment to a frame of 
reference. A few more examples make the point. Jensen gives forty-eight pages to the 
second nonimportation movement, 1767-1770, paying close attention to the sources 
of pressure behind ithe movement and to the problems it encountered in trying to 
create a united American front against the Townshend Acts. The general reader may 
find these pages heavy going. Alden handles the same events, not in the ten or fifteen 
pages that would have been proportionately equivalent to Jensen’s longer work, but 
in a few sentences: “Gradually, during the years 1768 and 1769, the colonists estab- 
lished committees from the district of Maine to Georgia that enforced the boycott. 
So-called ‘non-importation agreements’ became the orders of the day, and they were 
zealously executed by forthright defenders of American liberty. Some recalcitrant 
merchants, threatened by ostracism and even with physical violence, had to yield to 
the general will. Imports of British goods sank remarkably.” The difference here is 
more than one of length or taste. 

The Alden version does not transmit any sense of the deep suspicion and 
residual bitterness ‘between colonies that nearly killed the movement and helped to 
poison continental politics, nor of the desperate attempts by nonmercantile groups to 
keep the movement alive, nor of the consequent alarm and loss of control by the 
merchants who had been able to manage the first nonimportation movement. Esmond 
Wright, in his much briefer Fabric of Freedom, 1763-1800, caught these essential fea- 
tures in a page or two, but Alden may have submerged the details because they 
might have obscured the theme of American anger and unity growing in response 
to British provocation. 

Similarly, in their accounts of the calling of the First Continental Congress, and 
of the Declaration of Independence, Jensen reconstructs the complex of events in a 
way that describes more fully than anything else I have read the character and 
magnitude of resistance to calling a congress in 1774 and declaring independence in 
1776, while Alden is content to evoke the mood that led toward what, it seems, only 
the confused, the frightened, and the intransigent did not know was coming. Even 
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on the West, where Alden, as might be expected from his previous work, writes at 
relatively greater length, the difference in treatment is significant. Alden presents 
Dunmore's War as part of sporadic Indian resistance to the relentless push of white 
settlers; when the Shawnee fought back in 1774, the governor of Virginia raised the 
militia "with almost astonishing celerity" and destroyed their villages. But Jensen 
describes the war as part of the continuing crisis in the Virginia economy, which 
nourished extravagant hopes (among the militia and others) for western lands, of the 
unsettling effect on Virginia politics of the rambunctious Governor Dunmore, and of 
the violent struggle between Virginia and Pennsylvania for control of the upper Ohio 
Valley. Jensen makes the war relevant to the Revolution, while Alden suggests only 
that, meanwhile, out West, restless Americans were ever on the move. 

Once into the Revolution itself, Alden has concentrated heavily on military events. 
He knows these campaigns very well, and his handling of strategic decisions and the 
movement of forces on both sides is sure. The same cannot be said of his brief 
account of “The War at Home.” We are told that there were conservatives, radicals, 
and liberals who were “torn by jealousies and divisions among themselves,” but that 
there was “no great domestic upheaval,” no real revolution in the French or Russian 
sense, and thus no problem in achieving and maintaining political stability, The 
argument and even its categories fail to satisfy, not because they seem mistaken but 
because they are vague and ambiguous. The final chapter, really an epilogue, which 
carries the story from the end of the war to 1789, presents what can be called a Whig 
interpretation; less obviously, such an interpretation pervades the whole book. 
Throughout, questions of explanation appear simpler and less urgent to the author 
than they do to me. Surely some concessions have to be made to the general reader, 
but these, I think, are not the ones to make. There is little in the book to support its 
claim of freshness and originality. 

Jensen’s book is also open to criticism, but on different grounds. He has not 
forsworn the class analysis of politics, but neither has he argued vigorously for it as 
he did in the two earlier volumes of his history of the Revolution; rather, class 
analysis is allowed to slip quietly into the discussion from time to time. But his ap- 
proach, mainly through political literature and correspondence, makes it difficult to 
support or test the idea that the politics of the American Revolution had this, or any 
other, social configuration. Some readers will be distressed that the book is so little 
concerned with the currently most active lines of inquiry in the field, particularly the 
reconsideration of rhetoric and the quantitative study of society. Yet the author, work- 
ing within self-imposed limits, has reminded us that there is more to be known about 
revolution than ethos and social structure, that revolutions have most directly to do 
with political decisions, organizations, and power. Within those limits, Jensen has 
written a valuable book, one that does not offer any bold new interpretation, but 
scrupulously re-creates the texture of revolutionary politics. It will not change minds 
so much as it will strengthen the understanding of those who read it and refer to it. 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor Joun Suv 


AMERICA AND THE MEDITERRANEAN WORLD, 1776-1882. By James A. 
Field, Jr. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1969. Pp. xv, 485. $13.50.) 


In this documented study, based on extensive use of the archives of the State and 
Navy Departments, of Protestant missionary organizations, and of various printed 
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and secondary sources, Professor Field of Swarthmore College draws attention to an 
area usually neglected in diplomatic histories: America’s relations with the lands - 
bordering the Mediterranean Sea. His concern does not, as the book’s title suggests, 
encompass the entire Mediterranean world. It includes much more discussion of 
devel opments in the countries of the eastern Mediterranean and the Near East than 
of those in Spain, France, Italy, and the European countries of the western end of 
the closed sea; more ‘attention is given to American naval contacts, maritime trade, 
and missionary activity than to traditional foreign relations. 

Since early diplomatic relations with that part of the world were not — 
important to the United States, Field's method of investigation is logical. He wisely 
: goes beyond official contacts to explore various activities, private and official, of the 
few Americans scattered through the area during most of the nineteenth century, or 
until the British occupation of Egypt in 1882. He sees those activities as falling into 
four main categories: the effort of Americans to build trade, their use of the navy as 
an instrument of policy, their Protestant missionary campaigns, and their “secularized 
missionary spirit” based on the idea of freedom and “self-determination of peoples.” 
This four-dimensional approach, which he suggests is new in the study of American 
foreign relations, assumes that private individuals were as important in the shaping 
of foreign policy toward the Mediterranean world as were government officials. 
This approach, according to Field, also reflects two aspirations in American foreign 
policy: one practical, the other utopian. Pragmatically, Americans sought trade and 
profits; idealistically, they wished for the perfection of man and of society. 

This latter, utopian facet of American attitudes toward the foreign world, Field 
believes, produced a notable missionary and educational effort in the Near East and 
stiraulated private and public efforts to contribute to economic development there. 
He sees this sense of uplifting humanitarianism as an aspect of what he calls the 
American enlightenment, something evident in the work and ideals of the traders, 
Protestant missionaries, naval men, and diplomats in the Mediterranean. Their be- 
lief in the rational'as a means for solving human difficulties, their hopes for the 
millennium, and the other ideals of the American enlightenment, he concludes, still 
form the doctrine for America's role in the world. 

While laudable, this effort to find unity, purpose, and enduring ideals in American 
policy in the Mediterranean does not, in my judgment, succeed. It fails because the 
intellectual framework cannot provide a unity that does not exist in American 
policy; it fails also because the author's treatment of his subject and his perspective 
are narrow. Writing primarily from American- and English-language sources, and 
from what he calls the American viewpoint, he has produced a one-dimensional, 
episodic history, one that lacks real continuity and depth and that is nationalistically 
and religiously partisan. It shows no real appreciation for the feelings and cultural 
attitudes of the peoples who were the objects of American policy. 

The author exaggerates the importance of the missionary movement, writing, 
for example, that "the decision of these early-nineteenth-century Americans to under- 
take the evangelization of the world must seem a little breathtaking." To assume 
that American missionaries, whose evangelizing efforts were resented and never 
succeeded, were engaged in a civilizing and uplifting mission to peoples who had 
ancient and proud cultural and religious traditions of their own seems self-centered 
and insensitive rather than breathtaking. This book even shows an old-fashioned 
anti-Catholic bias, coming perhaps from the author's immersion in the partisan 
literature of the Protestant evangelizers. For instance, he refers to Catholic mission- 
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aries in the Near East as “the sentinels of the Mother of Harlots” without use of 
quotation marks. 

Despite its flaws, this effort to go beyond official diplomacy, to probe religious, 
naval, and commercial activities, and to evaluate their impact on American relations 
with other peoples is commendable. But it does not, in my view, go far enough. The ' 
book would have greater depth, even though written with emphasis on “American 
actions and American aims," if it showed some understanding of other cultures, 
some insight into the feelings of other peoples. Foreigners could argue, with consider- 
able justification and from premises the opposite of those advanced by Field, that 
American commercial policy was selfish, naval policy was coercive, missionary policy 
was meddlesome and insulting, and the general missionary spirit was crude and' 
exploitative rather than uplifting. 

To be effective, a book of this kind should be intercultural and free of strong 
national and religious biases. This one is ethnocentric. Its virtues lie in its grand 
design, not in its execution, in its telling something of a neglected though discon- 
nected story, and in its groundbreaking research. 


University of California, Santa Barbara ALEXANDER DECONDE 


THE CREATION OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC, 1776-1787. By Gordon S. 
Wood. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press for the Institute of 
Early American History and Culture. 1969. Pp. xiv, 653. $15.00.) 


Ar first glance, this weighty volume appears to be an attempt to revive, in different 
guise, the class conflict, revolution-counterrevolution interpretation of the American 
Revolution and Constitution made popular some half century and more ago by the 
old Leftists: Becker, Beard, Schlesinger, Parrington, and other Progressives. Like 
Becker, Wood insists that the conflict was more than a question of home rule; like 
Becker also, Wood builds his thesis on an elitist rather than on a democratic society. 
What began as a protest against Parliament escalated into “a genuine revolutionary 
movement” (the Schlesinger thesis), a radical republicanism based on radical Whig- 
gism in which a virtuous people would subordinate the good of the individual to the 
greater good of the whole. Thus, the Revolution was “one of the great utopian 
movements in American history.” In the end, however, this radical republican revolu- 
tion was subverted by an aristocratic, social counterrevolution, not by large owners of 
personal property as Beard contended but by a natural aristocracy of intelligence, 
ability, ambition, and accomplishment. Using the rhetoric of democracy, they ac- 
complished their aims of aristocratic domination by enlarging the arena of republican 
government from a local to a national basis, so that only the socially prominent or 
widely known men could win elections, and by basing their system on selfish human 
motives. 

The difficulty with such a thesis is that Wood, like Becker, Beard, Schlesinger, and 
others, undermines his own interpretation by his own statements as well as his evi- 
dence. For example, while contending that the Revolution was no simple colonial 
rebellion against British imperialism but was meant to be a profound social revolu- 
tion, he contradicts himself with the statement that for revolutionary Whigs the 
problem of British authority had become the single problem of colonial politics, and 
the English Crown and imperial system had come to stand for all that was wrong 
with American society. Later he enforced the contradiction with evidence that “in 
fact, the Revolution had begun precisely because the English, by ‘declaring them- 
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selves invested with power to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever, had threatened 
the Americans’ very existence as a free people.” 

Wood uses Pennsylvania as the prototype of his social revolution, but here again 
the contradictions are particularly glaring. Pennsylvania, he said, saw the most abrupt 
and complete shift in political power, wrote the most "radical" constitution, and had 
the most extreme ideology. But Pennsylvania, where the revolution "had become a class 
war between the poor and the rich, between the common people and the privileged few” 
(Becker and others), was only an extension and an exaggeration of what was hap- 
pening elsewhere in America. On second thought, however, Wood says that Pennsyl- 
vania hardly experienced a violent social convulsion and had long been a symbol of 
freedom and egalitarianism. In fact, the Revolution in Pennsylvania "could scarcely 
be regarded as a rising of the masses against the few," grievances expressed in 
pamphlet and press did not go deep into the society, the internal revolution was very 
much a minority movement, and radicals "actually feared the traditional deference 
of the people to their established leaders." 

Republicanism fares no better than does Pennsylvania in Wood's account. Far from 
being something new and radical, it was, as Wood's evidence shows, so well under- 
stood, so taken for granted, so much a part of Americans’ assumptions about politics 
that few felt any need to explain its origins. Wood also quotes Jefferson to the effect 
that Americans threw off monarchy and took up republicanism with as much ease as 
they would discard old clothes for new. In fact, Wood could have found ample 
evidence that when the historian scrapes off the veneer of British imperialism in 1750, 
he finds republicanism (or middle-class democracy) in full bloom, with Americans 
often being accused of desiring to discard monarchy and embrace republicanism. 

It is unfortunate that Wood has allowed a dubious thesis to obscure the really 
excellent sections of his book. If his history is faulty, his discussions of political theory 
and political practices (divorced from social revolution) are well worth reading. But 
on the strength of Wood's own statements and evidence, one could construct a 
democracy or egalitarian colonial society, a revolution to preserve this liberal society 
from British imperialism, an easy transition to a republicanism already present, and a 
popularly based Constitution that was adopted in a democratic society and "embodied 
what Americans had been groping towards from the beginning of their history." 


Michigan State University Rosert E. Brown 


TIMOTHY PICKERING AND AMERICAN DIPLOMACY, 1795-1800. By Gerard 
H. Clarfield. [International Relations Series.] (Columbia: University of Mis- 
souri Press. 1969. Pp. x, 233. $6.00.) 


Prorzssor Clarfield has written a book at once competent and disappointing. While it 
is a gracefully written and carefully documented account of the actions and ambitions 
of Pickering as Secretary of State, it adds little to our understanding of the opera- 
tions and motivation of American diplomacy in the administrations of Washington and 
Adams. Though obviously the work of a well-trained scholar, this study suffers from 
the author's distaste for the Anglophilia of his subject, his inability to indicate how 
Pickering's prejudices significantly influenced the course of international relations, 
and his ambivalent stance respecting the French diplomacy of John Adams. 
Clarfield entertains a sharp distaste for Pickering's personality and political 
philosophy. Obviously it is not necessary for a student of Pickering to be an eighteenth- 
century conservative; it is useful for a biographer to be less than eager to suspect the 
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worst of his subject. Pickering's concern for the friendship of England was perhaps 
excessive, but advocacy of an alliance policy is not of necessity less patriotic than 
allegiance to nonentanglement. Implications that Pickering paid insufficient attention 
to the “national honor" and was prepared to descend from obstructionism to “con- 
spiracy" are neither clarified nor proven. 

Yet if Pickering is not indulged, he is awarded undue importance. Clarfield’s 
central failure is his inability to prove that importance. In part this failure is a tribute 
to his scholarship. Clarfield's research in the diplomatic correspondence of the period 
sustains the accustomed belief that neither Washington nor Adams relied on the 
opinions of Timothy Pickering in shaping the major diplomatic policies of their 
administrations. Consequently, Clarfield's painstaking concern to show how Picker- 
ing's prejudices influenced his own foreign policy views is somewhat irrelevant even 
when persuasive. Pickering's ideological antagonism toward France did not, for 
example, significantly influence John Adams' decision to send a second peace mission 
to Paris. 

It is Adams' decision to seck to end the naval war by means of diplomatic negotia- 
tion that furnishes the climax of Clarfield's narrative. His analysis of "Adams' decision 
for peace" suffers from an unacknowledged uncertainty respecting the President's 
vision and motives. For the most part Clarfield tends to follow the thesis of Stephen 
Kurtz and to contrast the pacific vision of Adams with the warmongering designs of 
his cabinet. Yet certain of the author's footnotes take cognizance of the fact that 
Adams in the summer of 1798 was as ready for war as Hamilton, McHenry, or 
Pickering and that Adams was himself primarily responsible for the delayed departure 
of the peace mission. Adams’ final judgment in October 1799 to override the advice 
of Pickering and dispatch the commissioners forthwith is praised by Clarfield, but its 
motivation appears to elude him. At one point he implies that it was the product of 
Adams’ practical grasp of international realities; at another point he seems to feel it 
was at least indirectly connected with the triumph of the Jeffersonians in the Pennsyl- 
vania elections and Adams’ fears respecting the presidential election of 1800. 

Clarfeld has not contributed significantly to our understanding of the general 
themes of American diplomacy in the Federalist period; he has provided a con- 
venient summary of the more important words and actions of Pickering as Secretary 
of State. 


Lafayette. College Ricsard E. Wzrcn, Jr. 


THE COLOR PROBLEM IN EARLY NATIONAL AMERICA AS VIEWED BY 
JOHN ADAMS, JEFFERSON AND JACKSON. By Frederick M. Binder. 
[Studies in American History, Number 7.] (The Hague: Mouton. 1968. Pp. 177. 
24 gls.) 

You may wish to run through some of the changing opinions on Negroes and Indians 

of Adams, Jefferson, and Jackson, with something added respecting John Quincy 

Adams and a few others. If so, this book will provide data on the subject. The 

book looks thin and pale indeed set beside such writings as Winthrop D. Jordan’s 

White over Black (1968) and Marion L. Starkey's The Cherokee Nation (1946), for 

instance. But, theoretically, being much less complex and probing, the Binder volume 

should be a more handy tool, a gathering of “facts.” Unfortunately, it shares the 
fault of such monographs in that it lacks a dimension to give substance to those 

“facts.” Thus, the author is sympathetic to Indians and Negroes, but his awkward 
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approach leads him ‘to criticize federal policy in such terms as: “Were not [the 
Indian wars] caused by what the Indians at least considered unfair pressure to 
surrender their lands?” The “pressure” had many aspects, fair and unfair, with 
which Americans as citizens and as historians have struggled. Binder’s monograph 
does not struggle. He is hard on Adams, but for obscure reasons chooses to be 
tolerant of Jackson: “a kind yet firm master,” and a responsible nationalist. The 
monograph elsewhere picks and rejects information along undefined lines. Thus, its 
‘bibliography indicates, among other matters, awareness of the Sally Hemming prob- 
lem in Jefferson’s life, but the text does not. Binder’s "factual" approach may please a 
few treadmill history teachers and their students. But, its implicit liberalism notwith- 
standing, it is obsolete in concept and execution. 


Antioch College | Louis FILLER 


THE ERA OF EXPANSION: 1800-1848. By Don E. Fehrenbacher. [American 
Republic Series.] (New York: John Wiley and Sons. 1969. Pp. ix, 165. Cloth $6.50, 
paper $2.50.) 

THE NEW INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY. By Bernard A. Weisberger. [American 
Republic Series.] (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1969. Pp. ix, 162. Cloth $6.50, 
paper $2.50.) 

Trese two slender' volumes are part of a seven-volume series covering the whole 
span of United States history. According to the editors, the series is "designed to be 
illuminating rather than comprehensive," limiting "its presentation of factual details 
in order to make room for fuller explanation of major events and trends." Both of 
these volumes execute the design. Indeed, they do much more than the editors prom- 
ised. Their "explanations of major events and trends" are really rather admirable 
syntheses of the scholarship on these events and trends. One is continually aware of 
the scholarly competence of both authors, of how much “on top of" the literature on 
their period of specialty they are. This is apparent long before one arrives at the histor- 
iographical essay that concludes each volume. Yet these essays certainly cannot be passed 
by without special notice. They are in the best tradition of historiographical writing, 
linking historians and their interpretations of the past with their cultural context and 
organizing the literature into comprehensible patterns. 

Any proper appreciation of the craftsmanship involved in these two volumes 
must take account of the severe limitations of size, presumably a reflection of the 
high cost of publication today. In order to accomplish their objective within a roughly 
seventy-thousand-word allotment for a half century of history, both authors have 
opted to economize on details rather than to exclude entirely events and trends that 
have hitherto been regarded as of major significance by historians generally. The 
result is that neither volume really has a single thesis or even an overriding interpre- 
tation that is offered to explain the half century being surveyed. While the authors 
are certainly not without opinion on the relative importance of the events and trends 
with which they deal, their volumes are not heavily interpretive. What emerges is 
rather a series of syntheses of the best scholarship on a number and a variety of major 
events and trends that took place during each of these periods. 

To define the audience for which these volumes were intended is not an easy 
undertaking. On one end of the scale, one must conclude that they assume a degree 
of familiarity with the factual details of United States history. On the other end, it 
seems equally certain that they are not written for historians, Probably, between these 
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extremes, there is a considerable audience of “advanced students” of American history 
for whom a brief, clear, and highly competent treatment will be a boon. 


Tulane University W. Burt: Brown 


LEWIS AND CLARK: PIONEERING NATURALISTS. By Paul Russell Cutright. 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 1969. Pp. xiii, 506. $12.50.) 


Tras is a difficult book to review using normal canons of historical scholarship. 
Much of it is personal and discursive, the loving effort of a modern biologist to 
rescue the reputations of Meriwether Lewis and William Clark, particularly the 
former, as naturalists. Almost from the beginning, those reputations have suffered 
owing to the tragic death of Lewis, Benjamin Smith Barton’s failure to give a 
scientific account of the expedition, and Nicholas Biddle’s inability, as first editor 
of the journals, to give much attention to natural history. A number of newly 
discovered plants did enter scientific nomenclature by way of Frederick Pursh, who 
carried many of the specimens with him to London, and some of the animals 
similarly entered the stream of scientific knowledge through Alexander Wilson and 
George Ord, who worked from Lewis and Clark specimens in the Peale Museum. 
Unfortunately, though, many of the species the expedition encountered had to be 
“rediscovered” by later naturalists who followed in its path. 

The major part of the book is given over to a narrative of the expedition, with 
an emphasis on natural history broadly defined. Although the author is a zoologist, 
he does not confine himself to that area as did Raymond D. Burroughs in his The 
Natural History of the Lewis and Clark Expedition. A “Summary of Discoveries” 
follows each chapter, including plants, animals (both of which are treated fully in 
appendixes), Indian tribes, and topographical features encountered during particular 
segments of the journey. Interrupting the story, but in a way that makes the book far 
more attractive, are lessons in botany and zoology, discussions of the efficacy of early 
nineteenth-century medical practices, injunctions against the further damming and 
“improving” of western scenic resources, and accounts of the author’s retracing of the 
routes of the expedition. 

In many ways, the most interesting chapter in this book is placed at the end of 
the narrative. In it, Cutright examines the fate of the zoological, ethnological, and 
botanical materials gathered by the explorers. While it is, in the main, a sad story, 
it should be read by historians interested in American science-and museums in the 
nineteenth century; its bleakness is relieved somewhat by the continued existence of 
a substantial Lewis and Clark herbarium at the Academy of Natural Sciences in 
Philadelphia, a collection that Cutright helped to reassemble. 

The University of Illinois Press can take pride in this handsome, if costly, volume, 
which is a worthy successor to their earlier publication of Donald Jackson’s edition 
of Lewis and Clark letters. While the book does not entirely dispel questions about 
the accomplishments of the expedition, it does add a significant dimension to a 
familiar story. The failure, if such it was, must be assigned to republican science and 
not to the leaders of this first great national exploration. 


University of Delaware /— Gxoncz F, Frick 
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PROTESTANT AMERICA AND THE PAGAN WORLD: THE FIRST HALF 

CENTURY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 

FOREIGN MISSIONS, 1810-1860. By Clifton Jackson Phillips. [Harvard East 

Asian Monographs, Number 32.] ([Cambridge, Mass.:] East Asian Research 

Center, Harvard University; distrib. by Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 

Mass. 1969. Pp. viii, 370. $3.50.) 

Joun K. Fairbank's presidential address to the American Historical Association in 
1968 pleaded for a new understanding of China as the "Assignment for the '7o's" 
(AHR, LXXIV [Feb. 1969], 861—79). Fairbank remarked on one disaster area that 
prevented such understanding: the general ignorance of missionary history. The 
missionary "seems to be the invisible man of American history," and religious ex- 
pansion is treated as "a specialized subsector of the American experience, not as note- 
worthy as economic and political expansion." 

Clifton Jackson Phillips’ doctoral dissertation, completed in 1954, was designed to 
make the missionary more visible. The mode of publication, in a rather unattractive 
photographic reproduction of the typescript, probably dooms the missionary and the 
book to semivisibility, back in their private subsectors. This is unfortunate, for, if it 
were widely circulated and read, Phillips’ study could do more than most to inform 
the historical community about the roots of racism, imperialism, expansionism, and 
other isms being decried today. 

The story deals with the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
and its work from 1810 to 1860. The missionaries may well have been guilty of con- 
tributing to the isms described above, but not ordinarily in the context in which 
latter-day critics place them. 

Phillips writes of the missionaries without evident bias, despite the fact that these 
seldom self-critical romantics have long been ripe subjects for caricature. Indeed, they 
have usually been visible pre-eminently in cannibal cooking pots, in cartoons. Mis- 
sionary historians usually choose between concentration on foreign fields or on the 
sending center. Phillips tries both. At the moment when his travelogue becomes a bit 
wearying—there aré just a few too many hops, skips, and jumps; there is too rich 
an array of proper names—he comes back to America to write several reflective 
historical essays on the meaning of it all. 

Concentrating on ABCFM files and other Anglo-American sources, the author 
is not able to give as full and balanced a picture as he could have had he been able 
to penetrate the literature of the missionized countries, but he handles the domestic 
materials conscientiously. The book could have been improved had he concentrated 
in more detail and with greater depth on the questions of motivation and of the 
theological context: A secular age has difficulty experiencing empathy for these self- 
confident religious and cultural imperialists: men of gentle spirit, full of compassion, 
who paradoxically. resorted, as Phillips points out, to strategies and metaphors of 
conquest. At the center of their vision was a postmillennial picture: they were to 
help prepare the world for the return of Christ; they never doubted that they would 
be successful. 


University of Chicago Martin E. Marry 
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HOUSE OF REFUGE: ORIGINS OF JUVENILE REFORM IN NEW YORK 
STATE, 1815-1857. By Robert S. Pickett. [New York State Study.] ([Syracuse, 
N. Y.:] Syracuse University Press. 1969. Pp. xix, 217. $7.50.) 


Arter long neglect, the history of juvenile delinquency and its treatment is beginning 
to receive the scholarly attention it merits. The groundbreaking insights of such 
students as Robert Bremner and Roy Lubove will soon be augmented by the work of 
younger men like Michael Heale and Jack M. Holl, and the Charles Warren Center at 
Harvard is planning a three-volume edition of primary documents on child welfare 
in America. Robert S. Pickett’s study of the New York House of Refuge during its 
formative years is thus an additional sign of recent activity in its general area of 
concern. This institution, the first in the United States to deal specifically with 
juvenile offenders, opened its doors in 1825 and by the mid-nineteenth century had 
become the largest establishment of its type in the world. Its early history forms an 
important chapter in the development of social welfare in the ante bellum period. 

The significance of his topic makes it all the more unfortunate that Pickett’s book 
is a disappointing performance. Strangely, though chairman of the department of 
family relations and child development at Syracuse University, he does little to make 
explicit use of the understanding that modern social sciences might have contributed 
to his subject. Nor does he demonstrate adequate familiarity with the secondary litera- 
ture on American philanthropy and social reform; such a background would have 
enabled him to place his data within a more convincing historical context, and he 
would not have found so strange the blend of private and public interaction mani- 
fested in the management of the Refuge. This is, in fact, quite typical of American 
reform. Often Pickett leaves the reader hanging for want of sufficient explanatory de- 
tail as when he expects the reader to understand a confrontation between Governor 
Seward and officials of the Refuge without adequate knowledge of what was said in 
the correspondence involved. Important subjects are left unexplored: despite placing 
great emphasis on the work required of inmates at the Refuge, for example, the 
author gives little description or analysis of its industrial program. Sometimes the 
manuscript is unintentionally misleading: one would never know, for instance, that 
in 1842 the New York legislature did pass an important law affecting contract labor 
among convicts, though not so strict a one as the proposal mentioned by Pickett on 
page 136. Finally, despite apparently self-conscious attempts to enliven the book with 
semianecdotal case materials and occasional hyperbole, the writing abounds in 
awkward transitions and other evidences of laborious composition. 

To his credit, Pickett has recognized a job that needs to be done, provided some 
insight into the way in which support can be mustered and sustained for a social 
experiment, and mapped out a terrain that later students can follow as they amplify 
and supplement his work. He has also recognized how many early child welfare re- 
formers erred by attaching too much importance to the vices of the individual mis- 
demeanant and too little to the deficiencies of the social order in which he lived. 
Though flawed, this work does have merit, and it should serve a useful purpose in a 
field now suffering from a paucity of available studies in print. 


State University of New York, Buffalo W. Davip Lewis 
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THE STORY OF THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY: A SESQUI- 
CENTENNIAL HISTORY, 1817-1967. By Powel Mills Dawley. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1969. Pp. xvii, 390. $7.50.) 


Ir is a mark of the high quality of this book, and especially of Professor Dawley’s 
work in the immediate sources, that a reader gains some sense of being a direct 
observer. The feeling, more precisely, is that of standing in a crowded Manhattan 
street and viewing, over a very high wall, a self-contained and somewhat elegant 
draraa. The author, a veteran professor of ecclesiastical history at General Seminary, 
might well have done more to integrate his subject with developments outside the 
Anglican communion, but the sad fact seems to be that this official seminary of the 
Episcopal Church was indeed oblivious, through much of its history, to its intel- 
lectual and social surroundings, 

The seminary’s name expressed an aspiration never fully realized. For the 
first ten years, in fact, the school was caught in a cross fire between those who wished 
a truly "general" institution and others, headed by Bishop Hobart of New York, who 
preferred either diocesan seminaries or else a nominally national institution that in 
reality would be under local control. Harassed during their first New York sojourn 
by the resourceful Hobart and his sympathizers, the seminarians fled that "scene of 
bustle and wickedness” for the steadier habits of New Haven. But the will of one 
Jacob Sherred suddenly offered a large benefaction which serninary and Hobartians 
had either to contend over in the courts or enjoy together in Manhattan; by 1827 the 
school was installed in its permanent location at Chelsea Square on the West Side. 

After this point'in the narrative, Dawley is increasingly obliged to record house- 
keeping information: physical details of buildings and their alterations, curricular data, 
biographies of faculty, and vignettes of student life. Though these matters are handled 
ably, the general historian will be more interested in Dawley’s analysis of the semi- 
nary’s stimulating, if nearly ruinous, experiences with the Tractarian and Ritualist 
controversies of 1840-1880. 

His account of the late nineteenth century, the seminary’s Gilded Age, is more 
than a little depressing. In 1878 the institution acquired a wealthy dean, Eugene 
Augustus Hoffman, whose promotional abilities and substantial pump priming set a 
“golden stream” flowing into Chelsea Square. In view of the acknowledged intellectual 
somnolence of the school in this same era, and in view of the lack of social concern 
implied by Dawley’s meager attention to anything remotely suggesting a social gos- 
pel, the encomiums for Hoffman seem subject to more serious reservations than 
the author brings himself to express. 

Dawley attempts in his last eighty pages to chronicle the entire complex period 
since 1893, and the narrative inevitably falls into annual reportese. (“Miss Chapman, 
the dietition . . . rose to meet every new emergency with characteristic cheerfulness 
and competence.’ ") Sesquicentennials, while long enough in coming, have a way of 
closing in rapidly on official historians, especially those as conscientious as the author 
‘of this book. 


Harvard. University Wittuam R. Hurcursow 
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AN AMERICAN CONSERVATIVE IN THE AGE OF JACKSON: THE POLI- 
TICAL AND SOCIAL THOUGHT OF CALVIN COLTON. By Alfred A. 
Cave. [Texas Christian University Monographs in History and Culture, Number 
5.] (Fort Worth: Texas Christian University Press. 1969. Pp. xi, 69. $3.50.) 


Carvin Colton thought he was a republican defender of liberty who lived during 
the reign of the Bad King, Andrew Jackson. He worked tiresomely to unseat “The 
, Usurper," and to replace him and his minions with the republican “Pretender,” 
Bonnie Prince Hal of Kentucky. He failed. 

Beyond that there really is not much to be said about Colton, and Alfred Cave 
has confined his analysis of this Whig publicist and propagandist to extended essay 
length, an economy stemming only partly, I think, from the fact that Colton’s private 
papers have not survived. New England-born, Colton tried the ministry for awhile, 
lived in England where he wrote an explanation of The Americans and a manual for 
emigrants, edited a New York newspaper, and served as Clay’s official biographer 
and press agent. In the process he became increasingly conservative (in religion he 
shifted from the Presbygationalism of New York’s Burned-Over District to Episco- 
palianism), but in public he stifled his “the-people-are-a-great-beast” notions in favor 
of coonskin demagoguery. He was neither an effective nor a slashing editorialist; 
nor were his books on national character or political economy particularly penetrating. 
Cave confines himself to summarizing and commenting on Colton’s writings them- 
selves and on their importance for Colton's development, but he does not claim 
significance for them in influencing other Whig thinkers and tacticians. Cave accepts 
Joseph Dorfman’s dismissal of Colton on economics as a tedious mediocrity. On 
humanity, Colton thought that slavery was wrong and that American slaves were 
well off. In the end there is little left but Cave's injunction that Colton clearly 
expressed the conservative notion that “capitalism might coriceivably make democracy 
safe for America.” 


University of California, Los Angeles Frank Orro GATELL 


THE JACKSONIAN ECONOMY. By Peter Temin. [The Norton Essays in 
American History.] (New York: W. W. Norton and Company. 1969. Pp. 208. 
$5.50.) 

"Tus slender but excellent study is a valuable addition to that large body of mono- 

graphic literature on the Jackson era that has accumulated since publication of the 

provocative Age of Jackson by Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. As a result, long-accepted 
assumptions regarding the nature of Jacksonian democracy, and especially the role of 

Jackson in shaping the major developments of the era, have been challenged, radically 

modified, or totally rejected. 

Temin is an economist, and, skillfully exploiting the methodology and the analyti- 

' cal skills of his discipline, he has undertaken to reappraise some of the highly 

dramatic and controversial developments of the era. He focuses on the economic 

gyrations of the period: the "destruction" of the Second Bank of the United States and 
the inflation and expansion that followed, with the subsequent panic and depression 
that afflicted the nation. Many of Jackson's contemporaries and a number of later 
historians attributed that erratic performance of the nation's economy to the prejudices 
and mistaken policies of the strong-willed general who occupied the White House. 

Emphatically Temin rejects this thesis. "Jackson's economic policies," he asserts, “were 

not the most enlightened the country has ever seen, but they were by no means 
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disastrous. The inflation and crises of the 1830’s had their origin in events largely 
beyond Jackson's control and probably would have taken place whether or not he 
had acted as he did. The economy was not the victim of Jacksonian policies; 
Jackson's policies were the victims of economic fluctuations." 

His thesis is clear: Jackson was no villain; his policies were not the cause either 
of the inflation or of the panic of 1837. Both were the results of developments outside 
of the United States and beyond the control of the nation's leaders. A good harvest 
in England in 1832 and an economic boom there released capital for export to the 
United States. Simultaneously there was a phenomenal expansion in the opium trade 
to China, accompanied by a decline in the demand for specie there, which resulted in 
a corresponding rise in the supply of specie in the United States. Both developments 
supported the inflationary tendencies in the American economy. "A diminution in 
the capital flow from England to America,” argues Temin, “was the force that led 
to the crisis [the panic of 1837]." 

To be sure, this'book offers much more and is especially good for the general 
historian. The author's argumentation is forceful, convincing, and supported by 
much sophisticated statistical analysis. Yet his exposition is clear and free from abstruse 
mathematical formulas. Within the limits he has set for this essay, Professor 'Temin 
has done a masterful job. 


California State College, Hayward Wurm A, SULLIVAN 


JOHN A. JOHNSON: AN UNCOMMON AMERICAN. By Agnes M. Larson. 
(Northfield, Minn.: Norwegian-American Historical Association. 1969. Pp. viii, 
312. $6.50.) | 

Tre theme of the! late Professor Larson's biography of Johnson centers upon his 

“many-sided careeriin business, politics, and cultural life." Thus, the study surveys 

Johnson's surmounting straitened circumstances as an immigrant in mid-nineteenth- 

century rural Wisconsin and traces his progress through a successful business career. 

In business, Johnson’s outstanding achievements occurred in the manufacture of 

farm implements and machine tools. 

This was not all. Johnson possessed a wide-ranging interest in public affairs; as a 
young man, he entered politics serving as Dane County clerk and in the Wisconsin 
legislature. Dedicated to democracy, Johnson loathed slavery, and in 1857 he sup- 
ported a move to give black Wisconsinites the ballot. Concerned for the public 
weal, he took the long view. He favored effective, not repressive, regulation of 
Wisconsin railroads. He was protectionist on tariff policies, but not unqualifiedly so. 
Believing in sound fiscal management, Johnson advocated banking reforms including 
guarantee of deposits, and he opposed free silver. “Our great need is safe banks and 
safe currency,” he wrote. 

Though firmly devoted to American ways, Johnson cherished his immigrant 
background. His feeling for Scandinavian culture was steadfast, and, although he 
forbade his children to speak Norwegian at home, Johnson promoted the establish- 
raent of courses in Scandinavian at the University of Wisconsin. As a contributor to 
Norwegian-American newspapers and author of a guidebook for aiding them to 
become farmers, Johnson enjoyed prestige among Norwegian immigrants. Whatever 
his relationship, he believed immigrants should adopt those principles basic to Ameri- 
can democracy. | 

Drawn from various sources, including business records, trade journals, news- 
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papers, and Johnson’s writings, this study contains much useful information, par- 
ticularly for students of immigrant groups in America and for business historians. It 
has a place in Wisconsin history. The index is adequate, but there is no bibliography, 
and readers may question the value of certain appended documents. Occasionally, 
inconclusive statements and digressions from the narrative occur. Larson, nonethe- 
less, has placed in perspective the career of John A, Johnson, immigrant businessman. 


Wisconsin State University, Oshkosh Epwarp Novzs 


WILLIAM WELLS BROWN: AUTHOR & REFORMER. By William Edward 
Farrison. [Negro American Biographies and Autobiographies.] (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1969. Pp. xii, 482. $12.50.) 

HENRY OSSAWA TANNER: AMERICAN ARTIST. By Marcia M. Mathews. 
[Negro American Biographies and Autobiographies.] (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1969. Pp. xvii, 261. $9.50.) 

A vALUABLE product of the interest in black studies has been the recovery from 

obscurity of historically significant black Americans. These two biographies are cases 

in point. 

Wiliam Wells Brown, fugitive slave, was a prominent abolitionist whose slave 
narrative was among the first of its kind and one of the most popular. Self-taught, he 
became an eloquent and influential lecturer. He was also the first American Negro 
to write a novel he pioneered black drama, and he attempted historical writing— 
all in the cause of abolition and equality. He also presented significant firsthand 
reports of life among American black refugees in Canada. 

Despite his talents, Brown never attained the stature of Frederick Douglass as a 
leader. This may have been because of character traits that this biography hints at 
but does not develop; or, it may have been the result of Brown’s erratic responses to 
basic issues confronting his people. Long an opponent of emigration, he lent himself 
to James Redpath’s questionable scheme of Haitian settlement, then he reversed 
himself, and, after Reconstruction, he changed again, feeling that emigration would 
cause the white South to treat remaining Negroes better. There were similar contra- 
dictions in Brown’s attitude toward black participation in the Civil War. 

This is the most complete biography of Brown available, and it deserves a place 
in every college and university library. Unfortunately, its usefulness is diminished 
by such a painstaking concern for each detail of Brown’s life that the context of his 
times is often obscured, which means in turn that the nonspecialist reader may miss 
the full significance of some of Brown’s changes in outlook. 

Unlike Brown, who never ceased to be involved with his own people, Henry 
Tanner sought to escape the bitterness of American black experience through art and 
expatriation. Born in 1859, he was the son of an African Methodist minister and for 
some time a pupil of Thomas Eakins. Tanner served a long, discouraging apprentice- 
ship as a painter in a society notoriously indifferent to its own artists and especially to 
those of dark skin. Tanner fled to Paris, where, by the turn of the century, he had 
gained such a reputation that he won the friendship and patronage of wealthy white 
Americans. Nor was other recognition lacking. Edward Bok reproduced some of 
Tanner’s painting in The Ladies’ Home Journal, and The World's Work published 
his autobiography. Doubtless a factor in Tanner’s acceptance in the United States, - 
apart from the acclaim given him abroad, was that his work, largely devoted’ to 
Biblical themes, had little relevance to black life in the United States. 
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Even in the acceptance, there was gall, however. Few critics or reporters failed to 
call attention to Tanner’s being Negro, suggesting that he was a good Negro painter 
rather than simply a good painter. Tanner’s response sums up the ambivalence of many 
American blacks toward their country: “this condition has driven me out of the country, 
but still the best friends I have are ‘white’ Americans and while I cannot sing our Na- 
tional Hymn, ‘Land of Liberty, etc., still deep down in my heart I love it and am 
sometimes sad that I cannot live where my heart is. . . .” 

The major flaw of Mrs. Mathews’ work is the large mass of verbatim correspon- 
dence interlarded throughout. Much of it is trivia and could well have been con- 
densed. The book should enjoy a wide audience, however, for its intrinsic interest 
and its portrayal of how one black fared in self-imposed exile. If Tanner sensed any 
of the “extraordinary perils . . . which the American Negro encounters in the Old 
World,” about which James Baldwin wrote, it does not emerge from this record. 


Lewis and Clark College Rosert CRUDEN 


FORGING A MAJORITY: THE FORMATION OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 
IN PITTSBURGH, 1848-1860. By Michael Fitagibbon Holt. (New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press. 1969. Pp. ix, 408. $10.00.) 


Usna Pittsburgh as a case study, the author has employed the sources and techniques of 
quantification to discover specific economic and social influences on the politics of the 
1850’s, an approach he claims earlier historians have neglected. Holt selected Pittsburgh 
because that city polled a larger percentage of the Republican vote in 1860 than any me- 
tropolis in the nation, because its medium size and the stability of its population adapted 
it to statistical analysis, because it had a large foreign population, and because its econ- 
omy was rapidly changing. The author presents the story chronologically and at each 
successive stage examines the leadership of the local parties, analyzes the relevant con- 
tent of national, state, and local issues, gives comparative ratings of influence to them, 
and tries to discover what issues appealed to what voters by city ward, by economic 
status, by vocation, by nationality, by religion, and by party. 

Holt concludes that Republicans in Pittsburgh cared little about sectionalism or 
slavery in the 1850’s and paid scant attention to the rhetoric of national party leaders and 
platforms, which formed so large a part of the traditional history of this era. The major 
forces that created’ the Republican party in Pittsburgh were anti-Catholicism, anti- 
foreignism, and the antirailroad impulse arising from municipal oversubscription to rail- 
road bonds. Using these issues skillfully, Republican leaders allied with the Know- 
Nothings and supplanted the traditional Whig hegemony of the city. The moral crusade 
against slavery and fear of an aggressive slavocracy played a secondary and minor role. 
This conclusion supports Holt’s hypothesis that “the elements which go into political 
coalitions are often small and local, not broad and national.” 

The book contains an appendix of sixty-one statistical tables that represent a prodi- 
gious amount of work in the manuscript census returns and other hard-to-use, and 
equally hard-to-check, sources. In these tables the condensed data on population, wealth, 
vocation, religion, voting, and other topics are further refined into percentages and cal- 
culations of correlation. The author explains his quantitative techniques in a second 
appendix. He wisely uses his statistical material with caution and restraint, recognizing 
that it is suggestive rather than compelling evidence. The book has a bibliography and a 
brief index which, unfortunately, omits many of the social or economic terms that the 
book emphasizes such as labor, merchant, poor, wealthy, middle class, coal, liquor, 
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German, Irish, and the like. On the whole, the book offers new insights and opens a 
mine of new information on a period still seen too commonly through the glasses of 
sectional propaganda. 


Pennsylvania State University | Pn S. Kiem 


THE PEOPLE IN POWER: COURTHOUSE AND STATEHOUSE IN THE 
LOWER SOUTH, 1850-1860. By Ralph A. Wooster. (Knoxville: University of 
"Tennessee Press. 1969. Pp. xi, 189. $6.25.) 


In his examination of the “outer structure" of government in the seven original states of 
the Confederacy, the author devotes a chapter to each of the three branches of govern- 
ment, one to the counties, and one to a summary called “Close of an Era.” A consider- 
able portion of each of the first four chapters deals with constitutional provisions con- 
cerning voting and officeholding from the beginning of each state. Most of the statistical 
material deals with the last pre-Civil War decade. 

The discoveries and conclusions fall a little short of startling: South Carolina was the 
most highly centralized and least “democratic” of the states, while Mississippi was the 
most “democratic”; legislators were generally middle-aged farmers, planters, and law- 
yers, the great majority of whom were born in the slaveholding states, owned property, 
and held office for a brief period; the number of slaveholders and planters in government 
increased during the 1850’s; county government was “democratic” in all states except 
South Carolina; there was no great difference in the amounts of property held by Whigs 
and by Democrats; gubernatorial power was severely limited in most states; most of the 
governors in the late ante bellum period were “prominent political and social leaders in 
their states.” 

Wooster had to spend many hours working with the federal manuscript census 
schedules of 1850 and 1860, registers of state and county officials, legislative journals, 
county court minutes, and other materials to compile the information for the ten tables 
in the text and the fifty-nine in the two appendixes. Tables in the first appendix show 
the ages, places of birth, occupations, real and personal property holdings, slaveholdings, 
and slaveholdings by political factions of the legislators of the seven states. The second 
appendix is less comprehensive in depicting these “personal characteristics” for members 
of some of the county governing boards. The tables in the text mainly summarize those 
given in the appendixes, 

After reading the short text and examining the tables, one feels compelled to ask 
what this material means. Were the actions of the state and local officials of South Caro- 
lina noticeably and measurably different from those of their counterparts in Mississippi? 
Did the new political party structure of the Jacksonian period produce a changed rela- 
tionship between state and local officials? Did it matter that senators held more property 
and were two or three years older than representatives? Or that county officials held less 
property and were older than state officials? Or that an individual was born in the upper 
or lower South? Or outside the South? These and many other questions that might 
properly be raised will remain unanswered until this work becomes the source book (as 
it is claimed that it will) for future studies on the “internal governmental structure” of 
these states. 


Indiana University Cuase C. Mooney 
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LINCOLN’S RAILROAD MAN: HERMAN HAUPT. By Francis A. Lord. (Ruth- 
erford, N. J.: Fairleigh Dickinson University Press. 1969. Pp. 325. $10.00.) 


By any criteria one cares to choose, this is a very disappointing book. Its thesis is over- 
stated and unfocused, its organization is terribly muddled, the research is sorely inade- 
quate, and the writing is awkward, disjointed, and repetitive. 

It is disheartening to make this evaluation because the career of Herman Haupt 
unquestionably provides several fertile areas for study. An enigmatic, controversial per- 
sonality, Haupt made invaluable contributions to the northern war effort. As superin- 
tendent of military railroads, he undertook the formidable task of organizing coherent 
transportation and construction operations for the Union Armies. Through his unyield- 
ing efforts, every eastern commander from McDowell to Meade received a steady stream 
of supplies and reliable transportation facilities despite a host of problems that would 
have overwhelmed a lesser man. He was also an astute military observer who frequently 
suoplied Lincoln, Stanton, and other key officials with accurate intelligence information. 
A brilliant engineer} he wrote two important treatises on bridge construction and turned 
out numerous practical inventions for military use. 

Lord’s account contains a lot of useful information and helps to disclose Haupt’s 
contributions, but wading through his tangled narrative becomes a burdensome chore 
for the reader. The! introduction serves as little more than a preview of coming attrac- 
tions, The individual chapters fall between the stools of topical and chronological organi- 
zation and therefore constantly repeat episodes, incidents, and details, sometimes nearly 
verbatim. To cite but one of many examples, Lord makes the point that Daniel C. 
McCallum, Haupt’s administrative superior, totally ignored Haupt in his final report no 
fewer than three times. A related episode, and its supporting document, is repeated 
twice, This redundancy is compounded by Lord’s tendency to skip around in his nar- 
rative to the point that the reader despairs of ever piecing the story together. 

The gaps in research are equally serious. Not only does Lord claim too much for his 
subject, but he advances the broadest of generalizations (repeating them several times) 
on the skimpiest of evidence. Often he resorts to sheer intuition, and sometimes the evi- 
dence he presents seems to contradict the point he is making. He admits that the main 
sources for his study are the Haupt, Stanton, and Lincoln Papers, Haupt's Reminis- 
cences, and the Official Records. The bibliography is practically barren of standard 
biographies, monographs, and other pertinent recent literature. This results in some 
gross oversimplifications of interpretation. For example, he treats Stanton harshly and 
concludes that “it is entirely possible that the man was not mentally well at times.” 
But there is no indication that he is even familiar with the "Thomas-Hyman biography 
of Stanton or even Fletcher Pratt’s study. 

Lord seems largely to have adopted Haupt’s interpretation of men and events as 
given in his Reminiscences. Limitations of space prevent any real cataloguing of the 
errors that result, but the reader can compile his own list at leisure. As for style, suffice it 
to say that Lord has a fatal fascination for irrelevant detail and digression. 


University of Rhode Island Maury KLEN 
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SAMUEL FRANCIS DU PONT: A SELECTION FROM HIS CIVIL WAR LET- 
TERS. Volume I, THE MISSION: 1860-1862; Volume II, THE BLOCKADE: 
1862-1863; Volume III, THE REPULSE: 1863-1865. Edited by John D. Hayes. 
(Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press for the Eleutherian Mills Historical Library. 
1969. Pp. cxvii, 425; xxviii, 553; xxviii, 562. $45.00 the set.) 


Trese ably edited volumes of the Civil War correspondence of a Union naval comman- 
der must be consulted by historians of that conflict. After forty-five years in the navy, 
nearly half of which had been spent at sea, Admiral Du Pont immediately placed his 
skill and experience at the disposal of the Union when the war broke out. 

After a short stint in Washington, Du Pont was placed in command of the highly 
successful Port Royal expedition. After running past the forts, which were then promptly 
evacuated by the Confederates, Du Pont landed the army force under General Thomas 
W. Sherman. At Port Royal the plight of the Negroes, who had been abandoned 
by their masters, was so distressing that Du Pont, who had been an apologist for the 
institution of slavery, became convinced that the South had misrepresented slavery and 
that the “peculiar institution” was cruel and wicked and must end. 

After the fall of Fort Pulaski, the ease with which it and Port Royal had been taken 
was misconstrued in Washington by the Navy Department. Fox, the Assistant Secretary, 
insisted that Du Pont and the navy alone, using mostly ironclad monitors, should reduce 
the Charleston forts and other defenses. Fox wanted Charleston captured in April 1863, 
about two years after the firing on Fort Sumter. Such a success, Fox believed, would 
have important political and moral repercussions since Charleston symbolized secession. 

Unfortunately, what Fox proposed was not a run past the forts nor the reduction of 
an obsolete brick fort, as in the case of Fort Pulaski; what he was suggesting was an 
artillery duel between experimental ironclads, with unsuspected weaknesses and a slow 
rate of fire, and well-entrenched rifled cannon. Du Pont had no faith in the expedition, 
and, when the ships began to suffer damage, he was quick to withdraw and end the con- 
test. Du Pont’s efforts to clear himself of blame for the fiasco led to an exchange of letters 
with the Navy Department and his relief from command. His querulous letters continue 
to be the dark shadow on an otherwise successful naval career. 

Among his correspondents were Gideon Welles, G. V. Fox, Henry Winter Davis, 
Franklin Buchanan, Percival Drayton, John A. Dahlgren, James W. Grimes, John L. 
Worden, Alexander D. Bache, David G. Farragut, and John Rodgers. Most of Du Pont's 
letters, however, were to his wife and were full of his activities and reveal his thoughts. 
These letters are particularly valuable for an inside story of important naval campaigns 
during the Civil War. 


University of Minnesota Ropney C. Lozur 


CONFEDERATE PROPAGANDA IN EUROPE, 1861-1865. By Charles P. Cullop. 
(Coral Gables, Fla.: University of Miami Press. 1969. Pp. 160. $6.95.) 


PROPAGANDA may never become wholly ordered and computerized; its ideological con- 
tent invites too much of personal statement, and its strategies require too much of sensi- 
bility, of careful listening and intuiting on the part of the propagandist. Perhaps our 
increasing interest in popular psychology, and our refinement in techniques for its meas- 
urement, will end by compelling the agent of propaganda to an even defter tactile skill. 
But here, as in so much else, the labor of the individual in growing subtler has become 
less entrepreneurial and obvious than it once was. The earlier situation is represented in 
Charles P. Cullop’s Confederate propagandists, who go to Europe on personal missions, 
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set up shop, make contacts, feel out moods and possibilities, and write argumentatively 
in some combination of strategic judgment and private political conviction. 

Such was distinctively the career in Great Britain of Henry Hotze, whom Cullop 
joins other historians in praising for perception and general ability. Hotze ventured in 
many directions, guiding British sympathizers, catching upon anything useful from the 
cotton crisis to the admiring grief among the British at the death of Stonewall Jackson, 
and writing boldly about the peculiar institution to which Hotze was philosophically at- 
tached and for which he would not apologize. He was the essayist with a point of view: 
his Index criticized ‘sympathizers with the South who were timid about slavery, and, 
when it appeared that the Confederacy might arm some of its black population, the paper 
discussed the proposal in an evaluative, commentary way, cautious but not unfavorable. 
Hotze and the other subjects of Cullop’s study fix us at a point of history, a time when 
governments at war had begun systematically to address foreign publics, to consider the 
popular context of diplomacy—as revolutionary France had addressed the young Ameri- 
can nation many decades before—but were not yet bringing to that enterprise the close- 
ness and organization that the more advanced technologies of the twentieth century 
would attain, 


University of Massachusetts, Amherst Josera M. Hernon, Jr. 


RECONSTRUCTING THE UNION: THEORY AND POLICY DURING THE 
CIVIL WAR, By Herman Belz. [The Beveridge Memorial Fund.] (Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University Press for the American Historical Association. 1969. Pp. ix, 336. 
$8.50.) 

LOSING THE PEACE: GEORGIA REPUBLICANS AND RECONSTRUCTION, 
1865-1871. By Elizabeth Studley Nathans. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press. 1968. Pp. xi, 268. $8.00.) 

RECONSTRUCTION: THE ENDING OF THE CIVIL WAR. By Avery Craven. 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 1969. Pp. vi, 330. Cloth $6.95, paper 
$3.95.) 

Turse studies of Reconstruction were produced by two young historians born in the 
North but teaching in the South and a veteran scholar born in the South who has 
taught most of his life in the North. The monographs by Belz and Nathans advance a 
“consensus” interpretation, in which there was little difference between Lincoln and 
the radicals or between the objectives of important Republicans and conservatives in 
Georgia, moderates rather than radicals controlled the levers of power, and conflict 
or failure resulted not ‘from fundamental differences in viewpoints but from faltering 
leadership or bad tactics. Craven, on the other hand, adheres to a “conflict” interpreta- 
tion of the Civil War-Reconstruction: it was a clash between two civilizations; the 
egalitarian thrust of northern radicalism coupled with aggressive, unfettered capitalism 
crushed the backward-looking South and sought control of the new age ushered in by 
northern victory. Moderates like the able Lincoln and the inept Johnson were squeezed 
or destroyed by the contending forces. In the end the "liberty" of laissez-faire 
capitalism triumphed, but the “equality” of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments was aborted. 

Individually each of these volumes has interest and merit; collectively they are 
somewhat disappointing. Belz and Nathans have done intensive research in primary 
sources; the wealth of manuscript collections consulted by Nathans is especially im- 
pressive. Both books illuminate heretofore dark corners of their subjects. Craven’s 
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study is a welcome addition to the continuing efforts by some of the profession’s best 
representatives to explain the enigma of Reconstruction. Yet while one’s stock of in- 
formation is enlarged by these books, his understanding is only slightly increased. 
Some of the interpretations seem forced or artificial; all three studies recognize the 
central importance of the race question, but none provides new material or insight on 
the role of the Negro. 

Most accounts of congressional Reconstruction begin with 1865; some include an 
analysis of the Wade-Davis Bill of 1864. Belz’s volume provides the first detailed 
analysis of wartime congressional Reconstruction efforts. “Restoration” of the Union 
versus "reconstruction" emerged as an important issue when South Carolina seceded 
in 1860. To counter the President’s theory that the states were never legally out of 
the Union and could return merely by laying down their arms, antislavery Republi- 
cans developed the concept of territorialization: by seceding, the Confederate states 
had ceased to be states and reverted to the condition of territories, from which they 
could be restored to statehood only by fulfilling certain conditions, including emanci- 
pation. But as Lincoln moved toward a policy of emancipation, Republican con- 
gressional leaders retreated from territorialization and based their theory of Recon- 
struction on the constitutional guarantee tO every state of a republican form of 
government, a fuzzy concept that the President was willing to accept. By 1863, ac- 
cording to Belz, Lincoln and the Republican congressional majority had reached an 
accommodation, and the Radicals’ response to Lincoln’s Reconstruction plan in 
December was more approving than critical. Congressional opposition to presidential 
Reconstruction flared again in 1864, but this resulted more from procedural than 
substantive factors. Belz believes that, if Lincoln had lived, the schism between 
Congress and the President in 1866-1868 would not have occurred: Lincoln and 
Congress “had arrived at certain understandings concerning party, national power, and 
minimum guarantees for the freedmen from which a solution could have emerged.” 

This emphasis on the broad belt of agreement between Lincoln and the con- 
gressional Republicans is in line with recent historiographical trends, but Belz has 
carried the process of homogenization too far. He downgrades genuine Radicals to 
an impotent faction; Thaddeus Stevens is a secondary figure who gets one-third as 
much space in the index as Ira Harris or Henry L. Dawes. One example illustrates 
the distortion to which a consensus interpretation can lead: Belz repeatedly cites the 
abolitionist Boston Commonwealth as evidence that Radicals largely approved of 
Lincoln’s reconstruction proposal of December 1863; yet all of his citations come from 
the Commonwealth’s first two issues following Lincoln’s message, when the editors 
had not yet thought through the full consequences of the President’s program. Missing 
from Belz’s account are any references to subsequent editorials in which the Common- 
wealth denounced Lincoln’s policy as “deplorable nonsense,” “thoroughly anti-republi- 


can,” a “burlesque” that, if carried out, would make the war “a gigantic crime and 


failure.” 

In different and milder fashion, Nathans’ study of Georgia also distorts reality. In 
her case, the emphasis is not on the consensus that was achieved but on the one that 
should have been. The fledgling Republican party of Georgia was confronted with 
three alternatives in 1867: it could try to create a coalition of the dispossessed by 
advocating equal rights for blacks and liberal economic legislation for marginal white 
farmers and blue-collar workers; it could attempt to attract the support of old Whigs 
and new businessmen; or it could appeal to northern Republicans for congressional 
and military assistance to retain power in the face of native white hostility. State 
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Republican leaders chose the first alternative in 1867, and by enacting tax and debtor 
relief laws actually won the support of a number of white farmers in north Georgia 
and white workers in the wire grass region of south Georgia (an interesting appendix 
shows the coefficients of correlation between regionaleconomic indexes and Republi- 
can strength). But, because of the intimidation of black voters and other factors, this 
coalition failed to provide the Republicans with a dependable majority, and so the party 
turned to Congress! for help. By 1870 even Radical leaders in Congress were tired 
of the Georgia problem and refused to intervene further. In desperation, Republicans 
appealed to the Whig-businessman element, but by this time it was "too little, too 
late.” Nathans thinks the Republicans made the wrong choices in 1867-1868. They 
should have tried for the alliance with old Whigs, which might have “united a 
natural majority of:the state's voters . . . and which would have embarked on a pro- 
gram of economic and social development for the state similar to that advanced by 
Henry Grady in the 1880's." The failure of Reconstruction was not inevitable; it was 
caused by the mistaken political strategy of Republican leaders. This is a neat, concise 
thesis, but it is artificial and unconvincing. It assumes that Republicans had a free 
choice of tactics, that their choice would be governed entirely by tactical considerations 
without regard to principles or to pressure from constituents, and that Reconstruction 
could have been a political success irrespective of recalcitrant social economic, and 
psychological realities. Nathans admits that an alliance with Whig-business interests 
would have "meant the adoption of programs and policies repugnant to the Negro 
and white laboring.groups," and one wonders whether a “reconstruction” on these terms 
would deserve the; name. Nathans has written a fine monograph of political history, 
but she has pushed her evidence too far and has neglected the socioeconomic context 
vital to a full understanding of the failure of Reconstruction. 

Avery Craven sees the Civil War and Reconstruction as a titanic clash between 
the traditional, backward-looking South and the forces of economic modernization 
and social revolution represented by northern Republicans. It was a total war, and 
since Reconstruction was viewed as the consummation of wartime objectives, the 
framers of the postwar settlement meant it to be a total Reconstruction. There was 
little room for consensus, Unlike Belz, McKitrick, and other recent writers, Craven 
views as crucial the role played by such Radicals as Sumner and Stevens, who were 
spokesmen for the wave of Christian-democratic-egalitarian-utopian reform that 
swept America in the nineteenth century and tried to realize the American dream of 
equality and human perfection in the South during Reconstruction. Of course they 
failed, because their view of human nature was rooted in abstraction (there is even 
an index entry for “abstractionists”); like other revolutions, Reconstruction was fol- 
lowed by reaction “because realities had been ignored in a mad plunge for perfection 
for which poor, stumbling, bleeding mankind was as yet unprepared.” But man- 
kind was prepared for the new economic age achieved by the victory of northern 
democratic capitalism; in discussing this development Craven partly reflects the in- 
fluence of Charles Beard and echoes Barrington Moore. And, following C. Vann 
Woodward, Craven asserts that in the 1870’s the Republican party sacrificed the 
idealistic aims of Reconstruction to salvage the practical. 

The book is rich in generalizations too numerous to be summarized here. One 
can only admire the flexibility of Craven’s mind and his willingness to accept or at 
least to entertain new interpretations of the period. He has tried to be fair to the 
Radicals, though occasionally his old aversion to them slips through. He has accepted 
the revisionist interpretation of the Negro, partly assimilated new viewpoints toward 
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the scalawags, but balks at considering the carpetbaggers in a new light. Few of the 
generalizations are genuinely new, however; they are either restatements or amalgams 
of older and newer interpretations. Nearly three-quarters of the book treats the years 
before passage of the Reconstruction Acts in 1867, a period about which we already 
know much; the remainder of the volume, covering the 1867-1877 period about which 
we need to know more, is disjointed and episodic. This book stands as an important 
addition to the growing number of Reconstruction syntheses, but it gives us little 
that is new. i i 


Princeton University James M. McPuxnsoN 


RAIL ROUTES SOUTH: LOUISVILLES FIGHT FOR THE SOUTHERN 
MARKET, 1865-1872. By Leonard P. Curry. (Lexington: University of Ken- 
tucky Press. 1969. Pp. x, 150. $5.95.) 

Ar the end of the Civil War in 1865 Louisville was in a favorable position to reopen 
and hold the trade of a large part of the South. Its prime asset was the Louisville- 
controlled Louisville and Nashville Railroad, which had thrived on war traffic and 
which held a fine strategic position for the postwar trade. The dominance of river 
transportation was fading. Cincinnati, with its trading area primarily to the north- 
ward, had to depend on the rivers for its southern trade, except for the adjacent area 
in Kentucky. Cincinnati's efforts to secure through rail shipments by a rail con- 
nection at Louisville were essentially defeated when the latter city successfully insisted 
upon a difference in track gauge between the Cincinnati line and the connecting 
lines at Louisville. Evansville, too, sought to secure access by rail to the southern 
trade, but it was restricted by Louisville’s enterprise in building the controlling - 
railroads. 

Cincinnati’s great effort to reach the South was concentrated upon the con- 
struction of the Cincinnati Southern Railroad from Cincinnati to Chattanooga. Much 
of Professor Curry’s book deals with the efforts of Cincinnati to get the approval of 
the Kentucky legislature for this enterprise and with the opposition of Louisville and 
the Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company. In 1872 the legislature gave its 
approval, and construction of the road got under way. It was opened in 1880. 

This is a short book, and the author does very well what he set out to do. He 
gives us a needed building block for the construction of the story of the commercial 
and railroad rivalries of the South. He makes some contribution, too, to a better 
understanding of the local political history of Kentucky. Although Curry has done 
his own research, much of the story has been previously accessible in several works 
on the Louisville and Nashville and the Cincinnati Southern Railroads. The related 
ground that he does not cover is vast, but it is probably unfair to criticize a book for 
what it is not, Curry has added illumination to a difficult and important subject. 


University of Alabama James F. Doster 


AN AMERICAN DISSENTER: THE LIFE OF ALGIE MARTIN SIMONS, 
1870-1950. By Kent and Gretchen Kreuter. (Lexington: University of Ken- 
tucky Press. 1969. Pp. xii, 236. $7.50.) 

In the eighty years before his death in 1950, Algie Martin Simons gradually outgrew 

his youthful socialist militance and returned to the Republican faith of his forebears. 

Although he broke with the Socialist party over American entry into the First World 
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War, his political and ideological migration from Left to Right was less abrupt than 
his departure from the party indicated. 

Simons’ radicalism was the indigenous American brand, however orthodox his 
. Marxism may occasionally have appeared. At the University of Wisconsin he had heard 

Frederick Jackson Turner and Richard T. Ely challenge the economic and social 
dogmas of their contemporaries. Social work in Cincinnati and Chicago made 
Simons susceptible to the Christian socialism he discovered in settlement houses. He 
progressed to Daniel De Leon’s “scientific” Socialist Labor party and then to the 
moderate Marxism of Berger, Hillquit, and Debs. An occasional candidate and party 
functionary, Simons wrote for the socialist press for about twenty years. In his 
vehement phase he helped found the IWW and edited the International Socialist 
Review; as he mellowed, he edited the Coming Nation, a polite weckly that pro- 
vided cultural inspiration for socialist families. His biographers suggest that early 
periodical versions of Social Forces in American History were superior to his book 
published in rgrr.' As Simons grew more conservative after leaving the socialist 
movement, he turned out patriotic tracts for the Wisconsin Loyalty Legion, texts on 
scientific management in the 1920’s, and pamphlets opposing health insurance for 
the American Medical Association. He thought Henry Ford an attractive presidential 
possibility, voted for Herbert Hoover, and opposed much of the New Deal. 

Simons lacked, Kent and Gretchen Kreuter believe, a reliable intellectual rudder. 
From his boyhood in Wisconsin through his service to the AMA, he was a debater 
who accepted a proposition and then looked up arguments. His future in the 
socialist movement. was never more bleak than when he left it; pride, as well as 
patriotism, contributed to that decision. His nationalism, however, was constant and 
is demonstrated in his concern for the nation’s history and his attempt to give 
radicalism a distinctly American slant, as well as in his position in 1917. 

The Kreuters have used extensively the Simons collection at the Wisconsin State 
Historical Society. They have also sampled other manuscripts, read the Socialist 
press, and relied on previous unpublished studies of Simons. Their interpretation is 
uncomplicated and convincing, their prose superior to that of Simons himself. He will 
not need another biography. 


Phillips Exeter Academy Henry F. Beprorp 


TOWARD COMMON GROUND: THE STORY OF THE ETHICAL SOCIETIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES. By Howard B. Radest. [Ethical Culture Publica- 
tions. Published in collaboration with the American Ethical Union.] (New York: 
Frederick Ungar Publishing Company. 1969. Pp. xii, 348. $8.50.) 

THe dust jacket reads: “A history of Ethical Culture is a history of the times.” 

‘This is a reasonable assertion, but one the volume fails to demonstrate. Mr. Radest 

has little to say about ethical culture’s relationship, direct or casual, to such movements 

and moods as modernism, scientism, positive thinking, mental health, noblesse oblige 
and patrician reform, status anxiety, social engineering, the Americanization of Jews, 
the contending merits of exhortation and force in effecting social change, or the 

“death of God” and “secular city” debates. This is a pity, for ethical culture, it seems 

to me, touches on, and therefore should illuminate, all of these manifestations “of 

the times.” 
The study is one of missed opportunities because of narrow research as well as of 
narrow conceptualization. No manuscript materials and almost no primary sources of 
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any sort were examined other than those of the movement itself, and this deficiency is 
not redressed by a wide reading in secondary works. Save for Goldman’s Rendezvous 
with Destiny and a couple of other books, the author seems unaware of the vast 
monographic and periodical literature dealing with the varieties of religious and 
.reform experience in modern America. The eccentricity of the bibliography is sug- 
gested by the inclusion of fourteen volumes by David S. Muzzey, mostly history 
textbooks; Muzzey just happened to be an adherent of ethical culture. 

The dust jacket reads: “This is an official history of Ethical Culture from its 
founding in 1876 up to its Seventy-fifth Anniversary.” Radest honors this assignment 
in workmanlike fashion. He successfully tells a little-known story and tells it with 
surprising objectivity. I say “surprising” because Radest is executive director of the 
American Ethical Union, the federation of Societies and Fellowships for Ethical 
Culture, and also because of such chapter titles as “Ecce Homo: Felix Adler” and 
because the research assistant conducted all interviews and oral histories with “kind- 
ness and perceptiveness” in order to “recapture precious memories for the record.” 
The portrait of Adler is honest (and slightly unattractive); the portrait of John 
Lovejoy Elliott is honest (and engaging); the tensions splintering the movement are 
frankly faced; and the failure to enlist more than a few thousand followers is manfully 
admitted. (Eliminate New Yorkers from the rolls, and the number is reduced to 
hundreds.) 

Much in ethical culture is admirable: its compassion for the underdog, its moral 
responsibility, its awareness that we rarely sin against God alone (Rauschenbusch’s 
words), its Emersonian concern to free the individual as well as society. And its 
reasonableness, rationality, and genuine decency seem especially precious qualities if 
only because of their rarity today. The obverse side of the coin is its exclusiveness, its 
abstractness, its coolness, its innocence, and (as it would seem to most of us) its 
inability to sustain men as they confront the mystery, contingency, and terror of life— 
and death. 

Henry Sloane Coffin once observed that too many churchmen were bent on 
becoming ranchers rather than shepherds. One of the pleasant things about ethical 
culture is that it did not much go in for proselyting, and its worth may not be 
measured by its numbers. Perhaps it is just as well, for it would require a leap of 
faith to believe that this volume would warm and win many hearts. 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill Rosert Moats MILLER 


FROM HAYES TO McKINLEY: NATIONAL PARTY POLITICS, 1877-1896. By 
H. Wayne Morgan. ([Syracuse, N. Y.:] Syracuse University Press. 1969. Pp. x, 
618. $12.95.) 


“This book has two major purposes," H. Wayne Morgan explains in his preface, 
“(1) to detail and unify the events of national politics between 1877 and 1896, 
the years that produced a working national party system; and (2) to show how 
parties differed and how each met the major issues of the time." This is "a view of 
politics at the top, and from the top" (p. vi). But, in a larger sense, it is an attempt 
to redeem the political history of the period from its detractors. They found its 
issues to be almost insignificant, its politicians to be humbugs, and its political 
parties—perhaps the Populists excepted—as similar as Tweedledum and Tweedledec. 
Morgan writes to set the record straight. Politicians, both major and minor, who 
appear on the national scene, are grist for his mill, and he endlessly grinds out 
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colorful vignettes of each of them. National elections in the period and some state 
contests are subjected to the same treatment. And, because this is a big book, Morgan 
has space to describe the physical, emotional, and occasionally the intellectual setting. 
The scholar in search of clever quotations and witty observations will find that 
Morgan has rifled scores of biographies and manuscript collections to provide his 
readers with full bounty. In this sense the book is a tour de force. But many readers 
will remain unconvinced by Morgan's evidence that there were rea] differences be- 
tween Republicans and Democrats. 

Morgan is aware of the shortcomings of his approach. He recognizes that he cannot 
make his thesis explicit, and he hopes that through "cumulative, analytical narrative" 
his viewpoint will emerge. It does, but all too frequently detail seems to have been 
substituted for analysis. As a-result, scholars familiar with the period may feel they 
are reading an enormous chapter in a textbook or a long brief written by an in- 
formed, clever, nineteenth-century Republican lawyer. The structure is traditional. 
The rhetoric is conventional. Detail is heaped upon detail, but the end product is 
conventional wisdom. Except for Morgan’s strong advocacy of the Republican party’s 
position on money, the tariff, nationalism, and expansion—all of which he has made 
clear in his earlier work—there is little that is new. 

But Morgan writes extremely well. His characters stand out clearly, and their drive 
for power is evident. His narrative is rarely ponderous. He achieves much of his 
literary success through the use of similes, some of which are eye catching: “Cabinet- 
making was as elaborately political as in any European state, colorful and intricate 
like the peacock’s mating dance” (p. 121). Despite his usual success in capturing 
the essence of a scene, there are occasional gaffes. For example, the reader is somewhat 
surprised to learn that Hayes’s mother, rather than the candidate, took an oath at his 
inaugural: “He [Hayes] sat for a moment in one of Washington's chairs, and saw 
bis mother survey the crowd before rising to take the oath of office” (p. 127). 

There is an imbalance in the book. Morgan analyzes the causes of agrarian dis- 
content, but the tariff, money, railroad regulation, and many other issues are dealt 
with primarily in terms of their appeals and effects on the political parties. He also 
tries to keep his narrative uncluttered, but he inserts gratuitous observations as 
footnotes (his documentation—sixty pages of it—is in endnotes), and these lack the 
cadence, tone, and temper of the text. The imbalance may be a product of Morgan’s 
method of presentation. For example, although he repeatedly asserts that significant 
changes were taking place in the intraparty structure, he never finds time to 
analyze the evolution of the national committees because he is too involved in 
describing the personality and behavior of the more colorful members of the com- 
mittees. Moreover, Morgan insists that the Republican party, unlike the Democratic 
party, became a national institution because its strong presidential candidates focused 
on issues and suppressed and controlled the local or regionally oriented bosses; 
but, because personality clashes are so important in Morgan’s narrative, his explana- 
tion of the election of 1896 discloses McKinley still fighting local bossism (Platt and 
Quay). Morgan is, of course, right about the evolution of national parties, but his 
stress upon the role of personalities in the process weakens rather than enhances his 
case. 

Morgan’s research is basically sound. His bibliographical note attests to familiarity 
with the literature and many manuscript collections. He also points out topics in need 
of reassessment, and his evaluation of the existing literature will probably prompt 
some controversy. 
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If, as some quantification-oriented historians assert, the best way to measure the 
value of a book is to do a content analysis of its index, Morgan’s study will fare badly. 
The index, only five pages in length, is nonanalytical and consists primarily of the 
names of people, laws, and events. Ideas are absent. Most readers will be more gener- 
ous in their assessment of the book. 


Indiana University Martin Ri»cE 


THE PAPERS OF WOODROW WILSON. Volume V, 1885-1888; Volume VI, 
1888-1890. Arthur S. Link et al., Editors. [Sponsored by the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation and Princeton University.] (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press. 1968; 1969. Pp. xv, 792; xii, 733. $15.00 each.) 


Trese volumes cover Wilson's years as a member of the faculties of Bryn Mawr 
College and Johns Hopkins and Wesleyan Universities. The correspondence clearly 
reveals Wilson's development as scholar and teacher, his increasing stature in the aca-. 
demic profession, and, finally, his appointment as a professor at Princeton. During 
these years, Wilson became a pioneer in the study of public administration, writing 
The State, a study of the development of democracy in the modern world, and under- 
taking a historical venture, a book later published under the title of Division and 
Reunion. 

From the correspondence, one gains considerable insight into a variety of sub- 
jects: the tensions between faculties and the administrators of colleges and univer- 
sities; the problems encountered by one who attempted to be a pioneer in a new 
discipline; the relations between scholars and publishing companies; the process by 
which college and university appointments were made; the existence of a tightly knit 
fraternity of scholars within the historical profession. 

Even though the correspondence reveals much about the inner quality of Wilson, 
there is very little hint in these volumes that Wilson had any desire to become an edu- 
cational or political leader, or that he would emerge as such. His life was devoted to 
scholarship, and while he had a strong interest in contemporary politics, it was the 
interest of the detached observer. The volumes also contain a vast correspondence be- 
tween Wilson and his wife. Though these familial letters reveal much about Wilson’s 
intimate life, they are rather thin in social content and tell us very little about the in- 
stitutional fabric within which he lived. 

In view of the present interest in comparative politics, it is indeed stimulating to 
read Wilson’s papers, for he was an important pioneer in the study of comparative 
public administration, moving in some of the directions taken by Talcott Parsons and 
Gabriel Almond a half century later. Indeed, had Wilson not left the field of scholar- 
ship to become president of Princeton, the field of comparative politics might have 
become important earlier than it did in America. 

These volumes, like their predecessors, represent an outstanding editorial achieve- 
ment. The letters are extremely well annotated, a result of what may be the most metic- 
ulous research project dealing with American history over the last eighty years. There 
are lengthy editorial notes scattered throughout the volumes, with the result that the 
papers are placed within a broad historical context. The index, excellently arranged, 
permits ready reference use of the volumes. The editors are to be commended for 
deciphering the scratchy handwriting of dozens of individuals whose correspondence 
might otherwise have remained useless, and they especially are to be. praised for the 
transcription of Wilson’s shorthand. 
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At the same time, one wonders if the editors have not been excessive in their in- 
clusion of materials. Clearly, what to include and what to exclude constitute delicate 
matters of judgment. But I question the utility of including fragmentary classroom 
lectures, which often have little meaning in themselves; Wilson's marginal notes in 
books; titles of books and articles that Wilson gathered, but may never have read; and 
portions of books and articles readily available elsewhere. 

Despite these quibbles, scholars are indeed fortunate to have these volumes. And if 
our society has seen fit to finance the publication of dozens of volumes of papers of 
one Ámerican, perhaps it will now provide even larger sums for the collecting of data 
about the masses of Americans—data that can easily be disseminated to scholars 
throughout the world in a form that can be read through the use of a machine. Only 
when we have a much fuller knowledge of the interaction of elites such as Woodrow 
Wilson with different levels of society will we significantly alter our understanding of 
American history. ‘These volumes represent a great achievement in improving our 
understanding of American history at the elite level; it would be well if we could 
soon make equally significant progress in understanding our society at other levels. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison J. Rocers HOLLINGSWORTH 


PRAIRIE FARMER AND WLS: THE BURRIDGE D. BUTLER YEARS. By 
James F. Evans. (Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 1969. Pp. 329. $8.50.) 


Ow July 15, 1909, Burridge D. Butler bought the faltering Prairie Farmer, Chicago's 
oldest farm newspaper. Butler, with a vision of a rural weekly “just as keen as the city 
daily,” succeeded by 1915 in making his property the leading agricultural newspaper 
in the Middle West. In 1928 Butler also became a pioneer of Chicago radio when he 
added fledgling station WLS to his holdings. 

James Evans’ thorough biography, a first, explains the techniques Butler used to 
achieve his success. A firm believer in the agrarian myth about the inherent su- 
periority of rural over urban life, Butler produced his newspaper for the edification 
and uplifting of the “just plain folks" who peopled the farms of downstate Illinois. 
The same philosophy guided WLS in the 1930's and 1940's and made it the leading 
station for rural mid-America. 

Butler learned the newspaper business with the Scripps-McRae League in the late 
189o's, when E. W. Scripps was building his empire. Although limited in writing 
proficiency, Butler had a genius for editorial organization and an ability to seek and 
find the journalistic and broadcasting talent that could bring his message to rural 
America both effectively and profitably. 

A man of unsophisticated tastes and habits, Butler stressed material that city people 
would consider “corny.” He referred to farmers as “my family,” and promoted their 
interests with the concern of a bucolic patriarch. Since he considered smoking and 
drinking immoral, his properties refused all advertising for cigarettes and alcoholic 
beverages. Editorial debate once raged over whether farm people should play base- 
ball on Sunday. Also, under Butler’s direction, Prairie Farmer and WLS promoted 
cornhusking to the number one sport in rural America by 1941. 

In the 1930’s, the “National Barn Dance,” which specialized in Butler’s particular 
brand of country humor, became a Saturday night ritual in millions of homes. Fibber 
McGee and Molly, George Gobel, Gene Autry, and Lula Belle and Scotty were among 
the stars the show produced. Female performers on the “Barn Dance” were forbidden 
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to wear skirts two or three inches above the knee because Butler felt his people 
“didn’t drive hundreds of miles to see a girlie show.” 

Evans’ study is a useful addition to the history of midwestern journalism. Agri- 
cultural historians will find the chapters dealing with the work of Clifford V. 
Gregory, Butler’s editor from 1914 until 1936, invaluable in explaining why the farm 
belt supported the New Deal and Henry A. Wallace. Another contribution of this 
study is its thorough history of WLS and early Chicago radio. 

Wisconsin State University, Oshkosh Josti E. Warsu 


HENRY JAMES: THE TREACHEROUS YEARS, 1895-1901. By Leon Edel. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1969. Pp. 381. $10.00.) 


Henry James once wrote of a definitive biography of George Sand that it seemed only 
“a tub of soiled linen which the muse of history, rolling her sleeves well up, has not 
even yet quite ceased energetically and publicly to wash." Recent biographies of 
Sinclair Lewis, Eugene O'Neill, and Ernest Hemingway suggest that the muse of 
history is still at her thorough work, but Leon Edel’s biography of James—now in its 
fourth of five volumes—cannot be so described. Although its basic scholarship will 
stand comparison with any of thesc others, Edel has invoked the muse of psychology 
to interpret his data and thus presents a single and completely clothed man. Whether 
it is the real Henry James or not will depend upon the faith that one places in the 
biographer's basic thesis. 

The thesis upon which this volume is constructed, although a part of the theory 
underlying the work as a whole, has within itself all the form and clarity of the plot 
of a well-planned novel. Edel has saved for this volume the history of James's un- 
fortunate attempt to succeed as a playwright in order to provide the background for 
the traumatic experience of the failure of Guy Domville in 1895. When cries of “au- 
thor" tempted him to appear on the stage at the curtain of the opening night, which 
he had carefully avoided attending, only to be greeted by the hisses and boos of the 
gallery, his ego received a nearly mortal wound. During the next five years he returned 
to fiction and "showed man's capacity to heal himself by a retreat to earlier experience." 

One result of this process was the emergence of a new literary form with The 
Spoils of Poynton, a short story expanded into a novelette by the use of the scenes, 
dialogue, and action of a drama. Although James also wrote short short stories during 
these six years (up to The Sacred Fount in 1901), this was his predominant form, and 
it provided him with the techniques of verbal elaboration and objective presentation 
that distinguish his later and longer novels from those of the period prior to 1890. 

But to Edel a more important result was the use by James of children to relive in 
fiction the emotional crises and stages of development of his childhood and youth and 
so find his way back to his full vocation as a major literary creator. At this point, 
psychiatry (no longer mere psychology) takes over, and the average reader may not 
go the whole way with Edel in seeing a succession of young girls—from early child- 
hood through adolescence—living perceptively in a morally corrupt world but re- 
taining their immunity with the aid of the uninvolved wisdom of innocence, as the 
alter ego of James himself trying to relive the problems of his formative years and so 
discover the right road which somewhere he had missed. If one can accept his prem- 
ises and his method, Edel’s interpretation is magnificently enlightening and con- 
vincing. Cooler reason suggests, however, that although this interpretation may be 
the truth and nothing but the truth, it surely is not the whole truth. 
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With only the final volume ahead, and in it the study of the "major phase," which 
begins here with the undertaking of The Ambassadors, we can be confident that we 
will have at the last a masterpiece in its genre—the modern psychological biography 
of a major literary figure. It has been a lifework for Edel who, with clear singleness 
of aim and exhaustive study, has demonstrated what psychology—and psychology 
alone—can contribute to the understanding of literary history. 


University of Pennsylvania Roszar E. SPILLER 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN. Volume II, PROGRESSIVE POLITICIAN 
AND MORAL STATESMAN, 1909-1915. By Paolo E. Coletta, (Lincoln: Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Press. 1969. Pp. viii, 380. $8.95.) 


Frvg years ago Coletta promised Political Puritan, a concluding volume to his biog- 
raphy of the Great Commoner. The present installment, therefore, comes as a pleasant 
surprise for, while announcing a third volume with that title, it offers a detailed treat- 
ment of the politician’s middle years—and all to the good. After looking into Bryan’s 
continued preaching of Progressivism following the defeat of 1908 and his sub- 
sequent switch from antiprohibitionist to prohibitionist, Coletta assays his role in the 
Democratic National Convention of 1912. Despite the work, notably, of Link, he 
judges Bryan’s part during the Baltimore proceedings sufficiently important to term 
him “Wilson’s Warwick.” Certainly he makes a good, if not an absolutely convincing, 
case. The remainder of the book, some three-quarters of it, is given to Bryan’s service 
in the Wilson administration. It examines the eager dispensing of patronage that 
caused him to become known as “The Prince of Job Hunters”; weighs his influence 
with the House and Senate in helping greatly the cause of New Freedom legislation, 
especially on banking; and gives in full measure the handling of foreign affairs 
respecting Mexico,:the Far East, world peace, and the crucial problem of neutrality 
that brought Bryan to resign for reasons of conscience rather than sign the second 
Lusitania note. The agony that decision cost him is particularly well described. 
Despite his pronounced sympathy for Bryan, the author does not hesitate to crit- 
icize. He has hard words for the junketing on the Chautauqua circuit when there 
were pressing, even emergency, matters of foreign relations; for Bryan’s blunt state- 
ment that he had, to lecture (he “Chautalked”) since his official salary was inade- 
quate to meet his living expenses; for his saying that he might be a candidate in 1916, 
a remark hardly calculated to impress Wilson favorably. Moreover, he holds Bryan, 
with minor exceptions, no great Secretary of State, agreeing with others that he 
sought solutions to complicated diplomatic problems in simple morality. As in his 
previous volume, Coletta expresses considered opinions. He defends Bryan from the 
charge that he demanded an American arms embargo in 1914; he is satisfied that 
there was an informal understanding between Great Britain and the United States on 
British support for American policy in Mexico in exchange for the repeal of exemp- 
tions from Panama Canal tolls of American vessels; he sees the influence of Bryan’s 
peace plan in the League of Nations’ Covenant, the Kellogg-Briand Pact, and the 
fact-finding commissions of today’s United Nations; he thinks Bryan might well have 
been awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. Still, there are places—for example, the nar- 
ration of Page’s role in the Dacia seizure—where he makes too little of graphic tid- 
bits. The explanation of the Hitchcock-Bryan squabble is marred by the printer’s 
nodding (p. 102). In addition, detractors of Bryan will find that Eldon Penrose, 
whose article is cited, perceives more in the Secretary’s California trip of 1913, and 
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that Ray Ginger, in his revealing Bryan anthology of 1967, furnishes further infor- 
mation concerning Bryan’s views on racial segregation in Washington. Bryan con- 
tinues to stir pens. Every student acquainted with Lawrence Levine’s stimulating 
Defender of the Faith (1965) awaits Coletta’s last chapters and summation of 
Bryan’s career. 


City College of New York JoszpuH A. Bonowá 


PRESIDENT WILSON FIGHTS HIS WAR: WORLD WAR I AND THE 
AMERICAN INTERVENTION. By Harvey 4. DeWeerd. [The Wars of the 
United States.] (New York: Macmillan Company. 1968. Pp. xxi, 457. $12.50.) 

THE WAR TO END ALL WARS: THE AMERICAN MILITARY EXPERI- 
ENCE IN WORLD WAR I. By Edward M. Coffman. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1968. Pp. xvi, 412. $9.75.) 


ALTHoucH these volumes overlap in places, they differ in purpose, emphasis, and 
coverage. Both rest on sound scholarship. Both provide a useful overview of a field 
that United States historians tend to neglect. In many conclusions, the authors agree. 
In each case, the contents are best described by the subtitle. 

Writing in Louis Morton's new series, DeWeerd concentrates on Europe. He seeks 
to place the role of the United States in proper perspective, insisting that to present 
the European phase of the war as a background to the American effort leads to 
distortion. Accordingly, he devotes half of his text to the period before the United 
States entered the conflict. In only the first of his initial seven chapters—‘“‘America’s 
Road to War, 1914-1917"—does the United States occupy the center of the stage. The 
other six trace European diplomatic developments from 1871 to 1914 and describe at 
length the campaigns of 1914, 1915, 1916, and 1917. Then come three chapters on 
aspects of America’s war program, on the controversies it engendered, and on se- 
lected domestic problems. Returning to the western front, the author allots four 
of the remaining nine chapters to the German offensives of 1918, one to Pershing’s 
insistence on maintaining a separate United States army, two to the American drive 
at St. Mihiel and in the Meuse-Argonne, one to the advance culminating in the 
armistice, and one to a summary of the American contribution to victory. 

DeWeerd, then, emphasizes the strategy and tactics of coalition warfare, as seen 
from the headquarters of the Allies and of the American Expeditionary Force. De- 
spite the title, his readers view the war through the eyes of John J. Pershing, not 
Woodrow Wilson. The index has more entries for Erich Ludendorff than for the 
American President, more for Sir Douglas Haig than for Newton D. Baker. The 
author virtually ignores the navy, the aviators, and the supply services. He shows 
little interest in the enlisted man. For him, military history is battlefield operations 
at the highest level. 

Coffman conceives of military history more broadly. He purports to cover the 
planning, organization, and administration of the American war effort, as well as the 
fighting, and in terms of the men who made the decisions and executed them. Yet, 
even for him, the military experience of 1917-1918 is not a total one. He does not 
attempt to view the period from the White House, Congress, or the State Department; 
he intentionally excludes those at home who staunchly supported or strongly opposed 
the "Great Crusade." His focus is on the American armed forces, not on the Allied or 
enemy forces. He pays particular attention to the enlisted man and junior officer, and 
he successfully exploits the records and reminiscences of those far down the military 
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ladder. He covers events before April 6, 1917, in one short chapter and allots only 
three of the remaining ten chapters to operations on the western front. The other 
seven discuss the War Department in 1917, the expansion of the army in the United 
States, the molding.of the AEF in France, the conflict between the general staff in 
Washington and general headquarters in Chaumont, the victory at sea, "The Romance 
and Reality of the Air War," and the early problems of peace and demobilization. 

Both interests and sources lead Coffman to topics missing in DeWeerd. These 
include the operation of the draft, the procurement of officers, the performance of 
Negro troops, the treatment of conscientious objectors, the fostering of morale, the 
control of disease, the adequacy of weapons, and the rivalry between regulars, con- 
scripts, and militia. Coffman docs not neglect grand strategy, but he spends less time 
than DeWeerd in analyzing the problems of the other belligerents and more in con- 
sidering those of the AEF at the corps and division level. He has a keen eye for detail. 
His figures come alive. In a few words he tells what relatively obscure soldiers of 
1917-1918 achieved in 1941-1945. Such well-known scholars as William L. Langer, 
Chester V. Easum, and Frederick A. Pottle appear briefly but appropriately in his 
pages. 

Both volumes are handsomely printed, but DeWeerd’s has the edge in the number 
and value of the maps. He offers fifty-two of assorted sizes plus two sets of end pa- 
pers; Coffman musters only seven crowded ones with identical end pieces. DeWeerd's 
illustrations are also superior in quality, but where all of his depict statesmen, mon- 
archs, generals, and admirals, Coffman's include enlisted men, air aces, submarine 
chaser skippers, training camp scenes, gas mask drill, work details, and trench life. 
DeWeerd’s fourteen-page “selected bibliography" lacks annotation, but it is sup- 
plemented by a short note on the official histories of the war and a list of manuscript 
collections examined. Coffman's very valuable “essay on the sources" runs to thirty- 
two pages and describes a much more extensive array of unprinted materials, as well 
as interviews, many of which were used for the biography of Peyton C. March pub- 
lished in 1966. The DeWeerd volume has both explanatory footnotes and citations at 
the end of each chapter; Coffman's book is not documented. His index, however, is 
excellent, while DeWeerd's is grossly inadequate. It contains almost no subject entries, 
and there are no divisions within the name entries. 

If neither author offers major new interpretations, each reaches sound, balanced, 
and often similar judgments. They agree that the American military effort was de- 
cisive in defeating Germany. Both concede that this effort depended upon weapons, 
supplies, transport, and training provided by the Allies. Both stress deficiencies in 
the American endeavor. But, as DeWeerd warns, the United States’ accomplishments 
can be only partly quantified; much of its contribution was in the intangible sphere of 
influence and morale, Baker and Pershing show to advantage in these pages, though 
the faults of each are noted. The latter's rejection of an understandable Anglo-French 
desire to amalgamate fresh American troops with veteran Allied divisions is deemed 
wise. Ironically, in view of the American tradition of civilian supremacy and of Wilson's 
innate distrust of the military, Pershing wielded powers in 1918, as Coffman points 
out, that neither Clemenceau nor Lloyd George granted to their generals. In both 
books, Wilson is a rather enigmatic figure. DeWeerd's title is misleading, for bis ma- 
terials show that it was American intervention, not the President's direction of the 
war, that provided the key to the Allied victory. As for Coffman, he does not even 
mention his title until the very last sentence of the book. 


Northwestern University Ricuarp W. Lxoprorp 
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MR. JUSTICE MURPHY: A POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY. By J. Woodford 
Howard, ]r. (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press. 1968. Pp. x, 578. $12.50.) 


In the conventional estimate, Frank Murphy was an archpractitioner of New Deal 
politics, but a fish out of water on the highest court, We now have a lengthy biog- 
raphy—it is called a "political" biography explicitly to exclude strictly private matters 
and implicitly to make a point about the judicial process—that compels us to revise 
that estimate. The first half of the book, which recounts the rise of Murphy as a pub- 
lic figure, shows how well that ascent was served by the attunement of his political 
personality—his activitist temper, his moralistic rhetoric, his deep compassion for the 
underprivileged, his large capacity for self-promotion—to the needs and opportunities 
of depression times. And the second half of the book, which tells the story of Mr. 
Justice Murphy, does show that the exegetical canons were sometimes violated by his 
sacrifice of tradition for result. But the picture that emerges from these pages is 
neither that of a prototypical politician nor that of a crude and opportunistic jurist. 
There was nothing commonplace about the fact that an Irish Catholic in the 1920's 
became as devoted to civil rights and civil liberties as to social welfare, or that a 
mayor supported by Right-wing elements fought to squeeze large relief funds from a 
parched economy, or that a governor confronted by illegal sit-downs refrained from 
calling out the police. The explanations offered for these anomalies—his anticlerical 
Catholicism, his preference for personal rather than machine-based politics, his fear 
of governmental force as a social arbiter—place him in a far from common mold. 
Contrarily, in deciding cases, Murphy often yielded to the demands of institutional 
loyalty and the constraints of legal craft. When he compromised his libertarianism, as 
he did in the Japanese relocation cases, he did so in order to help "mass" the Court, 
not to honor outside obligations (his dissents on war power make it clear that he was 
in no sense a lackey of Roosevelt). When he could muster a majority for his libertar- 
ianism, as he did in Schneiderman v. US, he would tether his principles to a careful 
ruling. When he stood alone, or with Rutledge, in libertarian dissent, as he did in 
Adamson v. California, he offered the concepts, if not the prose, that would appeal to 
the Court in a later day. Drawing on intra-Court memorandums to reconstruct the 
interplay of Murphy with his peers, the author, through tireless explication, fits him 
fully into that testy collegiality known as the Roosevelt Court. 


Columbia University WALTER P. METZGER 


HARRY ELMER BARNES, LEARNED CRUSADER: THE NEW HISTORY 
IN ACTION. Edited by Arthur Goddard. (Colorado Springs: Ralph Myles, 
Publisher. 1968. Pp. Izxxvi, 884. $10.00.) 


Descrrpep by Carl L. Becker as “the learned crusader,” Barnes was a scholar and 
journalist noted for his learning and advocacy and sometimes praised for his scholar- 
ship. He was the most vigorous publicist of the New History, the leading campaigner 
on behalf of World War I revisionism, the spiritual father of World War II revisionism, 
and a curiously confused opponent of the cold war. In his long career he also con- 
tributed to criminology, the study of social problems, and the history of social thought 
and sociology. As a sociologist, and more frequently as a historian, he engaged in 
fierce battles. Abrasive and polemical, he was a tenacious warrior who sought to bludg- 
eon his adversaries into submission. But, by the early 1950’s, criticism of his historical 
scholarship, undoubtedly reinforced by hatred of his attacks on Roosevelt's foreign 
policy, closed all historical journals to him. 
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His career, achievements, and crusades offer rich possibilities for biography and 
intellectual history, for an analysis of the later revisionist movements or an assess- 
ment of the New History and the early efforts at relating sociology and history. A 
Festschrift dedicated to an analysis and appraisal of Barnes could be rewarding. But 
this Festschrift is a profound disappointment; it is a tedious and repetitious collection 
of frequently rambling essays. 

“In the field of testimonial volumes, there is nothing quite like [this one],” 
announces the blurb on the jacket. The editor, a former English teacher and now an 
examiner for the New York City Board of Education, accepted a few analytical 
but contentious essays and many affectionate reminiscences and partisan tributes. 
Much of the book is characterized by such essays as Frederic Stone's ", . . Barnes’ 
Outdoor Life as a Bucolic Sportsman and Frustrated Athlete," Willoughby Water- 
man's “.. . Personal Reminiscences,” George Lundberg's discussion of a squabble with 
W. Stull Holt, testimonials by Barnes's former students, and reports of his assistance 
to students. Some contributors, however, like Clifford Kirkpatrick, Harold Faulkner, 
and Merle Curti, refuse to subscribe to the general theme of extravagant praise and 
seem dutiful but reluctant and uneasy in this collection; their essays skirt relevant 
subjects in what may be an effort to avoid sharp criticism of Barnes. 

For historians, four essays are likely to be useful, albeit partisan and often tenden- 
tious: Margaret Fisher’s pedestrian summary of Barnes’s career; William Neumann’s 
sympathetic discussion of Barnes as a "World War I Revisionis;" Henry Adams’ 
vigorous defense of him as a “World War II Revisionist"; and Murray Rothbard's 
enthusiastic analysis of Barnes as a “Revisionist of the Cold War.” Each endorses the 
same general conclusion: Barnes's quest for the "truth" enraged liberal scholars who 
finally and unfairly drove him and those who shared his ideas out of the professional 
journals and away’ from well-known publishers. Unfortunately, Adams, in taking up 
the cudgels for Barnes, weakens his analysis by failing to distinguish between the 
profession's responses to different revisionist charges: that the Roosevelt administra- 
tion’s refusal of a: reasonable compromise with Japan made war inevitable; that the 
President understood that this refusal made war inevitable and that by late 1g4r he 
wanted war; that he had long slyly followed policies that he believed would lead to 
a war that was necessary to protect America; that he wanted the Japanese to attack 
Pearl Harbor in order to catapult a reluctant American citizenry into war. Rothbard 
examines the shifts in revisionism on war and seeks to explain why earlier revisionists 
divided on the cold war. In addition, he summarizes Barnes's strictures against con- 
temporary court historians and the "defense intellectuals" and his warnings against 
the false fear of Soviet aggression against the West and the emergence of an Orwellian 
world at home. Unfortunately, Rothbard relies upon some dubious sources and over- 
looks many critics of the cold war, thereby rendering his analysis fragmentary. These 
last two essays, despite serious defects, raise important questions about the historical 
profession in the past three decades and its treatment of those who clashed with the 
prevailing faith. But, tucked away in this ill-conceived volume, these questions are 
likely to be disregarded. 


Stanford University Barton J. BERNSTEIN 
| 
! 
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NELSON T. JOHNSON AND AMERICAN POLICY TOWARD CHINA, 
1925-1941. By Russell D. Buhite. (East Lansing: Michigan State University Press. 
1968. Pp. 163. $6.00.) 


NzrsoN Trusler Johnson spent nearly thirty years as a diplomat in China, serving as 
American minister and eventually ambassador between 1929 and 1941. Joseph C. 
Grew, his counterpart in Tokyo during the turbulence of the thirties, has earned a 
gifted biographer. Surely Johnson deserves equal time. 

Professor Buhite’s slim volume makes extensive use of the Johnson Papers in the 
Library of Congress; he has had assistance from the Johnson family and at least one of 
the ambassador’s close colleagues, the late Stanley K. Hornbeck. He relies as well on 
Dorothy Borg’s exhaustive studies of the late twenties and mid-thirties. The result 
should have been a full portrait of the man and a sophisticated probing of the ex- 
traordinarily complex issues that engulfed him. 

What emerges instead is generally one dimensional on the man and uneven on the 
issues, a product perhaps of premature publication. The approach to Johnson is often 
uncritical, sometimes heavily eulogistic. "Always he was dedicated, patriotic, and 
highly competent," we are told. It is repeatedly argued, without supporting evidence, 
that Johnson's views "were undoubtedly a factor" in one major Washington de- 
cision after another. So intense is the author's loyalty to his subject that Borg 
is gently chided for not emphasizing "the important role played by Johnson," as 
indeed are Messrs. Grew and Hull for neglecting Johnson in their memoirs. 

As for the issues, Buhite alternates between giving the reader too little and too 
much. On the one hand, Chinese history is capsulized into near meaninglessness; on 
the other hand, the treatment of the diplomacy of extraterritoriality and silver is 
dryly and lengthily familiar. One difficulty may stem from the dual title. The author 
sets out to deal with two subjects, and he moves uneasily from one to the other, using 
Johnson as a makeshift bridge. Another difficulty may be reflected in the bibliography 
where Waldo Heinrichs on Grew, Akira Iriye on the twenties, and James Crowley on 
Japanese policy in the thirties are conspicuously absent. 

Johnson was neither the central figure this book makes of him, nor was he merely 
a cipher. Johnson's likably homespun cast of mind, his sentimentality and exasperation 
about the Chinese, his endless and sometimes tedious philosophizing about his fellow 
countrymen—all make him a prototypical American innocent in a convulsive and 
tragic era that needs much more critical scrutiny. 


Harvard University James C. THomson, Jr. 


DEMAGOGUES IN THE DEPRESSION: AMERICAN RADICALS AND THE 
UNION PARTY, 1932-1936. By David H. Bennett. (New Brunswick, NJ.: 
Rutgers University Press. 1969. Pp. x, 341. $10.00.) 


Is money the root of all evil or the solution of all problems? These propositions are 
not mutually exclusive. In a middle-class, money-oriented society it is possible to be- 
lieve in both at the same time. Professor Bennett’s "demagogues in the depression" — 
Father Coughlin, Dr. Townsend, the Reverend Gerald L. K. Smith, and Representa- 
tive Lemke—are cases in point. All of them attributed the nation's woes to unwise 
and improper monetary and fiscal policies and believed that reform and redirection of 
these policies would put the country on the road to prosperity and social justice. 

In a prologue Bennett offers glimpses of the conventions of the Townsend clubs 
and Coughlin's National Union for Social Justice, which met in Cleveland in the 
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summer of 1936. Both meetings were intended to advance the presidential candi- 
dacy of Lemke and his newly organized Union party. The latter meeting ended 
abruptly and on an unfinished note when Coughlin collapsed in the middle of the 
final speech. As it turned out, Coughlin's collapse was prophetic of the fate of the 
Union party. 

The first part of the volume traces the careers of Coughlin, Lemke, Smith, and 
Townsend, and to some extent their followers, to 1936. The author presents a fairly 
sympathetic picture of Lemke; he treats Coughlin and Townsend at greater length 
and with more critical analysis. Smith, "insincere and unprincipled in almost all the 
adventures undertaken in his short but spectacular career," and driven by intense 
hatred of Roosevelt, emerges as the linchpin of the coalition. The second part deals 
with the formation of the Union party and traces the electoral campaign in remorse- 
less detail. Nevertheless, the sheer weight of detail concerning the organization and 
financing of the campaign and the vexed relations between the leaders enlarges our 
understanding and knowledge of an oft-told story. 

In spite of the presumed numerical strength of the Townsend and Coughlin 
movements and the support given Lemke by the leaders of those movements, the 
Union party candidate attracted less than one million votes. Bennett suggests a num- 
ber of factors to explain why the party did so poorly: failure of organization, in- 
ability to get on the ballot in a number of states, lack of cooperation among the leaders, 
Lemke's weakness as a campaigner, improvement in economic conditions, and the 
charismatic appeal of Franklin Roosevelt. The emphasis, however, is not on the 
causes of defeat but on the party's significance, the sources of its support, and its 
relationship to earlier and later protest movements. The last of these points is the 
subject of a thoughtful and provocative epilogue: "Yesterday's Radicals and Amer- 
ican History." The author analyzes various theses—neopopulism, isolationism, ethnic 
loyalty, and religious prejudice—which have been advanced to explain the appeal 
(such as it was) of the Union party. Without fully accepting any of these explanations, 
Bennett acknowledges that each has some validity since the leaders of the party were 
casting “a wide net among angry and frustrated Americans who might seek to solve 
their depression-bred woes in one stroke.” 

Well-chosen illustrations add to the value of this informative and highly readable 
study. ; 

Ohio State University Rozert H. BREMNER 


ESSAYS ON THE NEW DEAL. By Wilmon H. Droze et al. Foreword by C. B. 
Smith. Edited by Harold M. Hollingsworth and William F. Holmes. [The 
Walter Prescott Webb Memorial Lectures, Number 2.] (Austin: University of 
Texas Press for the University of Texas at Arlington. 1969. Pp. 115. $3.95.) 


Ts volume includes three memorial lectures dedicated to Walter Prescott Webb and 
given at the University of Texas, Arlington, in the spring of 1967. 

Wilmon H. Droze ably chronicles the shelter belt project, which spent some four- 
teen million dollars to plant 220,000,000 trees on the Plains between 1934 and 1942 at 
a cost of approximately seven cents for each tree. The project, Droze notes, was in 
Roosevelt’s mind as early as September 1932; it was not merely a gimmick to capture 
the farm vote in 1934. The program also provided an excellent example of Roosevelt's 
political skill. He tried to maximize congressional support in setting it up, but when 
Congress refused to appropriate money for it in the later 1930’s he casually used WPA 
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funds instead. Droze shows that the tree planters made some mistakes, but he con- 
cludes with a favorable assessment. His essay uses some primary sources and is 
clearly told. 

George Wolfskill, in “New Deal Critics: Did They Miss the Point?” lauds the 
New Deal as a highly innovative attempt to “democratize industrial and finance 
capitalism.” But Wolfskill also stresses its relativism and occasional inconsistency. 
Moreover, Roosevelt “was never able to make clear... where the New Deal was going, 
what it really meant to do.” Critics, therefore, soon mounted a “massive opposition” 
which became the “principal obstacle that prevented Roosevelt from achieving the 
goals of the New Deal.” The author is sometimes more argumentative than pro- 
vocative, more rambling than precise, and it is not clear what “point” the critics 
missed or how they should have acted differently. 

Scholars looking for the authoritative account of the “court-packing” plan of 
1937 will turn to William E. Leuchtenburg’s long essay. It is beautifully written, 
carefully reasoned, and filled with illuminating detail gleaned from far-flung and 
little-used archives. Leuchtenburg analyzes the forces opposing the plan, suggesting 
provocatively that Catholicism was a key variable in explaining opposition. He con- 
cludes that the plan blunted the drive for social reform, divided state Democratic 
parties, cost Roosevelt invaluable middle-class support, undermined bipartisan backing 
for the New Deal, and helped create distrust for the administration’s foreign policy. 
Yet, Leuchtenburg decides, the court proposal had one big success in legitimizing 
the vast expansion of American government. While these conclusions are not startling, 
they are so carefully documented and gracefully argued that they should remain 
definitive. 


Indiana University James T. PATTERSON 


ALL BUT THE PEOPLE: FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT AND HIS CRITICS, 
1933-39. By George Wolfskill and John A. Hudson. (New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1969. Pp. xii, 386. $7.95.) 

FmANRLIN Roosevelt felt a special kind of identification with Andrew Jackson. It is 

fitting, then, that the title of this book about FDR's critics should be taken from one 

of his speeches about Jackson: “It seemed that sometimes all were against him—all 
but the people of the United States." 

George Wolfskill, historian, and John A. Hudson, librarian, have collaborated to 
produce this study. They tell us that the collaboration strengthened their friendship, 
but they do not reveal how they divided their labors. No matter; the result is im- 
pressive. All but the People is a comprehensive examination of the Roosevelt critics, 
what they criticized and why, and “what (if anything) they tried to do about it.” The 
authors have imposed two substantial limits on their efforts: they treat only of do- 
mestic affairs, and they restrict themselves to the period 1933-1939. They mention a 
third limitation, which forced a smile from me: deliberate omission of the “indecent 
and obscene.” As the included attacks on FDR reek with vile charges of traitor, 
wastrel, monster, lunatic, fascist, subversive, dictator, Red, criminal, liar, Judas, 
tyrant, one wonders what the authors consider indecent and obscenel 

The organization of the book is topical and logical. It ranges from the lowest and 
most personal kind of attacks (whisperings) to blisterings from Right and Left ex- 
tremists and to outcries from the business community, the press, and the major polit- 
ical parties (“respectable” criticism), The authors display extraordinary industry and 
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skill in assembling their materials from a variety of sources and in fitting them into a 
lively, hard-hitting narrative. At times the materials, perhaps because of their sheer 
idiocy, grow a bit tiresome. The authors’ point could often have been made with 
fewer examples. Stricter editing might well have reduced the length of the book by a 
third while sharpening its impact. 

All but the People adds both to our knowledge of the New Deal and to our under- 
standing of the nature of democratic politics. One cannot fail to be depressed by 
reading once again the vicious and erroneous criticisms of FDR and his administra- 
tion. The attacks, for the most part, seemed stupid and twisted to many informed 
observers when they were first made; with a historian’s perspective (some thirty years 
later) they appear still worse. Wolfskill and Hudson manfully attempt to explain 
why the critics felt and said what they did. But the criticisms, from uneducated and 
educated alike, remain a disgraceful stain on the democratic record. Further, one has 
the nagging feeling that major segments of the electorate today bear the same fetters 
of ignorance, irrationality, gullibility, and narrow self-interest. 

The authors assert, in their conclusion, that FDR fell short of furnishing remedies 
for the serious ills of American society. Because of the “massive opposition,” the New 
Deal never became much more than “a spirited evasion of the overriding issues of 
the twentieth century.” And some of the opposition, they claim, arose from Roose- 
velt’s failure to formulate and express a clear philosophy—to answer the crucial 
question: “What was the New Deal?” 

I challenge both assertions. Roosevelt did provide remedies and new directions for 
democratic capitalism in the United States. All systems and remedies are, of course, 
dynamic; they cannot be for all time. Capitalism and democracy still contain some 
profound contradictions and defects; Roosevelt did not try to remove them and 
could not have removed them, What he did was to bring about crucial adjustments 
that made the system more viable and humane. No mean accomplishment. 

And he had a philosophy for the New Deal—not in the formal or academic sense, 
but, nonetheless, in'a meaningful sense. His critics charged that his course was wrong- 
headed—or nonexistent—but the majority of the voters got the message straight. ‘They 
knew, in broad terms, what the New Deal was about. These are important points for 
the accuracy of the historical record, points amply documented in my book, What 
Roosevelt Thought (1958). Wolfskill and Hudson do not cite and may not have con- 
sulted this book, which focuses upon the precise questions raised in their conclusion. 

Though the final section of Ail but the People is in part disappointing, the book 
is otherwise first-class historiography and should prove “definitive” for the subject. I, 
for one, have now “had enough” from and about the Roosevelt detractors! 


Michigan State University Tuomas H. GREER 


MR. JUSTICE JACKSON: FOUR LECTURES IN HIS HONOR. By Charles S. 
Desmond et al. [Delivered under the auspices of the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York and the William Nelson Cromwell Foundation. Legal Studies 
of the William Nelson Cromwell Foundation.] (New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1969. Pp. 136. $5.00.) 

Rosert H. Jackson was the New Deal’s supreme advocate, a Supreme Court justice 

of exceptional force and sparkle, and a driving spirit in the Nuremberg war crimes 

trials. No biography to date fully evaluates his career. Eugene Gerhart’s America’s 

Advocate (1958), though offering rich documentary material, is basically an apologia. 
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Glendon Schubert’s Dispassionate Justice (1969), though offering solid evaluation, is 
basically an anthology of opinions. The present volume does not pretend to fill the 
void, It memorializes Jackson through four lectures by former associates whose aim 
is to refresh the memories of Jackson’s contemporaries and to remind a new genera- 
tion of his personal, professional, and judicial qualities. The lectures include: “The 
Role of the Country Lawyer in the Organized Bar and the Development of Law,” by 
Judge Charles S. Desmond; “Mr. Justice Jackson and Individual Rights," by Paul 
A. Freund; “Robert H. Jackson's Influence on Federal-State Relationships," by 
Justice Potter Stewart; and “Robert H. Jackson’s Contributions during the Nurem- 
berg Trial,” by Lord Shawcross. 

Given their scope and purpose, the lectures are uniformly successful. While certain 
omissions are inevitable (for example, Jackson’s intense and interesting views on the 
establishment and full faith and credit clauses), on balance the themes are well 
chosen and well executed. Standing out are Desmond’s help in explaining why 
Jackson became the “lawyer’s judge” of his generation, the succinct analyses by Freund 
and Stewart of complex constitutional positions, and Shawcross' assessment of Jack- 
son's role at Nuremberg, which provides new clues about British attitudes toward the 
affair that Jackson regarded as his most constructive work. A bonus is the delightful 
personal portrait of Jackson by John Lord O'Brian. 

Mercifully brief and often witty, the lectures are valuable to historians for two 
reasons: they provide insight into Jackson's personality and career as perceived by his 
associates, and they mirror the values of a professional elite in mid-century, values 
that Jackson himself often personified. To quote England's present Attorney General: 
"My last memory of Bob is of lunching in his room at the Supreme Court with Felix 
Frankfurter during the height of the McCarthy horror. There were the four flags 
from the Nuremberg Court room behind Bob's desk with the Hammer and Sickle of 
the Soviet flag unashamedly exposed." Thus do lawyers choose to remember him. 


Johns Hopkins University J. Wooprorp Howanp, Ja. 


THE RECORDS OF A NATION: THEIR MANAGEMENT, PRESERVA- 
TION, AND USE. By H. G. Jones. With an introduction by Wayne C. Grover. 
(New York: Atheneum. 1969. Pp. xviii, 308. $12.95.) 


Tus study of the history, functions, and services of the National Archives and Rec- 
ords Service will be a revelation to most historians. Founded as recently as 1934, the 
National Archives advanced in relatively few years to eminence and in some fields 
to world leadership. Few even among its patrons will be aware of the full range and 
scale of the manifold activities described in this volume. 

Anxiety regarding the future of the Archives prompted the survey upon which 
this book is based. There is deep concern about its status, which, since it lost its 
independence in 1949, has been simply that of a branch of the General Services Admin- 
istration, and about the possibility that the National Archives and the Records Service 
might be separated. A Joint Committee on the Status of the National Archives was 
set up in 1967 by the American Historical Association, the Organization of American 
Historians, and the Society of American Archivists; Julian P. Boyd was appointed 
chairman and H. G. Jones, secretary. The need for a comprehensive background 
study was at once apparent, and this Jones was asked to prepare. 

Records management is the least understood aspect of the National Archives. 
Little is known about it outside the institution because in most respects it is an in- 
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ternal service performed for other branches of the government—a highly efficient and 
economical housekeeping aid that saves the taxpayer many millions of dollars every 
year. But it is much more than this. It is a service vital to the historian for it ensures 
that records essential for research find their way to the Archives. Early in his career 
Robert Connor, the first Archivist of the United States, realized that the Archives 
could not be simply a passive receiver of old documents, that it must penetrate all 
branches of the government in order to make sure that records of long-term im- 
portance were identified and their ultimate transfer to the Archives assured. The scale 
upon which new records were even then accumulating was frightening, and their 
bulk was posing formidable problems. New management concepts were needed, and 
in 1938 Connor was already talking about “efficient appraisal,” the “destruction of use- 
less material,” and substantial “savings in dollars.” 

Solon Buck, the second Archivist of the United States, developed these concepts 
and instituted services. In its simplest terms, records management has two aims: first, 
to identify, at the earliest possible moment, records of long-term value and to arrange 
for their segregation and preservation; second, to provide for the systematic disposal 
of ephemeral material as soon as it has served its immediate purpose. The Records 
Disposal Act of 1943 reflected these ideas and authorized the use of continuing dis- 
posal schedules to ensure that large quantities of superfluous records would be dis- 
posed of virtually automatically, 

All this happened years before the Hoover Commission, in 1948, asked Emmett 
J. Leahy to prepare a report and make recommendations on records management. 
Leahy, a former employee of the National Archives and a management enthusiast 
with great drive and ability, had left government service to develop records manage- 
ment as a business pursuit. To him, management was all-important, and, instead of 
being under the control of the Archives, he recommended that the Archives should 
be under a federal records administrator. Things were not carried quite that far, but, 
in 1949, the Archives—renamed the National Archives and Records Service—lost its 
independent status and was made part of the new General Services Administration. 
In 1950 the Federal Records Act gave to the Administrator of General Services vir- 
tually all the authority over records that had been vested in the Archivist of the 
United States. The Archivist himself was to be appointed thenceforth by the Ad- 
ministrator and not by the President of the United States. 

There was a surface logic to the move; records management sounded like some- 
thing that could be placed logically in the charge of the agency responsible for the 
business affairs of the government. But this view overlooked entirely the vital ar- 
chival aspect and the attendant appraisal services that only the Archives and its 
trained staff could provide. Loss of its independence was a bitter blow to the prestige 
of the Archives; even more serious was the possibility that the National Archives 
and the Records Service might at any moment be torn asunder. Successive administra- 
tors have had the good sense not to do this, but the threat persists, and the results 
could be little short of catastrophic. The present study makes this crystal clear, and 
the remedy recommended is the restoration of the independent status initially and 
properly given to the National Archives in 1934—a change that would automatically 
protect it against dismemberment. 


Ottawa, Canada W. Kaye Lams 
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BETWEEN THE BULLET AND THE LIE: AMERICAN VOLUNTEERS IN 
THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR. By Cecil Eby. (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston. 1969. Pp. xxi, 342. $7.95.) 

Ceci Eby, professor of English at the University of Michigan, has become one of the 

world’s leading Spanish Civil War buffs. During the course of two Fulbright lecture- 

ships in American literature in Spain, he has researched a pair of extremely well- 
written narratives. The first, The Stege of the Alcdzar (1965), provided the best 
reconstruction to date of a minor epic of that struggle. It was focused mainly on the 

Nationalist defenders, whereas this new work, whose title is taken from a verse by 

George Orwell, deals with the saga of American volunteers for the International 

Brigades on the opposing side. 

This volume has the same merits as Eby’s first narrative: it is well researched, 
nonpartisan in tone, and comparatively impartial in judgment. The account is based 
on the extensive published material dealing with.the general area of the topic, con- 
siderable investigation in a variety of documentary sources, and numerous interviews 
with surviving veterans. As in the earlier book, Eby does not for the most part write 
in the manner of a professional historian, but in the anecdotal reportorial style of the 
“creative narrative”; skillful personality sketches have been penned in for nearly all 
the main figures in the battalion. As in The Siege of the Alcázar, numerous petty 
details might prove hard to substantiate, and the prose occasionally becomes a bit 
purple. The book has the advantage of being vivid and fast moving, and is well con- 
trolled in terms of basic perspective and major facts (as distinct from minor details). 

Eby’s book expands our knowledge of the men and deeds of the Abraham 
Lincoln Battalion (frequently mislabeled “Brigade”), and is in every way superior 
to two previous books on the subject, both of them partisan and propagandistic. 
Though this is mainly a descriptive account of the battalion in Spain, it is not 
deficient in political analysis. The author deals perceptively with the domestic 
American political background and the aftermath of the volunteers, including their 
association with the Comintern. He strikes an accurate balance between the political 
idealism of many if not all of the volunteers and the cynical manipulation of their 
effort, and for that matter of the whole Spanish struggle, by the Communists. His 
book will now become the standard narrative account of the Lincoln Battalion in 
Spain. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison SraNLEY G. PAYNE 


THE PRESIDENT AND PUBLIC OPINION: LEADERSHIP IN FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS, By Manfred Landecker. (Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press. 
1968. Pp. v, 133. $4.50.) 

Tue purpose of this book is to determine how Presidents Roosevelt and Truman 

"assessed and aroused public opinion in the formulation of foreign policy during 

two climactic periods in recent American history." The author concedes that the 

effect of public opinion on presidential decision is "difficult to analyze and frustrating 
to evaluate because of its inherent intangibility." Nonetheless he valiantly follows 

Roosevelt through the debate of the late 1930’s over the American responsibility, 

if any, in the resistance to Nazism and then turns with some relief to the more 

straightforward problems of Truman in the 1940’s in mobilizing opinion in support 
of the containment of Communism. His main sources are published letters and 
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memoirs, though he has found useful manuscript material in the Roosevelt and 
Truman Libraries. 

As a political scientist, Professor Landecker is committed to the effort to transform 
history into a set of theoretical propositions. Unfortunately some problems do not 
benefit particularly from extended theoretical formulation, and public opinion seems 
to fall in this category. To quote Christian A. Herter as saying that “a successful 
foreign policy must . . . , to be effective, command the support of the vast majority 
of the American people" or to write that "the task of gaining public support is eased 
when the public is emotionally involved and is convinced that the policy and goals 
are commensurate with the potential risks" does not forward the analytical case 
very much. Most of the theoretical trimmings of this book consist of self-evident 
statements that the historian, whose professional deformation may well be undue 
impatience with superfluous abstractions, would not think of bothering to make. The 
sad fact is that the disquisitions on public opinion by political scientists and 
sociologists over the last half century have not notably improved on Walter Lipp- 
mann's book of 1922. 

On the theoretical level this work would have gained if the author had carried 
further his intermittent effort to distinguish among the several publics that might 
conceivably influence presidential policy. Thus there is little attention here to business, 
labor, farm, ethnic, or academic organizations and only fitful recognition of V. O. 
Key's conception of the "opinion élite." Little use has been made of recent tech- 
niques of the analysis of presidential mail. Even within the book's theoretical scheme, 
the concentration on the executive-public relationship represents a fallacious ab- 
straction. The vital relationship is triangular—the President, public opinion, and 
events—and events educate public opinion far more than Presidents can. What an 
effective President does is to offer the public an interpretation of their own experience, 
and a perennial frustration of the presidency is that interpretation offered in advance 
of events is not likely to be persuasive. To look at more recent history, it would be 
wrong to say, for example, that the Senate Foreign Relations Committee changed 
the minds of the American people about the Vietnamese War. 'The Vietcong and Ho 
Chi Minh changed the minds of the American people. What Senator Fulbright and 
his colleagues did was to provide an interpretation of the way things were going in 
Vietnam which, as time went by, made more sense than the alternative interpreta- 
tion provided by President Johnson and Secretary Rusk, or their successors. 

The factual material in the book is somewhat random but generally interesting 
and accurate (though Landecker repeats the myth, effectively disposed of by 
Dorothy Borg, that "reaction against the quarantine idea was quick and violent," 
and he also confuses William O. Douglas with Lewis W. Douglas and makes 
other minor errors). In contrasting Roosevelt and Truman, Landecker correctly 
notes that the great difference in the public mood on international issues between the 
thirties and the forties made Truman’s task much easier. But The President and 
Public Opinion, no doubt because of the inherent difficulty of the problem, fails to 
advance the theoretical understanding of the influence of public opinion on presi- 
dential decision, and it is too brief and superficial to offer anything novel on the 
specific experiences of Presidents Roosevelt and Truman. 


City University of New York ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 
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DESEGREGATION OF THE U.S. ARMED FORCES: FIGHTING ON TWO 
FRONTS, 1939-1953. By Richard M. Dalfiume. (Columbia: University of Mis- 
souri Press. 1969. Pp. viii, 252. $6.00.) 

Movine beyond Ulysses Lee's description of the army’s World War II racial policies 

and Lee Nichols’ breezy account of integration of the armed forces, Richard 

Dalfume has provided a useful analysis of changes in military racial policies and 

of the demands among Negroes for integration and equal opportunity in the armed 

forces. He has gathered considerable evidence that the war years (as he stated in the 

Journal of American History, LV [June 1968], 90-106) are “the ‘forgotten years’ of 

the Negro revolution,” the watershed of recent Negro history. In the period before 

Pearl Harbor, as well as during the war, he found evidence of outbursts and 

protests against discrimination, and of demands and expectations for integration, 

that most historians have overlooked. In effect, Negroes then and afterward were 
fighting for democracy on two fronts—at home and abroad. 

Though his treatment of Roosevelt is brief but critical, his analysis of Truman is 
more complete and quite favorable. He notes Truman’s commitment to legal 
equality (but not social equality) for Negroes during his senatorial years and 
subscribes to the familiar interpretation that the new President’s beliefs changed after 
he entered the White House. In explaining this shift, Dalfiume emphasizes Truman’s 
“democratic idealism” and acknowledges the pressures of domestic politics and 
international events. On the basis of dubious evidence, the author claims that, by 
January 1948, the administration had decided to end segregation in the armed 
forces. But the effort to retain southern support delayed for seven months the 
executive order ultimately leading to desegregation of the military. Unfortunately, 
he never explains why that order specifically barred only discrimination and not 
segregation. And he goes badly astray by using an ambiguous newspaper report, 
rather than the available transcript, of a presidential press conference to conclude 
(wrongly) that Truman had declared earlier that segregation was a form of 
discrimination. 

In other places, too, the research is incomplete, and the analysis is limited. For ex- 
ample, Dalfiume never considers why a President who was presumably committed to 
civil rights could allow the army in Europe to delay starting desegregation for nearly 
two years after the original order. Perhaps the theory of Truman’s commitment war- 
rants reconsideration. An analysis of other aspects of the civil rights program might 
indicate that the administration frequently asked Congress for more than it would 
grant, but temporized in those areas where executive power was sufficient to revise 
racial policies. Also, the author’s neglect of colonialism as an important postwar issue 
means that he never adequately considers why, by the election of 1948, Negroes 
seemed unquestionably to accept the cold war and military service on behalf of “‘free- 
dom.” Surprisingly, in addition, he seldom distinguishes between Negro leaders and 
the masses, and he sometimes seems to forget that whites dominated the leadership 
of many civil rights organizations. Furthermore, despite considerable research at the 
Truman Library and in the relevant military collections at the National Archives, he 
fails to use the records of the NAACP, the Schomburg Collection, the oral history 
memoir of Roy Wilkins, and the papers of Clark Clifford, Walter White, Francis 
Matthews, Frank Pace, and Robert Patterson. Even with these shortcomings, how- 
ever, this monograph is a creditable contribution to an understanding of what may 
be the most neglected period of domestic history. 


Stanford University Barton J. BERNSTEIN 
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THE POLITICS OF WAR: THE WORLD AND UNITED STATES FOREIGN 
POLICY, 1943-1945. By Gabriel Kolko. (New York: Random House. 1968. Pp. 
x, 685. $12.95.) . 

THE ROOTS OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY: AN ANALYSIS OF 
POWER AND PURPOSE. By Gabriel Kolko. (Boston: Beacon Press. 1969. 
Pp. xviii, 166. $5.95.) 

In analyzing the political events of World War II, Professor Kolko places the emphasis 

on economic and social factors rather than on those of diplomacy and power politics. 

The result is an original work that stresses a dimension often ignored in examining 

the interaction of American, British, and Soviet policies during those crucial years. 

The Politics of War pictures, for instance, the role of the anti-Nazi resistance in 
Italy and France as one that normally would have entitled the Left to take over the 
reins of government; the role of the Western Allies in excluding the Soviets from in- 
fluence on internal Italian developments is seen as essentially resulting from eco- 
nomic and social preconceptions. In fact, Kolko sees the Russian role as an essentially 
moderating, “antirevolutionary” one. (It is true, of course, that after liberation the 
Western Communist parties subordinated everything to support of the war effort.) 

The same, a fortiori, is his conclusion with respect to the Eastern European states 
that came under Soviet occupation. Far from seeing the Soviets as trying to force Com- 
munist regimes on those countries for reasons of national security or ideology, the 
author pictures them as trying essentially to let normal events take their course. He 
sees the role of the Western Allies as opposing those normal tendencies because of an 
‘anti-Left prejudice derived principally from economic self-interest. 

The author covers the entire gamut of wartime diplomacy, both in Europe and 
the Far East, from 1943 to the Potsdam Conference. The book includes discussion of 
the economic relations between the Allies, neglecting neither the wartime confronta- 
tion in Iran, nor the Soviet application for a loan for postwar reconstruction, nor, of 
course, the reparations problem and its repercussions on the occupation arrange- 
ments for Germany. 

There are some highly original conclusions: for instance, that Stalin did not really 
pursue a policy involving spheres of influence (Churchill’s deal with him in October 
1944 is seen as a case of Stalin merely humoring the British leader); that the Morgen- 
thau plan was even more directed against the USSR, by depriving it of reparations, 
than against Germany; and that events proved that the Soviets really had no control 
over the Western European Communist parties. 

` Despite the fact that the author makes some attempts at objectivity, his basic thesis 
obliges him to de-emphasize certain events and to highlight others. A simple litmus test 
is the Katyn affair, where he says at first: “The criminological evidence aside—for it 
is vast and has been used convincingly to prove the culpability of both sides—certain 
larger facts must be taken into account.” (Some remarks follow about the undoubted 
unwisdom of the London Poles in asking the Red Cross to investigate the Nazi charges 
of Soviet atrocities.) 

On the next page, we find a different attempt to minimize the crime: “If the 
criminological evidence exhumed in this ghastly affair does suggest Russian guilt, or 
if the Russian defense is inconsistent on serious points, then it must be suggested that 
Katyn was the exception rather than the rule. . . .” Some readers may find such 
strained language embarrassing. It is true, however, that the Katyn massacre was not 
the principal determinant of the breakdown in Russian-Polish relations during the 
war; other factors were more important. 
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Implicit in the author’s presentation of facts and opinions is the assumption that 
the Communists (“the Left”) represented authentic nationalist elements both in 
Western and Eastern Europe during the wartime period. This was undoubtedly true 
to a large degree in Western Europe, but the author does not consider the possibility 
that the Communists may have represented only a minority. Or, if he does consider 
it, he does not consider it important. He denies that conservatives could have been 
authentic nationalists and ignores the emergence of liberal, anti-Communist national- 
ists. The confrontation is drawn in black and white: misdeeds of the Americans and 
British are detailed; misdeeds of the other side are often ignored or minimized. 

The Roots of American Foreign Policy shows Kolko in the different role of an 
angry pamphleteer. Here his economic interpretation of American foreign policy is 
carried to the extreme of describing Vietnam as a war for the survival of American 
capitalism. For this reason, the author fully subscribes to the domino theory: “What 
is at stake, according to the ‘domino’ theory with which Washington accurately per- 
ceives the world, is the control of Viet-Nam’s neighbors, Southeast Asia and, ultimately, 
Latin America.” 

Whereas The Politics of War represents a respectable intellectual effort, though one 
flawed by overanxiousness to find simple explanations for a multiplicity of actions and 
reactions, the smaller, later volume is essentially a piece of journalism. It must be 
painful to historians to see themselves neatly divided into “conventional” and “Left 
scholars.” Kolko leaves no doubt into which rubric he places himself. 

One may deplore or oppose the war in Vietnam for varied reasons, but it is difficult 
to dismiss, as “tendentious reasoning,” the Kennedy administration’s documentary 
proofs that the National Liberation Front had been formed by the Lao Dong party 
and that the guerrilla war in 1960 had been launched by that party, that is, by South 
Vietnam’s neighbor to the north. To go so far as to speak of a “myth” of North 
Vietnamese intervention amounts to ignoring one important dimension of that tragic 
conflict. 


United States Foreign Service Martin F. Herz 


THE TRUMAN ADMINISTRATION AND THE PROBLEMS OF POSTWAR 
LABOR, 1945-1948. By Arthur F. McClure. (Rutherford, N.J.: Fairleigh Dickin- 
son University Press. 1969. Pp. 267. $8.00.) 


Tus book deals with the shaping of a major phase of contemporary American labor 
history. The emergence of big unionism under the aegis of federal legislation during 
the 1930's inevitably raised labor-management relations to a political issue of the first 
order. The formation of public policy would have been painful at any time, for both 
labor and management held explicitly voluntaristic ideologies (both worn somewhat 
thinner, to be sure, by the New Deal experience), and, excepting for its experience 
with railroad labor relations, the federal government had to start nearly from scratch. 
Taking place as it did in the turbulent postwar years, the policy-making process be- 
came immensely more complicated than it would otherwise have been. 

Professor McClure’s book does not measure up to this demanding subject. The 
work does lay out the main line of development, and it usefully details the legislative 
groundwork for the Taft-Hartley Act. But little attention is devoted to the crucial 
crosscurrents—the interplay of a labor movement divided into warring camps; a 
business establishment still uncertain about whether and how to engage in collective 
bargaining; a controlled economy now being unfettered and verging on an inflation- 
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ary orgy; a public opinion furious with organized labor for ostensibly obstructing the 
war effort and, still worse, the abundance of peacetime; and political parties seeking 
at once to win elections and formulate responsible policy. The little attention they do 
receive is sadly lacking in sophistication. The fault probably arises in part from thin 
research. McClure did not venture very far into the voluminous trade and labor pe- 
riodical literature, or into the available manuscript collections. Granting the limitations 
at the Truman Library, there remain the materials at the National Archives that he 
barely skimmed and the AFL and CIO records that he did not touch at all. This book 
will serve a useful function until a more authoritative work comes along, but readers 
would do well to go to Barton Bernstein’s fine articles for the topics covered by them, 
and also to continue to utilize Joel Seidman’s early American Labor from Defense to 
Reconversion (1953). 


University of California, Davis Davi Bropy 


THE KOREAN WAR AND AMERICAN POLITICS: THE REPUBLICAN 
PARTY AS A CASE STUDY. By Ronald j. Caridi. (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press. 1968. Pp. 319. $10.00.) 

Tus is a history of the policy of the Republican party toward the Korean War. The 
nine chapters span the period from the time before June 1950 to the end of the con- 
flict during the Eisenhower administration in 1953, including the various phases of 
the conflict such as the early success of the North Koreans, the United Nations 
offensive in the fall of 1950, the crossing of the thirty-eighth parallel, the entry of 
the Chinese Communists into the war, the removal of General Douglas MacArthur, 
and the final settlement. 

The author is aware of the difficulty of discussing the policy of the Republican 
party or any party, particularly when it controls neither the White House nor Con- 
gress. In using the terms “Republican attitude” or “Republican reaction” he care- 
fully notes the differences of leading Republicans on virtually all issues. Yet he believes 
that the majority of Republican leaders in and out of Congress did constitute a group 
that could be considered the Republican party for the purposes of this study. 

His yardstick for judgment is that suggested by Norman A. Graebner: “The real 
test of wisdom that confronts any party which attempts to expand its influence 
through the successful use of foreign policy symbols is whether its assumptions will 
form the basis of responsible alternatives that recognize national limitations.” Professor 
Caridi believes that the Republican party failed the test as the “party was neither con- 
sistent nor sincere in its development of an alternative to the policies formulated by 
Truman and the Democratic Party.” His conclusion, based on the assumption of 
the proper role of a political party out of power, is valid. Yet one wonders whether 
most politicians in any party, with an eye to the next election, have ever acted very 
differently from the Republicans during those years. 

The volume is written almost entirely from published materials, chiefly the 
Congressional Record and the New York Times. The book is well organized and 
clearly written, and the author has achieved the purpose expressed in the title, His 
research of published materials is thorough, but the reader is sometimes distracted by 
the rather numerous and lengthy quotations. This book certainly should be consulted 
by anyone interested in the influence of the Korean War on American politics. 


California State College, Los Angeles Epwarp O. GUERRANT 
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THE FRANCHISE AND POLITICS IN BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 1755- 


1867. By John Garner. [Canadian Studies in History and Government, Number 
13.] ([Toronto:] University of Toronto Press. 1969. Pp. 258. $7.50.) 


Paorzsson Garner's study of the franchise in the British provinces prior to Confed- 
eration is the first connected account of an important aspect of the politics of a period 
that many would regard as having been thoroughly investigated by several generations 
of historians, By adopting the British system whereby the right to vote was conferred 
on all landowners, a very wide system of suffrage existed in the rural areas of British 
North America where the majority of the population held land under the generous 
system of land grants designed to attract immigrants. In later years, however, the rise 
of urban centers, the appearance of leaseholders (particularly in Prince Edward 
Island), the arrival of foreigners who were not immediately naturalized, and the 
appearance of farm laborers created a situation that soon produced bitter political 
controversy in all the provinces. In treating this subject in meticulous detail, Garner 
has undoubtedly produced a definitive account that will survive the passing years as 
a source for Canadian historians and political scientists. 

Following a general discussion of the franchise in Britain, Canada, and the United 
States, the study treats cach province in turn. This is followed by chapters dealing 
with religious disqualifications in the franchise, with the position of minors, women, 
and Indians, then with aliens and naturalization, and, finally, with two chapters on 
controverted elections. 

A considerable amount of information on the franchise and on the establishment 
of representative assemblies in the colonies has already been thoroughly investigated 
in existing accounts, but the author has re-examined the sources to present the evi- 
dence in the context of the franchise question. 

So far as public opinion is concerned, British North Americans displayed that 
conservatism that has been a distinguishing feature of Canadian political life. Except 
for radical minorities, no party in the provinces espoused manhood suffrage, which 
was identified with American democracy. The colonists’ deep attachment to British 
constitutional practice provides another example of the inapplicability of the frontier 
thesis to Canadian political and social development. 


University of Alberta Lzwis H. THomas 


LES LA VÉRENDRYE ET LE POSTE DE L'OUEST. By Antoine Champagne. 
[Les cahiers de l'Institut d'Histoire, Number 12.] (Quebec: Presses de l'Uni- 
versité Laval. 1968. Pp. x, 589. $12.00.) 


Tue author of this book provides students of history with a detailed examination of 
the role played by Pierre de La Vérendrye, his four sons, and his nephew La Jem- 
meraye in the exploration of the Northwest. After an introductory chapter in which 
he describes the state of La Vérendrye studies, Antoine Champagne neatly divides his 
presentation into three principal parts: "Avant la conquête de l'Ouest"; "Les La 
Vérendrye et la conquête de l'Ouest, 1731-1749"; and "Les Successeurs de La 
Vérendrye et les dernières années de l'Ouest français, 1750-1761." His investigation is 
complemented by three appendixes dealing with the financial difficulties of La 
Vérendrye, his last operations, and the subsequent penetration of the French into the 
heart of North America. It also includes an impressive bibliography, a most useful 
index of proper names, and an analytical table of contents. The term “Poste de 
l'Ouest," not explicitly defined until pages 261-62, was first applied to Fort Kaminis- 
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tiquia, built in 1717 where the city of Fort William, Ontario, now stands, but it was 
also used to designate seven other forts that the La Vérendryes erected later, in the 
course of their search for the Western Sea. 

Although the author retraces the activities of the six members of the La Vérendrye 
family who participated in that momentous undertaking, he particularly stresses the 
career of the most illustrious of them, that is, Pierre de La Vérendrye. Unsuccessful 
in his efforts to make his dream—the discovery of the Western Sea—come true, he did, 
however, in the pursuit of that dream, annex to France’s possessions vast territories 
stretching from Lake Superior to the Saskatchewan River and the Dakotas. By the 
judicious use of extensive documentation drawn from both primary and secondary 
sources, Champagne has added in notable measure to our knowledge concerning the 
La Vérendryes and the exploration of the Northwest. His book represents, therefore, 
a valuable contribution to North American historiography. 


University of Virginia Josera Méparp CARRIÈRE 


CANADA’S RMC: A HISTORY OF THE ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE. 
By Richard Arthur Preston. ([Toronto:] University of Toronto Press for the 
Royal Military College Club of Canada. 1969. Pp. xv, 415. $10.00.) 


Tue Royal Military College at Kingston, Ontario, was established late in the nine- 
teenth century to provide a small number of trained army officers to meet Canada’s 
limited military needs. It was unique among military academies in that it was the first 
to be created in a colonial dependency and in that it had the dual mission of preparing 
its students for norigovernmental civilian careers as well as for military commissions. 
Ably launched under the forceful and imaginative leadership of its first commandant, 
Colonel Edward O. Hewett, it provided well-educated officers for Canada’s permanent 
and nonpermanent peacetime militia, civilian engineers for the growing country who 
were available for military service in time of war, and a small group of graduates who 
pursued successful careers in the regular British Army. Closed during World War II, 
it reopened as a triservice academy in 1948, a role that it fills today in the new scheme 
of Canadian military affairs. 

Although the RMC has been in existence for nearly one hundred years, this volume 
is the first published history of the school. The author, a professor of history at RMC 
from 1948 to 1965 and a former president of the Canadian Historical Association, has 
done a thorough job of describing the establishment, growth, and transformation of 
the college. He includes perceptive discussions of such varied matters as political 
pressures, financial difficulties, curriculum development, hazing, and faculty re- 
cruiting. And since he witnessed at close hand the post-World War II reorganization 
of the RMC, his description of this most recent period is doubly valuable. 

While Professor Preston is proud of the Royal Military College and its accomplish- 
ments, he is by no means uncritical. He makes his own views quite evident, and this 
quality, combined with an eye for interesting anecdote, lends a nice, personalized 
touch to his account. Well-researched, carefully balanced, and with sufficient detail 
for the most curious reader, this book will remain the definitive study of the RMC for 
Inany years to come. 


Industrial College of the Armed Forces SraNLEY L. Fare 
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ESTADOS UNIDOS Y AMERICA LATINA, SIGLO XIX. By Manuel Medina 
Castro. (Havana: Ediciones Casa de las Américas. 1968. Pp. 774.) 


Tus prize-winning study (Premio Ensayo 1968, Casa de las Américas) is the work 
of their man in Havana, Manuel Medina Castro, an Ecuadorian now living in exile 
in Cuba. Its thesis is straightforward and simple: United States-Latin American 
policy during the nineteenth century was an unbroken chronicle of chicanery, greed, 
hypocrisy, and aggression. The policy described went beyond the mere pursuit of 
national self-interest; in the end it became gratuitously offensive. Yanqui malevolence, 
apparently, was and is a bottomless chasm. 

Medina seems impressed by two things: the extent of his research and the need to 
rescue the history of US-Latin American relations from previous whitewash jobs. 
On the first point, documentation is sketchy, and the chief primary source is the pub- 
lished diplomatic correspondence. (The book is lamentably and unnecessarily long 
in relation to the data examined.) On the second point, Medina’s knowledge and use 
of monographic material are almost nonexistent. The whole body of work by Ameri- 
cans critical of US foreign policy is ignored. Shortened and shorn of loaded modifiers, 
the book would fall into a well-known and intellectually respectable mold, best ex- 
emplified at the beginning of this century by Argentine attacks on the Monroe 
Doctrine, or the more evocative work of José Enrique Rodé, Ariel. But Medina is a 
“True Believer,” and he considers himself a historiographical pioneer. 

Perhaps it is no typographical error on page 283 where Medina calls the occupier 
of Monterey, “Tomás Ape Jones." 


University of California, Los Angeles Frank Orro GATELL 


ZAPATA AND THE MEXICAN REVOLUTION. By John Womack, Jr. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1969. Pp. xi, 435, xxi. $10.00.) 

ZAPATA: THE IDEOLOGY OF A PEASANT REVOLUTIONARY. By Robert 
P. Millon. (New York: International Publishers. 1969. Pp. 159. Cloth $5.95, paper 
$2.25.) 

Jonn Womack’s Zapata is an exciting, even haunting, book that anyone who presumes 

to know anything about the Mexican Revolution must read. 

This book is not, and does not pretend to be, a biography of Zapata; the biogra- 
phical data are incidental to the theme. This is a story, to use Womack's words, of a 
country people struggling to regain and to maintain a traditional way of life, with 
traditional values and virtues. As Womack tells it, using all the techniques of careful 
scholarship and excellent documentation, it is a story of pathos; it bas few heroes, 
only a few villains, and many bewildered people caught in a net of fear, suspicion, 
and misunderstanding. Greed there was, and ambition and brutality, but when one 
finishes the book he wonders whether their presence had much effect, whether they 
were casual or incidental. Womack's style and his use of documentation give the era 
an aura of impending and rushing doom, of clemental forces in violent conflict 
which no one man, or small group of men, could halt until the whole- dreary tragedy 
had played itself out. 

Some readers might object to certain of Womack’s interpretations. The Zapata 
adulators will find Zapata à man of integrity but of doubts, and no pristine hero 
leading his people to untarnished victory. Others will, perhaps, find other question- 
able points of view, but these are niggling and should be discussed quietly over tea, 
not made the subject of violent discourse through a review. The plein fact is that 
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Womack has shown himself to be an excellent scholar and a gifted writer, in spite of 
too frequent use of "deals," and he should have a brilliant career ahead of him. 

Moving from Womack to Millon is not exactly an exciting experience. Mr. Millon, 
using only published documents and some secondary sources of doubtful value, con- 
cludes that Zapata's ideology was “radical petty-bourgeois" and “anti-imperialist,” and 
therefore quite different from the Carranza ideology of conservative opportunism. 
He comes to this not too startling conclusion through an examination of Zapata's 
public pronouncements and manifestoes and insists that the thought in all such 
documents was Zapata’s. In developing his thesis he is repetitive and sometimes con- 
tradictory, and he often gives strange interpretations: Zapata's insistence that 
foreign-held lands be subject to the same laws as nationalheld lands he says is 
evidence of Zapata's "anti-imperialism," for example. Furthermore, he accepts as truth 
every accusation made by Zapata against either Madero or Carranza. By using the 
same technique in reverse, one could just as easily conclude that Zapata was a 
reactionary and Carranza a pure, shining social reformer. 

Womack's book is big and meaty; Millon's is small and lightweight. 


Michigan State University CHARLES C. CUMBERLAND 


INTELLECTUAL PRECURSORS OF THE MEXICAN REVOLUTION, r900- 
1913. By James D. Cockeroft. [Latin American Monographs, Number 14, Institute 
of Latin American Studies, University of Texas.] (Austin: University of Texas 
Press for the Institute. 1968. Pp. x, 329. $8.50.) 


Mr. Cockcroft misleads us with his title. This is not a study of all the intellectual 
precursors, or even the most important; rather, it is an examination of the leadership 
of the Partido Liberal Mexicano and the shifting ideology of that group, most of 
whom came from San Luis Potosí. Madero is included as one of the precursors, but 
the exposition of his thinking is at best cursory. Occasionally the author interjects bits 
of information about dozens of others who qualify as precursors, but he makes no 
sustained examination of any of them. His thesis is that although Ricardo Flores 
Magón and other PLM leaders were eliminated as political figures, their ideas forged 
the Constitution of 1917. 

In order to develop his thesis Cockcroft begins by discussing the social-economic 
structure in San Luis Potosí at the turn of the century and the national economic 
crisis in the first decade; his approach suggests a dependence upon a theory of eco- 
nomic determinism. He then describes in detail the formation of the various Liberal 
Clubs after 1900, and the ultimate emergence of the PLM and its Program of July 
1906. He follows with a study of the various military movements under the aegis of 
the PLM and concludes by showing the split in the PLM leadership and the ideo- 
logical position taken by many members between 1910 and 1917. 

In the process of his work the author has accepted some questionable assumptions, 
the most important of which is that all PLM ideological statements were discrete and 
original and that, if the ideas finally became a part of the Constitution, they stemmed 
from a PLM source. In general, in his sympathy with his subject he gives too much 
importance to PLM military and ideological prowess. 

Despite these: weaknesses, this is an excellent book, carefully researched and well 
written. Cockcroft demonstrates, more clearly than any other author writing in 
English, the depth of dissatisfaction in the late days of the Díaz regime and the 
reasons for that discontent. He explains completely some of the shifts that took place, 
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and that too often have been mistaken for evidence of mere personal grasping for 
power. He shows with great clarity the real dilemma faced by many honest and 
honorable men and the ultimate consequences of their choice of a path. Unconsci- 
ously, perhaps, but completely, he proves that the ideological revolution that took 
place was the work of no one man or small group of men but an accretion of ideas 
coming from many men over many years. 


Michigan State University CHARLES C. CUMBERLAND 


BLACK INTELLECTUALS COME TO POWER: THE RISE OF CREOLE 
NATIONALISM IN TRINIDAD & TOBAGO. By Ivar Oxaal. [International 
Studies in Political and Social Change, Number 3.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Schenkman 
Publishing Company. 1968. Pp. xiii, 194. $7.95.) 

Tue emergence of a sense of nationalism in the British West Indies has yet to receive 

the attention it deserves either from historians, political scientists, or sociologists. 

Professor Gordon K. Lewis touched on the matter discursively but with insight in 

The Growth of the Modern West Indies, and this series, edited by Professor Wendell 

Bell, has initiated a more systematic investigation. 

Dr. Oxaal is concerned primarily with the rise to power of Dr. Eric Williams and 
the People's National Movement, but he devotes the first half of his work to an ac- 
count of the historical evolution of Trinidad and Tobago and to some of the distinctive 
characteristics of the country's social structure, without which it would be virtually 
impossible to understand the pattern of events in the last fifteen years. Although he 
treats the economic aspects of this history somewhat thinly, the social and political 
consequences of a dependent colony formed by the needs of its metropolitan nucleus 
are clearly presented. Oxaal argues cogently that Trinidadian politics and national 
feeling have been inhibited in their development by a notably heterogeneous ethnic 
structure: in the early 1950’s, for instance, no less than thirteen endogamous ethnic 
structures were identified. However, two ethnic groups—Negro and East Indian— 
have been and remain politically decisive. Class divisions of course exist, and during 
the 1930’s it seemed that they would determine the nature of the colony’s political 
development, but, since World War II, ethnic identity has tended to dominate class 
feeling. It was out of this ethnically fragmented, pseudopluralistic society that Williams 
created that "remarkable marriage between the creole intellectual and the colonial 
crowd" that was to become the PNM. He now enjoys some fifteen years of virtually 
unchallenged power and can count among his achievements the winning of independ- 
ence from Britain and a temporary accommodation with American power. Whether 
his essentially Negro-based party can meet the long-term needs of a society in which 
Negroes will soon cease to form the majority is, however, another matter. — — 

Oxaal has handled this fascinating but complex and contradictory story with great 
sensitivity. It is a healthy sign that his obvious sympathy and admiration for the people 
of Trinidad and Tobago have not prevented him from some sharply critical comments 
when he felt they were warranted. One now looks forward to a comparative study 
of West Indian nationalist movements, which will relate social structure to political 
evolution as Oxaal has done so effectively here. 


Sir George Williams University Aran H. ADAMSON 
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THE POLITICS OF INTERVENTION: THE MILITARY OCCUPATION 
OF CUBA, 1906-1909. By Allan Reed Millett. [Publication of the Mershon Center 
for Education in National Security.] ([Columbus: ] Ohio State University Press. 
1968. Pp. x, 306. $6.50.) 

CUBA: THE MAKING OF A REVOLUTION. By Ramón Eduardo Ruiz. ([Am- 
herst:] University of Massachusetts Press. 1968. Pp. 190. $6.00.) 


In this excellent study of the second US military intervention, Millett analyzes US 
efforts at political institution-building in Cuba. The career army officers in the Army 
of Pacification and the occupation government heavily influenced the course of US 
policy. Although they would have preferred a longer period of tutelage with broader 
reforms to create a “disciplined democracy;” they did not favor annexation. They 
were also opposed to Magoon’s attempt to prepare the Cubans for self-rule by laying 
the constitutional and practical foundations for a two-party system modeled after that 
of the US. The intervention was not a success; it further disintegrated the weak party 
system, produced a more efficient government apparatus “that was a far handier tool 
for waste and oppression,” and created a permanent army that also served un- 
scrupulous Cuban politicians after the United States withdrew. 

This is an outstanding replacement for Lockmiller’s work on Magoon, and it is 
superior in approach and use of Cuban sources to Healy’s book on the first inter- 
vention. Despite some minor confusion about racial and class tensions in Cuba, the 
author has handled his themes adroitly, especially the complex military-civilian 
relations and the cross-purposes of US and Cuban officials. If history can teach, this 
volume should be richly instructive for those US officials wrestling with the after- 
math of the recent Dominican intervention. The lesson of this Cuban case is com- 
pelling; interventions do not solve but rather increase local problems with unfore- 
seen effects. Cubans have said that the second intervention laid the groundwork for 
later dysfunctions of the Cuban political system. Millet’s book suggests they are 
correct, 

Ruiz’ study is of very different scope and purpose. His thesis is that Castroism can 
only be understood as a product of the past, for “the shape and course of the Revolu- 
tion were determined primarily by internal circumstances which were products of a 
special society.” Cuba differed from its Caribbean neighbors in its uneven mixture of 
relative advancement and serious problems. But Cubans measured their accomplish- 
ments against those of the United States because they identified with US values and 
they were slow to develop an integrative spirit of nationalism. Large foreign invest- 
ments and the supremacy of sugar skewed economic development and led to radical 
demands for changes. The failure of the 1933 revolution increased unrest in this so- 
ciety afflicted with class and racial divisions, rural poverty, and political corruption. 
Ruiz demonstrates that the rise of Castro and his behavior in power are results of 
these conditions, rather than historical aberrations. Even Castro’s overwhelming 
personal dominance is similar to that of earlier leaders, especially Martí, and his con- 
version to Communism is consistent with the strength of Leftist doctrines in Cuban 
life. 

Ruiz has written an unequaled introduction to the Castro revolution. Many of 
the insights are not new, but they have never been brought together in such a coherent 
and complete way. This work will serve as an effective answer to the polemical and 
one-sided (though certainly brilliantly written) books of Draper. I disagree with 
Ruiz on a few points, however. Among them is Ruiz’ acceptance of the false, but 
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widespread, belief that the peasants had little to do directly with the Castro guerrillas 
in 1957-1958. 
Indiana University Davi» D. Bunks 


DICTATORSHIP AND DEVELOPMENT: THE METHODS OF CONTROL 
IN TRUJILLO'S DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. By Howard J]. Wiarda. [Latin 
American Monographs, Second Series, Number 5.] (Gainesville: University of 
Florida Press. 1968. Pp. 224. $3.75.) 


Paorzsson Wiarda’s monograph represents a pioneering attempt to relate the thirty- 
one-year rule of General Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina to general theories of 
dictatorship and totalitarianism. To accomplish this, the author has undertaken a 
detailed analysis of the ways in which the Trujillo regime maintained its control 
over virtually all segments of Dominican society. The basic thesis of this study is that 
the Trujillo regime represented a transitional phase in the development of dictatorial 
governments, moving from a traditional, personalist military dictatorship in its early 
years to an increasingly totalitarian regime in the post-World War II period. This 
trend toward ever greater control over economic and social as well as political aspects 
of Dominican life reflected and, in some ways, encouraged the technological moderni- 
zation of the nation. 

Wiarda has uncovered little new material in support of his thesis. There is little 
evidence that he has made any use of the meager archival resources available. The 
chapters dealing with such subjects as Trujillo’s control over the armed forces, the 
economy, the government bureaucracy, and the various means of public information 
including the educational system and the Church are based largely upon published 
works and personal interviews. Perhaps the most informative chapter is that dealing 
with Trujillo’s political ideology and its place in the over-all structure of the regime. 
At times, as in the discussion of the events leading up to Trujillos assumption of 
dictatorial powers, Wiarda's treatment seems somewhat cursory. In general, however. 
he has handled his material with considerable skill. If he furnishes us with few new 
facts about the regime, he has done an excellent job of drawing together the available 
data and organizing it so as to give us a better understanding of how Trujillo man- 
aged to transform the Dominican Republic from a highly volatile political society 
into the most totally controlled nation in Latin America. Within the limitations that 
he has set for himself, Wiarda has produced a significant study, of value to the general 
student of Latin American history as well as for those of us who concentrate upon the 
Caribbean area. 


Southern Illinois University, Edwardsville Ricard L. Mrvetr 
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To Tae EDITOR or THE AMERICAN Historica, Review: 


In his notice of the late Desmond Ryan’s The Fenian Chief (AHR, LXXV [Oct. 
1969], 130), Professor Costigan makes the extraordinary statement that the book is 
based on printed sources. I can only conclude that he has not read the book he professes 
to review, since references to the manuscript material used will be found in the prefatory 
matter under “Acknowledgments” (p. vi), “Editorial Note" (p. viii), and “Bibliography 
and Sources" (p. ix), as well as in numerous footnotes throughout the book. The ma- 
terial includes the Stephens, Luby, Larcom, and O'Brien Papers (National Library of 
Ireland) and Stephens' American diary (Public Record Office, Northern Ireland). 
Costigan's gross carelessness is to be doubly resented; it is insulting to Ryan's mem- 
ory, and it is liable to give a totally false impression of the value of The Fenian Chief. 


Mouni Allison University Joun W. Bovrx 


To ren Epnrror or THE American Historica, Review: 


In the original handwritten draft of my review of The Fenian Chief, the final sentence 
read: “The book is based on manuscript and written sources and has a useful biograph- 
ical index." In the typescript the words "manuscript and" were inadvertently omitted, 
and by an unaccountable oversight this typographical error went undetected in the 
proofreading of the galleys. 

For this unfortunate lapse I must apologize to Professor Owen Dudley Edwards, 
the editor of the volume. I regret the error all the more since I have long admired the 
late Desmond Ryan as a man and as a scholar and could have no wish to minimize the 
value of his work. 


University of Washington GIOVANNI COSTIGAN 


~+ «+ Association ‘Notes +++ + 


RECENT DEATHS 


Charles Bradford Welles died suddenly at New Haven, Connecticut, October 8, 
1969. He was born August 9, 1901, in Old Saybrook, the son of Charles T. and Edith 
Smith Welles. He married Eleanor Bogert; she and their two sons, Bradford W. and 
David W., survive him. He was a member of the Board of Editors of the American 
Historical Review from 1962 to 1967. 

His career was very closely connected with Yale University, where he was professor 
of ancient history. He came to Yale from Phillips Exeter Academy in the fall of 1921 
as a member of the Yale College class of 1924 and distinguished himself by winning 
ten classical prizes. Upon graduation he entered the Graduate School where he received 
his Ph.D. in 1928. He was appointed instructor in classics in 1927, assistant professor 
in 1939, professor in 1940. 

As a graduate student he at once attracted the attention of Michael Rostovtzeff, 
whose coming to New Haven in 1926 had so remarkable an effect on the study of the 
classics at Yale. It was a propitious time, for Yale had undertaken to devote a large 
grant from the General Education Board to excavation, and in the choice of a site the 
personalities concerned were of the utmost importance. Franz Cumont, the eminent 
Belgian archaeologist, had been excavating an ancient city on the Euphrates, known by 
the Semitic name, Dura, or the Macedonian one, Europos. Though his resources were 
scanty, Cumont achieved remarkable results, and when it was necessary to bring his 
expedition to an end, it was obvious that he had added to the world’s archaeological 
assets a town whose Greek, Roman, and Parthian remains were of unique impor- 
tance. Cumont and Rostovtzeff were old friends, and it was through their collaboration 
that arrangements were made for Yale, in conjunction with the French Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, to continue the unfinished work. The results were remark- 
able in many fields, but it was the abundance of inscriptions and perhaps still more the 
papyri that excited Rostovtzeff and gave Welles so much to do that Dura may be con- 
sidered the focus of his scholarly career. 

The original plan had been to issue annual preliminary reports of the year’s works, 
leaving more elaborate discussion of the various categories to a series of final reports 
to be produced when the dig was finished. But Rostovtzeff's idea of a preliminary report 
was so very extensive, particularly in the discussions of buildings excavated, that it seems 
most unlikely that they will be replaced. In the work of producing these “Preliminary 
Reports,” Welles showed his great versatility. It was not until the report on the “Sixth 
Season of Work (1932-33)" that his name appears on the title page as one of the edi- 
tors, but long before that he had proved himself invaluable. He was an admirable com- 
plement to Rostovtzeff whose largeness of vision sometimes led to exuberance and 
haste. Welles was scrupulous, respectful of details, spending any amount of time to see 
that an item, no matter how apparently trivial, had the most accurate and thorough 
treatment possible. The “Final Report on Parchments and Papyri” on which he worked 
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in collaboration with Robert O. Fink and J. Frank Gilliam is a monument of learning 
and meticulous care, a glory to the memory of Cumont and Rostovtzeff to whom it is 
dedicated, and a memorial of the scholarship of its authors. 

It must not be thought that Welles's attention was given to papyri and parchments 
alone. He never forgot his primary obligation of instruction, and the enthusiasm of his 
many graduate students testifies to his success. In addition, he had an independent 
military carcer as a field artillery officer, which took him as a major to Cairo, where he 
worked with the British from 1944 to 1946, and was decorated with the Order of the 
British Empire. Later, during the Korean War, he served at the Pentagon as a full 
colonel. Fortunately for him, on both tours of duty he was involved in affairs of the 
Middle East so that what might have been mere interruptions actually deepened and 
enriched his knowledge of territory vital to his professional career. 

He was essentially and always a specialist and might well have considered as his 
major achievement the founding under his auspices of the American Society of Papyrol- 
ogists in 1961 with the consequence, unsuspected by him, that nincteen of his associates, 
at their meeting in Toledo in 1967, presented him with a volume of Essays in Honor 
of C. Bradford Welles. 


Yale University ALFRED R. BELLINGER 


The Reverend Charles E, Schroder of Detroit, Michigan, died November x. 


Other members of the Association who died recently are: Susie M. Ames of 
Pungoteague, Virginia, and John Brennan of Olean, New York. 





The Disinsticnin of Civilization 
JOSEPH R. STRAYER, HANS W: GATZKE, E. HARRIS 
HARBISON, EDWIN L. DUNBAUGH . 


Based on authoritative scholarship and Mean the latest 
historical research, this new one-volume textbook offers a clear, 
concise account of the political, economic, social, and intellectual 
history of civilization. es ; 
. 870 pages. $10.95 
Also available in a two-volume paperbound format: 
Part One: To 1715 568 pages. $5.95 
Part Two: Since 1660 . ; 512 pages. $5.95 


Origins of Contemporary Europe 1890-1914 
nu MUNHOLLAND ptt 


This book offers a brief, interpretative synthesis of social, political, 
and intellectual developments i in Europe at the turn of the century. 
It analyzes the basic social issues that confronted Europe as a whole 
during this period, and traces the emergence of those problems that 
have come to characterize European life during the first half of the 
twentieth century. With nine chapter-opening photographs, six 
maps, a eee Dake chronology of events, and annotated bi liogra- 
phies for each chapter. Paperbound. 384 pages, $3.75 (probable) 

Publication: March 1970 


Modern East Asia 
ESSAYS IN INTERPRETATION 
Edited by JAMES B. CROWLEY 
This important new book brings together twelve original essays, 
each written by a specialist in modern Chinese or Japanese history, 
that provide scholarly, up-to-date analyses of important topics in 
the history of East Asia since 1800. With endpaper maps of China 
and Japan, a two-page chronology of events, and annotated bibli- 
ographies for each chapter. 
Paperbound, 416 pages, $4.95 (probable) 
Publication: April 1970 


Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc. 
New York/Chicago/San Franctsco/Atlanta ` 
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Lat Bygonos Ba Dygones? 
why we study American history 
THEME 2. i 
The Grass Is Greener 
rensons for migration to 
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causes of the American 
Revolution 


MORE... 


THEME 13. 
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a failure in equal rights 
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western myth and reality 
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Home Sweet Home 
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direct and indirect American 
imperialism 


EVEN MORE... 
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Whar A Character! 

bow do we describe an American 


from tha Table ef Contents for 
Themes in Untied States History 
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Themes in United States History 
by James F, Wickens, Chabot College 


Presents major themes from American 
History from an exciting and contemporary 
point of view. Divided into 24 short chapters, 
each containing a cartoon, a subject 
definition, a chronological outline, a variety 
of rendings, and a workbook page. 

Order Code 47899 88.95 S 

Avallable February, 1970 


An unusual topically 
organized oue-semester 
history text... 


Ont of the Past: A Topical History of the 
United States 


by Donald V. Gawronski, Florissant Valley 
Community College 


Order Code 41423 
Teacher's Manual, 1969 


$695 S 
440 pages 


Minorities—Their history, 
their concerns, their impact 


Black Resistance Before The Civil War 

hy William F. Cheek, San Diego State College 
Order Code 47355 8295 S 

Available Februery, 1970 

Cracks in the Melting Pot: Readings in Racism 
and Discrimination in American History 

by Melvin Stcinfield, San Diego Mesa College 
Order Codo 47863 ' $8.95 S 

Available January, 1970 

The Moxican-Americans: An Awakening Minority 
by Manuel Servin, University of 

Southern California 

Order Codo 47795 $225 S 

Available February, 1970 
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New and forthcoming 


NoRMAN COHN 


Warrant for Genocide 


The Myth of the Jewish 
World-Conspiracy and the 
Protocols of the Elders of Zion 


“The definitive piece of research on the 
origins of this remarkable and influential 
forgery . . . a work of considerable literary 
eloquence."—P. G. J. Purzer, International 
Affairs. “The facts of the case . . . perfectly 
sifted. . . . It is the outcome of admirable re- 
_search in a field where untruth has put 
every imaginable  obstacle."—CHRISTOPHER 
Syxes, The Observer (London). “Fascinating. 
. . . [An] absorbing study." —WALTER LA- 
quer, Commentary TB/1484 $2.45 


Marie Boas Hatt, Ed. 
Nature and Nature’s Laws 


Documents of the 
Scientific Revolution 


“The scientific revolution was an intellectual 
revolution and its roots and causes must be 
sought in intellectual developments. . . . 
To appreciate fully the scientific revolution 
one must try to read as attentively as the 
men concerned did both the successes and 
the failures, the novel attacks on new prob- 
lems and the traditional restatement of old 
^ problems."—Manre Boas HALL, in the Intro- 
duction *HR/1420 $3.95 


ARTHUR J. SLAVIN, Ed. 


Thomas Cromwell on 
Church and Commonwealth 


Selected Letters, 1523-1540 


“In a short essay it is difficult to evaluate 
the career of Thomas Cromwell or to re- 
interpret comprehensively his importance in 
the English Reformation. That difficulty is 
a striking admission of the large place he has 
come to occupy in all recent writing about 
reform in England in the 1580’s. And it 
implies a contrast between the richness of 
modern historical studies and the poverty 
of a now discredited tradition.”—-ArTHur J. 
SrAvIN, in the Introduction 1TB/1462 $8.25 


Joun STOYE 


Europe Unfolding, 
1648-1689 


"I have deliberately tried not to impose a i 
rigid structure on [this] material. My wish 

is rather to show the character of Europe 

revealing itself bit by bit. . . . This was a 

landscape in which millions had to grope 

for a living, with a great many men anxious 

to do their work well. I am left with an abid- 

ing impression of size, diversity, and riches 

set in a framework of great hardship." 

—]JonN Srovrr, in the Introduction 


(February) tTB/1501 $2.95 


* Documentary History of Western Civilization, edited by Eugene C. Black and 


Leonard W. Levy. 


History of Europe series, edited b 
Complete catalog of Harper Torch 


f 


1817 


New York, N.Y. 10016 


request from Dept. 51, HARPER & ROW, Publishers, Inc, 4 


Í y o Perspectives series, edited by Eu cfe Black. 
1 . Plumb. 


ks [746 volumes now in print] available on 
E. 88d St, 


CANTON UNDER COMMUNISM 
Programs and Politics in 

a Provincial Capital 

By Ezra Vogel 
To get beyond vague policy statements 
to the reality of what is happening in 
: Communist China, Mr. Vogel embarked 
on a concentrated study of a single area 
— Canton and the surrounding province 
of Kwangtung—the problems confront- 
ing its leaders and how they adapt 
policy pronouncements from higher 
levels to méet local conditions. Harvard 
East Asian Series, 41. $13.95 
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WHILE CHINA FACED WEST 

American Reformers in 

, Nationalist China 1928-37 

: By James C. Thomson, Jr. 

An in-depth study of how Americans — 
primarily missionaries and foundation 
people — and their Chinese allies at- 
tempted in the '80s to find a middle 
road between the Chinese right wing 
and the Communist revolution. Mr. 
Thomson contributes a new under- 
standing of the roots of America’s emo- 
tional involvement with Nationalist 
China and of its treatment of the 
Peking regime. Harvard East Asian 
Series, 38. $7.95 
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Coming in March—the Revised Edition of "'the finest 
one-volume interpretation of American history.’’* 


Out of Our Past 

















The Forces That Shaped Modern America 


b "A skillful, discriminating distillation of the work 

y of many experts in various fields from early 

CARL N colonial days to the era of the New Deal. |... Even 

* when one cannot agree with Professor Degler, one is 

not tempted to put his book down. He possesses a 

DEGLER gift, too rare among historical scholars, of lucid ex- 
position and an excellent readable style.” 

—WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN, Wall Street Journal 


“TDegler’s] reading of America’s past is... manifold 
and comprehensive. But never tendentious. . . . What 
he has not newly interpreted he has re-thought and 
re-said." —*JACOB COHEN, The Natlon 


"One of the most stimulating and provocative studies 
of the social and intellectual history of the United 
States.” —The Mississipp! Quarterly 


“His opinions are fresh, sensible, scholarly, and 
persuasively argued." —RICHARD B. MORRIS 


“TDegler’ s] handling of familiar topics has a freshly 
minted quality and an impact of novelty. . The 
reader... is, l' think, very likely to feel that he knows 
no other interpretation of the American experience 
quite so thoughtful and fresh, so broad and at the 
same time so convincing, as this.” 

—DAVID M. POTTER, Saturday Review 
CN/2 -@ $3.95 
Also available in cloth. $10.00 — 


Complete catalog of Harper Colophon Books available on request 
from Dept. 51, HARPER & ROW, Publishers, Inc., 49 E. 33d St., 


Y N.Y. 10016 , 
1817 New York, 
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HISTORY Lut KENT 





THE OHIO CANALS 


by FRANK N. WILCOX. The story of the rise, brief heyday, and 
slow decline of the thousand miles of canals that laced Ohio in the 
last century and linked Lake Erie to the Ohio River. The work of 
an artist-historian whose vigorous sketches and evocative waler- 

. colors, thirty-two of which are reproduced in color, recapture the 
flavor of a vanished way of life. Illustrated / $15.00 


FRESHWATER WHALES 


A History of the American Shipbuilding Company 
and its Predecessors 


by RICHARD J. WRIGHT. The history of shipbuilding on the Great 

Lakes, a major industry since the early 19th century, is synony- 

mous with the history of the American Shipbuilding Company, 

. Since this corporate giant now encompasses most of the earlier 

shipyards. More than a company history, Dr. Wright's study ad- 

` vances our knowledge of the transportation technology and eco- 
nomics of the inland seas. Illustrated / $9.00 








ECONOMY, SOCIETY, AND GOVERNMENT 
IN MEDIEVAL ITALY 
Essays in Memory of Robert L. Reynolds 


edited by DAVID HERLIHY, ROBERT S. LOPEZ, and VSEVOLOD 
" . SLESSAREV. A collection of essays in economic history focussed 

on the commercial life of pre-Renaissance Italy. Applying the 
quantitative tools of the socíal sciences to the business and finan- 
cial records of the age, these investigations shed new light on the 
life and institutions of medieval Europe. / $7.50 
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h BLAIN VILLAGE AND THE FORT ANCIENT 
' TRADITION IN OHIO 


by OLAF PRUFER and ORRIN C. SHANE. Excavations at a late 
prehistoric mound site in southern Ohio revealed an agricultural 
settlement marking the earliest Mississippian penetration of the 
state, This book, the first of the Kent Studies in Archaeology and 
Anthropology, examines the evidence left by the Blain Indians and 
relates it to the wider Fort Ancient Tradition. Illustrated / $10.00 
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Catalogue of the Library of the 
BOSTON ATHENAEUM, 1807-1871 : 


The Boston Athenaeum was founded in 1807. At mid-century, when Charles 
Coffin Jewett made the first survey of United States libraries, only five institu- 
tions reached a total of 50,000 volumes each. These were, in order of size, Har- 
vard University, the Philadelphia Library Company, Yale College, the Boston 
Athenaeum, and the Library of Congress. Consequently this catalog, begun when 
William F. Poole became Librarian in 1856, has more than a little interest as 
a document in American intellectual history. The work is a valuable record 
of the books assembled during the first sixty-five years of the library's existence. 
Estimated 190,000 entries reproduced in 5 volumes Price: $155.00 
Now available for immediate shipment. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA Subject Catalog 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Interfiled in this specialized catalog of the Southern Asia Section of the 
Orientalia Division are several forms of cards representing various categories 
of monographic and journal literature: Library of Congress printed and prelim- 
inary cataloging cards; typed and manuscript cards for serials and for articles 
selected from about 350 serial publications; cards for dissertations located in 
various universities and colleges; cards for materials on microfilm, for pamphlets 
in the Southeast Asia pamphlet collection, and for documentary material and 
editorial opinion from selected newspapers. 
. Estimated 65,000 cards reproduced in 4 volumes 
Prepublication price: $225.00; after July 31, 1970: $280.00 


Sources for the HISTORY OF IRISH CIVILISATION 

Articles in Irish Periodicals 

National Library of Ireland, Dublin 
This catalog contains all the articles published in Irish historical, literary and 
scientific periodicals from about 1800 up to the end of the year 1969. Reviews 
of books, unless very short, have also been included. The periodicals, selected 
for indexing on the basis of their value for research, number about 120 and 
include monthly, quarterly and annual publications and the proceedings and 
transactions of learned societies. Some of these periodicals have been published 
continuously for over a hundred years. 


Estimated 290,000 entries reproduced in 9 volumes 
Prepublication price: $695.00; after July 31, 1970: $865.00 


Dictionary Catalog of the RARE BOOK Division 
'The Research Libraries of The New York Public Library 


This dictionary catalog contains cards representing nearly 90,000 books and 
pamphlets from the beginning of European printing in the 15th century to 
private and special press books of the present day. The major strength of the 
holdings lies in its historical Americana, from the discoveries of Columbus 

and Vespucci to the Westward expansion of the United States. 
Estimated 367,000 cards reproduced in 21 volumes 
Prepublication price: $1360.00; after July 31, 1970: $1700.00 

10% additional charge on orders outside the U.S. 

Descriptive material on these titles and a complete catalog of publications are available on request. 


G. K. HALL & CO. 70 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 02111 

















NEW : 


THE ASIANS 


Their Herltage and Their Destiny, Third Edition 
PAUL THOMAS WELTY, Northeastern lilinois State College 


This edition incorporates new and up-to-date material on recent 
developments such as the Cultural Revolution in Communist China, 
Japan's continuing economic and industrial growth, recent events 
in both North and South Korea, the Vietnamese peace talks in Paris, 
and President Nixon's speech on U.S. objectives and intentlons In 
Vietnam. This introduction to contemporary Asia is widely used in 
a variety of courses. 


355 Pages ' Paperbound/Clothbound January 


THE END OF GLORY 


An Interpretation of the Orlgins of World War I! 
LAURENCE LAFORE, University of lowa 


In focusing on the diplomatic history of Jiürepa from 1919 to 1939, 
Professor Lafore asserts that World War H resulted largely from 
efforts of the European powers to run affairs with instltutions and 
ideas made obsolete by World War 1. Critical Periods of History 
Serles. 


288 Pages Paperbound/Clothbound . January 


RACE AND POLITICS 


Bleeding Kansas and the Coming of the Civil War 
JAMES A. RAWLEY, University of Nebraska 


The author throws fresh light on the controversies that followed 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, and demonstrates that the 
real issue was not slavery as such but race. Critical Perlods of 
History Series. 


320 Pages Paperbound/Clothbound January” 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 





b.e lxxiii 
EMPIRE AND INTEREST 
The American Colonies and the Politics of Mercantliism 


MICHAEL KAMMEN, Cornell University 


Professor Kammen probes the political actlvities of interest groups 
in the British Empire of the eighteenth century for a clearer under- 
standing of the engins of the American Revolution. Pilotbooks in 
American History. 


186 Pages Paperbound/Clothbound January 


AMERICAN PURITANISM 


Falth and Practice 
DARRETT B, RUTMAN, University of New Hampshire 


Embracing not only the rhetoric of the Puritan ministry but also the 
social setting in which that rhetoric has its impact, this brief book 
provides a fresh assessment of the influence of Puritanism on the 
course of. early New England history. Pilotbooks in American History. 


140 Pages Paperbound/Clothbound January 


SEVEN ON BLACK 


Reflections on the Negro Experience In America 
Edited by WILLIAM G. SHADE and ROY C. HERRENKOHL, Lehigh University 


Following a general discussion of the importance of Afro-American 
history, six original essays trace in chronological order the social 
and economic evolution of the black man in Amerlcan history. 


192 Pages Paperbound/Clothbound January 


THE AGE OF THE RENAISSANCE 
AND REFORMATION 


J. RUSSELL MAJOR, Emory University 


Incorporating the significant findings of recent historiography, the 
author provides a brief interpretive synthesis of the period. Political 
and economic developments are balanced with Intellectual and cul- 
tural aspects. Illustrations, maps, and a bibliography are included. 


385 Pages Paperbound March 
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_ East Washington Square * Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 
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SOMETHING OLD 
SOMETHING NEW... 


THE EUROPEAN WORLD 
. AHistory 


Second Edition 


JEROME BLUM, Princeton University 
RONDO CAMERON, Emory University 
THOMAS G. BARNES, University of California, Berkeley 


Take the best of the first edition. Make extensive revisions 
` and additions. And you have... 


New design. 
New interpretations of events. 
The latest historical research. 


Revised chapters which include discussions of the Sino- : 
Soviet border dispute, the abdication of President de Gaulle, 
the European reaction to the United States lunar landing. 


Maps (45) and charts (11) entirely redrawn. One third of the 
maps in full color. 


Iustrations (105) carefully rechosen. An increase of 42. 
Many in full color. 


New Study Guide. 
New Instructor's Manual. 
Same basic organization of material. s 


Same balanced coverage of political, military, social, eco- 
nomic, and intellectual history of western Europe, as well as 
of eastern Europe, Russia, and the borderlands of Europe. 


Same accuracy. 
Same respected scholarship. 
Still available in one-volume and two-volume editions. 


Still suitable for both quarter and semester sessions. 


STUDY GUIDE 

Prepared by Sterling Fishman of the University of Wisconsin 

and Kaaren Plant. Contains outlines of each chapter, exer- 

cises, brief discussion questions, identifications, and map 

exercises. Closely keyed to the text. Paperbound. 224 
pages. $3.95tentatively. March. 


INSTRUCTOR’S MANUAL 

Prepared by Sterling Fishman and Kaaren Plant. Contains 

objective and subjective examination questions keyed to 
each chapter. No charge. 

THE EUROPEAN WORLD 

cloth / 1244pages / March / $10.00 (t) 

Volume |: The Emergence of the European World 

cloth / 576 pages / April / $7.50 (t) 

Volume Il. The European World Since 1815 

Triumph and Transition 

cloth / 640 pages / April / $7.50 (t) ` 


Little, Brown 
and Company, 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 02106 
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do you 
evet stop 
to think? 


How is historical scholarship affected by the social sciences as a 
whole? 

What are some of the new viewpoints? 

But what are the traditional topical and chronological subjects of Amer- 
ican history? ` 

What do some non-historians think about the problems of historical 
causation? 

How often do you find a survey reader wherein the majority of articles 
have never before been reprinted? 

How often do you find articles reprinted in toto, including all charts and 
footnotes? 

How many survey readers present all the newest techniques in historical 
research, such as demographic analysis, psychological model- 
building, economic analysis, and computer history, in a readable 
and not highly technical form? 

What more can an Instructor's Guide offer than objective and subjective 
test questions, a brief synopsis of each article, suggestions for 
discussion, and a brief bibliography? For that matter, how many 
survey readers even have an Instructor's Guide? 

Do you ever stop to think if your present text really fills the bill? 


NEW PERSPECTIVES ON 
THE AMERICAN PAST 
Volumes | and Il 
Stanley N. Katz and 
Stanley |. Kutler 
University of Wisconsin 


Paperbound 


Volume! / 576 pages, $4.95 
Volume Il / 528 pages, $4.95 


| Little, Brown 
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McGRAW-HILL MAKES HISTORY 


In Spring 1970 We Will Publish an Exciting and Definitive Amoro 
History Text 


A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 

(1186 pages) $11.00 (tent.) 

A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 

Volumes 1 and 2 (900 pages each) $10.50 each (tent.) 

Authors: Norman A. Graebner, Edward R. Stettinius Professor of Hlstory, 
University of Virginia; Gilbert C. Fite, George Lynn Cross Research 
Professor of History, University of Oklahoma; Philip L. White, Associate 
Professor of History, University of Texas. 


This Introductory text — available in both a two-volume edition and a 
specially rewritten one-volume edition — presents an authoritative, vividly 
written account of American history from early explorations to the present. 
Three distinguished hlstorians employ the latest scholarship to provide a 
sound analysis and Interpretation of the political, economic, social, and 
cultural trends in the national experience. ' 


Among the topics treated In detail are: the historical and current roles of 
minority groups, especially blacks; the effects of increasing urbanization; 
the natlon's economic growth; and recent foreign policy. 


Avery special feature of this text is the unique illustration program which 
makes this the most extensively and meaningfully Illustrated text available, 
Both editions contain extensive and provocative pictorial essays and maps 
—many in full color—to relnforce, dramatize, and extend the depth 

of the textual material, 


An Instructor’s Manual and Study Guide to accompany this text is currently 
being prepared by J. Milton Nance of Texas A & M University. 


In November 1969 We Published 


THE ORDEAL OF LIBERAL HUMANISM: 

An Intellectual History of Western Europe. 

Volume Il. Since the French Revolution. 

Authors: Willson H. Coates, Unlversity of Rochester; and Hayden V. White, 
Unlversity of Californla, Los Angeles. 512 pages. Avallable in cloth cover 
($9.95) and soft cover ($5.95) editlons. 


Here is a brilliant study of the intellectual history of Western Europe during 
the nineteenth and twentleth centurles. It explores the conceptual changes 
which have transformed so much of Western thinkIng since 1800, and the 
effects of such changes on the practical sphere. 


In this work, as In the preceding volume (The Emergence of Liberal 
Humanism), an analytical approach to intellectual history has been adopted 
rather than a descriptlve one treating the chronological history of ideas. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 W. 42nd Street, N. Y., N.Y. 10036 
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New in 1970... from The Macmillan Company 





‘The European Past, Second Edition 

Vol. I: Reappraisals in History from the Renaissance Through Waterloo 

Vol. I]: Reappraisals in History Since Waterloo 

Edited by Shepard B. Clough, Columbia University, Peter Gay, Yale Univer- 
sity, Charles Warner, University of Kansas, and John M. Cammett, ‘The City 
University of New York 

This new edition reflects the history profession’s renewed interest in social 
change, revolution, and violence in history. The essays in these two volumes 
present reevaluations or conflicts of interpretation of 30 important historical 
topics, stressing those of social, political, and intellectual concern. 


Each volume: 1970, approx. 512 pages, $4.95 


The American Past: Conflicting Interpretations of the Great Issues 

Third. Edition 

Edited by Sidney Fine and Gerald S. Brown, both The University of Michigan 
The new edition of this very successful reader retains the basic pattern and 
organization of the previous editions. Both volumes continue to employ the 
dialectical method to illuminate the nature of historical construction and the 
vitality, tentativeness, and continuity of the historical enterprise. 

Vol I: 1970, 652 pages, paper, $4.95 

Vol. II: 1970, 594 pages, paper, $4.95 


Interpreting American History: Conversations with Historians 
By John A. Garraty, Columbia University 
Professor Garraty presents personal interviews with 29 leading American 
historians. The conversations cover the entire course of United States history 
from its basis in Europe to the present. The contributors belong to the so- 
called "consensus" school of American historians, but they consider the work 
of younger, radical historians—often sympathetically. 
One-volume edition: 1970, 701 pages, cloth, $10.95 
Two-volume edition: 

Vol. I: 1970, 367 pages, paper, $4.95 

Vol. II: 1970, 334 pages, paper, $4.95 


Europe in the Nineteenth Century: A History 
By Brison D. Gooch, University of Connecticut 


This text covers the period 1789-1890, with particular focus on the years 1815- 
1870. While providing a careful resume of the political and diplomatic history 
of the nineteenth century, Professor Gooch also covers the social and cultural- 
aspects of that development. 


1970, approx. 512 pages, prob. $7.95 


Write to the Faculty Service Desk for examination copies. 


THE MACMILLAN |COMPANY 866 Third Avenue New York, New York 10022 
In Canada, write. to Collier-Macmillan Canada, Ltd., 
1125B Leslie Street, Don Mills, Ontario 


. : Ixxix 
HORNER OF ILLINOIS 


BY THOMAS B. LITTLEWOOD 


Henry Horner served as governor of Illinois from 1933 until his 

. death in 1940, one of the most turbulent periods in the history of 
the state. This first biography of Horner is both a dramatic human 
story of an exceptional politician who encountered uncommon 
problems and a recounting of the intense social and political turmoil 
of the New Deal years at the state level. 

The author relies extensively on the Henry Horner Papers, which 
were made available for the first time by the Illinois State Historical 
Library. 

246 pages $8.95 





RHODE ISLAND AND THE UNION, 1774-1795 
BY IRWIN H. POLISHOOK 


Apart from its value in explaining the behavior of a single state, 
this study demonstrates that the federal system grew out of an ever 
changing interaction between state and nation, reflecting complex 
local situations within each of the several states. This perspective 
indicates that the federal Union which emerged from the Revolu- 
tionary era was not the product of an inevitable flow of history and, 
indeed, that the future of the American Republic was never assured 
until it had arrived. 


243 pages . $8.50 








NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY PRESS 
1735 BENSON AVENUE i 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 60201 
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DO YOU SPECIALIZE IN WORLD HISTORY? 


We rather think that we know the answer to that question. But, chances 
are, you do teach the basic course in Western Civilization and if your - 


. specialty is hineteenth-century Germany or Colonial America, how can you 


be sure that the text you adopt for Western Civilization will give your ' 
students a well-rounded “big picture”? 

A HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, “The Story of Our Heritage" by C. 
Harold King and Arthur J. May is now available in a one-volume edition, 
prepared by Arnold. Fletcher, Los Angeles Valley College. It is a good, 
sound text. It covers the subject matter adequately; its interpretations are 
those currently accepted. It has.an annotated paperback bibliography and 
an index. About those last two items: If you are directly concerned with 
course adoption, write for an examination copy of A HISTORY OF 
CIVILIZATION, Turn to the bibliography and the index. If you find your 
special subject is covered to your satisfaction, perhaps you'll be willing to 
accept the following statement about the whole book: 

. The straightforward declarative style of the narrative carries 
‘the reader smoothly from point to point, always maintaining the 
proper note of judicial objectivity.” 
John Barkham, Saturday Review 
1969 ` 1089 pages 215 Illustrations 40 Maps $10.95 


IN TWO VOLUMES 
Volume I — C. Harold King — Earliest Times to the Mid-Seventeenth 
Century. Second Edition, 1964, 784 pp., 867 Illus., 160 maps $9.25 
Volume II — Arthur J. May — The Mid-Seventeenth Century to Modern 
Times. Second Edition, 1964, 899 pp., 390 Illus., 23 maps $9.25 


‘REVIEWING CIVILIZATION: 
A STUDENTS WORKBOOK 
Marvin L. Entner 

A study guide providing a chapter-by-chapter review of A HISTORY 
OF CIVILIZATION, One Volume Edition. It may, of course, be used with 
the two-volume edition. Study questions, thought questions, and an identi- 
fication list are included. The whole is a flexible tool to be used as the 
instructor wishes. 


1969 192 pages Paper ‘ $2.95 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
597 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 


_ Over a Century of Responsible Publishing 
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Eight New Stanford Paperbacks 


Prelude to Greatness: Lincoln in the 1850's 

Don E. Fehrenbacher. “Marked by a freshness of approach and an appealing 
sincerity. . . . An outstanding book. "—Robert W. Johannsen, The Ameri- 
can Historical Review. Cloth, $5.75; paper, $2.75 
The Peasant in Nineteenth-Century Russia 

Edited by Wayne S. Vucinich. “A pioneering work of Western scholarship.” 
—Arthur Levin, Canadian Slavic Studies. “Valuable and highly successful.” 
—The Times Literary Supplement. $ Cloth, $8.50; paper, $3.45 
Chinese Warlord i 

The Career of Feng Yii-hsiang 


James E. Sheridan, “Analyzes the essence of “warlordism’ [and] also provides 
a firm pattern of events for a chaotic era—no mean achievement.”—John K. 
Fairbank, The American Historical Review. Ilus. Cloth, $10.00; paper, $3.75 


The Japanese and Sun Yat-sen 

Marius B. Jansen. “Extremely rich and rewarding reading and indis- 
putably a major contribution to the relatively unexplored field of modern 
Sino-Japanese studies."—Hyman Kublin, Far Eastern Quarterly. Illus. $2.95 
The Government and Politic: of Cbina, 1912-1949 


CR'ien. Tuan-sheng. "The most comprehensive and penetrating study of the 
Kuomintang regime yet to appear. It is well written and uniquely well in- 
formed."—]ohn K. Fairbank, New York Herald Tribune. $3.95 
Daily Life of the Aztecs 

On the Eve of the Spanish Conquest 


Jacques Soustelle. “Probably the best general summary available of Aztec 
culture, both for the general reader and for the student.”—Pedro Carrasco, 
Hispanic American Historical Review. $2.95 


Datly Life in China 


On the Eve of the Mongol Invasion, 1250-1276 


Jacques Gernet. “Every major aspect of life during this period is treated 
with meticulous exactitude. The picture that emerges is of absorbing in- 
terest."—]. D. Frodsham, Journal of Southeast Asian History. $2.95 


Yuan Mei 

Eighteenth Century Chinese Poet 

Arthur Waley. "With penetrating clarity and unmistakable authenticity . . 
[Waley] gives a fascinating glimpse of eighteenth century China during 


the heyday of the Manchu dynasty.”—Shih-hsian Chen, Journal of Asian 
Studies. Cloth, $6.95; paper, $2.95 


— OPEN 














STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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An Arabian Diary l 
Sir Gilbert Clayton 
Edited by Robert O. Collins 


Sir Gilbert Falkingham Clayton (1875-1929) was an able soldier, administrator, 

and diplomat and one of the principal architects of British policy in the Middle 

East in his time. As Director of Military Intelligence in Cairo, Clayton was 

responsible for the forging of a remarkable intelligence team that included 
Leonard Wooley, George Lloyd, and T. E. Lawrence. He was an obvious 

choice to travel to the tents of Ibn Sa'ud in the autumn of 1925 as the British 

envoy, His negotiations of the Bahra and Hadda Agreements, fixing the 

frontiers of Sa’udi Arabia with Trans-Jordan and 'Iraq, was a brilliant triumph 

of personal diplomacy. 
1969 LC: 73-83211 300 pages illustrations $8.50 


The Norman Achievement 
1050-1100 
David C. Douglas 


In the whole of the European past no movement was more remarkable than 
the explosion of Norman power between 1050 and 1100. Professor Douglas 
covers the full range of the Norman achievement during the half century—of 
leaders such as William the Conqueror and Robert Guiscard, of powerful fami- 
lies such as the Grandmesnils and Crispins—as it rayed out from the Continent 
to England and as far east as Antioch. 

. 1969 LC: 74-88028 288 pages illustrations $8.50 


Now available in paperback 
Augustine of Hippo 

A Biography 

Peter Brown 


“Peter Brown’s Augustine of Hippo is a great work, likely to be esteemed a 
classic, and very remarkable as coming from so young a scholar. It is an intel- 
lectual biography, a portrait in depth of the man, and a brilliant study of the 
period.”—-New York Review of Books 

480 pages paper, $2.95; cloth, $10.00 


Now available in paperback 
The Medieval Town. 


Fritz Rórig 

Translated by D. J. A. Matthew 

"Rórig offers a masterful introduction to urban life from the eleventh to the 
sixteenth century, stressing the interrelationship of towns through the life-blood 
of trade and emergence of a significant new class throughout Europe, the 
medieval burgher. Only Pirenne’s Medieval Cities (1925) compares with it as a 
survey, and Rörig is free of Pirenne’s radical interpretations. ... A most helpful 


compendium and highly recommended for the undergraduate library.”——Choice 
208 pages paper, $1.75; cloth, $6.95 
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Opposition in a Dominant-Party System 
A Study of the Jan Sangh, the Praja Socialist Party, 
and the Socialist Party in Uttar Pradesh, India 
Angela S. Burger i 
In countries in which one political party is dominant, attention naturally cen- 
ters on that party. This book is unusual because it concentrates on what were 
until recently the largest opposition parties in the largest Indian state. Mrs. 
Burger offers a close analysis of the socio-economic political forces utilized in 
party building, discusses problems of party maintenance, and provides much 
background information concerning the state legislators. In addition, she offers 
hypotheses that can be tested in dominant-party systems outside of India. . 
1969 LC: 77-76540 306 pages $8.50 






















The Unwelcome Immigrant 


The American Image of the Chinese, 1785-1882 

Stuart Creighton Miller 

The American decision in 1882 to exclude Chinese immigrants represented the 
first institutional break with the traditional melting-pot concept. In seeking an 
explanation for the event, Mr. Miller finds that an unfavorable reputation 
preceded the Chinese to the United States and that, despite current beliefs to 
the contrary, sino-phobia was endemic in the eastern states long before the 
admission of California to the Union. He argues that the national decision to 
exclude Chinese resulted not from strictly California fears but from a wider 
concern with “coolieism,” nameless contagions, and the undermining of Ameri- 
can values and institutions. 1969 LC: 7681763 300 pages $6.95 


Jobn Wilkins 1614-1672 

An Intellectual Biography 

Barbara J. Shapiro 

This is the first modern biography of a remarkable Englishman—a man who 
was in turn, or in tandem, theologian, scientific experimenter, science-fiction 
writer, linguist, bishop, politician, and founding member of the Royal Society. 
Because he participated so deeply in the whole intellectual life of his time, it is 
fitting that this biography should examine the major currents of philosophy, 


science, religion, and letters in seventeenth-century England. 
1969 LC:-73-84042 320 pages $9.50 


Now available in paperback 

The Early Spanish Main 

Carl Ortwin Sauer s s ; 

"Probably the most memorable, as well as controversial, aspect of the book is 
the portrait of Columbus; ignorant, blundering, vain, tyrannical, tremendously 
avaricious, he set the disastrous and irreversible course of Spanish colonial 
policy. Specialists in the subject will be fighting over the volume for years to 


‘come, most likely. . . ”—The Kirkus Reviews 
318 pages paper, $2.45; cloth, $7.95 


VS University of California Press * Berkeley 94720 
——— from California 
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Just published— 


France and West Africa 
John D. Hargreaves, editor 

An anthology of source materials focusing on Afro-French relations. The 
selections, which have been chosen to illustrate the range of documentary 
sources available for the study of African history, have been taken from 
travel books, memoirs, official state papers, and African literature; the 
majority appear here in English for the first time. 

272 pages $7.50 


The Anti-Philosophers 

R. J. White 
A discussion of the French philosophes seen here as popularizers of the 
works of the great philosophers and men of science of the previous century. 
` The book analyzes the vehicles, social and literary, of popularization as well 
as the careers of the principal participants from Fontenelle to Diderot. 

; 230 pages $8.50 
For March publication— 


Origins of West African Nationalism 
Henry S. Wilson, editor 


This collection makes available previously inaccessible source materials il- . 


lustrating the rise of West African nationalism, introduced by a preface that 
highlights and sets in contemporary context major developments in West 
African political thought during the nineteenth century. 

384 pages cloth, $11.00 ^ paper, $5.95 


and in the Documents of Modern History Series— 


The Renaissance Sense of the Past 
Peter Burke, editor i 
A study of the most important features of historical writing between 1350 
and 1650 in Western Europe in which major characteristics of Renaissance 
historical thought are contrasted with those of writings from other periods 
and cultures. 
192 pages cloth, $5.00 paper, $2.25 


The Diplomacy of World Power 


The United States, 1889-1920 
Arthur S. Link and William M. Leary, Jr., editors 

A collection of documents illuminating the major foreign policies of the 
United States from 1889 to 1920 and selected from an enormous amount 
of material concerning the emergence of the United States as a decisive 
force in world affairs. The introduction provides a historical context for 
the selections; a brief introduction to each describes its particular significance. 

192 pages cloth, about $5.00 paper, about $2.00 


From Isolation to Containment 


Three Decades of American Foreign Policy 


From Harding to Truman, 1921—1952 
Richard D. Challener, editor 


A selection of source materials illustrating the evolution of American foreign 


policy from one of isolation to one of international commitment to full scale. 


involvement in the politics, of world power. Wherever possible, political 
speeches and memoir material have been selected in order to emphasize 
major themes and to heighten jene es 

192 pages cloth, about $5.00 paper, about $2.00 


ST. MARTIN'S PRESS 


College Department 175 Fifth Avenue New York, New York 10010 
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New from Yale 
A View From New Delhi 


Selected Speeches and Writings 
by Chester Bowles 
For all of Chester Bowles’ passion for ideas, he anchors his most speculative 
thinking In solid fact. Both because of hls analysis and interpretation and 
because of the wealth of interesting facts about India, the United States, 
and the Far East built into every page, thls volume contains much of con- 
sequence for anyone concerned about the role of the United States in Asla. 
It also reflects the new India emerging at the moment of the generational 
change in the leadership which led it to independence. 

cloth $7.50; paper $1.95 


The Papers of Benjamin Franklin ; 


Volume 13: January 1, 1766, through December 31, 1766 

edited by Leonard W. Labaree 

The most important event In Franklin's career during 1766 was his influential 
examination before the House of Commons advocating repeal of the Stamp 
Act. The verbatim account of that examination is reprinted here, along with 
Franklin's personal correspondence and letters to English newspapers per- 
taining to hls activities as colonial agent. Other papers record the termination 
of Franklin's printing partnership with David Hall, and, reprinted here for 
the first time in complete English translation, is the text of a series of Inter- 
views, containing extensive information about colonial America, conducted 
with Franklin by a scholar during a trip through Germany. $17.50 
Volumes 1-12 available at $17.50 each. 


Responsio ad Lutherum 


The Yale Edition of The Complete Works of St. Thomas More, Volume 5 
edited, with an Introductlon and Commentary, by John M. Headley 
The Responsio ad Lutherum, written by Thomas More under the pseudonym 
of Guillielmus Rosseus, represents an important phase of the violent contro- 
versy that developed between Luther and Henry VIII after the publication in 
1521 of the King's Assertio Septem Sacramentorum. Here, for the first time, 
More entered the field of polemical, religious warfare, beginning a career as 
Catholic apologist which he was to continue in his English works during the 
next ten years. This edition is based on the 1523 Rosseus text, with full 
collations from the earller, and unique, Baravellus issue and from the 1565 
Louvain printing. For the first time, More’s racy diatribe Is fully translated 
into English, with the Latin and English texts printed in parallel. 

2 volumes the set $30.00 


Now available in paper 


Wilderness and the American Mind 

by Roderick Nash 

$1.95 (cloth $6.50) 

Pilgrim Colony 

A History of New Plymouth, 1620-1691 

by George D. Langdon, Jr. 

$1.95 (cloth $6.50) - i 

Please note: John Morley at the India Office, 1905-1910 by Stephen E. Koss 
was incorrectly advertised at $10.00 in the October issue of the AHR. The 
correct price is $8.50. : 


EJEN Yale University Press ^. New Haven and London 
BB in Canada: McGill-Queen's University Press. 





MAJOR ISSUES IN WORLD . 
HISTORY 


Serles Editor: C. WARREN HOLLISTER, 
University of California, Santa , Barbara. 
Concentrating on individual historical issues, 
the books In this series supplement and en- 
rich the general overview gained from sur- 
vey textbooks. Each book is written. by an 
outstanding scholar-editor who approaches a 
significant historical problem through an In- 


terweaving of primary and secondary sources. © 


Because each Issue Is presented thoroughly in 


a single ‘volume, the student benefits from a. 


more convenient and comprehensive presenta- 
Hon than is avallable In a survey text. The 
instructor benefits from: thls presentation by 
being able to select those volumes and those 


Issues that fit” Into his particular ein. 


or teaching pattern. 
Forthcoming volumes in this series 
will include: 


CONACHER—The Emergence of British, Par-. 


i liamentary Dennocrany in the Nineteenth 
Century 


DALES—The Achievements of Medieval 
Science ko 


. | HtLL—Church and State in the Middle Ages 
~ .LEWIS—The Islamic, World’ and the West 


QUELLER—The Latin Conquest of 
Constantinople ——' 


-KAPLOW—France on the Eve of. the 
Revolution : 


“To Rescue the. 


from the smell 


A 


RUSSELL—Religious Dissent in the Middle 
Ages Pa 

WINKS—Slavery: A Specie Perspective n 
WILLIAMS—The Darwinlan Revolution : 
KRAUS—A merica: Boon or Threat to Europe 


REMAK—World War l: Causes; Conduct, 
Consequences" 


THE RISE AND DEVELOPMENT OF . 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION . f 

. By JOHN L STIPP,: Knox Céllege; C. WAR- 
REN HOLLISTER, .University of California, 
Santa Barbara; and ALLEN W. DIRRIM, Ohio. 

' University. With the- assistance of HAROLD 
BAUMAN, University of Utah. : 
For:one- or two:semester courses 
... the new one-volumé edition: 
1969 953 pages $10.95 
For two-semester courses . . the two- 
volume hardcover set: i 
Volume 1: Beginnings to 1660 
p © 1967 643 pages 
Volume 2: 1660 to. fhe Present. ; . 

1967 718. pages $8.95 E 
tho three-volume 


$8.95 


For three-term courses . . . 
' paperback set: 
Part 1: Beginnings to: 1500 ; ; * 
. 1968 531 pages $5.95 
Part 2: 1300 to 1850 i $ 3 
1968. a1 pages - $5.95 


Part 3: 1815 to, the Present 
DA y 1968 535 pages $595. 
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study of history ~ 
and feel of dust." 


PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


Serles Editor: LOREN BARITZ, State Univer- 
sity of New York at Albany. 


^" 


» « « The goal is to involve the student In 
the reality of crisis, the tnevitability of 
ambiguity, and the excitement of finding a 
way through the historical maze, . . . This 
active and mutual Involvement of editor and 
reader with a significant human problem 
will rescue the study of hlstory from the 
smell and feel of dust."—Loren Baritz* 


Your students will find the material In these 
volumes lending vital substance to the as- 
slgned readings in thelr textbooks. |t will 
enable them to sense the dynamics inherent 
In a specific historical situation and to un- 
derstand American hlstory as a continuously 
evolving process relevant to their present, 
everyday situation, 


Titles in the Series include— 


FEHRENBACHER—The Leadership of Abraham 
Lincoln, 1970 Approx. 195 pages 

Prob. $2.95 

GOODMAN—The American Constitution. 
1970 Approx. 150 pages Prob. $2.95 


HOOKER—The American Revolution: 

The Search for Meaning. 

1970 172 pages $2.95 

LaFEBER—Origins of the Cold War, 1937- 
1947. In press 

MILLER—American Imperiallsm In 1898: The 
Quest for National Fulfillment. 

1970 Approx. 248 pages $2.95 


a 


REINITZ—Tensions in American Puritanism. 
1970 192 pages Prob. $2.95 


RUTTMAN—The Great Awakening: A Divine 
Mission for America. 

1969 Approx. 150 pages $2.95 
TRASK—World War | At Home: Readings on 
American Life, 1914-1920. 

1970 212 pages $2.95 


Additional books of importance for 
American History classes— 


_JONES/SELIGMANN—The Sweep of Ameri- 


can History, Volumes 1 and 2. 
1969 607 pages each $5.95 each 


FEHRENBACHER—The Era of Expansion, 
1800-1848. 

1969 165 pages Paper: $2.50 Cloth: $6.50 
WEISBERGER—The New Industrial Society. 
1969 162 pages Paper: $2.50 Cloth: $6.50 


MITCHELL/DAVIES—America’s Recent Past. 
1969 440 pages Prob. $4.95 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 

605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
In- Canada: 22 Worcester Road, 

Rexdale, Ontario 


wiley, 
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"All History 


Is Modern History” 


—Wallace Stevens 


| í 
e INTERPRETING WESTERN. CIVILIZATION 


Edited by Brison D. Gooch, University of Connecticut 

Two recently published volumes of interpretive readings portraying the 
great historical problems and personalities. 

VOLUME 1: FROM ANTIQUITY TO THE SUN KING—475 Pages 

VOLUME II: FROM ENLIGHTENMENT TO THE PRESENT—444 Pages 

$4.75 Text Price Each Volume/PAPERBOUND 


FROM THE TIGRIS TO THE TIBER: An Introduction to Ancient History 


By Tom B. Jones, University of Minnesota 


A survey of ancient times from the prehistoric period to the end of the’ 


Roman Empire. $ 
‘286 Pages/$3.75 Text Price/PAPERBOUND 


» THE MIND AND MOOD OF BLACK AMERICA: 20th Century Thought 


By S. P. Fullinwider, Arizona State University 
The development of racial mythology from slavery to the present day. 
266 Pages/$3.75 Text Price/PAPERBOUND 


JACKSONIAN AMERICA: Society, Personality, and Politics 


By Edward Pessen, City University of New York 

A comprehensive re-examination of American history from 1880 to 1860. 
419 Pages/$4.95 Text Price/PAPERBOUND : 

419 Pages/$8.00 Text Price/CLOTHBOUND 


THE CHARACTER OF AMERICANS: A Book of Readings 


Edited by Michael McGiffert, University of Denver : 
A collection of readings which brings together the related fields of history 
and behavioral science. 


389 Pages/$3.95 Text Price/PAPERBOUND 


HISTORY OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION, Revised Edition 

By Roland N. Stromberg, University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 

A survey of; Western Civilization from pre-history to contemporary times. 
924 Pages/$10.50 Text Price/CLOTHBOUND 


e TO BE PUBLISHED SOON: 

20TH CENTURY VIEWS OF THE AMERICAN CITY 

Edited by Jack Tager, University of Massachusetts, and Park Dixon Goist, 
Case Western Reserve University 


Readings which present major American attitudes toward the industrial city, 
1890 to 1965. : 


DORSEY |J. THE DORSEY PRESS 
HOMEWOOD, ILLINOIS 60430 
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TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
730 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 A aes E 


You mean L can get 
vm of TIAA Life jpgurgnce 
.. for less than $100? 


That's dat an Assistant Professor asked us. Suhel hefheard about TIAA‘s 
low life insurance costs. . i 


It's true. At his age 30 the annual premium for a 20-Year Home Protec- 
tion policy providing $50,000 initial;amount of insurance is $159.00. The 
first-year dividend, based on our current dividend scale, is $61.00, mak- 
ing a net payment of $98.00. Dividends, of course, are not guaranteed. 


The Home Protection plan is level ‘premium Term! insurance providing 
its largest amount of protection initially, reducing by schedule each 
year to Ee decreasing insurance needs. This is just one example 
of the many low-cost TIAA plans available. If you need more protection 
for your family, ask us to mail you a personal, illustration with figures 
for a policy issüed at your age. We'll also sendithe Life Insurance Guide 
describing n policies. 


ELIGIBILITY | 


Eligibility, to apply for this or other TIAA life 
insufance is limited to persons employed at 
the time of application by a college, univer- 
sity, private school, or other nonprofit educa- 
tional or scientific institution that] qualifies 


for T eligibility. ld 
i 
l. c xe .au] 


t 


BITY ASSOCIATION. ie = i 


aca E HERES ELE en tiaa-- 


Please mail the new Life M oe Guide and a personal illustration. 


Your 


Name oil ee die Dat OF Birth 
Address LE ee rr Tum LT Lr oO OP 
Dependents' Ages 


Nonprofit Employer, 


college, university, or other educational or scientific institution 
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New from Minnesota 


THE HARDING ERA 
Warren G. Harding and His Administration 
by Robert K. Murray 


In the light of newly available materials, especially the Harding Papers, Professor Murray 
reappraises Harding's nomination, election, and presidency. Analyzing the Harding 
myths, he reveals the real Harding with both his faults and his successes. With 16 pages 
of photographs. $13.50 


RUSSIA UNDER THE LAST TSAR 
edited by Theofanis G. Stavrou 


Eight outstanding authorities contribute interpretive essays on some of the most sig- . 
nificant forces and issues in Imperial Russia during the reign of Nicholas Il. Excellent 
for course use. Paperbound, $2.45; clothbound, $7. 50 


THE-ARABIC LANGUAGE: Its Role in History 
by Anwar G. Chejne 


A useful book for historians, political scientists, and others whose study demands some 
knowledge of the complex role of Arabic in history. With photographs and maps. $6.75 


THE TWENTY-FIRST BALLOT 
A Political Party Struggle in Minnesota 
by David Lebedoff  : 


An account of a divisive battle within a state political organization. ‘‘A vivid and valuable 
documentary of how the DFL lost the governorship of Minnesota in 1966." Minneapolis 
Tribune. With photographs. $5.95 


PORTUGAL AND BRAZIL IN TRANSITION 
edited by Raymond S. Sayers 


Based on the papers and discussion from the Sixth International Colloquium of Luso- 
Brazilian Studies, the book covers a broad range of social, political, and cultural aspects 
of contemporary Portugal and Brazil. Illustrated. $11.00 


At your bookseller or from 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS 


2037 UNIVERSITY AVENUE S.E., MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 55455 
IN CANADA: THE COPP CLARK PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
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GROWTH OF A METROPOLIS 


Harold M. Mayer and 
Richard C. Wade — 
With the assistance of Glen E. Holt 


This is the story of giant Chicago—how it grew in little over a century from a 
mere frontier outpost to one of the world’s leading population centers. Such care 
has been directed to the book's production that the total design—research, photo- 
graphic documentation, bookmaking—is unified to a degree seldom seen before. 

The result is a rich and absorbing visual experience, as fascinating as Chicago itself. 


No single book can possibly encompass the immense scope of this development or 
convey the endless diversity of the life of Chicago's people. But with the help of 
the camera it is possible to capture some dimensions of this extraordinary story— 
for most of Chicago's past lies within the history of photography. As early as the 
1850s, amateur and professional photographers became fascinated with the chang- 
ing city, catching its many faces and recording its constantly shifting profile. These 
pictures, supplemented by a few drawings and sketches, constitute a priceless 
archive and make it feasible to reconstruct much of the physical shape of Chicago 
at different stages of its growth 


This volume, however, tries to do more than show physical development—it 
attempts to suggest how the city expanded and why it looks the way it does. This 
broad purpose explains the dual authorship, for the task required the tools of both 
the historian and the geographer—the former with his emphasis on the texture of 
life and the latter with his concern for spatial relationships. It is the joining of the 
land and the people that makes the city, and the partnership of two disciplines 
was felt to be an appropriate strategy in approaching this process. 


Because it asks different questions, this book differs markedly from other “pictorial 
histories" of American cities. Instead of. emphasizing society and customs, this 
volume deals with the physical conditions of life. In place of the conventional 
interest in "founding fathers” and leading families, it is more concerned with street 
scenes and ordinary people. Without neglecting the downtown, it also reaches into 
the residential areas and neighborhood shopping centers. Moreover, this volume 
is concerned with suburbs and "satellite" towns as well as the historic city. It 
encompasses the area from Waukegan on the north, to Elgin on the west, to Gary 
on the east. In short, it tries to reconstruct metropolitan Chicago and to see it as 
it appeared to successive generations of residents and visitors. 


Included in CHICAGO: GROWTH OF A METROPOLIS are five handsome fold-out 
panoramas of the city which were made at different times in the city's history and 
reproduced in facsimile of the contemporary photographic process. Luxuriously 
bound, slipcased, 528 pages, $27.50 (after January 1, 1970: $32.00) LC: 68-54054. 


The University of chicago Press, Chicago 60637 
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A Discourse of the Commonweal of 
This Realm of England : 
Attributed to Sm Tuomas Surg. Edited by Mary Dewar, University of Texas 
at Austin. xxvi, 169 pp. $6.50 


This edition of A Discourse of the Commonweal of This Realm of England 
is the most accurate available; the various manuscript copies extant have been 
collated to approximate the original text as closely as possible. 4 Discourse, 
though written in 1549, was first published anonymously in 1581. It was part 

. of the flood of “commonwealth literature" provoked by the severe inflation 
and changing economic patterns of Tudor England. A Discourse stands as 
"the most advanced statement of economic thought in Tudor England." 


The Case of thé Commonwealth 
of England, Stated 


By MARCHAMONT NEDHAM. Edited by Pre A. KNACHEL, Associate Director of 
The Folger Shakespeare Library. xlii, 151 pp. $6.50 


In 1650, shortly after the overthrow of Charles I in favor of Independent rule, 
Marchamont Nedham, one of the best-known journalists. in England, pub- 
lished The Case of the Commonwealth of England, Stated. Nedham wrote this 
tract to prove “the equity, utility, and necessity of submission to the present 
government.” He hoped it would persuade the people to abandon their hostility 
toward the new Commonwealth. Nedham’s book is republished here for the 
first time since the two original editions of 1650. E 


Jamestown Essays on Representation E. Ph 
Edited by A. E. Dick Howarn, University of Virginia. Single booklets $1.25 each; 
complete setiof 5 booklets, $6.00. 
. “The Body of the Whole Realm": Parliament and 
Representation in Medieval and ‘Tudor England 
By G. R. ErroN, University of Cambridge. 57 pp. 


The Seventeenth Century: The Sources of Legislative 
Power , . 
By J. R. Porr, University of Cambridge. 73 pp. 


Representation in the American Revolution 
By Gorvon S. Woon, Brown University. 66 pp. \ 


Government by the People: Theory and Reality in 

Virginia 

By WitLiAM F. Swinnwer, College of William and Mary. 70 pp. 
` The Dialectic of Representation, 1619 to 1969 

By HERBERT J. Spiro, University of Pennsylvania. 57 pp. 
These five essays commissioned by the Jamestown Foundation commemorate 
the 350th anniversary of the first legislative assembly in America, which was held 
at Jamestown. The main theme is an exploration of representative govern- 
ment in broad historical scope, Ranging in topics from the English antecedents 
of representative government to its present adaptation by newly formed nations, 


these essays show: that Jamestown’s first legislative meeting marked a significant 
point in the development of representative and responsible self-government. 


University Press of Virginia Charlottesville 


Just Published 


GENEALOGY 
HERALDRY 
LOCAL HISTORY 


“SOME FAMILY ORIGINS ADAIR-INGALLS" 
by Richard Porter Adair 


For all who are weary of the flat textbook 
approach to genealogy, for all who find little 
pleasure in the frothy rendering so often ac- 
corded history by present-day authors... 
here ts a genealogy that seeks to renew and 
expand your pleasure In reading and your 
enjoyment In know!ng the history of America 
and Americans. 

It 15, firstly, an outstanding handsome book 
of some 320 pagas; bound In heavy chrome 
stock, with full color depictions of four out- 
standing Family Coats-of-Arms, the pages 
ave adorned with an unusual collection of 
maps, depictions, and photos from old family 
albums and related sources. Measuring ap- 
proximately 11 x 7 Inches, the volume con- 
tains two overfolds with fan-charts of two 
of the principal allied familles — Adair & 


Ingalls. In all, aome seventy allied families 
are included, with detailed presentations 
on forty-three of them, thru both chart 
and text. 

Secondly, this volume has concrete Intrinsic 
value, In that Its value does not diminish with 
the passage of time. For example, the famous 
"Adair History and Genealogy" by James 
Adair, Issued in 1924 at $5.00 a copy, Is now 
selling at close to $100 a copy. 

Thirdly, the volume contains many short bi- 
ographies, sketches, and vignettes of lives 
lived over the past three centuries of Ameri- 
can Life; Ilves, some of them, tightly woven 
Into the fabric of our history, local and 
national; moments in times that ald In defin- 
ing historic events; some vivid ayewitness 
accounts are also to be found. 


A GENEALOGY TO DELIGHT MIND AND EYE 


For a free brochure of sample pages from the actual book, send name and address and 


12 cents In postage to cover mailing costs. 


To all Members of this Soclety, the regular retall, postpald price of $17.50 has been 
reduced by a Special, Limited Time Offer of 30% — just $11.65. 


WRITE: ADAIR PRESS 
BOX 65, MAITLAND, FLA. 32751 


IF ordering, kindly send check with order, or C.O.D. will be assumed. 
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We don’t cut down trees 
to publish our 


books and newspapers. 


We're micropublishers, Which means 
we not only spare the world a lot of 
desecration, but we also save you 
from the threat of paper paralysis. 
We produce, process and preserve 
printed words on microfilm, making 
significant information — often un- 
obtainable from other sources— 
widely accessible. 

Here are just a:few areas where 
we're making concentrated efforts to 
serve you... i 

Bell & Howell's atchival film vaults 
maintain banks of information to 
meet today's study and research de- 
mands. Film copies of backfiles and 
current issues of over 1,000 for- 
eign and American, newspapers 
offer firsthand accounts of 
events that identify, capture 
and enliven the times. As for 
current micropublications, 
we're offering a Black History 
program, Collections from, 


derground Press Collection, 
and Russian and Southeast 

Asian Newspapers, Periodicals | 
and Books (not to mention 

















the Newberry Library, Un- e [7 


our ability to reproduce rare or out- 
of-print books in collections or single 
issues, on film or in hard copy form). 
You can see how Bell & Howell: 
microforms short cut your acquisition 
and storage processes and costs. And 
it's clear that micropublishing meets 
your information needs faster, more 
thoroughly. But if you haven't been 
able to see the forest for the pro- 
verbial trees, inquire about Bell & 
Howell's specially designed materials 
for helping you make better, wider 
use of microform libraries. 
As micropublishers, we are bound 
to an on-going goal of acquiring, 
organizing and disseminating 
all significant information from 
any and all sources. Long live 
the printed word! 


D/ImiICRO PHOTO DIVISION 
Drawer "E" Old Mansfeld Rd., 
Wooster, Ohio 44691 
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